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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THB  CATIL8  OF  THE  PHARISEES  CONCEBNIKO  PURIFICATION,  AND  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  THE  LORD  CONCERNING  PURITY — THE  TRADITIONS  OONCEEHINO 
*  HAND-WASHING  *  AND   *  VOWS.* 

(St.  Matt.  XV.  1-20 ;  St.  Ifark  viL  1-28.) 

As  we  follow  the  narrative,  confirmatory  evidence  of  what  had  pre-     CHAP. 
ceded  springs  np  at  almost  every  step.     It  is  quite  in  accordance      XXXI 
with  the  abrapt  departure  of  Jesus  from  Capernaum,  and  its  motives,   '      *~^ 
that  when,  so  far  from  finding  rest  and  privacy  at  Bethsaida  (east  of 
the  Jordan),  a  greater  multitude  than  ever  had  there  gathered  around 
Him,  which  would  fain  have  proclaimed  Him  King,  He  resolved 
on  immediate  return  to  the  western  shore,  with  the  view  of  seek- 
ing a  quietei  i-etreat,  even  though  it  were  in  '  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.'  *    According  to  St.  Mark,^  the  Master  had  directed  the  •  st.  Ham. 
disciples  to  make  for  the  other  Bethsaida,  or  'Pisherton,'  on  the  r^t.iiMk 
western  shore  of  the  Ijake.®     Remembering  how  common  the  corre-  ^  *• 
sponding  name  is  in  our  own  country,'  and  that  fishing  was  the  main  zu.  %i 
industry  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  Beth-Saida,  or  '  Fisherton.' •     Nor  yet 
does  it  seem  strange,  that  the  site  should  be  lost  of  what,  probably, 
except  for  the  fishing,  was  quite  an  unimportant  place.     By  the  testi- 
mony both  of  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis,  the  shores  of  Gennesaret 
were  thickly  studded  with  little  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  which 
have  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace,  while  even  of  thei  largest 
the  rains  are  few  and  inconsiderable.     We  would,  however,  hazard  a 
geographical   conjecture.      From  the   fact  that   St.   Mark^   names  *^1UA 
Bethsaida,  and   St.   John*  Capernaum,  as  the  original  destination  .g^jou 
of  the  boat,  we  would  infer  that  Bethsaida  was  the  fishing  quarter  ^*' 

'  I  have  myself  counted  twelve  differ-  but  complete, 

ent  places   in   England  bearing  names  *  In  Jer.  Megill.  (p.  70  a,  line  15  from 

which  might  be  freely  rendered  by  'Beth-  bottom)  we  reaid  of  a  nm**V»  ^^^  the 

saida,*  not  to  speak  of  the  many  suburbs  locality  scarcely  agrees  with  oar  Beth- 

and  quarters  which  bear  a  like  designa-  Saida. 
tion,  and,  of  course,  my  list  is  anything 
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BOOK     of,  or  raftlier  dose  to,  Cspemanm,  even  as  we  so  often  find  in  our 

m        own  oonntry  a  '  Fisherton '   adjacent  to  larger  towns.     With  this 

'      '  would  agree  the  drcnmstance,  that  no  traces  of  an  ancient  harbour 

hare  been  discovered  at  Tell  Htim,  the  site  of  Capernaum.'   Farther, 

•BLMkm  L   it  would  explain,  how  Peter  and  Andrew,  who,  according  to  St.  John,* 

h^tukL  ^^^  ^  Bethsaida,  are  described  by  St.  Mark^  as  having  their  home 

*  in  Capemaom.     It  also  4op®]T^s  notice,  that,  as  regards  the  house 

of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  who  was  so  intimately  connected  with  him, 

mnes  Oaperaanm,  while  Bt.  John,  who  was  his  feUow-townsman, 

luunae  Bethsaida,  and  that  the  reverse  difference  obtains  between 

the  two  Evangelists  in  r^ard  to  the  direction  of  the  ship.     This 

also  suggests,  that  in  a  senae— raa  regarded  the  fishermen — the  names 

were  interchangeable,  or  rather,  that  Bethsaida  was  the  ^  Fisherton ' 

of  Capernaum.' 

A  superficial  reader  might  object  that,  in  the  circun^stances, 
we  would  scaroely  have  expected  Christ  and  His  disciples  to  have 
returned  at  once  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  if 
not  to  that  city  itself;  But  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
will  not  only,  as  so  often,  convert  the  supposed  difficulty  into  most 
important  confirmatory  evidence,  but  supply  some  deeply  interesting 
details.  The  apparently  trivial  notice,  that  (at  least)  the  concluding 
part  of  the  Discourses,  immediately  on  the  return  to  Capernaum, 
•SL  John  was  spoken  by  Christ  ^  in  Synagogue,'  ^  '  enables  us  not  only  to  localise 
this  address,  but  to  fix  the  exact  succession  of  events.  If  this 
Discourse  was  spoken  ^  in  Synagogue,'  it  must  have  been  (as  will  be 
shown)  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Reckoning  backwards,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  Jesus  with  His  disciples  left  Capernaum  for  Beth- 
saida-JuUas  on  a  Thursday ;  that  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  mul- 
titude took  place  on  Thursday  evening ;  the  passage  of  the  disciples 
to  the  other  side,  and  the  walking  of  Christ  on  the  sea,  as  well  as 
the  failure  of  Peter's  faith,  in  the  night  of  Thursday  to  Friday ;  the 
^SkJohn  passage  of  the  people  to  Capernaum  in  search  of  Jesus,**  with  all  that 
followed,  on  the  Friday ;  and,  lastly,  the  final  Discourses  of  Christ 
on  the  Saturday  in  Capernaum  and  in  the  Synagogue. 

Two  inferences  will  appear  from  this  chronological  arrangement. 
First,  when  our  Lord  had  retraced  His  steps  from  the  eastern  shore 
in  search  of  rest  and  retirement,  it  was  so  close  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
(Friday),  that  He  was  almost  obliged  to  return  to  Capernaum  to 

'  Oomp.  Baedsker  (8ocin)  Palast.  page  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  oii 

270.  His  mighty  works  (St.  Matt.  xi.  21 ;  St 

*  May  this  connection  of  Capernaam  Luke  z.  13)  7 

and  Beth-Saida   account  for  the  men-  *  There  U  do  article  in  the  originaL 
tton  of  t)M  latter  ai  one  of  the  places 
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spehd  the  holy  day  tht^r&,  befoi^  nndertjjtktiig  thd  ttailtor  jonm^y  to     CHAP. 
<  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  6id»ii.'    And  on   the  Sabbath  no  actual     XJEkl 
danger^  either  from  Hidrod  Antipas  br  the  Phariseeb,  nefed  hiHYe  been  '      ^""^ 
apprehended.     Thus   (as  before  indicat^)^  the   suddeii   retiim   to 
Oat)emaum,  so  &r  from  constitutihg  a  difficulty,  serves  as  confinha- 
tion  of  the  previous  narrative.     Again,  we  cannot  but  perceive  'A 
peculiar   cori^spbndence   of    dates.     Mark  here:    The    miraculous 
breaking  of  bread  at   Bethsaida  on  a  Thursday  eveniiig,  and  the 
breaking  of  Bread  at  the  Last  Supper  on  a  Thursday  evenihg ;  the 
attempt  to  proclaikn  Him  King,  and  the  betrayill ;  Peter'ii  bold  as=> 
sertion,  and  the  failhre  of  his  &ith,  each  in  the  night  fiDth  Thursday 
to  Friday ;  and,  lastly,  Christ's  walking  on  the  Mjgry^  storm-tofiseQ 
wavee^  and  commanding  them,  and  bringing  thd  boat  Ihat  bore  His 
disciiples  safe  to  land,  and  His  victoty  tod  triumph  over  Death  and 
him  that  had  the  powier  of  Death. 

These,  surely^  are  more  than  cblhbidences }  and  in  this  respect 
also  may  this  hi^ry  be  reg&rd^  as  symbblid.     As  we  read  it,  OhHst 
directed  the  disciples  tb  steer  ht  Bethsaida,  the  '  Fishertdn '  of  Cliper- 
naum.     But,  a^Jart  from  the  latter  shg^estion^  we  gather  from  the 
ezpi^essions  used^*  that  the  boitt  which  bore  the  disciples  had  drifted  •  st  iua 
out  of  its  course — ^probably  owing  to  the  wind — and  touched  land,  ^  ** 
not  whefe  they  had  intended,  but  at  Getinesaret,  where  they  m^red 
it.     There  can  be  no  question,  that  by  this  temi  is  meant  *  the  plaiil 
of  Qennesaret,'  the  richness  and  beauty  of  which  Jo^epkus^   and  ^  Jewish 
the  Rabbis  «  describe  in  stich  glowing  language.     To  this  day  it  bears  ?!?  *"*  ^^ 
marks  of  havitig  been  the  most  fevdured  spot  in  this  fevoutied  region.  ][^'^^} 
Travelling  northwards  from  Tiberias  albn^  the  Lake,  we  follow j  for  bct.'r.  m 
about  five  or  six  miles,  A  narrow  ledge  of  land^  shut  in  by  mountains, 
wh^n  we  reach  the  hbme  of  the  Magdalene,  the  ancient  Magdala 
(the  modem  M^del).     Right  over  against  uSj  on  the  other  side,  is 
Kersa  (Gerasa),  the  scene  df  the  great  miracle:     On  leaving  Magdala 
the  mountains  recede  j  and  form  an  amphitheatric  plain,  ifaore  than  a 
mile  wide^  and  font*  or  five  miles  long.    This  is  '  the  land  of  Genne$aret ' 
{el  Ohuweif),     We  pafes  across  the  *  Valley  of  Ddves,'  Which  intersects 
it  about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Magdda,  and  pursue  our  journey 
over  the  well-watered  plain,  till,  aftei*  Sdlnewhat  Inore  thaii  an  hour, 
we  reach  its  nbrthetii  boundary,  ft  little  beyotid  Khdn  Miriyeh,     The 
latter  has,  in  accordance  with  tradition^  been  regarded  by  some  as 
representing  Bethsaida,'  but  seems  both  tbb  far  froth  the  Lake,  and 
too  much  soutli  of  dapemaumj  to  answer  the  requirements. 

*  Baedeker  {Sooin)  has  grouped  together  the  reasons  against  identifying  Khdm 
iR/n/^eh  with  Capernaum  itself. 


6  FROM  JOKDAN  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION. 

BOOK  No  sooner  had  the  well-known  boat,  which  bore  Jesus  and  His 

m       disciples,  been  run  up  the  gravel-beach  in  the  early  morning  of  that 

'         Friday,  than  His  Presence  most  have  become  known  throughout  the 

district,  all  the  more  that  the  boatmen  would  soon  spread  the  story 

of  the  miraculous  occurrences  of  the  preceding  evening  and  night. 

With  Eastern  rapidity  the  tidings  would  pass  along,  and  from  all  the 

country  around  the  sick  were  brought  on  their  pallets,  if  they  might 

but  touch  the  border  of  His  garment.     Nor  could  such  touch,  even 

though  the  outcome  of  an  imperfect  faith,  be  in  vain — for  He,  Whose 

garment  they  sought  leave  to  touch,  was  the  Ood-Man,  the  Conqueror 

of  Death,  the  Source  and  Spring  of  all  Life.     And  so  it  was  where 

•stifatt      He  landed,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum.*  > 

SI  Muk  ii         In  what  followed,  we  can  still  trace  the  succession  of  events, 


though  there  are  considerable  difficulties  as  to  their  precise  order. 

» St  Jobs  Thus  we  are  expressly  told,^  that  those  from  '  the  other  side '  '  came 
to  Capernaum '  on  '  the  day  following '  the  miraculous  feeding,  and 
that  one  of  the  subsequent  Discourses,  of  which  the  outline  is  preserved, 

•THr.it        was  delivered  '  in  Synagogue.'®    As  this  could  only  have  been  done 

•St  John  either  on  a  Sabbath  or  Feast-Day  (in  this  instance,  the  Passover'), 
it  follows,  that  in  any  case  a  day  must  have  intervened  between  their 
arrival  at  Capernaum  and  the  Discourse  in  Synagogue.  Again,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could  have  been  on  the  Passover- 
day  (15th  Nisan).'  For  we  cannot  imagine,  that  any  large  number 
would  have  left  their  homes  and  festive  preparations  on  the  Eve  of 
the  Pascha  (14th  Nisan),  not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance  that  in 
Galilee,  differently  from  Judsea,  all  labour,  including,  of  course,  that 
of  a  journey  across  the  Lake,  was  intermitted  on  the  Eve  of  the 

•FM.Ma  Passover.*  Similarly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe,  that  so  many 
festive  pilgrims  would  have  been  assembled  till  late  in  the  evening 
preceding  the  14th  Nisan  so  far  from  Jerusalem  as  Bethsaida-Julias, 
since  it  would  have  been  impossible  after  that  to  reach  the  city  and 
Temple  in  time  for  the  feast.  It,  therefore,  only  remains  to  regard 
the  Synagogue-service  at  which  Christ  preached  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  Sabbath,  and  the  arrival  of  the  multitude  as  having  taken 
place  on  the  Friday  in  the  forenoon. 

Again,  from  the  place  which  the  narrative  occupies  in  the  Oospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.   Mark,  as  well  as  from  certain  internal 

*  Mr.  Brown   MedeUan  (S.T.  vol.  i.  more  than  one  occasion  on  which  the 

p.  670)  holds,  that  both  the  Passover  and  same  thing  happened. 
Pentecost  had  intervened — I  know  not  *  This  is  propounded  in  Wieteler^  Chro- 

on  what  groonds.    At  the  same  time  the  nolog.  Sjmopse,  pp.  976, 290,  as  a  possibly 

Uuipago  ill  St^  IffM:)^  ▼It  56,  loi^l^t  unpl7  tI^W. 
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THE  'REPROOF'  AND  THE  DISOOURSE.  1 

evidence,  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt,  that  the  reproof  of  the  Pharisees     OHAP. 
and  Scribes  on  the  subject  of  '  the  unwashed  hands,'  *  was  not     XXXI 
i^dmiBistered  immediately  after  the  miracnlouB  feeding   and  the  r^;^ 
night  of  miracles.    We  cannot,  however,  feel  equally  sure,  which  of  ^^Je'tS^i 
the  two  preceded  the  other:  the  Discourse  in  Capernaum,^  or  the  » at. John 
Reproof  of  the  Pharisees.®     Several  reasons  have  determined  us  to  J^jj^^i, 
regard  the  Reproof  as  having  preceded  the  Discourse.    Without  xr.i  Re- 
entering on  a  detailed  discussion,  the  simple  reading  of  the  two 
sections  will  lead  to  the  instinctive  conclusion,  that  such  a  Discourse 
could  not  have  been  followed  by  such  cavil  and  such  Reproof,  while 
it  seems  in  the  right  order  of  things,  that  the  Reproof  which  led 
to  the  '  offence '  of  the  Pharisees,  and  apparently  the  withdrawal  of 
some  in  the  outer  circle  of  discipleship,^  should  have  been  followed 
by  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Discourse,  which  in  turn  resulted 
in  the  going  back  of  many  who  had  been  in  the  inner  circle  of 
disciples.* 

In  these  circxmistances,  we  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  the 
succession  of  events.     Early  on  the  Friday  morning  the  boat  which 
bore  Jesus  and  His  disciples  grated  oa  the  sandy  beach  of  the  plain 
of  Oennesaret.    As  the  tidings  spread  of  His  arrival  and  of  the  miracles 
which  had  so  lately  been  witnessed,  the  people  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  towns  flocked  around  Him,  and  brought  their  sick  for 
the  healing  touch.     So  the  greater  part   of  the  forenoon  passed. 
Meantime,  while  they  moved,  as  the  concourse  of  the  people  by  the 
way  would  allow,  the  first  tidings  of  all  this  must  have  reached  the 
neighbouring  Capernaum.     This  brought  immediately  on  the  scene 
those  Pharisees  and  Scribes  '  who  had  come  from   Jerusalem '  on 
purpose  to  watch,  and,  if  possible,  to  compass  the  destruction  of 
Jesus.     As  we  conceive  it,  they  met  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Capernaum.     Possibly  they  overtook  them,  as  they  rested 
by  the  way,  and  the  disciples,  or  some  of  them,  were  partaking  of  some 
food — perhaps,   of  some   of  the  consecrated   Bread  of  the  previous 
evening.     The  Reproof  of  Christ  would  be  administered  there ;  then 
the  Lord  would,  not  only  for  their  teaching,  but  for  the  purposes 
immediately  to  be  indicated,  turn  to  the  multitude;'  next  would  'SLMatt. 
follow  the  remark  of  the  disciples  and  the  reply  of  the  Lord,  spoken,  st'iuA  til 
probably,  when  they  were  again  on  the  way ; »  and,  lastly,  the  final  « gt.  icmt. 
explanation  of  Christ,  after  they  had  entered  the  house  at  Capernaum.^  kst!  ihJt. 
In  all  probability  a  part  of  what  is  recorded  in  St.  John  vi.  24,  Ac.  ^^1;^* 
occurred  also  about  the  same  time ;  the  rest  on  the  Sabbath  which  ^"*  ^'"** 
followed. 


8  FROM  JORDAN  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  TBANSFIOURATION. 

900K  Although  the  cavil  of  the  Jerosalam  SoribeB  may  have  befiii 

ni        occasioned  bjr  seeing  some  of  the  disciples  eating  without  first  having 
""         *  washed  their  hands,  we  cannot  banish  the  impression  that  it  reflected 
on  the  miracolonsly  provided  meal  of  the  previous  evening,  when 
thousands  had  sat  down  to  food  without  the  previous  observance  of 
the  Rabbinic  ordinance.    Neither  in  that  case,  nor  in  the  present,  had 
the  Master  interposed.     Qe  was,  therefore,  guilty  of  participation  in 
their  offence.     So  this  was  all  which  these  Pharisees  and  Scribes  could 
see  in  the  miracle  of  Christ's  fideding  the  multitude — that  it  had  not 
been  done  according  to  Law !     Most  strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  in 
the  past  history  of  the  Church,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  also  in  the 
present,  this  has  been  the  only  thing  which  some  men  have  seen 
iu  the  miraculous  working  of  the  Christ !     Perhaps  we  should  not 
wonder  that  the  miracle  itself  made  no  deeper  impression,  since  even 
the  disciples  ^understood  not'  (by  reasoning)   'about  the  loaves' 
— ^however  they  may  have  accounted  for  it  in  a  manner  which  might 
seem  to  them  reasonable.     But,  in  another  aspect,  the  objection  of  the 
Scribes  was  not  a  mere  cavil.    In  truth,  it  represented  one  of  the 
great  charges  which  the  Pharisees  brought  against  Jesus,  and  which 
determined  them  to  seek  His  destruction. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  they  accounted  for  the  miracles 
of  Christ  as  wrought  by  the  power  of  Satan,  whose  special  representa- 
tive— almost  incarnation — ^they  declared  Jesus  to  be.  This  would 
not  only  turn  the  evidential  force  of  these  signs  into  an  argument 
against  Christ,  but  vindicate  the  resistance  of  the  Pharisees  to  His 
daims.     The  second  charge  against  Jesus  was,  that  He  was  '  not  of 

•SLJoiA      God;'  that  He  was  'a  sinner.'*    If  this  could   be   established,   it 

iv.  jM  2^  '  _^^  ' 

would,  of  coarse,  prove  that  He  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  a  deceiver 
who  misled  the  people,  and  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  unmask  and  arrest.  The  way  in  which  they  attempted  to  esti^ 
blish  this,  perhaps  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  so,  was  by  proving 
that  He  sanctioned  in  others,  and  Himself  committed,  breaches  of 
the  traditional  law ;  which,  according  to  their  fondamental  princi- 
ples, involved  heavier  guilt  than  sins  against  the  revealed  Law  of 
Moses.  The  third  and  last  charge  against  Jesus,  which  finally 
decided  the  action  of  the  Council,  could  only  be  fully  made  at  the 
close  of  His  career.  It  might  be  formulated  so  as  to  meet  the  views 
of  either  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees.  To  the  former  it  might  be 
presented  as  a  blasphemous  claim  to  equality  with  God — the  Very 
Son  of  the  Living  God.  To  the  Sadducees  it  would  appear  as  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  a  most  dangerous  enthusiast — if  honest  and 
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9elMec6iyed,  all  the  mora  dangerous ;  one  of  those  pseudo^Messiahs  OHAP. 
who  led  away  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  excitable  people  ;  and  ^^^^ 
which,  if  unchecked,  would  result  in  persecutions  and  terrible  ven-r 
geance  by  the  Romans,  and  in  loss  of  the  last  remnants  of  their 
national  independence.  To  each  of  these  three  charges,  of  which  we 
are  now  watching  the  opening  or  development,  there  was  (from  the 
then  standpoint)  only  one  answer :  Faith  in  His  Person.  And  in 
our  time,  also,  this  is  the  final  answer  to  all  difficulties  and  objections. 
To  this  faith  Jesus  was  now  leading  His  disciples,  till,  fully  realised 
in  the  great  confession  of  Peter,  it  became,  and  has  ever  since 
proved,  the  Bock  on  which  that  Church  is  built,  against  which  the 
very  gates  of  Hades  cannot  prevail. 

It  was  in  support  of  the  second  of  these  charges,  that  the  Scribes 
now  blamed  the  Master  for  allowing  His  disciples  to  eat  without 
having  previously  washed,  or,  as  St.  Mark — indicating,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  word  the  origin  of  the  custom — expresses  it  with  graphic 
accuracy:  ^with  common  hands.'*  Once  more  we  have  to  mark, 
how  minutely  conversant  the  Gospel  narratives  are  with  Jewish  Law 
and  practice.  This  will  best  appear  from  a  brief  account  of  this 
^  tradition  of  the  elders,'  ^  the  more  needful  that  important  diflkrences 
prevail  even  among  learned  Jewish  authorities,  due  probably  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  brief  Mishnic  Tractate  devoted  to  the  subject  ' 
has  no  Gemara  attached  to  it,  and  also  largely  treats  of  other 
matters.  At  the  outset  we  have  this  confirmation  of  the  Gospel 
language,  that  this  practice  is  expressly  admitted  to  have  been,  not  a 
Law  of  Moses,  but  *  a  tradition  of  the  elders.'  *  Still,  and  perhaps 
on  this  very  account,  it  was  so  strictly  enjoined,  that  to  neglect  it 
was  like  being  guilty  of  gross  carnal  defilement.  Its  omission 
would  lead  to  temporal  destruction,*  or,  at  least,  to  poverty.**     Bread  •sot.4  6 


*  The  word  quite  corresponds  to  the  this  instance  inferior  to  Pocock,  Bvxtorf 
Jewish  term.  Notwithstanding  the  ob-  (Synag.  pp.  179-184)  gives  chiefly  iHas- 
jection  of  the  learned  Bishop  Haneherg  trative  Jewish  legends ;  6?^//o  (Lex.  Rabb. 
(Relig.  ^terth.  p.  476,  note  288)  I  be-  pp.  .335,  3,S6)  extracts  from  his  prede- 
lieve  It  corresponds  to  the  Rabbinic  ^^n  cessors,  to  little  advantage.    The  Rab- 

or  K^n  (Hebr.  Vn)  prqfa/nus,  in  the  sense  ^"^^^  ""S^^ti^f  J^^^^'^'  Wufi$che,  SehoU- 

npii  V            •    ,    „        ^  ,  9^y  and  Wetgt^nn  give  no  clear  account; 

of  *  oommon,'  *  not  haUowed.  and  the  Biblical  Dictionaries  are  either 

*  The  fullest  account  of  it  within  reach  silent,  or  (as  Herzog't)  very  meagre, 
of  ordinary  readers  is  in  the  Notes  Other  accounts  are,  unfortunately,  very 
to  PoeoclC%  Porta  Mosis  (pp.   350-402)  inaccurate. 

though  it  is  confused,  not  quite  accurate,  •  Yadayim,  in  four  chapters,  which, 

and  based  chiefly  on  later  Jewish  autho-  however,  touches  on  other  subjects  idso, 

rities.     Spencer  (de  liCg.  Hebr.  pp.  1176-  notably  on  the  canonicity  of  certain  parts 

U79)   only   adds  references  to  similar  of  the  O.T. 

Qentile  rites.     Ooodnin^  even  under  the  *  We  refer  here  generally  to   CknU, 

reviilon  of  Hottingor  (pp.  182-188),  is  in  106  0.  h,  106  a. 
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BOOK     eaten  with  anwashen  hands  was  as  if  it  had  been  filth.*    Indeed,  a 
UI        Rabbi  who  had  held  this  command  in  contempt  was  actnally  boned 

^^^^       in  excommunication.^    Thus,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  chai^  of 

^Kday.T.c;  the  Scribes  against  the  disciples,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  is 

'  *'  *       most  moderately  worded  by  the  Evangelists.     In  fact,  although  at 

one  time  it  had  only  been  one  of  the  marks  of  a  Pharisee,  yet  at  a 

later  period  to  wash  before  eating  was  regarded  as  affording  the  ready 

•ChniuKM    means  of  recoirniBinf?  a  Jew.^  ' 

b!  SO,  ed.  '  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 

81 »  ^  ordinance.  So  far  as  indicated,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  enjoined 
in  order  to  ensure  that  sacred  ofierings  should  not  be  eaten  in  defile- 
ment.    When  once  it  became  an  ordinance  of  the  elders,  this  was,  of 

«Chuii.io6«  course,  regarded  as  sufficient  ground  for  obedience.*  Presently, 
Scriptural  support  was  sought  for  it.     Some  based  it  on  the  original 

•Chiiii.i(M«  ordinance  of  purification  in  Lev.  xv.  11  ;*  while  others  saw  in  the 

'Ler.  xi  44  words  '  *  Sanctify  yourselves,'  the  command  to  wash  before  meat ;  in 
the  command,  *  Be  ye  holy,'  that  of  washing  after  meat ;  while  the 
final  clause,  *  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,'  was  regarded  as  enjoining 

«B«r. Mik  <  the  grace  at  meat.' »  For,  soon  it  was  not  merely  a  washing  before, 
but  aJso  after  meals.  The  former  alone  was,  however,  regarded  as 
*  a  commandment '  (Mitsvah),  the  other  only  as  *  a  duty '  (Ghobhah)^ 
which  some,  indeed,  explained  on  sanitary  grounds,  as  there  might 

fcBnib.i7ft;  be  left  about  the  hands  what  might  prove  injurious  to  the  eyes."*' 
Accordingly,  soldiers  might,  in  the  urgency  of  campaigning,  neglect 
the  washing  before,  but  they  ought  to  be  careful  about  that  after  meat. 
By-and-by,  the  more  rigorous  actually  washed  between  the  courses 

•  Chuii.  although  this  was  declared  to  be  purely  voluntary.*  This  washing 
before  meals  is  regarded  by  some  as  referred  to  in  Talmudic  writings 
by  the  expression  *  the  first  waters '  (Mayim  rishonim),  while  what  is 
called  *  the  second '  (sheniyim),  or  *  the  other,'  *  later,'  or  *  after- 
waters '  (Mayim  acliaronim),  is  supposed  to  represent  the  washing 
after  meals. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  aspect  of  the  expression, 
which  leads  us  to  describe  the  rite  itself     The  distinctive  designa- 
tion for  it  is  NetUath  Yadayim^^  literally,  the  lifting  of  the  hands  • 
P^*  while   for  the   washing   before   meat    the   term  Meshi  or   Mesha^ 

attiadi}    '    is  also   used,  which   literally  means  'to   rub.'     Both   these  terms 

'  Many  iUustrative  stories  are  given  of  specially  mentioned. 

its  importance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  s  »«L«m*     -^w.«*; ^.i.       u  i 

the  dinger  of  neglecting  it  on  the  other.  ^,_,"^?J;  ,?f rnn«.~°"^^  ^!^^'' 

With  thise  legends  it  is  not  necesaarf  to  E^J^^^S;  ^"ImI  "^  1'^"^  "^^^ 

rnniVwr  nnr  i^nw  '"  Ordinary  washing.    Occasionally  it  is 

"^mZKm  '  Salt  of  Sodom '  i.      '^"'P'^  ^^'^^^  ^'  *^«  *^  ^^^^ 
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point  to  the  manner  of  the  rite.    The  first  question  here  was^  whether     CHAP. 

*  second  tithe,'  prepared  first-fruits  (Terumah),  or  even  common  food     XXXI 

(ChvUin),  or  else,  *  holy,'  i.e.  sacrificial  food,  was  to  be  partaken  of.    In  '"^ 

the  latter  case  a  complete  immersion  of  the  hands  Q  baptism,'  l^ebh^ 

Hath    Yadayim)y   and    not   merely   a    Netilathy   or   *  uplifting,'   was 
prescribed.*    The  latter  was  really  an  afiusion.     As  the  purifications  •ohag.u.s 
were  so  frequent,  and  care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  water  had  not 
been  used  for  other  purposes,  or  something  fallen  into  it  that  might 
discolour  or  defile  it,  large  vessels  or  jars  were  generally  kept  for  the 
purpose.    These  might  be  of  any  material,  although  stone  is  specially 
mentioned.'     It  was  the  practice  to  draw  water  out  of  these  with 
what  was  called  a  natUiy  antila,  or  antslaya,^  very  often  of  glass,  which  ^  A^rAtW 
must  hold  (at  least)  a  quarter  of  a  log® — a  measure  equal  to  one  •OhuiL 
and  a  half  'egg-shells.'     For,  no  less  quantity  than  this  might  be  assa^and 
used  for  afiusion.     The  water  was  poured  on  both  hands,  which  must 
be  free  of  anything  covering  them,  such  as  gravel,  mortar,  &c.     The 
hands  were  lift^ed  up,  so  as  to  make  the  water  run  to  the  wrist,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  whole  hand  was  washed,  and  that  the  water 
polluted  by  the  hand  did  not  again  run  down  the  fingers.     Similarly, 
each  hand  was  rubbed  with  the  other  (the  fist),  provided  the  hand 
that  rubbed  had  been  aflfiised ;  otherwise,  the  rubbing  might  be  done 
against  the  head,  or  even  against  a  wall.    But  there  was  one  point  on 
which  special  stress  was  laid.      In  the  '  first  affiision,'  which  was  all 
that  originally  was  required  when  the  hands  were  not  Levitically 

*  defiled,'  the  water  had  to  run  down  to  the  wrist  *  (Pl?^,  or  piJ^ri  TF,' 
lappereq,  or  ad  happereq).     If  the  water  remained  short  of  the  wrif>t 
(chuts  lappereq),  the  hands  were  not  clean. '^     Accordingly,  the  words .«« oomp. 
of  St.  Mark  •  cmi  only  mean  that  the  Pharisees  eat  not  *  except  they  chaii.  loc* 
wash  their  hands  to  the  wrist.'  ^  "sLMaA 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  what  are  called  '  the  first '  and  ^^  * 

*  the  second,'  or  '  other  '  '  waters.'  But,  in  their  original  meaning, 
these  terms  referred  to  something  else  than  washing  before  and  after 
meals. '  The  hands  were  deemed  capable  of  contracting  Levitical 
defilement,  which,  in  certain  cases,  might  even  render  the  whole 


>  This  and  what  follows  illustrates 
St.  John  ii.  6. 

s  The  language  of  the  Mishnah  shows 
that  the  word  p^rj,  which  bears  as  vague 
and  wide  meaning  as  «vyM'l.  which  seems 
a  literal  translation  of  it,  can  only  apply 
to  the  wrist. 

•  The  rendering  *  wash  diligently,* 
giT«8  Qo  meioun^i  that  'with  the  fist' 


is  not  in  accordance  with  Jewish  Law ; 
while  that  *  up  to  the  elbow  *  is  not  only 
contrary  to  Jewish  Law,  but  apparently 
based  on  a  wrong  rendering  of  the  word 
p-)B.  Tiiis  is  fully  shown  by  WeUtein 
(N.T  i.  p.  686),  but  his  own  explanation, 
that  xiry/i^  refers  to  the  measure  or 
weight  of  the  water  for  wwhing,  t^ 
jnadmiastbl^. 
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BOOK     body   'unclean.'     If  the  hands  were  'defiled/  two  afiiusions 

m  required:  the  first,  or  'first  waters'  (mayim  rishanim)  to  remove 
~  '  the  defilement,  and  the  *  second/  or  *  after  waters '  (maym  sheni' 
yim,  or  (ichcurtmim)  to  wash  away  the  waters  that  had  contracted  the 
defilement  of  the  hands.  Accordingly,  on  the  afiusion  of  the  first 
waters  the  hands  Were  elevated,  and  the  water  made  to  ran  down  at 
tiie  wrist,  while  at  the  second  waters  the  hands  were  depressed, 
BO  that  the  water  might  run  off  by  the  finger  joints  and  tips.  Byi- 
and-by,  it  became  the  practice  to  have  two  affiisions,  whenever 
Terumah  (prepared  first-fruits)  was  to  be  eaten,  and  at  last  even 
when  ordinary  food  (ChuUin)  was  partaken  of.  The  modem  Jews 
have  three  afinsions,  and  accompany  the  rite  with  a  special  bene- 
diction. 

This  idea  of  the  '  defilement  of  the  hands '  received  a  reiy 
enrious  application.  According  to  one  of  the  eighteen  decrees,  which, 
as  We  shall  presently  show,  date  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Rdl 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Temple  defiled  all  kinds  of  meat  that 
touched  it.  The  alleged  reason  for  this  decree  was,  that  the  priests 
were  wont  to  keep  the  Terumah  (preserved  first-fruits)  close  to  the 
Roll  of  the  Law,  on  which  account  the  latter  was  iiy'ured  by  mice. 

•8iiabb.i4a  The  Rabbinic  ordinance  was  intended  to  avert  this  danger.*'  To 
increase  the  precaution,  it  was  next  laid  down  as  a  principle^  that  all 

•Y«d.iii.f  that  renders  the  Terumah  unfit,  also  defiles  the  hands.^  Hence,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  defiled  not  only  the  food  but  the  hands  that  touched 
them,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  Temple,  but  anywhere,  while  it  was 
also  explained  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  included  the  whole  of  the 
inspired  writings — the  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa.  This  gave 
rise  to  interesting  discussions,  whether  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Eccle- 
siastes,  or  Esther  were  to  be  regarded  as  ^  defiling  the  hands,'  that 
is,  as  part  of  the  Canon.  The  ultimate  decision  was  in  favour  of  these 
books :  *  all  the  holy  writings  defile  the  hands ;  the  Song  of  Songs 

•Tad.  UL  •  and  Ecdeeiastes  defile  the  hands.'  ®  Nay,  so  far  were  sequences  carried^ 
that  even  a  small  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  declared  to  defile 
the  hands  if  it  contained  eighty-five  letters,  because  the  smallest 

<Nnmb,a.  *  Section '  (Parashah)  in  the  Law  ^  consisted  of  exactly  that  number. 
Even  the  Phylacteries,  because  they  contained  portions  of  the  sacred 
text,  the  very  leather  straps  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the  head 
And  arm — nay,  the  blank  margins  around  the  text  of  the  Scriptui^s, 

'  In  Tad.  iv.  6,  the  Pharisees  in  dis-      the  desire  to  protect  the  bcripturee  from 
(mte  with  the  Baddacees  indicate  what      profane  usei 
•eema  to  me  a  far  more  likeljr  reason,  lii 
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or  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  sections,  were  declared  to  de^.th^     PHAf. 
hands.»»  ^yUL 

Fron\  this  exposition  it  will  be  understood  what  importance  the  ,  y^  ^ 
Scribes  attached  to  the  rite  which  the  disciples  had  neglected.     Yet  *^ 
at  a  later  period  Pharisaism,  with  characteristic  ingenuity}  found  a 
way  of  evading  even  this  obligation,  by  laying  down  what  we  would 
call  the  Popish  (or  semi-Popish)  principle  of  *  inten^iion/     It  v^s 
ruled,  that  if  anyone  had  performed  the  rite  of  handwashing  in  the 
mprning,  ^  with  intention '  that  it  should  apply  to  the  meals  of  the 
whole  day,  this  was  (with  certain  precautions)  vaJid.^     B,i:^t  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write  the  original  ordinance  was  quite  ne^.     T^is 
touches  one  of  the  most  important,  but  also  most  intricate  quest^ioi^ 
in  the  history  of  Jewish  dogmas.     Jewish  tradition  traced,  indeed, 
the  command  of  washing  the  ha^ds  before  eating — at  least  of  sacri- 
ficial ofierings — to  Solomon,®  in  acknowledgment  of  which  *  the  voice  J  ?J***^ 
from  heaven'  (Bath^Qol)  had  been  heard  to  utter  Prov.  xxiii.  15, 
and  xxvii.  11.     But  the  earliest  trace   pf  this  custom  occurs  in  a 
portion  pf  the  Sibylline  Books,  which  dates  from  about  160  B.c.,^ 
where  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  continually  washing  the 
hands,  in  connection  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving.*     It  was  reserved 
for  Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  two  great  rival  teachers  and  heroes  pf 
Jewish  traditionalism,  immediately  before  Christ,  to  fix  the  Rabbinic 
ordinance  about  the  washing  of  hands  {Neiilath  Ycidayim),  as  pre- 
viously described.     This  was  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  they 
were  agreed,®  and   hence  emphatically  *  a  tradition  of  the  Elders,*  '^^J'^w^*^ 
since  these  two  teachers  bear,  in   Rabbinic  writings,  each  the  de-  middle 
signation  of  Hhe  Elder.''    Then  followed   a   period  of  developing  iprn' 
traditionalism,  and  hatred  of  all  that  was  Gentile.     The  tradition  of 
the  Elders  was  not  yet  so  established  as  to  copimand  absolute  and 
universal  obedience,  while  the  disputes  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who 
seemed  almost  on  principle  to  have  taken  divergent  views  on  every 
question,  must  have  disturbed   the  minds  of  many.     We  have  an 
account  of  a  stormy  meeting  between  the  two  Schools,  attended  even 
with  bloodshed.     The  story  is  so  confusedly,  and  so  differently  told  in 


<  Or.  Silk  iu 

m-an 


*  By  a  curious  inversion  the  law  ulti- 
mately came  to  be,  that  the  Scriptures 
everywhere  defiled  the  hands,  except 
those  of  the  Priests  in  the  Temple  (Kel. 
XV.  6).  This  on  the  ground  that,  taught 
\q  former  enactments,  they  had  Icarued 
to  keep  the  Terumah  far  away  from  the 
sacr^  rolls,  but  really,  a^  I  believe,  be- 
OMuie  the  law*  that  the  Priests*  hands  be- 


came defiled  if  they  touched  a  copy  of  the 
sacred  rolls,  must  have  involved  constant 
difficulties. 

*  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  Egyptian  Jew,  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  language 
bears  some  likeness  to  what  afterwards 
was  one  of  the  distinctive  practices  of 
the  Essenea 
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the  Jerusalem*  and  in  the  Babylon  Talmud,^  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
a  clear  view  of  what  really  occurred.  Thus  much,  however,  appears 
— that  the  Shammaites  had  a  majority  of  votes,  and  that '  eighte^i 
decrees  *  (onai  rfO  ^®^®  passed  in  which  the  two  Schools  agreed,  while 
on  other  eighteen  questions  (perhaps  a  round  number)  the  Sham- 
maites carried  their  views  by  a  majority,  and  yet  other  eighteen 
remained  undecided.  Each  of  the  Schools  spoke  of  that  day  acooid- 
ing  to  its  party-results.  The  Shammaites  (such  as  Rabbi  Ellieser) 
extolled  it  as  that  on  which  the  measure  of  the  Law  had  been  filled 

•Jer.siua>b.  up  to  the  full,®  while  the  Hillelites  (like  Rabbi  Joshua)  deplored, 
that  on  that  day  water  had  been  poured  into  a  vessel  full  of  oil,  by 
which  some  of  the  more  precious  fluid  had  been  spilt.  In  general, 
the  tendency  of  these  eighteen  decrees  was  of  the  most  violently 
anti-Grentile,  intolerant,  and  exclusive  character.  Yet  such  value 
was  attached  to  them,  that,  while  any  other  decree  of  the  sages  might 
be  altered  by  a  more  grave,  learned,  and  authoritative  assembly,  these 

<jer.8habb.  eighteen  decrees  might  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  modified.* 
^^  But,  besides  these  eighteen  decrees,  the  two  Schools  on  that  day* 
agreed  in  solemnly  re-enacting  *  the  decrees  about  the  Book  (the  copy 

Jsha^H^  of  the  Law),  and  the  hands '  (onw  tddh  hitm).  The  Babylon  Talmud' 
notes  that  the  latter  decree,  though  first  made  by  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
*  the  Elders,'  was,  not  universally  carried  out  until  re-enacted  by  their 
colleges.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  this  '  Decree '  dates  from  the 
time  just  before,  and  was  finally  carried  into  force  in  the  very  days 
of  Christ.  This  fully  accounts  for  the  zeal  which  the  Scribes  dis- 
played— and  explains  *  the  extreme  minuteness  of  details '  with 
which  St.  Mark  *  calls  attention '  to  this  Pharisaic  practice.'     For, 

9AJkZ.Ua  it  was  an  express  Rabbinic  principle^  that,  if  an  ordinance  had 
been  only  recently  re-enacted  (nenn  m*Ti),  it  might  not  be  called  in 
question  or  *  invalidated '  (nn  ppDpDO  px).*  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  language  employed  by  the  Evangelist  affords  most  valuable  in- 
direct confirmation  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  Gospel,  as  not  only 
showing  intimate  familiarity  with  the  minutice  of  Jewish  *  tradition,* 


dk. 


'  In  the  'Speaker's  Ck)mmentary * 
(ad  loc.)  this  '  extreme  minuteness  of 
details '  is,  it  seems  to  me  not  correctly, 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  *  special 
reference  to  the  Judaisers  who  at  a  very 
early  period  formed  an  influential  party 
at  Rome.' 

*  This  is  the  more  striking  as  the  same 
expression  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
opposition,  or  rather  the  *  in  vnlidating  '  by 
B.  Eliezer  ben  Chanokh  of  the  ordin- 
anot  of  hand- washing,  for  which  he  was 


excommunicated  (DH^  mnoa  pOpOt^% 
Eduy.  V.  6).  The  term  pDpD,  which  origii|- 
ally  means  to  stop  up  by  pouring  or 
putting  in  something,  is  used  for  OOB- 
temning  or  bringing  into  contempt,  in- 
validating, or  shaking  a  decree,  with  the 

same  signification  as  ^  j*^  { ^    This  is  proved 

from  the  use  of  the  latter  in  Ah.  Z.  85  «^ 
line  9  from  bottom,  and  36  a,  line  ISfvpoi 
top. 
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Imt  giying  prominence  to  what  was  then  a  present  controversy — and  CHAP, 
all  this  the  more,  that  it  needs  intimate  knowledge  of  that  Law  even  XXXI 
folly  to  understand  the  language  of  the  Evangelist.  ''""""'^    ^ 

After  this  full  exposition,  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  refer  in 
briefest  manner  to  those  other  observances  which  orthodox  Judaism 
had  ^  received  to  hold/  They  connect  themselves  with  those  eighteen 
decrees,  intended  to  separate  the  Jew  from  all  contact  with  Gentiles. 
Any  contact  with  a  heathen,  even  the  touch  of  his  dress,  might 
involve  such  defilement,  that  on  coming  from  the  market  the  orthodox 
Jew  would  have  to  immerse.  Only  those  who  know  the  complicated 
arrangements  about  the  defilements  of  vessels  that  were  in  any  part, 
however  small,  hollow,  as  these  are  described  in  the  Mishnah  (Tractate 
Kelim),  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  tbe  painful  minuteness  with 
which  every  little  detail  is  treated.  Earthen  vessels  that  had  con- 
tracted impurity  were  to  be  broken ;  those  of  wood,  horn,  glass,  or 
brass  immersed;  while,  if  vessels  were  bought  of  Gentiles,  they  were 
(as  the  case  might  be)  to  be  immersed,  put  into  boiling  water,  purged 
with  fire,  or  at  least  polished.*  •  Ab.  zar.?. 

Let  us  now  try  to  realise  the  attitude  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
these   ordinances  about  purification,  and   seek  to  understand  the 
reason  of  His  bearing.    That,  in  replying  to  the  charge  of  the  Scribes 
against  His  disciples,  He  neither  vindicated  their  conduct,  nor  apolo- 
gised for  their  breach  of  the  Rabbinic  ordinances,  implied  at  least 
an  attitude  of  indifierence  towards  traditionalism.     This  is  the  more 
noticeable,  since,  as  we  know,  the  ordinances  of  the  Scribes  were 
declared   more   precious,^  ^  and   of  more   binding  importance  than  bjer.chag. 
those  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.*^     But,  even  so,  the  question  might  .  j^^  ^^ 
arise,  why  Christ  should  have  provoked  such  hostility  by  placing  J^f^?^-,^ 
Himself  in  marked  antagonism  to  what,  after  all,  was  indifierent  'i* 
in  itself.     The  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  require  a  disclosure  of 
that  aspect  of  Rabbinism  which,  from  its  painfulness,  has  hitherto 
been  avoided.     Yet  it  is  necessary  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  showing 
the  infinite  distance  between  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  Syna- 
gogue.    It  has  already  been  told,  how  Rabbinism,  in  the  madness 
of  its  self-exaltation,  represented  God  as  busying  Himself  by  day 
with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  night  with  that  of  the 
Mishnah;^  and  how,  in  the  heavenly  Sanhedrin,  over  which  tbe  *Targum 
Almighty  presided,  the  Rabbis  sat  in  the  order  of  their  greatnoss,  onCant.'T. 
and  the  Halakhah  was  discussed,  and  decisions  taken  in  accordance  Atlz.S4 

•  In  this  passage  there  is  a  regular  to  be  loved  (p3^3n  |nD  ^VH)-  The 
discussion,  whether  that  which  is  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  orix  (JHIK 
written  (the  Pentateuch),  or  that  which      nfiZl^). 

Il  tnd  ^tviditioii)  \§  man  pnoto^s  m|4 
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with  it.*  Terrible  as  this  sounds,  it  is  not  nearly  all.  Anthropo- 
morphism of  the  coarsest  kind  is  carried  beyond  the  verge  of  pro- 
fanity, when  God  is  represent^  as  spending  the  last  three  hoars  of 
every  day  in  playing  with  Leviathan,^  and  it  is  discussed,  how, 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  God  no  longer  laughs,  but  weeps, 
and  that,  in  a  secret  place  of  His  own,  according  to  Jer.  xiii.  17.^ 
Nay,  Jer.  xxv.  30  is  profanely  misinterpreted  as  implying  that,  in 
His  grief  over  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Almighty  roars  like 
a  lion  in  each  of  the  three  watches  of  the  night.^  The  two  tears 
which  He  drops  into  the  sea  are  the  cause  of  earthquakes ;  although 
other,  though  not  less  coarsely  realistic,  explanations  are  offered  of 
this  phenomenon.® 

Sentiments  like  these,  which  occur  in  different  Rabbinic  writings, 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  ingenuity  of  all^orical  interpre- 
tation. There  are  others,  equally  painful,  as  regards  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty,  which,  as  kindling  specially  in  the  morning,  when  the 
sun-worshippers  offer  their  prayers,  renders  it  even  dangerous  for  an 
individual  Israelite  to  say  certain  prayers  on  the  morning  of  New 
Year's  Day,  on  which  the  throne  is  set  for  judgmetit.'  Such  realistic 
anthropomorphism,  combined  with  the  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  reality  of  Babbinism  and  Rabbinic  ordinanoes, 
help  us  to  understand,  how  the  Almighty  was  actually  represented  as 
saying  prayers.  This  is  proved  from  Is.  Ivi.  7.  Sublime  though 
the  language  of  these  prayers  is,  we  cannot  but  notice  that  the  all- 
covering  mercy,  for  which  He  is  represented  as  pleading,  is  extended 
only  to  Israel.'  It  is  even  more  terrible  to  read  of  God  wearing  the 
TaUith^  or  that  He  puts  on  the  Phylacteries,  which  is  deduced  from 
Is.  Ixii.  8.  That  this  also  is  connected  with  the  vain-glorious  boast- 
ing of  Israel,  appears  from  the  passages  supposed  to  be  enclosed  in 
these  Phylacteries.  We  know  that  in  the  ordinary  Phylacteries 
these  are:  Exod.  xiii.  1-10;  10-16;  Deut.  vi.  4-10;  xi.  18-22. 
In  the  Divine  Phylacteries  they  were:  1  Chron.  xvii.  21 ;  Deut.  iv. 
7-8;  xxxiii.  29;  iv.  34;  xxvi.  19.*  Only  one  other  point  must  be 
mentioned  as  connected  with  Purifications.  To  these  also  the 
Almighty  is  supposed  to  submit.  Thus  He  was  purified  by  Aaron, 
when  He  had  contracted  defilement  by  descending  into  Egypt.^  This 
is  deduced  from  Lev.  xvi.  16.  Similarly,  He  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
fire,™  after  the  defilement  of  the  burial  of  Moses. 

These  painful  details,  most  reluctantly  given,  are  certainly  not 
intended  to  raise  or  strengthen  ignorant  prejudices  against  Israel,  to 
whom  '  blindness  in  part '  has  truly  happened  ]  far  less  to  encouragt 
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the  wicked  spirit  of  contempt  and  persecntion  which  is  characteristiC|     OHAP. 
not  of  believing,  bnt  of  negative  theology.     But  they  will  e^qplaln,     XZZI 
how  Jeans  conld  not  have  assumed  merely  an  attitude  of  indijSerenoe         •  ^ 
towards  traditionalism.     For,  even  if  such  sentiments  were  repre* 
sented  as  a  later  development,  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  direction, 
of  which  that  of  Jesus  was  the  very  opposite,  and  to  which  it  was 
antagonistic.     But,  if  Jesus  was  not  sent  of  QoA — not  the  Messiah — 
whence  this  wonderful  contrast  of  highest  spirituality  in  what  He 
taught  of  GK)d  as  our  Father,  and  of  His  Kingdom  as  that  over  the 
hearts  of  all  men  ?    The  attitude  of  antagonism  to  traditionalism  was 
never  more  pronounced  that  in  what  He  said  in  reply  to  tiie  charge 
of  neglect  of  the  ordinance  about  '  the  washing  of  hands.'    Here  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  an  admitted  Babbinic  principle 
that,  while  the  ordinances  of  Scripture  required  no  confirmation, 
those  of  the  Scribes  needed  such,*  and  that  no  Halakhah  (traditional  •Jvi.Ttm, 
law)  might  contradict  Scripture.'     When  Christ,  therefore,  next  pro-  the  middte 
ceeded  to  show,  that  in  a  very  important  point — ^nay,  in  *  many  such 
like  things ' — the  Halakhah  was  utterly  incompatible  with  Soripturei 
that,  indeed,  they  made  '  void  the  Word  of  God '  by  their  traditions 
which  they  had  received,^  He  dealt  the  heaviest  blow  to  tradition-  i^stuktt. 
alism.     Babbinism  stood  self-condemned ;  on  its  own  showing,  it  was  blmmah 
to  be  rejected  as  incompatible  with  the  Word  of  (Jod, 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand,  why  the  Lord  should,  outc  of '  many 
such  things,'  have  selected  in  illustration  the  Babbinic  ordinance 
concerning  vows,  as,  in  certain  circumstances,  oontravening  the  fifth 
commandment.  Of  course,  the  *  Ten  Words '  were  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  the  Law ;  nor  was  there  any  obligation  more  rigidly  observed — 
indeed,  carried  in  practice  almost  to  the  verge  of  absurdity  '—than 
that  of  honour  to  parents.  In  both  respects,  then,  this  was  a  specially 
vulnerable  point,  and  it  might  well  be  argued  that,  if  in  this  Law 
Babbinic  ordinances  came  into  conflict  with  the  demands  of  Qod*a 
Word,  the  essential  contrariety  between  them  must,  indeed,  be  great. 
Still,  we  feel  as  if  this  were  not  all.  Was  there  any  special  instance 
in  view,  in  which  the  Babbinic  law  about  votive  oflerings  had  led  to 
such  abuse  ?  Or  was  it  only,  that  at  this  festive  season  the  Oalilean 
pilgrims  would  carry  with  them  to  Jerusalem  their  votive  offerings? 
Or,  could  the  Babbinic  ordinances  about  'the  sanotification  of  thi^ 
hands '  (Yadayim)  have  recalled  to  the  Lord  another  Babbinic  appli* 

>  It  was,  however,  admitted  that  the         *  See  the  remarks  on  thi«  poiot  te 
Halakhah   sometimes  went  bocfODd  tbe      voL  L  pp.  667»  A76b  lUT?. 
Pentateuch  (SofU  16  a>. 
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BOOK     cation  of  the  word  '  hand '  (yaS)  in  connection  with  votive  offerings  7 

m        It  is  at  least  sufficiently  curious  to  find  mention  here,  and  it  will 

'    ^  aSord  the  opportunity  of  briefly  explaining,  what  to  a  candid  reader 

may  seem  almost  inexplicable  in  the  Jewish  legal  practice  to  which 

Christ  refers. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Rabbinism  did  not  en- 
courage the  practice  of  promiscuous  vowing.  As  we  view  it,  it 
belongs,  at  best,  to  a  lower  and  legal  standpoint.  In  this  respect 
Rabbi  Akiba  put  it  concisely,  in  one  of  his  truest  sayings :  ^  Vows 

»^  A  IS  are  a  hedge  to  abstinence.'^  On  the  other  hand,  if  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  return  for  benefits  received,  or  as  a  promise  attaching  to  our  prayers, 
a  vow — unless  it  form  part  of  our  absolute  and  entire  self-surrender 
— ^partakes  either  of  work-righteousness,  or  appears  almost  a  kind  of 
religious  gambling.  And  so  the  Jewish  proverb  had  it :  '  In  the 
Btt.».>  hour  of  need  a  vow;  in  time  of  ease  excess.'^  Towards  such  work- 
righteousness  and  religious  gambling  the  Eastern,  and  especially  the 
Rabbinic  Jew,  would  be  particularly  inclined.  But  even  the  Rabbis 
saw  that  its  encouragement  would  lead  to  the  profanation  of  what 
was  holy ;  to  rash,  idle,  and  wrong  vows ;  and  to  the  worst  and  most 
demoralising  kind  of  perjury,  as  inconvenient  consequences  made 
themselves  felt.  Of  many  sayings,  condemnatory  of  the  practice,  one 
will  suffice  to  mark  the  general  feeling :  ^  He  who  makes  a  vow,  even 

^6dH!;»«  if  he  keep  it,  deserves  the  name  of  wicked.' «  Nevertheless,  the 
practice  must  have  attained  terrible  proportions,  whether  as  regards 
the  number  of  vows,  the  lightness  with  which  they  were  made,  or  the 
kind  of  things  which  became  their  object.  The  larger  part  of  the 
Mishnic  Tractate  on  *  Vows '  (Nedarim,  in  eleven  chapters)  describes 
what  expressions  were  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  vows,  and  what 
would  either  legally  invalidate  and  annul  a  vow,  or  leave  it  binding. 
And  here  we  learn,  that  those  who  were  of  full  age,  and  not  in  a 
position  of  dependence  (such  as  wives)  would  make  almost  any  kind 
of  vows,  such  as  that  they  would  not  lie  down  to  sleep,  not  speak  to 
their  wives  or  children,  not  have  intercourse  with  their  brethren,  and 
even  things  more  wrong  or  foolish — all  of  which  were  solemnly  treated 
as  binding  on  the.  conscience.  Similarly,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
the  express  words  of  vowing.  Not  only  the  word  *  Qorban '  [Korbari] — - 
*  given  to  God ' — but  any  similar  expression,  such  as  QonaJchj  or  Qonam  * 
(the  latter  also  a  Phoenician  expression,  and  probably  an  equivalent  for 
Q&yam,  *  let  it  be  established  *)  would  suffice ;  the  mention  of  anything 

>  Aooording  to  Nedar.  10  a,  the  Babbis      the  Lord  '  (Lev.  i.  2),  in  order  that  the 
t^T^ted  iM$  word  mt«adiol  '  Q(nrlHin  tQ      ^Mae  ol  Qod  might  iiot  be  idl^  take^. 
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laid  npon  the  altar  (though  not  of  the  altar  itself),  snch  as  the  wood,     CHAP, 
or  the  fire,  would  constitnte  a  vow,*  nay,  the  repetition  of  the  form     XXXI 
which  generally  followed  on  the  votive  Qonam  or  Qorban  had  binding  ^      ' 
lorce,   even  though  not  preceded  by  these  terms.     Thus,  if  a  man  i-* 
said :   '  That  I  eat  or  taste  of  such  a  thing,'  it  constituted  a  vow, 
which  bound  him  not  to  eat  or  taste  it,  because  the  common  formula 
was :  '  Qorban  (or  Qonam)  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  do  such  a  thing,' 
and  the  omission  of  the  votive  word  did  not  invalidate  a  vow,  if  it 
were  otherwise  regularly  expressed.**  ^  *  jer. 

It  is  in  explaining  this  strange  provision,  intended  both  to  uphold  iim  sdfnn 
the  solemnity  of  vows,  and  to  discourage  the  rash  use  of  words,  that     ^ 
the  Talmud  ®  makes  use  of  the  word  '  hcmd*  in  a  connection  which  •n.i. 
we  have  supposed  might,  by  association  of  ideas,  have  suggested  to 
Christ  the  contrast  between  what  the  Bible  and  what  the  Rabbis 
regarded  as  ^  sanctified  hands,'  and  hence  between  the  commands  of 
God  and  the  traditions  of  the  Elders.     For  the  Talmud'  explains 
that,  when  a  man  simply  says  :  ^  That  (or  if )  I  eat  or  taste  such  a 
thing,'  it  is  imputed  as  a  vow,  and  he  may  not  eat  or  taste  of  it,  '  be- 
cause the  hand  is  on  the  Qorban '  ^ — ^the  mere  touch  of  Qorban  had  y*  d^d* 
sanctified  it,  and  put  it  beyond  his  reach,  just  as  if  it  had  been  laid  3*V 

on  the  altar  itself.  Here,  then,  was  a  contrast.  According  to  the  m^'umm 
Rabbis,  the  touch  of  ^  a  common '  hand  defiled  Gbd's  good  gift  of 
meat,  while  the  touch  of  ^  a  sanctified '  hand  in  rash  or  wicked  words 
might  render  it  impossible  to  give  anything  to  a  parent,  and  so 
involve  the  grossest  breach  of  the  Fifth  Commandment!  Such, 
according  to  Rabbinic  Law,  was  the  ^  common  '  and  such  the  '  sanctify- 
ing' touch  of  the   hands — and  did  such   traditionalism   not  truly 

*  make  void  the  Word  of  God '  ? 

A  few  ftirther  particulars  may  serve  to  set  this  in  clearer  light. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  votive  word 

*  Qorban^  although  meaning  *  a  gift,'  or  *  given  to  God,'  necessarily 
dedicated  a  thing  to  the  Temple.  The  meaning  might  simply  be, 
and  generally  was,  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  like  Qorbcm — ^that  is, 
that  in  regard  to  the  person  or  persons  named,  the  thing  termed  was 
to  be  considered  as  if  it  were  Qorban,  laid  on  the  altar,  and  put 
entirely  out  of  their  reach.  For,  although  included  under  the  one 
name,  there  were  really  two  kinds  of  vows :  those  of  consecration  to 
God,  and  those  of  personal  obligation ' — and  the  latter  were  the  most 
frequent. 

To  continue.     The  legal  distinction  between  a  vow,  an  oath,  and 

>  See  Maimonidei,  Yad  haObas.,  ^ilkh.  Nedw.  L  1, 8. 
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BOOK     'Ihe  bafi^'  are  deartjr  nlark^  botk  in  reMon  ftnd  in  Jewish  Law; 

III        Tbe  oath  Was  ab  abtolate^  the  tow  a  oonditionid  undertakiiig — theif 

'      '  di£feieiDce  being  miH*ked  even  hj  this,  Uiat  the  language  of  a  vow  ran 

^^(^^  thus:  'Tbat'ot^if'  <I  or  another  do  such  a  thing,' <if  I  eat; '* 

^31K  while  that  of  tiie  oath  was  a  simple  affirmation  or   negation,^  ^I 

piK  kS  ^  shall  not  eat.'  ">  Oh  the  other  hand^  the  '  ban '  might  refer  to  one  of 
three  things :  those  dedicated  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood,  those 
dedicated  to  God^  or  else  to  a  seiitence  pronounced  by  the  Sanhedrin.^ 
In  any  case  it  was  not  lawful  to  *  ban  '  the  whole  of  one's  property, 
nor  even  one  class  of  one's  property  (such  as  all  one's  sheep),  nor 
jet  what  could  not,  ki  the  fullest  sense,  be  called  one's  property ,  such 
as  a  child,  a  Hebrew  slave^  or  a  purdliased  field,  which  had  to  be 
rsstordd  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee ;  while  an  inherited  field,  if  banned, 
wonld  go  in  perpetuity  for  the  use  x^  the  priesthood.  Similarly,  the 
Law  limited  vows.  Those  intended  to  incite  to  an  act  (as  on  the  part 
of  ode  who  sold  ^  thing),  or  by  way  of  exaggeration,  or  in  cases  of 
mistaiDO,  and,  lastly,  vows  which  circumstances  rendered  impossible, 
weke  declared  null.  To  these  four  classes  the  Mishnah  added  those 
made  to  6i3Ca{)e  muider,  robbery,  and  the  exactions  of  the  publican. 

f*(iT\\B  *  If  A  ▼^^  ^f^^  regarded  as  rash  or  wrong,  attempts  were  made  * 

w^  open  a  to  Open  a  door  fo^  repentance.'  Absolutions  from  a  vow  might  be 
dbtidned  before  a  ^sage,'.  or,  in  his  absence,  before  three  laymen,' 
uriien  all  oUigations  became  null  and  void.     At  the  same  time  the 

iiu«.L8  Mishnah'  admits,  that  this  power  of  absdvijig  &om  vows  was  a 
titMUtion  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,*  since  it  received  little  (or, 
as  Mvrimoniies  puts  it,  no)  support  from  Scripture.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  words  <rf  Christ  referred  to  such 
vows  of  personal  obligation.  By  these  a  person  might  bind  himself 
in  regaid  to  men  or  things,  or  else  put  that  which  was  another's  out 
df  his  own  reach,  or  that  which  was  his  own  out  of  the  reach  of 
another,  and  this  as  completely  as  if  the  thing  or  things  had  beeh 
Qorba^j  a  gift  given  to  God.  Thus,  by  simply  saying,  *  Qonam,'  or 
*  Qorban,  that  hf  which  I  might  be  profited  by  thee,'  a  person  bound 
himself  nev^er  to  touch,  tsistje,  or  have  anything  that' belonged  to  the 
pereon  ao  addressed.     Similarly,  by  saying  *  Qorban,  that  by  which 
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Q.  8.  HillL  fibebh.  v\.  1. 
'  This  is  altogether  a  very  carious 
mshluih.  tt  adds  to  t^e  temark  quoted 
in  the  text  this  other  significaiit  admis- 
aon,  that  the  laws  about  the  Sabbath^ 
ftafttiYe  tuiteAjagA,  ^ECmd  the  malversatloh  of 
things  devoted  to  Qod  *are  like  moun- 


UAtM  hanging:  by  onie  hair,'  sintse  Scrip- 
ture IB  scant  on  these  subjects,  while  the 
traditional  Laws  are  many. 

•  On  the  subject  of  Vows  see  also  '^Tho 
Temple  and  its  Services^'  pp.  322-326. 
^e  student  should  consult  SivhrS^  Par, 
Mattoth,  pp«  M  »  to  M  «. 


POSSIBLE  GONFUCT  WITH  THE  HFTH  COMMANDMENT.  SI 

thou  mighteat  be  profited  by  me/  he  woald  prevent  the  person  so     OHAF. 

addresaed  from  ever  deriving  any  benefit  from  that  which  belonged     XXXI 

to  him.    And  so  stringent  waa  the  ordinance,  that  (ahpost  in  the  ^      "^"^ 

words  of  Christ)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  soch  a  vow  waa  binding) 

even  if  what  was  vowed  involved  a  breach  of  the  Law.*    It  cannot  be  *Kedtt.iLf 

denied  that  such  vows,  in  regard  to  parents,  would  be  binding,  and 

that  they  were  actually  made.'     Indeed,  the  question  is  disoossed 

in  the  Mishnah  in  ao  many  words,  whether  '  honour  o!  father  and 

mother '  ^  constituted  a  ground  for  invalidating  a  vow,  and  decided       nins  ^ 

in  the  negative  against  a  solitary  dissenting  voice.^     And  if  doubt  ?^^^^ 

should  still  exist,  a  case  is  related  in  iiie  Mishnah,^  in  which  a  fether  *  Nedar.  v. 

was  thus  shut  out  by  the  vow  of  his  son  fiiom  anything  by  which 

he  might  be  profited  by  him  (ny;q  ^^ff*^  y^  V^  ^iW)-^    'Thus  the 

charge  brought  by  Christ  is  in  ftdleat  accordance  with  tine  facts  of 

the  case.    More  than  this,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  by  St.  Mark 

shows  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  custonoa  and  law. 

For,  the  se^ningly  inappropriate  addition  to  our  Lord's  mention  of 

the  Fifth  Commandment  of  the  words :  ^  He  that  revileth  father  or 

mother,  he  shall  (let  him)  surely  die,'*  is  not  only  explained  but  'Hx. nLif. 

vindicated  by  the  common  usage  of  the  Babbia,*  to  mention  along 

with  a  command  the  penalty  attaching  to  its  iHreach,  so  as  to  indicate 

the  importance  which  Scripture  attached  to  it.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  words  of  St.  Mark :  '  Qorban  (that  is  to  say,  gift  [visL,  to  God}) 

that  by  which  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me,'  are  a  most  exact 

transcription  into  Greek  of  the  common  formula  of  vowing,  as  given 

in  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud  ("h  7)^,r;^  r\^f  Rl?).* 

But  Christ  did  not  merely  show  the  hypocrisy  of  the  system  of 
traditionalism  in  conjoining  in  the  name  of  religion  the  greatest 
outward  punctiliousness  with  the  grossest  breach  of  real  duty. 
Never,  alas !  was  that  aspect  of  prophecy,  which  in  the  present  saw 
the  future,  more  clearly  vindicated  than  as  the  words  of  Isaiah  to 
Israel  now  appeared  in  their  final  fulfilment :  '  This  people  honoureth 

'  I  can    only  express    snrprise,  that  confirmed — implying,  that  in  no  cinmm- 

Wikuoke  should  throw  doubt   upon  it.  stances  could  a  parent  partake  of  any* 

It   is    folly    admitted    by   Levy,  Targ.  thing  belonging  to  his  son,  if  he  had  pro- 

Worterb.  sub  ]y^p'  nounced  such  a  vow,  the  only  relaxation 

*  In  this  case  the  son,  desirous  that  being  that  in  case  of  actual  starYstion 
his  father  should  share  in  the  festivities  ('if  he  have  not  what  to  eat')  the  son  might 
at  his  marriage,  proposed  to  give  to  a  make  a  present  to  a  thfad  penon,  when 
friend  the  court  in  which  the  banquet  the  fttther  might  in  turn  receive  of  it. 
was  to  be  held  and  the  banquet  itself,  '  Comp.  Wunsehe,  ad  loc. 
but  only  for  the  purpose  that  his  father  *  Other  translations  have  been  pro- 
might  eat  and  drink  with  him.  The  posed,  but  the  above  is  taken  from  Nedar. 
proposal  was  refused  as  involving  sin,  riii.  7,  with  the  change  only  of  Qonam 
and  the  point  afterwards  discussed  and  into  Qarbam. 
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BOOK  Me  with  their  lips,  bnt  their  heart  is  far  from  Me.  Howbeit,  in  Tiim 
m  do  they  worship  Me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
^  '  '  men.'  *  But  in  thus  setting  forth  for  the  first  time  the  real  character 
of  traditionalism,  and  setting  Himself  in  open  opposition  to  its  fun- 
damental principles,  the  Christ  enunciated  also  for  the  first  time  the 
fundamental  principle  of  His  own  interpretation  of  the  Law.  That  Law 
was  not  a  system  of  extemalism,  in  which  outward  things  aflfected 
the  inner  man.  It  was  moral,  and  addressed  itself  to  man  aa  a 
moral  being — to  his  heart  and  conscience.  As  the  spring  of  aU 
moral  action  was  within,  so  the  mode  of  affecting  it  would  be  in¥rard« 
Not  from  without  inwards,  but  firom  within  outwards :  such  was  the 
principle  of  the  new  Kingdom,  as  setting  forth  the  Law  in  its  ful- 
ness and  fulfilling  it.  ^  There  is  nothing  firom  without  the '  man, 
that,  entering  into  him,  can  defile  him ;  but  the  things  which  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  man,  those  are  they  that  defile  the'  man.'*  Not 
only  negatively,  but  positively,  was  this  the  fundamental  principle  ol 
Christian  practice  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Pharisaic  Judaism. 
It  is  in  this  essential  contrariety  of  principle,  rather  than  in  any 
details,  that  the  unspeakable  difference  between  Christ  and  all  con- 
temporary teachers  appears.  Nor  is  even  this  all.  For,  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Christ  conoeming  that  which  entereth  from  without 
and  that  which  cometh  from  within,  covers,  in  its  fuU  appUcation, 
not  only  the  principle  of  Christian  Uberty  in  regard  to  the  Mosaic 
Law,  but  touches  fiEir  deeper  and  permanent  questions,  affecting  not 
only  the  Jew,  but  all  men  and  to  all  times. 

As  we  read  it,  the  discussion,  to  which  such  fuU  reference  has 
been  made,  had  taken  place  between  the  Scribes  and  the  Lord,  while 
the  multitude  perhaps  stood  aside.  But  when  enunciating  the  grand 
principle  of  what  constituted  real  defilement,  '  He  called  to  Him  the 
•Sk  Matt,  multitude.'  *  It  was  probably  while  pursuing  their  way  to  Caper- 
s''Mark  TiL  naum,  when  this  conversation  had  taken  place,  that  His  disciples  after- 
wards reported,  that  the  Pharisees  had  been  offended  by  that  saying 
of  His  to  the  muititude.  Even  this  implies  the  wedmess  of  the 
disciples :  that  they  were  not  only  influenced  by  the  good  or  evil 
opinion  of  these  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  but  in  some  measuie 
sympathised  with  their  views.  All  this  is  quite  natural,  and,  as 
bringing  before  us  real,  not  imaginary  persons,  so  far  evidential  of 
the  narrative.     The  answer  which  the  Lord  gave  the  disciples  bore  a 

■  The  quotation  is  a  'Tugnm,'  whioh         '  Mark  the  definite  article. 
In  the  laat  olaose  foUowa  alnfost  entlzely         *  The  words  in  8t.  Mark  vii.  16  aie  of 
t|M  h\K.  ngj  doobfefol  autbeoticity. 
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r&att  wltHD^  otJTWABDs,  Ti(A!  rixM  wrtHoiTF  mwAiiDS.  Si 

* 

twofold  aspect :  that  of  solemn  warning  concerning  the  inevitable     OHAP. 
fate  of  every  plant  which  God  had  not  planted,  and  that  of  warning     ZXXI 
concerning  the  character  and  issne  of  Pharisaic  teaching,  as  being 
the  leadership  of  the  blind  by  the  blind,'  which  must  end  in  min  to 
both. 

But  even  so  the  words  of  Christ  are  represented  in  the  Gospel  as 
sounding  strange  and  difficult  to  the  disciples — so  truthful  and  natural 
is  the  narrative.  But  they  were  earnest,  genuine  men ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  home  in  Capernaum,  Peter,  as  the  most  courageous 
of  tiiem,  broke  the  reserve — half  of  fear  and  half  of  reverence— which, 
despite  their  necessary  familiarity,  seems  to  have  subsisted  between 
the  Master  and  His  disciples.  And  the  existence  of  such  reverential 
reserve  in  such  circumstances  appears,  the  more  it  is  considered,  yet 
another  evidence  of  Christ's  Divine  Character,  just  as  the  impHed 
allusion  to  it  in  the  narrative  is  another  undesigned  proof  of  its 
truthfulness.  And  so  Peter  would  seek  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  an  explanation  of  what  still  seemed  to  him  only  parabolia 
in  the  Master's  teaching.  He  received  it  in  the  fullest  manner. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  part  even  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  which 
accorded  with  the  higher  views  of  the  Rabbis.  Those  sins  which 
Christ  set  before  them  as  sins  of  the  outward  and  inward  man,'  and 
of  what  connects  the  two :  our  relation  to  others,  were  the  outcome 
of  ^  evil  thoughts.'  And  this,  at  least,  the  Rabbis  also  taught ;  ex- 
plaining, with  much  detail,  how  the  heart  was  alike  the  source  of 
strength  and  of  weakness,  of  good  and  of  evil  thoughts,  loved  and 
hated,  envied,  lusted  and  deceived,  proving  each  statement  from 
Scripture.*  But  never  before  could  they  have  realised,  that  anything  •  Mi&t.  on 
entering  from  without  could  not  defile  a  man.  Least  of  all  could  ^ 
they  perceive  the  final  inference  which  St.  Mark  long  afterwards 
derived  from  this  teaching  of  the  Lord :  ^  This  He  said^  making  all 
meats  dean.'  ^  '  ^  st.  icuk 

>  Both  these  sayings  seem  to  have  been  calnmnions  and  evil  speaking  about  our 

proverbial  at  the  time,  although  I  am  fellow-men. 

not  able  to  quote  any  passage  in  Jewish  '  I  have  accepted  this  rendering  of  the 

writings  in  which  they  occur  in  exactly  words,  first  propounded  by  St.  Chrysostom, 

the  same  form.  and  now  adopted  in  the   Revised  Ver- 

'  In  St  Mark  vii.  21  these  outoomings  sion,  although  not  without  much   mis- 

of  '  evil  thoughts  *  are  arremged  in  three  giving.    For  there  is  strong  objection  to  it 

groups  of  four,  characterised  as  in  thetezt;  .from  the  Jewish  %iu$  and  views.    The 

while  in  St.  Mat];,  zv.  19  the  order  of  the  statement  in  Ber.  61  a,  last  line,  *The 

ten  commandments  seems  followed.   The  cesophagus  which  causeth  to  enter  and 

account  of  St.  Mark  is  the  fuller.    In  both  which  casteth  out  all  manner  of  meat, 

accounts   the    expression    'blasphemy'  (^3KD    ^^D    ^D    K^VIDI   D*33D    OC^) 

(/SXwr^M^)— rendered    in   the  Revised  seems  to  imply  that  the  feordi  of  Chritt 

Yeralon  by  « railing  '—seems  to  refer  to  ^oere  a  praverhal  ewpreuUm.    The  TO- 
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BOOK  Yet  another  time  Iiad  Peter  to  learii  that  lesson,  when  his  remA* 

ni        ance  to  the  teaching  of  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaTon 

'^^  was  silenced  hj  this;   'What  Grod  hath  cleansed,  make  not  t^oa 

'Aotex.14    common.'^    Not  onlj  the  spirit  of  legalism,  bat  the  very  terms 

<  conmion '  (in  reference  to  the  unwashen  hands)  and  *  making  clean ' 

are  the  same.     Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  if  the  vision  of  Peter  was 

real,  and  not,  as  negative  criticism  would  have  it,  invented  so  as  to 

make  an  imaginary  Peter — ^Apostle  of  the  Jews — speak  and  act  like 

Paul.     On  that  hypothesis,  the  correspondence  of  thought  and  ex- 

pression  would  seem,  indeed,  inexplicable ;  on  the  former,  the  Peter, 

who  has  had  that  vision,  is  telling  through  St.  Mark  the  teaching 

that  underlay  it  all,  and,  as  he  looked  back  upon  it,  dravring  from 

it  the  inference  which  he  understood  not  at  the  time  :  '  This  He  said, 

making  all  meats  clean.' 

A  most  difficult  lesson  this  for  a  Jew,  and  for  one  like  Peter,  nay, 
for  us  ally  to  learn.  And  still  a  third  time  had  Peter  to  learn  it, 
when,  in  his  fear  of  the  Judaisers  from  Jerusalem,  he  made  that 
common  which  God  had  made  clean,  had  care  of  th^  unwashen  hands, 
but  forgot  that  the  Lord  had  made  clean  all  meats.  Terrible,  indeed, 
must  have  been  that  contention  which  followed  between  Paul  and 
Peter.  Eighteen  centuries  have  passed,  and  that  fatal  strife  is  still 
the  ground  of  theological  contention  against  the  truth.^  Eighteen 
centuries,  and  within  the  Church  also  the  strife  still  continues. 
Brethren  sharply  contend  and  are  separated,  because  they  vrill  insist 
on  that  as  of  necessity  whidi  should  be  treated  as  of  indifference : 
because  of  the  not  eating  with  unwashen  hands,  forgetful  that  He 
has  made  all  meats  dean  to  him  who  is  inwardly  and  spiritually 
cleansed. 


madio  idea  is  baied  on  the  onrious  physSo* 
logical  notion  (Midr.  on  Eooles.  vii.  19), 
tint  the  food  passed  from  the  Gesophagos 
first  into  the  larger  intestine  {Henuei, 
ODDilt  perhaps  «  amoinmy,  where  the 
food  was  supposed  to  be  croshed  as  in  a 
miU  (V&yyik  B.  4 ;  18 ;  Midr.  on  ScoL 
xii.  3),  and  thence  only,  through  yarious 
organs,  into  the  stomach  proper.  (As  re- 
gards the  process  in  animalB,  see  Leny- 
Mha^  Zool.  d.  Talm.  pp.  87-40.)  (The 
passage  from  Ber.  61  a  has  been  so 
rendered  by  WSiaueko^  in  his  note  on  St 
Hatt^  zv.  17,  as  to  be  in  parts  well  nigh 
imintelli^ble.)    It  may  interest  students 


that  the  strange  word  d^fSfNir,  rendntd 
both  in  the  A.Y.  and  the  R.y.  1^ 
*  draught,'  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
Babbinic  Aphidra  (XC!VWi\  ^iMtitk 
Lwy  renders  by  *the  floor  of  a  stable 
formed  by  the  excrements  of  the  i^wfa*^!* 
which  are  soaked  and  stamped  into  a 
hard  mass.' 

■  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  Tubingen  aohool  aiui  of 
kindred  negative  theology  is  based  on  a 
supposed  contrariety  between  the  Petrine 
and  Pauline  direction,  and  that  this 
again  is  chiefly  based  on  the  ocourrenot 
in  Antiooh  reoorded  in  QaL  U>  11  Ido» 
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CHAPTER  XXXa 

OliSJLT  OSlBlft  IN  POF0LAB  FEBUNCH^^THB  LAJiT  t>I8OO0B8lfiS  IK  TBI 
flTKAQOOUB  OP  OAPBRKAUM — OH&IBT  THB  fi&BAD  OP  LlFB— 'WILIi  TS 
AL80  GO  AWAT)' 

(St.  John  vi  S2-71.)  > 

Thb  narrativd  now  returns  to  those  who,  on  the  previous  eyeningy  cHAP. 
had,  after  the  miraculous  meal,  been  '  sent  away  *  to  their  homes,  yyyn 
We  remember,  that  this  had  been  after  an  abortive  attempt  on  their  ^- — •-— ' 
part  to  take  Jesus  by  force  and  make  Him  their  Messiah-King.  We 
can  understand  how  the  effectual  resistance  of  Jesus  to  their  purpose 
not  only  weakened,  but  in  great  measure  neutralised,  the  effect 
of  the  miracle  which  they  had  witnessed.  In  fact,  we  look  upon 
this  check  as  the  first  turning  of  the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  what  ideas  and  expectations  of  an  altogether 
external  character  those  men  connected  with  the  Messiah  of  their 
dreams.  At  last,  by  some  miracle  more  notable  even  than  the  giving 
of  the  Manna  in  the  wilderness,  enthusiasm  has  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  thousands  were  determined  to  give  up  their 
pilgrimage  to  the  Passover,  and  then  and  there  proclaim  the  Galilean 
Teacher  Israelis  King.  K  He  were  the  Messiah,  such  was  His  right- 
ful title.  Why  then  did  He  so  strenuously  and  effectually  resist  it  ? 
In  ignorance  of  His  real  views  concerning  the  Kingship,  they  would 
naturally  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  from  fear,  from  misgiving, 
from  want  of  belief  in  Himself.  At  any  rate.  He  could  not  be  the 
Messiah,  Who  would  not  be  Israel's  King.  Enthusiasm  of  this  kind, 
once  repressed,  could  never  be  kindled  again.  Henceforth  there  was 
eontinuous  misunderstanding,  doubt,  and  defection  among  former 
adherents,  growing  into  opposition  and  hatred  unto  death.  Even 
to  those  who  took  not  this  position,  Jesus,  His  Words  and  Works, 
were  henceforth  a  constant  mystery.^     And  so  it  came,  that  the  mom- 

*  It  to  spedally  requested,  that  this  of  the  fate  of  Elijah  on  the  morning 

chapter  be  read  aAong  with  the  text  of  after  the  miiade  on  Mount  Oarmel.    But 

ficriptnre.  how  different  the  bearing  of  Christ  fran 

'  We  are  here  involnntarilj  reminded  that  of  the  great  Prophet  1 
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ing  after  the  miracnlons  meal  fonnd  the  vast  majority  of  those  wbo 
had  been  fed,  either  in  their  homes  or  on  their  pilgrim-way  to  the 
Passover  at  Jemsalem.  Only  comparatively  few  came  back  to  seek 
Him,  where  they  had  eaten  bread  at  ELis  Hand.  And  even  to  them, 
as  the  after-conversation  shows,  Jesus  was  a  mystery.  They  oonld 
not  disbelieve,  and  yet  they  could  not  believe ;  and  they  sought  both 
'  a  sign '  to  guide,  and  an  explanation  to  give  them  its  understand- 
ing. Tet  out  of  them  was  there  such  selection  of  grace,  that  all 
that  the  Father  had  given  would  reach  Him,  and  that  they  who, 
by  a  personal  act  of  believing  choice  and  by  determination  of  con- 
viction, would  come,  should  in  no  wise  be  rejected  of  Him. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  mental  and  moral  state  of  those  who,  on 
the  morning  after  the  meal,  came  to  seek  Jesus,  which  alone  explains 
the  questions  and  answers  of  the  interview  at  Capernaum.  As  we 
read  it :  '  the  day  following,  the  multitude  which  stood  on  the  other 
[the  eastern]  side  of  the  sea '  ^  saw  that  Jesus  was  not  there,  neither 
His  disciples.'  *  But  of  two  facts  they  were  cognisant.  They  knew 
that,  on  the  evening  before,  only  one  boat  had  come  over,  bringing 
Jesus  and  His  disciples ;  and  that  Jesus  had  not  returned  in  it  wilih 
His  disciples,  for  they  had  seen  them  depart,  while  Jesus  remained  to 
dismiss  the  people.  In  these  circumstances  they  probably  imagined, 
that  Christ  had  returned  on  foot  by  land,  being,  of  course,  ignorant 
of  the  miracle  of  that  night.  But  the  wind  which  had  been  contrary 
to  the  disciples,  had  also  driven  over  to  the  eastern  shore  a  number 
of  fishing-boats  from  Tiberias  (and  this  is  one  of  the  undesigned 
confirmations  of  the  narrative).  These  they  now  hired,  and  came 
to  Capernaum,  making  inquiry  for  Jesus.  Whether  on  that  Friday 
afternoon  they  went  to  meet  Him  on  His  way  from  Grenneearet 
(which  the  wording  of  St.  John  vi.  25  makes  likely),  or  awaited  His 
arrival  at  Capernaum,  is  of  little  importance.  Sinularly,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  conversation  and  outlined  addreea 
of  Christ  took  place  on  one  or  partly  on  several  occasions :  on  the 
Friday  aft;emoon  and  Sabbath  morning,  or  only  on  the  Sabbath.  All 
that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  the  last  part  (at  any  rate^)  was 
spoken  *  in  Synagogue,  as  He  taught  in  Capernaum.'  ®  It  has  been 
well  observed,  that  *  there  are  evident  breaks  after  verse  40  and 
verse  51.''  Probably  the  succession  of  events  may  have  been,  that 
part  of  what  is  here  recorded  by  St,  John^  had  taken  place  when 
those  from  across  the  Lake  had  first  met  Jesus ;  ®  part  on  the  way 
to,  and  entering,  the  Synagogue ;  ^  and  part  as  what  He  spoke  in  Hi4 

>  Weitoott,Bd  loo. 
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Discourse,*  and  then  after  the  defection  of  some  of  His  former  dis-     CHAP. 
ciples.«>    But  we  can  only  suggest  such  an  arrangement,  since  it     xxxn 
would  have  been   quite  consistent  with  Jewish  practice,  that  the  ^'     ^^_^ 
greater  part  should  have  taken  place  in  the   Synagogue  itself,  the  b^.ei-M 
Jewish  questions   and  objections   representing  either  an  irregular 
running  commentary  on  His  Words,  or  expressions  during  breaks  in, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of.  His  teaching. 

This,  however,  is  a  primary  requirement,  that,  what  Christ  is 
reported  to  have  spoken,  should  appear  suited  to  His  hearers  :  such  as 
would  appeal  to  what  they  knew,  such  also  as  they  could  understand. 
This  must  be  kept  in  view,  even  while  admitting  that  the  Evangelist 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  light  of  much  later  and  fuller  knowledge, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  there  may 
be  breaks  and  omissions  in  the  reported,  as  compared  with  the  original 
Discourse,  which,  if  supplied,  would  make  its  understanding  much 
easier  to  a  Jew.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Discourse  in  question  was  delivered 
in  the  city,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  of  Christ's  great 
miracles,  and  the  centre  of  His  teaching,  and  in  the  Synagogue,  built 
by  the  good  Centurion,  and  of  which  Jairus  was  the  chief  ruler. 
Here  we  have  the  outward  and  inward  conditions  for  even  the  most 
advanced  teaching  of  Christ.  Again,  it  was  delivered  under  twofold 
moral  conditions,  to  which  we  may  expect  the  Discourse  of  Christ  to 
be  adapted.  For,  first,  it  was  after  that  miraculous  feeding  which 
had  raised  the  popular  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  also 
after  that  chilling  disappointment  of  their  Judaistic  hopes  in  Christ's 
utmost  resistance  to  His  Messianic  proclamation.  They  now  came 
*  seeking  for  Jesus,'  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  those,  to  them,  contradictory  and  irreconcilable 
facts;  they  came,  because  they  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  without 
seeing  in  them  '  signs.'  ®  And  therefore  they  came  for  such  a  '  sign '  • 
as  they  could  perceive,  and  for  such  teaching  in  interpretation  of  it 
as  they  could  understand.  They  were,  outwardly — ^by  what  had 
happened — prepared  for  the  very  highest  teaching,  to  which  the 
preceding  events  had  led  up,  and  therefore  they  must  receive  such, 
if  any.  But  they  were  not  inwardly  prepared  for  it,  and  therefore 
they  could  not  understand  it.  Secondly,  and  in  connection  with 
it,  we  must  remember  that  two  high  points  had  been  reached — by 
the  people,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah-King ;  by  the  ship's  company, 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  Ood.  However  imperfectly  these  truths  may 
bATebeen  apprehended,  yet  the  teaching  of  Chiist|  if  it  was  to  be  pro- 
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BOOK     gressive,  mast  start  from  them,  and  then  point  onwards  and  upwarch. 

m       In  this  expectation  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.     And  if,  hj  the  aide 

^    ^  of  all  this,  we  shall  find  allusions  to  peculiarly  Jewish  thoughta  and 

views,  these  will  not  only  confirm  the  Evangelic  narrative,  but  fomiah 

adSitional  evidence  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth  GoapeL 

1.  The  question  * :  ^  Rabbi,  when  camest  Thou  hither  ? '  with  whioh 
they  from  the  eastern  shore  greeted  Jesus,  seems  to  imply  that  they  wete 
perplexed  about,  and  that  some  perhaps  had  heard  a  vague  rumour  of 
the  miracle  of,  His  return  to  the  western  shore.  It  was  the  beginniiig 
of  that  unhealthy  craving  for  the  miraculous  which  the  Lord  had  so 
sharply  to  reprove.  In  His  own  words :  they  sought  Him  not  becanae 
they  ^  saw  signs,'  but  because  they  '  ate  of  the  loaves/  and,  in  their 
coarse  love  for  the  miraculous,  ^  were  filled.'  ^  What  brought  them, 
was  not  that  they  had  discerned  either  the  higher  meaning  of  that 
miracle,  or  the  Son  of  God,  but  those  carnal  Judaistic  expeotaaoies 
which  had  led  them  to  proclaim  Him  King.  What  they  waited  for, 
was  a  Kingdom  of  God — not  in  righteousness,  joy,  and  peaoe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  in  meat  and  drink — a  kingdom  with  miraouloUB 
wilderness-banquets  to  Israel,  and  coarse  miraculous  triumphs  over 
the  Gentiles.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous  Messianic  banquet  which 
a  sensuous  realism  expected,  or  of  the  achievements  for  which  it 
looked,  every  figure  in  which  prophets  had  clothed  the  brightneea  of 
those  days  was  first  literalised,  and  then  exaggerated,  till  the  most 
glorious  poetic  descriptions  became  the  most  repulsively  inoongmoos 
caricatures  of  spiritual  Messianic  expectancy.  The  fruit-trees  weie 
every  day,  or  at  least  every  week  or  two,  to  yield  their  riches,  tbe 
fields  their  harvests ;  ^  the  grain  was  to  stand  ]ike  palm  trees,  and  to 
Bh^'af.^.!  be  reaped  and  winnowed  without  labour.®  Similar  blessings  were  to 
•Kethub.  yjgj^  ^j^^  y^Q .  Qi.(jiiiary  trees  would  bear  like  fruit  trees,  and  eveiy 
produce,  of  every  clime,  would  be  found  in  Palestine  in  such  abundanoe 
and  luxuriance  as  only  the  wildest  imagination  could  conceive. 

Such  were  the  carnal  thoughts  about  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom 
of  those  who  sought  Jesus  because  they  '  ate  of  the  loaves,  and  wen 
filled.'  What  a  contrast  between  them  and  the  Christ,  as  He  pointed 
them  f?om  the  search  for  aiLch  meat  to  ^  work  for  the  meat  which  He 
woula  give  ^em,'  not  as  a  merely  Jewish  Messiah,  but  as  ^  the  Son 
of  Man.'  And  yet,  in  uttering  this  strange  truth,  Jesus  could  appeal 
to  something  they  knew  when  He  added,  '  for  Him  the  Father  hatii 
sealed,  even   God.'     The  words,  which  seem  almost  inexplicable  in 
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>  Canon   Westeott  notes  the  intended      ally, ''were  satisfied  with  food  as 
wsHsm  in  the  cboioe  of  words:  '  liter-      with  fodder  * '    l^iy  i<i><i  ■■ 
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this  connection,  become  clear  when  we  remember  that  this  was  a     OHAP. 
wetl-known  Jewish  expression.     According  to  the  Rabbis,  *  the  seal    XXXII 
of  God  was  TnUh  (AeMeTH),'  the  three  letters  of  which  this  word    ~   ' 
is  composed  in  Hebrew  (ddk)  being,  as  was  significantly  pointed 
ont,  respectively  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
alphabet.*    Thns  the  words  of  Christ  would  convey  to  His  hearers  •Jtr.sanh. 
that  for  the  real  meat,  which  would  endure  to  etemcd  life-^for  the  b.  si' 
better  Messianic  banquet — they  must  come  to  Him,  because  God  had 
impressed  upon  Him  His  own  seal  of  truth,  and  so  authenticated  His 
Teaching  and  Mission. 

In  passing,  we  mark  this  as  a  Jewish  allusioU)  which  only  a  Jewish 
writer  (not  an  Ephesian  Gospel)  would  have  recorded.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one«  It  almost  seems  like  a  sudden  gleam  of 
light — as  if  they  were  putting  their  hand  to  this  Divine  Seal,  when 
they  now  ask  Him  what  they  must  do,  in  order  to  work  the  Works  of 
God  ?  Yet  strangely  refracted  seems  this  ray  of  light,  when  they 
connect  the  Works  of  God  widi  their  own  doing.  And  Christ  directed 
th^n,  as  before,  only  more  clearly,  to  Himself.  To  work  the  Works  of 
God  they  must  not  do,  but  believe  in  Him  Whom  God  had  sent. 
Their  twofold  error  consisted  in  ima^ning,  that  they  could  work 
the  Works  of  Gt)d,  and  this  by  some  doing  of  their  own.  On  die 
other  hand,  Christ  would  have  taught  them  that  these  Works  of  God 
were  independent  of  man,  and  theJt  they  would  be  achieved  through 
man's  faith  in  the  Mission  of  the  Christ. 

2.  As  it  impresses  itself  on  our  minds,  what  now  follows  ^  took  b  gt.  Jom 
place  at  a  somewhat  different  time — perhaps   on  the  way  to  the  ^' 
Synagogue.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum  the  lintel  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  it  bears  the  device  of  a  pot  of  manna,  ornamented  with  a  flowing 
pattern  of  vine  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes.^     Here  then  were  the 
outward  emblems,  which  would  connect  themselves  with  the  Lord's 
teaching  on  that  day.     The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  in 
the  ^  desert  place '  the  evening  before,  and  the  Messianic  thoughts 
which  clustered  around  it,  would  naturally  suggest  to  theu*  minds 
remembrance  of  the  manna.     That  manna,  which  was  Angels'  food, 
distilled  (as  they  imagined)  from  the  upper  light,  *the  dew   from 
above'® — miraculous  food,  of  all  manner  of  taste,  and  suited  to  every  •tonmrst 
age,  aocoiding  to  the  wish  at  conditioti  of  him  who  ate  it,^  but  bitter-  •  shem.  b. 
ness  to  Oentile  palates — they  expected  the  Messiah  to  bring  again 
iieaT^eai'.     Fof ,  ail  that  the  first  deliverer,  Moses,  had  done,  tbe 

>  Oomp.  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life/  pp.  256, 267. 
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second — Messiah — would  also  do.*  And  here,  over  iheir  Synagognei 
was  the  pot  of  manna — symbol  of  what  God  had  done,  earnest  of  what 
the  Messiah  would  do :  that  pot  of  manna,  which  was  now  among 
the  things  hidden,  but  which  Elijah,  when  he  came^  would  restore 
again! 

Here,  then,  was  a  real  sign.  In  their  view  the  events  of  yester- 
day must  lead  up  to  some  such  sign,  if  they  had  any  real  meaning. 
They  had  been  told  to  believe  on  Him,  as  the  One  authenticated 
by  God  with  the  seal  of  Truth,  and  Who  would  give  them  meat  to 
eternal  life.  By  what  sign  would  Christ  corroborate  His  assertion, 
that  they  might  see  and  believe?  What  work  would  He  do  to 
vindicate  His  claim  ?  Their  fathers  had  eaten  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness. To  understand  the  reasoning  of  the  Jews,  implied  but  not  folly 
expressed,  as  also  the  answer  of  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
(what  forms  another  evidence  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel),  that  it  was  the  oft  and  most  anciently  expressed  opinion 
that,  although  God  had  given  them  this  bread  out  of  heaven,  yet  it 
was  given  through  the  merits  of  Moses,  and  ceased  with  his  death.** 
This  the  Jews  had  probably  in  view,  when  they  asked :  *  What 
workest  Thou  ? ' ;  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  Christ's  emphatic 
assertion,  that  it  was  not  Moses  who  gave  Israel  that  bread.  And 
then  by  what,  with  all  reverence,  may  still  be  designated  a  peculiarly 
Jewish  turn  of  reasoning — such  as  only  those  familiar  with  Jewish 
literature  can  fully  appreciate  (and  which  none  but  a  Jewish  reporter 
would  have  inserted  in  his  Grospel) — the  Saviour  makes  quite  diflbrent^ 
yet  to  them  familiar,  application  of  the  manna.  Moses  had  not  given 
it — his  merits  had  not  procured  it — -but  His  Father  gave  them  the 
true  bread  out  of  heaven.  ^  For,'  as  He  explained,  *  the  bread  of  God 
is  that '  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  jgiveth  life  unto  the 
world.'  Again,  this  very  Rabbinic  tradition,  which  described  in  Buoh 
glowing  language  the  wonders  of  that  manna,  also  further  explained 
its  other  and  real  meaning  to  be,  that  if  Wisdom  said,  '  Eat  of  my 
rroT.  ix.  i  bread  and  drink  of  my  wine,'  ®  it  indicated  that  the  manna  and 
the  miraculous  water-supply  were  the  sequence  of  Israel's  reoeiving 
the  Law  and  the  Commandments  ^ — for  the  real  bread  from  heaven 
was  the  Law.*  * 


Pdendo-Jon. 
on  Dent, 
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Taan.  9  a 
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*  Not  as  in  the  A.V.  of^  ver.  33 :  •  He 
Which  cometh  down  from  heaven.'  The 
alteration  is  most  important  in  the  argu- 
ment as  addressed  to  the  Jews ;  the  one 
they  could  understand  and  would  admit, 
out  BO  the  other. 


*  In  the  MidiBsh  on  EocL  iL  S4 ;  UL 
12 ;  viii.  16,  we  are  told,  that  whoi  in 
Ecclesiastes  we  read  of  eating  aad  drink- 
ing, it  always  refers  to  the  Iaw  and.  good 
works. 


THE  BREAD  FROM  HEAVEN.  SI 

It  was  an  appeal  which  the  Jews  understood,  and  to  which  they     CHAP, 
oonld  not  but  respond.     Yet  the  mood  was  brief.     As  Jesus,  in     xxxn 
answer  to  the  appeal  that  He  would  evermore  give  them  this  bread,  '      ""^ 
onoe  more  directed  them  to  Himself — from  works  of  men  to  the 
Works  of  Qoi  and  to  faith — ^the  passing  gleam  of  spiritual  hope  had 
already  died  out,  for  they  had  seen  Him  and  '  yet  did  not  believe.' 

With  these  words  of  mingled  sadness  and  judgment,  Jesus  turned 
away  fit)m  His  questioners.  The  solemn  sayings  which  now  followed  •  "f  ^/^ 
oonld  not  have  been  spoken  to,  and  they  would  not  have  been  under- 
stood by,  the  multitude.  And  accordingly  we  find  that^  when  the 
canversation  of  the  Jews  is  once  more  introduced,^  it  takes  up  the  *»  yv.  41 
thread  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  when  Jesus  spake  of  Himself  as 
the  Bread  Which  had  come  down  from  heaven.  Had  they  heard 
whaty  in  our  view,  Jesus  spake  only  to  His  disciples,  their  objections 
would  have  been  to  more  than  merely  the  incongruity  of  Christ's 
claim  to  have  come  down  from  heaven.' 

3.  Regarding  these  words  of  Christ,  then,  as  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples, there  is  really  nothing  in  them  beyond  their  standpoint,  though 
they  open  views  of  the  far  horizon.  They  had  the  experience  of  the 
raising  of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  and  there,  at  Capernaum,  of  Jairus' 
daughter.  Besides,  believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  it  might 
perhaps  not  be  quite  strange  nor  new  to  them  as  Jews — although 
not  commonly  received — that  He  would  at  the  end  of  the  world  raise 
the  pious  dead.'  Indeed,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  Messiah — 
that  of  TinnoUy  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17  ^ — has  by  some  been  de-  •sanh.98& 
rived  from  this  very  expectancy.*  Again,  He  had  said,  that  it  was  <  Midrashor 
not  any  Law,  but  His  Person,  that  was  the  bread  which  came  down  pirkedeR.' 

Eliez.  82  od. 

from  heaven,  and  gave  life,  not  to  Jews  only,  but  unto  the  world —  Lemb.  p.zn 
and  they  had  seen  Him  and  believed  not.  But  none  the  less  would 
the  loving  purpose  of  Qod  be  accomplished  in  the  totality  of  His  true 
people,  and  its  joyous  reality  be  experienced  by  every  individujil 
among  them  :  '  All  that  [the  total  number,  irdv  0]  which  the  Father 
giveth  Me  shall  come  unto  Me  [shall  reach  Me^],  and  him  that 
oometh  unto  Me.  [the  coming  one  to  Me]  I  will  not  cast  out  out- 
side.' What  fdlows  is  merely  the  carrying  out  in  all  directions,  and 
to  its  fullest  consequences,  of  this  twofold  fundamental  principle. 
Hie  totality  of  the  Gk)d-given  would  really  reach  Him,  despite  all 

'  After  hftving  aniyed  at  this  ooncla-  general,  see  vol.  i.  p.  633,  where  the  qnes- 

■km,  I  find  that  Oanon  Weiieott  has  ex-  tion  of  Jewish  belief  on  that  subject  is 

BfWinil  the  lame  viewB,  and  I  rejoice  in  discasscd. 

Wiw  fortified  by  so  great  an  aathority.  *  So  Canon  JVeitcott  \  ancl  al»^  (M^: 

T^nliigihOTOiiVdtlt^erooQedMd.    In  adloo, 
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BOOK     hindrances,  for  the  object  of  His  Coming  was  to  do  the  WiD  of  His 
in       Father ;  and  those  who  came  would  not  be  cast  oatside,  for  the  Will 

"^^  '  of  Him  that  had  sent  Him,  and  which  He  had  come  to  do,  was  that 
of  *  ^A«  all  which  He  has  given '  Him,  He  *  should  not  lose  anything 
out  of  this,  but  raise  it  up  in  the  last  day/  Again,  the  totality — the 
all — would  reach  Him,  since  it  was  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent  Him 
*  that  everyone  {iras)  who  intently  looketh  '  at  the  Son,  and  believeth 
on  Him,  should  have  eternal  life ; '  and  the  coming  ones  would  not 
be  cast  outside,  since  this  was  His  undertaking  and  promise  as  the 
Christ  in  regard  to  each :  '  And  raise  him  up  will  I  at  the  last 

»atJohn      day.'» 

Although  these  wonderful  statements  reached  in  their  full  mean- 
ing far  beyond  the  present  horizon  of  His  disciples,  and  even  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  later  revelation  and  Christian  knowledge,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  which  could  have  seemed  absolutely  strange  or  un- 
intelligible to  those  who  heard  them.  Given  belief  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  and  His  Mission  by  the  Father ;  given  experience  of 
what  He  had  done,  and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  Jewish  ex- 
pectancy of  what  the  Messiah  would  do  in  the  last  day ;  and  all  this 
directed  or  corrected  by  the  knowledge  c-onceming  His  work  which 
His  teaching  had  imparted,  and  the  words  were  intelligible  and  most 
suitable,  even  though  they  would  not  convey  to  them  all  that  they 
mean  to  us.  If  so  seemingly  incongruous  an  illustration  might  be 
used,  they  looked  through  a  telescope  that  was  not  yet  drawn  ont^ 
and  saw  the  same  objects,  though  quite  diminutively  and  far  other- 
wise than  we,  as  gradually  the  hand  of  Time  has  drawn  out  fully  that 
through  which  both  they  and  we;  who  believe,  intently  gaze  on  the 
Son. 

rL  4i5i"  4.  What  now  follows  ^  is  again  spoken  to  *  the  Jews,*  and  may 

have  occurred  just  as  they  were  entering  the  Synagogue.  To  those 
spiritually  unenlightened,  the  point  of  difficulty  seemed,  how  Christ 
could  claim  to  be  the  Bread  come  down  from  heaven.  Making  the 
largest  allowance.  His  known  parentage  and  early  history  *  forbade 
anything  like  a  literal  interpretation  of  His  Words.  But  this  in- 
ability to  understand,  ever  brings  out  the  highost  teaching  of  Christ. 
We  note  the  analogous  fact,  and  even  the  analogous  teaching,  in  the 

*  Mark  the  special  meaning  of  etwpuF,  portant  facts  in  the  historj  of  Jesns  an 
as  previously  explained.  neither  due  to  ignorance  of  them  on  the 

•  This  is  not  narrated  in  the  Fourth  part  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Gospel.  But  allusions  like  this  cover  nor  to  the  desire  to  express  by  sllenoe 
the  whole  early  history  of  Jesus,  and  his  dissent  frcnn  the  aoooiinte  of  the  Syn* 
p»Te  that  ftini^'^^'^  of  the  most  im-  optists. 
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of  Nioodemus.'  *  Only,  his  was  the  misunderstanding  of  igno-  CHAP, 
ranee,  theirs  of  wilM  resistance  to  His  Manifestation ;  and  so  the  3CXXTT 
tone  towards  them  was  other  than  to  the  Babbi.  ^  g^  j^,^ 

Yet  we  also  mark,  that  what  Jesns  now  spake  to  '  the  Jews  '  was  iu-^^o- 
the  same  in  substance,  though  different  in  application,  from  what 
He  had  just  uttered  to  the  disciples.  This,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
the  Messianic  prediction  of  the  Resurrection,  but  even  in  what  He 
pronounced  as  the  judgment  on  their  murmuring.  The  words  :  '  No 
man  can  oome  to  Me,  except  the  Father  Which  hath  sent  Me  draw 
him,'  present  only  the  converse  aspect  of  those  to  the  disciples :  ^  All 
that  which  the  Father  giveth  Me  shall  come  unto  Me,  and  him  that 
oometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  For,  far  from  being 
a  judgment  oh,  it  would  have  been  an  excuse  of,  Jewish  unbelief, 
and,  indeed,  entirely  discordant  with  all  Christ's  teaching,  if  the  in- 
ability to  come  were  regarded  as  other  than  personal  and  moral, 
springing  from  man's  ignorance  and  opposition  to  spiritual  things. 
No  man  can  come  to  the  Christ — such  is  the  condition  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  that  coming  to  Christ  as  a  disciple  is,  not  an  out- 
ward, but  an  inward,  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  impossibility — 
except  the  Father  '  draw  him.'  And  this,  again,  not  in  the  sense  of 
any  constraint,  but  in  that  of  the  personal,  moral,  loving  influence 
and  revelation,  to  which  Christ  afterwards  refers  when  He  saith  : 
*And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Myself.'**  bSLJoto 

Nor  did  Jesus,  even  while  uttering  these  high,  entirely  un-Jewish 
truths,  forget  that  He  was  speaking  them  to  Jews.     The  appeal  to 
their  own  Prophets  was  the  more  telling,  that  Jewish  tradition  also 
applied  these  two  prophecies  (Is.  liv.  13  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  34)  to  the  teach- 
ing by  Gfod  in  the  Messianic  Age.^^     But  the  explanation  of  the  •is.ut.  is 
manner  and  issue  of  God's  teaching  was  new  :  '  Everyone  that  hath  95  on  oen. 
heard  from  the  Father,  and  learned,  cometh  unto  Me.'     And  this,  not  Jerem.  xxxl 
by  some  external  or  realistic  contact  with  God,  such  as  they  regarded  roi.  lu  p. 
that  of  .Moses  in  the  past,  or  expected  for  themselves  in  the  latter 
days ;  only  *  He  Which  is  from  God,  He  hath  seen  the  Father.'    But 
even  this  might  sound  general  and  without  exclusive  reference  to 
Christ.     So,  also,  might  this  statement  seem:  *  He  that  believeth* 
hath  etelnal  life.'    Not  so  the  final  application,  in  which  the  subject  was 
carried  to  its  ultimate  bearing,  and  all  that  might  have,seemed  general 

*  CSiAon  WadoaU  has  called  attention  times,  see  the  Appendix  on  Messianic  pat- 
to  thia. '  sages. 

*  Vor  other  Rabbinic  applioationa  of  *  The  words  'on  Me*  are  apuriona. 
tiiese  vetaeii    tu  «iia  Mftaiah  and  tta 
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BOOK  or  mysterious  plainly  set  forth.  The  Personality  of  Clirist  was  the 
m  Bread  of  Life :  '  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life.'*  The  Manna  had  not  been 
bread  of  life,  for  those  who  ate  it  had  died,  their  carcases  had  fieJlen  in 
the  wilderness.  Not  so  in  regard  to  this,  the  true  Bread  from  heaven. 
To  share  in  that  Food  was  to  have  everlasting  life,  a  life  which  the  sin 
and  death  of  unbelief  and  judgment  would  not  cut  short,  as  it  had  that 
of  them  who  had  eaten  the  Manna  and  died  in  the  wilderness.  It  was 
another  and  a  better  Bread  which  came  from  heaven  in  Christ,  and 
another,  better,  and  deathless  life  which  was  connected  with  it :  '  the 
Bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh,*  for  the  life  of  the  world.' 

5.  These  words,  so  deeply  significant  to  us,  as  pointing  out  the 
true  meaning  of  all  His  teaching,  must,  indeed,  have  sounded  most 
mysterious.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  strove  about  their  meaning  shows, 
that  they  must  have  had  some  glimmer  of  apprehension  that  they  bore 
on  His  selfnsurrender,  or,  as  they  might  view  it.  His  martyrdom.   This 

'TT.  6s^  last  point  is  set  forth  in  the  concluding  Discourse,^  which  we  know 
to  have  been  delivered  in  the  Synagogue,  whether  before,  during,  or 
after,  His  regular  Sabbath  address.  It  was  not  a  mere  martyrdom 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  in  which  all  who  benefited  by  it  would  share — 
but  personal  fellowship  with  Him.  Eating  the  Flesh  and  drinking  the 
Blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  such  was  the  necessary  condition  of  securing 
eternal  life.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  primary  reference  of 
these  words  to  our  personal  application  of  His  Death  and  Passion  to 
the  deepest  need  and  hunger  of  our  souls ;  most  difficult,  also,  to 
resist  the  feeling  that,  secondarily,^  they  referred  to  that  Holy  Feast 
which  shows  forth  that  Death  and  Passion,  and  is  to  all  time  its  re- 
membrance, symbol,  seal,  and  fellowship.  In  this,  also,  has  the  hand 
of  History  drawn  out  the  telescope ;  and  as  we  gaze  through  it,  every 
sentence  and  word  sheds  light  upon  the  Cross  and  light  from  the 
Cross,  carrying  to  us  this  twofold  meaning:  His  Death,  and  itR 
Celebration  in  the  great  Christian  Sacrament. 

6.  But  to  them  that  heard  it,  nay  even  to  many  of  His  disciples, 
this  was  an  hard  saying.  Who  could  bear  it  ?  For  it  was  a  thorough 
disenchantment  of  all  their  Judaic  illusions,  an  entire  upturning  of 
all  their  Messianic  thoughts,  and  that,  not  merely  to  tiiose  whose 
views  were  grossly  carnal,  but  even  to  many  who  had  hitherto  been 
drawn  closer  to  Him.  The  '  meat '  and  *  drink '  from  heaven  which 
had  the  Divine  seal  of  *  truth '  were,  according  to  Christ's  teaching, 
not  'the  Law,'  nor  yet  Israel's  privileges,  but  fellowship  with  the 

•  The  words  in  the  A.V.  •  which  I  will  can  only  be  secondaiy.    Mark  here  spe- 
give  are  spurious.  cially,  that  in  the  latter  we  have  *th« 

*  OanoD  Wettcatt  (ad  loo.)  clearly  shows,  Body/  not  *  the  Flesh,'  o|  the  Jx>ltl 
tha^  th9  f^vr^Ji^  U>  tbe  Uoly  Supper 
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pBiBcm  of  JesoB  in  that  state  of  humbleness  Q  the  Son  of  Joseph/  *),     chap. 
nay,  of  martyrdom,  which  His  words  seemed  to  indicate,  '  My  Flesh     xxxn 
is  the  true  *  meat,  and  My  Blood  is  the  true  drink ;'  **  and  what  even  '      *7^ 
this  fellowship  secoied,  consisted  only  in  abiding  in  Him  and  He  in  » rer.  w 
them ;  *  or,  as  they  would  understand  it,  in  inner  commnnion  with  •  rer.  m 
Him,  and  in  sharing  His  condition  and  views.     Truly,  this  was  a 
totally  different  Messiah  and  Messianic  Kingdom  from  what  ihey 
either  conoeived  or  wished. 

Though  they  spake  it  not,  this  was  the  rock  of  offence  over  which 
they  stombled  and  fell.  And  Jesus  read  their  thoughts.  How  unfit 
were  they  to  receive  all  that  was  yet  to  happen  in  connection  with  the 
Christ — ^how  unprepared  for  it !  If  they  stumbled  at  this,  what  when 
they  came  to  contemplate '  the  fieur  more  mysterious  and  un-Jewish 
&ctB  of  the  Messiah's  Crucifixion  and  Ascension!^  Truly,  not 
outward  following,  but  only  inward  and  spiritual  life-quickening 
coold  be  of  profit — even  in  the  case  of  those  who  heard  the  very 
Words  of  Christ,  which  were  spirit  and  life.  Thus  it  again  appeared, 
and  most  fully,  that,  morally  speaking,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
come  to  Him,  even  if  His  Words  were  heard,  except  under  the 
gracioos  influence  from  above.*  •  ^^^  ^ . 

And  so  this  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  History  of  the  Christ.  5?)^*^ 
We  have  traced  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  popular 
movement,  till  the  murder  of  the  Baptist  stirred  popular  feeling  to 
its  inmost  depth.  With  his  death  it  seemed  as  if  the  Messianic  hope, 
awakened  by  his  preaching  and  testimony  to  Christ,  were  fading  from 
view.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  not  easily  borne.  Now  must 
it  be  decided,  whether  Jesus  was  really  the  Messiah.  His  Works, 
notwithstanding  what  the  Pharisees  said,  seemed  to  prove  it.  Then 
let  it  appear ;  let  it  come,  stroke  upon  stroke —  each  louder  and  more 
eflective  than  the  other — till  the  land  rang  with  the  shout  of  victory 
and  the  world  itself  re-echoed  it.  And  so  it  seemed.  That  miracu* 
lous  feeding — ^that  wilderness-cry  of  Hosanna  to  the  Galilean  King- 
Messiah  from  thousands  of  Galilean  voices — what  were  they  but  its 
beginning?  All  the  greater  was  the  disappointment :  first,  in  the  re- 
pression of  the  movement — so  to  speak,  the  retreat  of  the  Messiah, 
His  voluntary  abdication,  rather,  His  defeat ;  then,  next  day,  the  incon- 
gmoosness  rf  a  King,  Whose  few  unlearned  followers,  in  their  igno- 
ruioe  and  un-Jewish  neglect  of  most  sacred  ordinances,  outraged 

"  Oomp.  liefe  the  ramazlDB  on  yer.  27,  '  Mark  here. also  the  special  meaniiig 

about  l^th  as  the  seal  with  which  God      of  09mp^§. 
Mtod  the  Cfariit 
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BOOK     every  Jewiah  feeling,  and  whose  conduct  was  ev^i  vindicated  h\ 

ni        their  Master  in  a  general  attack  on  all  traditionalism,  that  basis  oi 

'         Judaism — as  it  might  be  represented,  to  the  contempt  of  religion  and 

even  of  common  truthfulness  in  the  denunciation  of  sol^nn  vows ! 

This  was  not  the  Messiah  Whom  the  many^— nay,  Whom  almost  any 

*  St.  Hatt.     -^would  own.» 

Here,  then,  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  two  ways ;  and,  just 
because  it  was  the  hour  of  decision,  did  Christ  so  clearly  set  forth 
the  highest  truths  concerning  Himself,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
which  the  multitude  entertained  about  the  Messiah.  The  result  was 
yet  another  and  a  sorer  defection.    '  Upon  this  many  of  His  disciples 

ostJoha      went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  EUm.'^     Nay,  the  searohing 

^**  trial  reached  even  unto  the  hearts  of  the  Twelve.     Would  they  also 

go  away?  It  was  an  anticipation  of  Gethsemane — its  first  expe- 
rience. But  one  thing  kept  them  true.  It  was  the  experience  of 
the  past.  This  was  the  basis  of  their  present  faith  and  allegianoe. 
They  eould  not  go  back  to  their  old  past ;  they  must  cleave  to  Him. 
So  Peter  spake  it  in  name  of  them  all :  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
Words  of  Eternal  life  hast  Thou ! '  Nay,  and  more  than  this,  as  the 
result  of  what  they  had  learned :  *  And  we  have  believed  and  know 

«w;69, 69  that  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.' « *  It  is  thus,  also,  that  many  of 
us,  whose  thoughts  may  have  been  sorely  tossed,  and  whose  foundar 
tions  terribly  assailed,  may  have  found  our  first  resting-place  in  the 
assured,  unassailable  spiritual  experience  of  the  past.  Whither  can 
we  go  for  Words  of  Eternal  Life,  if  not  to  Christ  ?  If  He  feils  us, 
then  all  hope  of  the  Eternal  is  gone.  But  He  has  the  Words  of 
Eternal  life — and  we  believed  when  they  first  came  to  us ;  nay,  we 
know  that  He  is  the  Holy  One  of  God.  And  this  conveys  all  that 
faith  needs  for  further  learning.  The  rest  will  He  show,  when  He  is 
transfigured  in  our  sight. 

But  of  these  Twelve  Christ  knew  one  to  be  '  a  devil  * — ^like  that 
Angel,  fallen  from  highest  height  to  lowest  depth.'  The  apostasy 
oi  Judas  had  already  commenced  in  his  heart.  And,  the  g]:eater  the 
popular  expectancy  and  disappointment  had  been,  the  greater  the 
reaction  and  the  enmity  that  followed.  The  hour  of  decision  was 
past,  and  the  hand  on  the  dial  pointed  to  the  hour  of  His  Death. 

I  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  best  '  The  right  reading  of  ver.Tlis:  *  Jadaa 

MS8.,  and  not  as  in  the  A.V.  *  that  Christ,  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot,*  that  is,  *  a 

the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'    For  the  his-  man  of  Kcrioth.'    Kerioth  was  in  Jadsaa 

toiy  of    tlie  variationa   by  which   this  (Josh.    xv.   26),  and  Judas,  it  wiU  foe 

change  was  brought  about,  see  WuUattj  remembered,  the  only  Jadaan 

adkxk  Jenu. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII, 

JBUS  AHD  THB  BTBO-FH(ENICIAN  WOMIV. 
(81  liatt  XT.  n  88;  8t  Hark  viL  24-aa) 

Tbe  (mrpoBB  of  Christ  to  withdraw  His  disciples  from  the  ezcitemeiit     CHAP, 
of  Galilee,  and  from  what  might  follow  the  execution  of  the  Baptist,    xxxm 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  events  at  Bethsaida-Julias,  but  it  was  ""* 

not  changed.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  have  been  intensified.  That 
wildf  popular  outburst,  which  had  almost  forced  upon  Him  a  Jewish 
Messiah-Kingship;  the  discussion  with  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  about 
the  washing  of  hands  on  the  following  day ;  the  Discourses  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  spreading  disaffection,  defection,  and  opposition 
which  were  its  consequences — all  pointed  more  than  ever  to  the 
necessity  of  a  break  in  the  publicity  of  His  Work,  and  to  withdrawal 
firom  that  part  of  Galilee.  The  nearness  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  Capernaum-boat  lay  moored  on  the  shore  of 
Bethsaida,  had  obliged  Him,  when  withdrawing  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood, to  return  to  Capernaum.  And  there  the  Sabbath  had  to 
be  spent — in  what  manner  we  know.  But  as  soon  as  its  sacred 
rest  was  past,  the  journey  was  resumed.  For  the  reasons  already 
explained,  it  extended  much  further  than  any  other,  and  into  regions 
which,  we  may  venture  to  suggest,  would  not  have  been  traversed 
hut  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

A  comparatively  short  journey  would  bring  Jesus  and  His  com- 
panions from  Capernaum  '  into  the  parts,'  or,  as  St.  Mark  more  spe- 
cifically calls  them,  '  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.'  At  that  time 
this  district  extended,  north  of  Galilee,*  from  the  Mediterranean  to  •Jmlw* 
the  Jordan.  But  the  event  about  to  be  related  occurred,  as  all  circum- 
stances  show,  not  within  the  territory  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  on  its 
borders^  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Land  of  Israel.  If  any  doubt 
could  attach  to  the  objects  which  determined  Christ's  journey  to  those 
parts,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  St.  Matthew^  i»8tHAU 
tells  us,  He  ^  withdrew ' '    thither,  while  St.  Mark  notes  that  He 

*  80  correctly  rendeied. 
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BOOK  ^  entered  infyo  an  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know  it/  That 
in  house  in  which  Jesus  sought  shelter  and  privacy  would,  of  course, 
''  ''  be  a  Jewish  home ;  and,  that  it  was  within  the  borders  of  Israel,  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  notice  of  St.  Matthew,  that  '  the  Canaanitiah 
woman '  who  sought  His  help  '  came  out  from  those  borders ' — ihat 
is,  from  out  the  Tyro-Sidonian  district — into  that  Galilean  bordei 
where  Jesus  was. 

The  whole  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  more  than  a  night's 
rest  in  that  distant  home.  Possibly,  the  two  first  Passover-days 
may  have  been  spent  here.  If  the  Saviour  had  left  Capernaum  on  the 
Sabbath  evening,  or  the  Sunday  morning.  He  may  have  reached  that 
home  on  the  borders  before  the  Paschal  Eve,  and  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday '  may  have  been  the  festive  Paschal  days,  on  which  sacned 
rest  was  enjoined.  This  would  also  give  an  adequate  motive  for 
such  a  sojourn  in  that  house,  as  seems  required  by  the  narrative  of 
St.  Mark.  According  to  that  Evangelist,  Jesus  '  would  have  no  man 
know '  His  Presence  in  that  place,  *  but  He  could  not  be  hid.'  Mani- 
festly, this  could  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  one  night  in  a  house.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  Evangelist,  the  fame  of  His  Presence  spread  into 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  reached  the  mother 
of  the  demonised  child,  upon  which  she  went  from  her  home  into 
Galilee  to  apply  for  help  to  Jesus.  All  this  implies  a  stay  of  two  or 
three,  days.  And  with  this  also  agrees  the  after-complaint  of  the 
•  i^  lUM.  disciples  :  '  Send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  us.'  •  As  the  Savioor 
fsiliark  apparently  received  the  woman  in  the  house,^  it  seems  that  Ae  must 
tu.  j4, 15  jj^yQ  followed  some  of  the  disciples,  entreating  their  help  or  inter- 
cession in  a  manner  that  attracted  the  attention  which,  according  to 
the  will  of  Jesus,  they  would  fain  have  avoided,  before,  in  her  despair, 
she  ventured  into  the  Presence  of  Christ  within  the  house. 

All  this  resolves  into  a  higher  harmony  those  small  seeming 
discrepancies,  which  negative  criticism  has  tried  to  magnify  into 
contradictions.  It  also  adds  graphic  details  to  the  story.  She  who 
now  sought  His  help  was,  as  St.  Matthew  calls  her,  from  the  Jewish 
ftinfs  I  standpoint,  ^  a  Canaanitish  ^  woman,'  by  which  term  a  Jew  would  desig- 
nate a  native  of  Phoenicia,  or,  as  St.  Mark  calls  her,  a  Syro-Phoenidan 
(to  distinguish  her  country  from  Lybo-Phoenicia),  and  *  a  Greek ' — 
that  is,  a  heathen.  But,  we  can  understand  how  she  who,  as  Bengel 
says,  made  the  misery  of  her  little  child  her  own,  would,  on  hearing 
cf  the  Christ  and  His  mighty  deeds,  seek  His  help  with  the  most 

'  Ort  the  P»8eov^^^ye  m«y  bave  b^^n  Monday  OTOoiofi 
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intense  earnestness,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  she  would  approach  Him     CHAP, 
with  lowliest  reverence,  falliog  at  His  Feet.*    But  what  in  the  cir-    XXXlll 
comstances  seems  so  peculiar,  and,  in  our  view,  furnishes  the  expla-  ^^  ^^' 
nation  of  the  Lord's  bearing  towards  this  woman,  is  her  mode  o{  m  u 
addressing  Him  :  '  0  Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David  ! '     This  was  the  most 
distinctively  Jewish   appellation  of   the   Messiah;    and    yet  it   is 
emphatically  stated  of  her,  that  she  was  a  heathen.     Tradition  has 
preserved  a  few  reported  sayings  of  Christ,  of  which  that  about  to 
be  quoted  seems,  at  least,  quite   Christ-like.     It    is  reported  that, 
'  having  seen  a  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  He  said :  ^^  0  man,  if 
indeed  thou  knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed ;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of  the  Law." '  > 
The  same  principle  applied  to  the  address  of  this  woman — only  that, 
in  what  followed,  Christ  imparted  to  her  the  knowledge  needful  to 
make  her  blessed. 

Spoken  by  a  heathen,  these  words  were  an  appeal,  not  to  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  but  to  an  Israelitish  Messiah — for  David  had 
never  reigned  over  her  or  her  people.  The  title  might  be  most 
rightfully  used,  if  the  promises  to  David  were  fully  and  spiritually 
apprehended — not  otherwise.  If  used  without  that  knowledge,  it 
was  an  address  by  a  stranger  to  a  Jewish  Messiah,  Whose  works  were 
only  miracles,  and  not  also  and  primarily  signs.  Now  this  was 
exactly  the  error  of  the  Jews  which  Jesus  had  encountered  and 
combated,  alike  when  He  resisted  the  attempt  to  make  Him  King, 
in  His  reply  to  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  and  in  His  Discourses  at 
Capernaum.  To  have  granted  her  the  help  she  so  entreated,  would 
have  been,  as  it  were,  to  reverse  the  whole  of  His  Teaching,  and  to 
make  His  works  of  healing  merely  works  of  power.  For,  it  will  not 
be  contended  that  this  heathen  woman  had  full  spiritual  knowledge 
of  the  world-wide  bearing  of  the  Davidic  promises,  or  of  the  world- 
embracing  designation  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  David.  In  her 
mouth,  then,  it  meant  something  to  which  Christ  could  not  have 
yielded.  And  yet  He  could  not  refuse  her  petition.  And  so  He 
first  taught  her,  in  such  manner  as  she  could  understand — that  which 
she  needed  to  know,  before  she  could  approach  Him  in  such  manner — 
the  relation  of  the  heathen  to  the  Jewish  world,  and  of  both  to  the 
Messiah,  and  then  He  gave  her  what  she  asked. 

It  is  this,  we  feel  convinced,  which  explains  all.  It  could  not  have 
been,  that  from  His  human  standpoint  He  first  kept  silence,  His 
deep  tenderness  and  sympathy  forbidding  Him  to  speak,  while  the 

*  Ooni^  Oanon  WeUpoUt  Introduotion  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Appendix  C^ 
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normal  limitation  of  Hig  Mission  forbade  Him  to  act  as  she  sought.^ 
Snch  limitation  conld  not  have  existed  in  His  mind;  nor  can  we 
suppose  such  an  utter  separation  of  His  Human  from  His  Divine 
consciousness  in  His  Messianic  acting.  And  we  recoil  from  the 
opposite  explanation,  which  supposes  Christ  to  have  either  tried  the 
faith  of  the  woman,  or  else  spoken  with  a  view  to  drawing  it  oat. 
We  shrink  from  the  idea  of  anything  like  an  after-thought,  even  for 
a  good  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Saviour.  All  such  after- 
thoughts are,  to  our  thinking,  incompatible  with  His  Divine  Purity 
and  absolute  rectitude.  God  does  not  make  us  good  by  a  device — 
and  that  is  a  very  wrong  view  of  trials,  or  of  delayed  answers  tc 
prayer,  which  men  sometimes  take.  Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  the 
Lord  would  have  made  such  cruel  trial  of  the  poor  agonised  woman, 
or  played  on  her  feelings,  when  the  issue  would  have  been  so  unspeak- 
ably terrible,  if  in  her  weakness  she  had  failed.  There  is  nothing 
analogous  in  the  case  of  this  poor  heathen  coming  to  petition,  and 
being  tried  by  being  told  that  she  could  not  be  heard,  because  she 
belonged  to  the  dogs,  not  the  children,  and  the  trial  of  Abraham, 
who  was  a  hero  of  faith,  and  had  long  walked  with  Qod.  In  any 
case,  on  any  of  the  views  just  combated,  the  Words  of  Jesus  would 
bear  a  needless  and  inconceivable  harshness,  which  grates  on  all  oar 
feelings  concerning  Him.  The  Lord  does  not  afflict  willingly,  nor 
try  needlessly,  nor  disguise  His  loving  thoughts  and  purposes,  in 
order  to  bring  about  some  effect  in  us.  He  needs  not  such  means ; 
and,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  we  cannot  believe  that  He  ever  uses 
them. 

But,  viewed  as  cne  teaching  of  Christ  to  this  heatiien  con- 
cerning Israel's  Messiah,  all  becomes  clear,  even  in  the  very  brief 
reports  of  the  Evangelists,  of  which  that  by  St.  Matthew  reads 
like  that  of  one  present,  that  of  St.  Mark  rather  like  that  of  one 
who  relates  what  he  has  heard  from  another  (St.  Peter).  She  had 
spoken,  but  Jesus  had  answered  her  not  a  word.  When  the  disciples 
— in  some  measure,  probably,  still  sharing  the  views  of  this  heathen, 
that  He  was  the  Jewish  Messiah — without,  indeed,  interceding  for 
her,  asked  that  she  might  be  sent  away,  because  she  was  troublesome 
to  them.  He  replied,  that  His  Mission  was  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.     This  was  absolutely  true,  as  regarded  His  Work 

>  This  view    is    advocated   by   Dean  fiist,  in  His  calm  limitation  to  His  special 

Plumptre  with  remarkable  beauty,  ten-  mission,  and   then  in  His  equally  oalm 

demess,  and  reverence.    It  is  also  that  of  oyerstepping  of  it,  when  a  hi^er  groood 

Meyer  and  of  Etcald,   The  latter  remarks,  for  so  aoing  appeared, 
that  our  iord  showed  two^ld  greatoaM : 
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while  npcm  earth ;  «nd  tme,  in  every  sense,  as  we  keep  in  view  the     CHAP, 
warld-wide  bearing  of  the  Davidic  reign  and  promises,   and  the    xxxm 
real  relation  between  Israel  and  the  world.     Thus  baffled,  as  it  might 
•eem,  she  cried  no  longer  *  Son  of  David/  but,  ^  Lord,  help  me.'    It 
waa  then  that  the  special  teaching  came  in  the  manner  she  could 
understand.    If  it  were  as  ^  the  Son  of  David '  that  He  was  entreated 
-^if  the  heathen  woman  as  snch  applied  to  the  Jewish  Messiah  as 
snoh,  what,  in  the  Jewish  view,  were  the  heathens  but  *  dogs,'  and 
what  would  be  fellowship  with  them,  bat  to  cast  to  the  dogs — house- 
dogSy'  it  may  be— what  should  have   been  the  children's   bread? 
And,  certainly,  no  expression  more  common  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Jews,  than  that  which  designated  the  heathens  as  dogs.^  '    Most  harsh  •  Midr.  on 
aa  it  was,  as  the  outcome  of  national  pride  and  Jewish  self-asser-  M^g^Td' 
tion,  yet  in  a  sense  it  was  true,  that  those  within  were  the  children, 
and  those  *  without '  *  dogs.'  **     Only,  who  were  they  within  and  who  *Rev.  xxii 
they  without?    What  made  ^a  child,'  whose  was  the  bread — and 
what  characterised  ^  the  dog,'  that  was  ^  without '  ? 

Two  le88on»  did  she  learn  with  that  instinct-like  rapidity  which 

Christ's  personal  Preaenoe— ^«nd  it  alone — seemed  ever  and  again  to 

oall  forth,  jnst  as  the  fire  which  fell  from  heaven  consumed  the  sacrifice 

of  Elijah.     '  Tea,  Lord,'  it  is  as  Thou  sayest :  heathenism  stands 

related  to  Judaism  as  the  house-dogs  to  the  children,  and  it  were 

not  meet  to  rob  the  children  of  their  bread  in  order  to  give  it  to 

dogs.     Bnt  Thine  own  words  show,  that  such  would  not  now  be 

the  oaae.     If  they  are  housedogs,  then  they  are  the  Master's,  and 

under  His  table,  and  when  He  breaks  the  bread  to  the  children,  in 

the  breaking  of  it  the  crumbs  must  fall  all  around.     As  St.  Matthew 

puts  it :  ^  The  dpga  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  Master's 

table ; '  as  St.  Mark  puts  it :  *  The  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the 

children's  cmmbe.'     Both  versions  present  different  aspects  of  the 

same  truth.     Heathenism  may  be  like  the  dogs,  when  compared  with 

the  children's  place  and  privilege's;  but  He  is  their  Master  still, 

and  they  nnder  His  table ;  and  when  He  breaks  the  bread  there  is 

onoogh  and  to  spare  for  them — even  under  the  table  they  eat  of  the 

ohildien's  crumbs. 

Bat  in  so  saying  she  was  no  longer  ^  under  the  table,'  but  had 
sat  down  at  the  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  was  par- 
taker c^  the  children's  bread.     He  was  no  longer  to  her  the  Jewish 

*  Hie  tena    means  *litUe  doga^   or      similar,  or  based  on  this  view  of  Qenp 
'hwnoilnp*  tiles, 

s  MeaypMngSB  night  be  quoted  either 
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BOOK  Messiah,  bat  trnly  ^  the  Son  of  David/  She  now  understood  what 
™  she  prayed,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of  Abraham.  And  what  had 
tanght  her  all  this  was  faith  in  His  Person  and  Work,  as  not  only 
just  enough  for  the  Jews,  but  enough  and  to  spare  for  all— children 
at  the  table  and  dogs  under  it ;  that  in  and  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  David,  all  nations  were  blessed  in  Israel's  King  and 
Messiah.  And  so  it  was,  that  the  Lord  said  it :  '  O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith  :  be  it  done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.'  Or,  as  St.  Mark 
puts  it,  not  quoting  the  very  sound  of  the  Lord's  words,  but  their 
impression  upon  Peter :  ^  For  this  saying  go  thy  way ;  the  devil  is 
gone  out  of  thy  daughter.' '  '  And  her  daughter  was  healed  from 
•stMakt  that  hour.'^  ^And  she  went  away  unto  her  house,  and  found  her 
daughter  prostrate  [indeed]  upon  the  bed,  and  [but]  the  demon  gone 
out.' 

To  us  there  is  in  this  history  even  more  than  the  solemn  interest 
of  Christ's  compassion  and  mighty  Mesdianic  working,  or  the  lessons 
of  His  teaching.  We  view  it  in  connection  with  the  scenes  of  the 
previous  few  days,  and  see  how  thoroughly  it  accords  with  them  in 
spirit,  thus  recognising  the  deep  internal  unity  of  Christ's  Words 
and  Works,  where  least,  perhaps,  we  might  have  looked  for  snch 
harmony.  And  again  we  view  it  in  its  deeper  bearing  upon,  and 
lessons  to,  all  times.  To  how  many,  not  only  of  all  nations  and  con- 
ditions, but  in  all  states  of  heart  and  mind,  nay,  in  the  very  lowest 
depths  of  conscious  guilt  and  alienation  from  God,  must  this 
have  brought  unspeakable  comfort,  the  comfort  of  truth,  and  the 
comfort  of  His  Teaching.  Be  it  so,  an  outcast,  ^  dog ; '  not  at  the 
table,  but  under  the  table.  Still  we  are  at  His  Feet;  it  is  our 
Master's  Table ;  He  is  our  Master ;  and,  as  He  breaks  the  children's 
bread,  it  is  of  necessity  that  'the  children's  crumbs'  fall  to 
enough,  quite  enough,  and  to  spare.  Never  can  we  be  outside 
reach,  nor  of  that  of  His  gracious  care,  and  of  sujfficient  provision 
to  eternal  life. 

Tet  this  lesson  also  must  we  learn,  that  as  '  heathens '  we  may 
not  call  on  Him  as  *  David's  Son,'  till  we  know  why  we  so  call  Him. 
If  there  can  be  no  despair,  no  being  cast  out  by  Him,  no  absolute 
distance  that  hopelessly  separates  from  His  Person  and  Ptovision, 
there  must  be  no  presumption,  no  forgetfulness  of  the  right  relation,  no 
expectancy  of  magic-miracles,  no  viewing  of  Christ  as  a  Jewish  Messiah. 

>  Canon  Cook  (8peaker*8  Oomm.  on  St.  With  all  deference,  I  ventore  to  think  il 

Mark  vii.  29)  regards  this  *  as  one  of  the  is  not  so,  bnt  that  St.  Mark  gives  what 

very  few  instances  in  which  oar  Lord*8  St.  Peter  had  received  as  the  impreata 

words  really  differ  in  the  two  acoonnts.*  of  Christ's  words  on  his  mind. 
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We  must  learn  it^  and  painfiilly,  first  by  His  silenoe,  then  hy  this,     OHAP. 
that  He  is  only  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  what  we    ^^^^un 
are  and  where  we  are — that  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  grace  of  Qoi  ^  -    '    -' 
and  the  gift  of  grace.    All  men — Jews  and  Gentiles,  ^  children '  and 
^  dogs ' — are  as  before  Christ  and  Qod  equally  undeserving  and  equally 
sinners ;  but  those  who  have  fallen  deep  can  only  leam  that  they  are 
sinners  by  learning  that  they  are  great  sinners,  and  will  only  taste  of 
the  children's  bread  when  they  have  felt,  ^  Yea,  Lord,'  '  for  even  the 
dogs ' '  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs,'  ^  which  fall  from 
their  Master's  taUe.' 


) 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV, 

A  GROUP  OF  MIRACLES  AMONG  A  8EMI-HBAT&1N  POPULATKUr. 

(8t.  Matt.  xv.  29-31 ;  8t.  Mark  ytt.  81-37 ;  8t.  Mark  viii  22-26 ;  St.  Matt.  zL  27-3L) 

BOOK  If  even  the  brief  stay  of  Jesna  in  that  friendly  Jewish  home  by  the 
m  borders  of  Tyre  could  not  remain  unknown,  the  fame  of  the  healing 
of  the  Syro-Phcenician  maiden  would  soon  have  rendered  impossible 
that  privacy  and  retirement,  which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  His 
leaving  Capernaum.  Accordingly,  when  the  two  Paschal  days  were 
ended.  He  resumed  His  journey,  extending  it  far  beyond  any  pre- 
viously undertaken,  perhaps  beyond  what  had  been  originally  in- 
tended. The  borders  of  Palestine  proper,  though  not  of  what  the 
Rabbis  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it,  *  were  passed.  Malnng  a  long 
circuit  through  the  territory  of  Sidon,*  He  descended — probably 
through  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Hermon  range— into  the  country  of 
the  Tetrarch  Philip.  Thence  He  continued  *  through  the  midst  of 
the  borders  of  Decapolis,'  till  He  once  more  reached  the  eastern,  or 
south-eastern,  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Decapolis,  or  confederacy  of  *  the  Ten  Cities,' '  was  wedged 
in  between  the  Tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Antipas.  It  embraced  ten 
cities,  although  that  was  not  always  their  number,  and  their  names 
are  variously  enumerated.  Of  these  cities  Hippos,  on  the  soath- 
eastem  shore  of  the  Lake,  was  the  most  northern,  and  Philadelphia^ 
the  ancient  Rabbath-Ammon,  the  most  southern.  Scythopolis,  the 
ancient  Beth-Shean,  with  its  district,  was  the  only  one  of  them  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan.  This  extensive  *Ten  Cities' 
district  was  essentially  heathen  territory.  Their  ancient  monuments 
show,  in  which  of  them  Zeus,  Astarte,  and  Athene,  or  else  Artranis^ 

'  For  the  Babbinic  Tiews  of  the  bonn-  Saviour's   ronte,  but  (with  JShmid  umBL 

daries   of   Palestine    see    '  Sketches    of  Lange)  the  territory  of  Sidon. 
Jewish  Social  Life/  ch.  ii.  *  The  fullest  notice  of  the  *Ten  (Sties  * 

^  The  correct  reading  of  St.  Mark  vii.  is  that  of    Ctupari^  Chronolog.  Geogr. 

31,  is  *  through  Sidon.*    By  the  latter  I  EinI    pp.    83-91,  with  which  oompan 

do  not  understand  the  town  of  that  name,  MetMu  Bibel- Atlas,  Map  Y. 
which  would  have  been  quite  outside  the 
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HwoaleSy  Dumysoi,  Demeter,  or  ofJier  Gracian  divinitieB,  were  woi^    OHAP. 
^pped.'     Thair  political  constitution  was  that  of  the  free  Greek    XXXIV 
cities,    lliey  were  subject  only  to  the  Grovemor  of  Syria,  and  formed         '  ^^ 
pazt  of  CcBle^yria,  in  contradistinction  to  Syro-Phcenicia.    Their  pri* 
vilegea  dated  from  the  time  of  Pompey,  &om  which  also  they  afteiy 
wards  reckoned  their  era. 

It  is  imp(Mrtant  to  keep  in  view  that,  although  Jesus  was  now 
within  the  territory  of  annent  Israel,  the  district  and  all  the 
■urroondinga  were  essentially  heathen,  although  in  closest  proximity 
to,  and  intermingling  with,  that  which  was  purely  Jewish.  St.  Mat* 
thew*  gives  oxAj  n  general  description  of  Christ's  activity  there,  •stMttt 
ocmcJnding  with  a  notice  of  the  impression  produced  on  those  who  ^' 
witnessed  His  mighty  deeds,  as  leading  them  to  '  glorify  the  God  of 
Israel.'  This,  of  course,  confirms  the  impression  that  the  scene  is 
laid  among  a  population  chiefly  heathen,  and  agrees  with  the  more 
minute  notice  of  the  locality  in  tho  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  One  special 
izistanca  of  miraculous  healing  is  recorded  in  the  latter,  not  only  from 
its  intrinsic  interest,  but  perhaps,  also,  as  in  some  respects  typical. 

1.  Among  those  brought  to  Him  was  one  deaf,  whose  speech  had, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this,  been  so  afiected  as  practically  to 
deprive  him  of  its  power.'  This  circnmstance,  and  that  he  is  not 
spoken  of  as  so  afflicted  from  his  birth,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
afibction  was — as  not  unfrequently — the  result  of  disease,  and  not 
oongenital.  Remembering,  that  alike  the  subject  of  the  miracle 
and  they  who  brought  him  were  heathens,  but  in  constant  and  close 
contact  with  Jews,  what  follows  is  vividly  true  to  life.  The  entreaty 
to  '  lay  His  Hand  upon  him '  was  heathen,  and  yet  semi-Jewish  also. 
Qtiite  peculiar  it  is,  when  the  Lord  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude  ; 
and  again  that,  in  healing  him,  ^  He  spat,'  applying  it  directly  to  the 
diseased  organ.  We  read  of  the  direct  application  of  saliva  only  here 
and  in  the  healing  of  the  Uind  man  at  Bethsaida.^  '  We  are  disposed  »6t.  mutk 
to  regard  this  as  peculiar  to  the  healing  of  Gentiles.  Peculiar,  also, 
is  the  term  expressive  ot  burden  on  the  mind,  when,  ^  looking  up  to 
heaven,   He  sighed.'  ^     Peculiar,   also,  is  the  '  thrusting '  *  of   His 

*  Oomp.  Sekiirw,  pp.  SSS,  3S3.  *  In  St.  John  ix.  6  it  is  really  appUca- 

*  /uytJidKn  or  fMTyiAdUot  does  not  mean      tion  of  clay. 

one  abaoliitdy  dumb.     It  is  literally:  *  <rrfyd(»   oconrs    only   here   in    the 

iJificMer  loftien$»    The  Babbinic  desig-  Gospels.    Otherwise  it  occurs  in  Rom. 

nadoo  of  sacli  a  person  would  have  been  viii.   23 ;  2  Cor.  v.  2,  4  ;  Ilebr.  xiii.  1 7 ; 

Okereik  (Ter.  L   iy,  although  different  James  v.  H ;  the  substantive  iu  Acts  Tii 

opinioiif  obUdn  as  to  whether  the  term  84 ;  Bom.  viii.  26. 

iikchides  impedliiieiit  of  speech  (comp.  *  So  literally. 
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BOOK  Fingers  into  the  man's  ears,  and  the  touch  of  his  tongoe.  Only 
ni  the  upward  look  to  heaven,  and  the  command  ^Ephphatha' — ^'be 
opened ' — seem  the  same  as  in  His  every  day  wonders  of  healing.  Bat 
we  mark  that  all  here  seems  much  more  elaborate  than  inlsraeL  The 
reason  of  this  must,  of  course,  be  sought  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  person  healed.  Certain  characteristics  about  the  action  of  the 
Lord  may,  perhaps,  help  us  to  understand  it  better.  There  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  means,  yet  each  and  aU  inadequate  to  eflfect  the  purpose, 
but  all  connected  with  His  Person.  This  elaborate  use  of  sudi  means 
would  banish  the  idea  of  magic ;  it  would  arouse  the  attention,  and 
fix  it  upon  Christ,  as  using  these  means,  which  were  all  connected  with 
His  own  Person ;  while,  lastly,  the  sighing,  and  the  word  of  absolute 
command,  would  all  have  here  their  special  significance. 

Let  us  try  to  realise  the  scene.  They  have  heard  of  Him  as  the 
wonder-worker,  these  heathens  in  the  land  so  near  to,  and  yet  so 
br  from,  Israel ;  and  they  have  brought  to  Him  ^  the  lame,  Uind, 
dumb,  maimed,'  and  many  others,'  and  laid  them  at  His  Feet.  Oh, 
what  wonder !  All  disease  vanishes  in  presence  of  Heaven's  Own  JASd 
Incarnate.  Tongues  long  weighted  are  loosed,  limbs  maimed  or  bent 
by  disease '  are  restored  to  health;  the  lame  are  stretched  straight ; 
the  film  of  disease  and  the  paralysis  of  nerve-impotence  pass  firom 
eyes  long  insensible  to  the  light.  It  is  a  new  era— Israel  conquera 
the  heathen  world,  not  by  force,  but  by  love ;  not  by  outward  meansi 
but  by  the  manifestation  of  life-power  from  above.  Truly,  this  is 
the  Messianic  conquest  and  reign :  '  and  they  glorified  the  Qod  of 
Israel.' 
«tt!  ISm  Proni  amongst  this  mass  of  misery  we  single  out  and  follow  one,^ 

whom  the  Saviour  takes  aside,  that  it  may  not  merely  be  the  breath 
of  heaven's  spring  passing  over  them  all,  that  wooeth  him  to  new 
life,  but  that  He  may  touch  and  handle  him,  and  so  give  health  to 
soul  and  body.  The  man  is  to  be  alone  with  Christ  and  thedisciideB. 
It  is  not  magic ;  means  are  used,  and  such  as  might  not  seem  wholly 
strange  to  the  man.  And  quite  a  number  of  means !  He  thmstffis 
Fingers  into  his  deaf  ears,  as  if  to  make  a  way  for  the  sound;  He 
spat  on  his  tongue,  using  a  means  ^{  healing  accepted  in  popular 
ftShaUk.  opinion  of  Jew  and  Gtentile;^'  H'^  toudied  his  tongue.  Each  aofe 
jSw,'HJf.    seemed  a  fr^h  incitement  to  his  fiuth — and  all  connected  itself  with 

—  ■  ij Til   y  • 

>  KvAX^f  meaiiB  here  inemrvaiuBt  and  Nhat  it  oondemiiB  is  the  whifpering  of 

not  as  in  iz.  48  wtMtUatus.  diagicftl  formulM  over  a  woond  (Sanh. 

*  WSmeke  (ad  loc.)  is  gailtj  of  seri-  90  a),  when  it  was  the  custom  of  sonit 

oos  misapprehension  when  he  says  that  oiagicians  to  spit  h^ore  (Sanh.  101  a\  of 

the  Tkhnnd  condemns  to  eternal  ponish-  Hhers  qfiUr  prononndng  the  ^«^«*^ 

ment  Uioee  who  emploj  this  mode  of  (Jer.  Saoh.  SS  h).    Then  la  no  anakcf 

haalii^.     This  itateoMiit  is  InoQEreot  wfaaltfw  betiPMB  Ifaii  aaA  wbak  as 


<HB  BATE  DOHB  ALL  IHCSOS  WELL'  4! 

did  PenoB  of  OuisL    Am  yet  there  was  not  breatli  of  life  in  it  elL     GHA?. 
But  when  the  man's  eyee  followed  those  of  the  SsTioor  to  hesToi,  he    xxxiY 
would  nndenfesnd  idience  He  expected,  whence  came  to  Him  the  * 
power— Who  had  sent  Him,  and  Whose  He  was.  And  as  he  followed 
the  movement  of  Christ's  1^  as  He  groaned  under  the  felt  burden 
He  had  coma  to  ramove,  the  soflforer  would  look  np  expectant. 
Once  more  the  Savioox^s  lips  parted  to  speak  the  wand  of  command: 
*  Be  opened '  ^ — and  straightway  the  gladsome  soond  wonld  pass  into 


*  his  hearing/ *  and  the  bond  that  seemed  to  have  held  his  tongue  was  ^^^ 
loosed.  He  waa  in  a  new  world,  into  which  He  had  pnt  him  that 
had  spdmn  that  one  Word;  He,  Who  had  been  bordened  onder  the 
load  which  He  had  lifted  up  to  His  Father;  to  Whom  aU  the  means 
that  had  been  need  had  panted,  and  with  Whose  Person  they  had 

It  waa  in  vain  to  enjoin  silence.  Wider  and  wider  spread  the 
nnbidden  £une,  till  it  was  caoght  np  in  this  one  hymn  of  praise, 
which  has  remained  to  all  time  the  jaldee  of  oar  experience  of  Christ 
aa  the  Divine  Healer :  '  He  hath  done  all  things  well — He  maketh 
eiven  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dnmb  to  speak.'  This  Jewish  word, 
Epkpkaikaf  spcdcen  to  the  Gentile  Chnrch  by  Him,  Who,  looking  np 
to  heaven,  sij^ied  under  the  burden,  even  while  He  uplifted  it,  has 
opened  the  hearing  and  loosed  the  bond  of  speech.  Most  significaDtly 
was  it  qioken  in  the  language  of  the  Jews ;  and  this  also  does  it 
teach,  that  Jesus  must  always  have  spoken  the  Jews'  language.  For, 
if  ever,  to  a  Grecian  in  Grecian  territory  would  He  have  spoken  in 
Greele,  not  in  the  Jews'  language,  if  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
had  been  that  of  which  He  made  use  in  His  Words  and  Working. 

2.  Another  iwif*4^1a  ia  recorded  by  St.  Mark,^  as  wrought  L;  ^ftjcvk 
Jesns  in  theae  parts,  and,  as  we  infer,  on  a  heathen.'  All  the  circum- 
stancea  are  kindred  to  those  just  related.    It  was  in  Bethsaida-Julias, 

Lavd  did.  and  tibs  wm  ct  nUva  far  caret  not  among  its  inhabitants  ten  Batlamu 

h  uivcnallf  racosnised  liy  the  RaUiis.  (persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 

"  8o  lilMallrp oratliv  'bearings'— in  worship  and  af&drs  of  the  Sjnagogae) 

tbeplaiaL  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Tillage.    The 


viiLO^ 


fl  Moit  eoMBMBtalon  TQgud  this  as      Bethsaida  of  ver.  28  most  refer  to  the 
tbe    asifsns  HithMJila    or    Bethsaida-      district,  in  one  of  the  hamlets  of  which 


JaiiaiL    lbs  driactloB  (in  the  Speaker's  the  blind  man  met  Jesos.    It  does  not 

OoBnaentaqr)*  uiift  tlie  tesi  speaks  of  appear,  that  Jesus  ever  aguin  wrought 

aWna0i'(w.SS,SS)iiiilifiatedbjthe  mirncles  either   in    Capernaum  or   the 

Hwt  wba^Oaxtf  we  read  im-  western  Bethsaida,  if.  indeed.  He  ever 


(ver.  ST)  aboat  the  xetomed  to  that  district.    Lastly,  the 

eC  Ommmm  fiSMpgL*   Indeed,  a  scene  of  that  miracle  must  have  been 

eC  Jsaiili  law  enablee  as  to  the  eastern    Bethsaida    (Julias),  nnoe 

pnt€  of  tibs  genuineness  immediately  afterwards  the  o^tinuanoe 

rot;  ...  ~ 


sf  tba  ■wH^frib  Mnattfai  rot;  aooord-  of  His  journey  to  Gaesarea  Philippi  is 
|af  tolbj^SStibsvilhigesaboatatown  related  without  snj  notice  of  ciosaipg 
van  laeknsSssbaioB^^to  it,  while,     the  Uka, 
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that  one  blind  was  brought  unto  Him,  with  the  entreaty  that  He 
would  touch  him, — just  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Here, 
also,  the  Saviour  took  him  aside — ^  led  him  out  of  the  village  '-*-and 
^  spat  on  his  eyes,  and  put  His  Hands  upon  him/  We  mark  not  only 
the  similarity  of  the  means  employed,  but  the  same,  and  even  greater 
elaborateness  in  the  use  of  them,  since  a  twofold  touch  is  recorded 
before  the  man  saw  dearly.*  On  any  theory— even  that  which 
would  regard  the  Gospel-narratives  as  spurious — ^this  trait  must  have 
been  intended  to  mark  a  special  purpose,  since  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  miraculous  cure  was  performed  gradually,  and  not 
at  once  and  completely.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  object  was,  by 
a  gradual  process  of  healing,  to  disabuse  the  man  of  any  idea  of 
magical  cure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  process  of  heaUng  again 
markedly  centred  in  the  Person  of  Jesus.  With  this  also  agreea  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb)  the  use  of  spittle  in  the  healing. 
We  may  here  recall,  that  the  use  of  saliva  was  a  well-known  Jewish 
remedy  for  affections  of  the  eyes.*  It  was  thus  that  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Meir  relieved  one  of  his  fair  hearers,  when  her  husband,  in  his 
anger  at  her  long  detention  by  the  Rabbi's  sermons,  had  ordered  her 
to  spit  in  the  preacher's  face.  Pretending  to  suffer  from  his  eyes, 
the  Rabbi  contrived  that  the  woman  publicly  spat  in  his  eyes,  tiius 
enabling  her  to  obey  her  husband's  command.^  The  anecdote  at 
least  proves,  that  the  application  of  saliva  was  popularly  t^egarded  as 
a  remedy  for  affections  of  the  eyes. 

Thus  in  this  instance  also,  as  in  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there 
was  the  use  of  means,  Jewish  means,  means  manifestly  insufficient 
(since  their  first  application  was  only  partially  successful),  and  a 
multiplication  of  means — yet  all  centering  in,  and  proceeding  from. 
His  Person.  As  further  analogies  between  the  two,  we  mark  that 
the  blindness  does  not  seem  to  have  been  congenital,®  but  the  con- 
sequence of  disease  ;  and  that  silence  was  enjoined  afber  the  healing.^ 
Lastly,  the  confusedness  of  his  sight,  when  first  restored  to  him, 
surely  conveyed,  not  only  to  him  but  to  us  all,  both  a  spiritual  lesaoti 
and  a  spiritual  warning. 

3.  Yet  a  third  miracle  of  healing  requires  to  be  here  considered, 
although  related  by  St.  Matthew  in  quite  another  oonneob'lHi.*  But 
we  have  learned  enough  of  the  structure  of  the  First  GkMpel  to 
know,  that  its  arrangement  is  determined  by  the  plan  of  the  writer 
rather  than  by  the  chronological  succession  of  events.'    The  manner 

I  The  better  readioff  of  the  woidi  is      diately  after  this  historjr,  in  8t  Hatt  Ix. 
givou  in  the  Revised  Yeraion.  8S~86    belongs    eTldeaUy    to    a 

'  Thus,  the  healing  recorded  Smme-     ptriod«    Cknnp.  Bt  Lake  iL  IL 


HEALING  OF  THE  TWO  BLIND  MEN.  4( 

in  which  the  Lord  healed  the  two  blind  men,  the  injunction  of  CHAP, 
silence,  and  the  notice  that  none  the  less  they  spread  His  fame  in  XXXIV 
all  tliai  landj^  seem  to  imply  that  He  was  not  on  the  ordinary  scene  '  ' 
of  His  labours  in  Galilee.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  mark  an  internal 
analogy  between  this  and  the  other  two  miracles  enacted  amidst  a 
chiefly  Grecian  population.  And,  strange  though  it  may  sound,  the 
cry  with  which  the  two  blind  men  who  sought  His  help  followed  Him, 
'  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us,'  comes,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
frequently  from  Gentile  than  from  Jewish  lips.  It  was,  of  course, 
pre-eminently  the  Jewish  designation  of  the  Messiah,  the  basis  of  ail 
Jewish  thought  of  Him.  But,  perhaps  on  that  very  ground,  it  would 
express  in  Israel  rather  the  homage  of  popular  conviction,  than,  as  in 
this  case,  the  cry  for  help  in  bodily  disease.  Besides,  Jesus  had  not 
as  yet  been  hailed  as  the  Messiah,  except  by  His  most  intimate  dis- 
ciples ;  and,  even  by  them,  chiefly  in  the  joy  of  their  highest  spiritual 
attainments.  He  was  the  Rabbi,  Teacher,  Wonder-worker,  Son  of 
Man,  even  Son  of  (rod ;  but  the  idea  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  as 
implying  spiritual  and  Divine,  not  outwardly  royal  rule,  lay  as  yet 
on  the  utmost  edge  of  the  horizon,  covered  by  the  golden  mist  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  His  rising.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
understand,  how  to  Gentiles,  who  resided  in  Palestine,  the  Messiah  of 
Israel  would  chiefly  stand  out  as  '  the  Son  of  David/  It  was  the 
most  ready,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  universal,  form  in  which 
the  great  Jewish  hope  could  be  viewed  by  them.  It  presented  to 
their  minds  the  most  marked  contrast  to  Israel's  present  fallen  state, 
and  it  recalled  the  Golden  Age  of  Israel's  past,  and  that,  as  only  the 
symbol  of  a  far  wider  and  more  glorious  reign,  the  fulfilment  of  what 
to  David  had  only  been  promises.* 

Peculiar  to  this  history  is  the  testing  question  of  Christ,  whether 
they  really  believed  what  their  petition  implied,  that  He  was  able  to 
restore  their  sight;  and,  again.  HLs  stern,  almost  passionate,  insist- 
ence* on  their  silence  as  to  the  mode  of  their  cure.  Onlv  on  one 
other  occasion  do  we  read  of  the  same  insistence.  It  is,  when  the 
Iqwr  had  expressed  the  same  absolute  faith  in  Christ *s  ability  to 

I  I  admit   that  espedally  the  latter  blind  men  near  Jericho  (St.  Matt.  xz. 

aigument  ia  inoondusive,  bat  I  appeal  'dO,   HI;   l:>t.   Mark  z.  47,    48;   St.  Luke 

to  the  senenl  context  and  the  setting  zviii.   3d,  39),  and  proclainud  sla  such 

of  tIdB  histoiy.    It  is  impossible  to  regard  by  the  people  in  St.  Matt.  zii.  23 ;   zzi. 

St.  Uatt.  ix.  aa  a  chronological  recozd  of  9,  15. 
erenta.  '  iufipifidofiai—the  word  occnra  in  that 

'  He  ia  addre$»ed  as  'Son  of  David/  sense  onlr  here  and  in  St.  Mark  i.  43; 

in  thia  pasnge,  bj  the  Syro> Phoenician  othen^*i^<e  also  in  St.  Mark  xIt.  5,  and 

vomao  est  Matt  zr.  2S),  and  by  the  in  St.  John  xL  33,  38. 

▼oun.  B 
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BOOK     heal  if  He  willed  it,  and  Jesus  had,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two  blind 

m        men,  conferred  the  benefit  by  the  touch  of  His  Hand.*    In  both  these 

'     ITTT   cases,  it  is  remarkable  that,  along  with  strongest  faith  of  those  who 

^.^  came  to  Him,  there  was  rather  an  implied  than  an  expressed  petition 

on  their  part.     The  leper  who  knelt  before  Him  only  said :  *  Lord,  if 

Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean ; '  and  the  two  blind  men : 

'  Have  mercy  on  us.  Thou  Son  of  David.'    Thus  it  is  the  highest 

and  most  realising  faith,  which  is  most  absolute  in  its  trust  and  most 

reticent  as  regards  the  details  of  its  request. 

But  as  regards  the  two  blind  men  (and  the  healed  leper  also),  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  connect  Christ's  peculiar  insistence  on 
their  silence  with  their  advanced  faith.  They  had  owned  Jesus  as 
^  the  Son  of  David,'  and  that,  not  in  the  Judaic  sense  (as  by  the 
Syro-Phcenician  woman  *),  but  as  able  to  do  all  things,  even  to  open 
by  His  touch  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  And  it  had  been  done  to  them, 
as  it  always  is — according  to  their  faith.  But  a  profession  of  faith 
so  wide-reaching  as  theirs,  and  sealed  by  the  attainment  of  what  it 
sought,  yet  scarcely  dared  to  ask,  must  not  be  publicly  proclaimed. 
It  would,  and  in  point  of  fact  did,  bring  to  Him  crowds  which,  unable 
spiritually  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a  confession,  would 
only  embarrass  and  hinder,  and  whose  presence  and  homage  would 
hBL  Mark  i.  have  to  be  avoided  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  that  of  open  enemies.^ 
For  confession  of  the  mouth  must  ever  be  the  outcome  of  heart- 
belief,  and  the  acclamations  of  an  excited  Jewish  crowd  were  as  in- 
congruous to  the  real  Character  of  the  Christ,  and  as  obstructive  to 
the  progress  of  His  Kingdom,  as  is  the  outward  homage  of  a  world 
which  has  not  heart-belief  in  His  Power,  nor  heart-experience  of  TTiw 
ability  and  willingness  to  cleanse  the  leper  and  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind.  Yet  the  leprosy  of  Israel  and  the  blindness  of  the  Gentile 
world  are  equally  removed  by  the  touch  of  His  Hand  at  the  cry  of 
faith. 

The  question  has  been  needlessly  discussed,*  whether  they  were 
to  praise  or  blame,  who,  despite  the  Saviour's  words,  spread  His  fame. 
We  scarcely  know  what,  or  how  much,  they  disobeyed.  They  could 
not  but  speak  of  His  Person  ;  and  theirs  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  that 
higher  silence  which  is  content  simply  to  sit  at  His  Feet. 

'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  '  Roman     Catholic    writers     mostly 

country,  surroundings,  &c.,   place   these  praise,   while    Protestants  blame,  their 

men  in  a  totally  different  category  from  conduct, 
the  8yro-PhoBnician  woman. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

VHX  TWO  SABBATH-CONTBOYEBSIBS — THE  PLUCKING  OF  THE  EARS  OF  CORN  BT 
THE  DIflCIPLESy  AND  THE  HEALING  OF  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WITHERED 
HAND. 

(St.  Matt  ziL  1-21 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  23— ill.  6 ;  St.  Luke  vi.  1-.1] .) 

In  groaping  together  the  three  miracles  of  healing  described  in  the  CHAP, 
last  chapter,  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  that  it  is  certain  they  had  taken  XXXV 
place  in  precisely  that  order.  Nor  do  we  feel  sure,  that  they  preceded 
what  is  about  to  be  related.  In  the  absence  of  exact  data,  the  suc- 
cession of  events  and  their  location  must  be  matter  of  combination. 
From  their  position  in  the  Evangelic  narratives,  and  the  manner  in 
which  ail  concerned  speak  and  act,  we  inferred,  that  they  took  place 
at  that  particular  period  and  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  Decapolis 
or  else  in  the  territory  of  Philip.  They  differ  from  the  events  about 
to  be  related  by  the  absence  of  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  who  hung  on 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  While  the  Saviour  tarried  on  the  borders 
of  Tyre,  and  thence  passed  through  the  territory  of  Sidon  into  the 
Decapolis  and  to  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  they  were  in  Jerusalem  at  tlie  Passover.  But  after  the  two 
festive  days,  which  would  require  their  attendance  in  the  Temple, 
they  seem  to  have  returned  to  their  hateful  task.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  them  to  discover  the  scene  of  such  mighty  works  as  His. 
Accordingly,  we  now  find  them  once  more  confronting  Christ.  And 
the  events  about  to  be  related  are  chronologically  distinguished  from 
those  that  had  preceded,  by  this  presence  and  opposition  of  the 
Pharisaic  party.  The  contest  now  becomes  more  decided  and  sharp, 
and  we  are  rapidly  nearing  the  period  when  He,  Who  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  preaching  the  Kingdom,  and  healing  body  and  soul,  will, 
through  the  hostility  of  the  leaders  of  Israel,  enter  on  the  second,  or 
prevailingly  negative  stage  of  His  Work,  in  which,  according  to  the 
prophetic  description,  *  they  compassed '  Him  *  about  like  bees,'  but 
^  are  quenched  as  the  fire  of  thorns.' 

Where  fundamental   principles   were  so  directly  contrary,   the 

m2 
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BOOK     occasion  for  conflict  conid  not  be  long  wanting.     Indeed,  all  that  Jesus 
III        taught  must  have  seemed  to  these  Pharisees  strangely  un-Jewish  in 

"*"""  '  cast  and  direction,  even  if  not  in  form  and  words.  But  chiefly  would 
this  be  the  case  in  regard  to  that  on  which,  of  all  else,  the  Pharisees 
laid  most  stress,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  On  no  other  subject 
is  Rabbinic  teaching  more  painfully  minute  and  more  manifestly 
incongruous  to  its  professed  object.  For,  if  we  rightly  apprehend 
what  underlay  the  complicated  and  intolerably  burdensome  laws  and 
rules  of  Pharisaic  Sabbath-observance,  it  was  to  secure,  negatively, 
absolute  rest  from  all  labour,  and,  positively,  to  make  the  Sabbath 
a  delight.     The  Mishnah  includes  Sabbath-desecration  among  those 

•8MULTiL4  most  heinous  crimes  for  which  a  man  was  to  be  stoned.*  This,  then, 
was  their  first  care :  by  a  series  of  complicated  ordinances  to  make  a 
breach  of  the  Sabbath-rest  impossible.  How  far  this  was  carried,  we 
shall  presently  see.  The  next  object  was,  in  a  similarly  external 
manner,  to'  make  the  Sabbath  a  delight.  A  special  Sabbath  dress,  the 
best  that  could  be  procured ;  the  choicest  food,  even  though  a  man 

*?e«hTiiL  had  to  work  for  it  all  the  week,  or  public  charity  were  to  supply  it  * 
— such  were  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  day  was  to  be  honoured 
and  men  were  to  find  pleasure  therein.  The  strangest  stories  are  told 
how,  by  the  purchase  of  the  most  expensive  dishes,  the  pious  poor 
had  gained  unspeakable  merit,  and  obtained,  even  on  earth,  Heaven's 
manifest  reward.  And  yet,  by  the  side  of  these  and  similar  strange 
and  sad  misdirections  of  piety,  we  come  also  upon  that  which  is 
touching,  beautiful,  and  even  spiritual.     On  the  Sabbath  there  most 

•  In  ProT.  X.  be  no  mourning,  for  to  the  Sabbath  applies  this  saying :  ®  '  The  bless- 

ing of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.' 
Quite  alone  was  the  Sabbath  among  the  measures  of  time.  Every 
other  day  had  been  paired  with  its  fellow  :  not  so  the  Sabbath.  And 
so  any  festival,  even  the  Day  of  Atonement,  might  be  transferred  to 
another  day  :  not  so  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Nay,  when  the 
Sabbath  complained  before  God,  that  of  all  days  it  alone  stood  solitary, 
God  had  wedded  it  to  Israel ;  and  this  holy  union  God  had  bidden  His 

•  Rx.  XX.  8     people  *  remember,'  *  when  it  stood  before  the  Mount.   Even  the  tortures 

•  oomp.        of  Gehenna  were  intermitted  on  that  holy,  happy  day.* 

Q«n.iL8  The  terribly  exaggerated  views  on   the  Sabbath  entertained  by 

the   Rabbis,   and   the   endless  burdensome   rules   with   which  they 
encumbered   everything  connected   with   its   sanctity,  are  fiilly  set 
fcrth   in  another  place.*     The   Jewish  Law,  as   there  summarised, 
sufficiently  explains  the  controversies  in  which  the  Pharisaic  party* 
'  Sm  Appendix  XVII. :  The  Ordizumces  and  Law  of  the  Sabbath. 
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now  engaged  with  Jeans.     Of  these  the  first  was  when,  going  through     OHAP. 
the  cornfields  on  the  Sabbath,  His  disciples  began  to  pluck  and  eat     XXXV 
the  oars  of  com.     Not,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  first  Sabbath-con-  ^"^    '      ' 
troversy  forced  upon  Christ.^    But  it  was  the  first  time  that  Jesus  •comp. 
allowed,  and  afterwards  Himself  did,  in  presence  of  the  Pharisees,  »,  ift 
what  was  contrary  to  Jewish  notions,  and  that,  in  express  and  un- 
mistakable terms,  He  vindicated  His  position  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 
This  also  indicates  that  we  have  now  reached  a  further  stage  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  placing  this  event  so 
late  in  the  personal  history  of  Christ.  St.  Matthew  inserts  it  at  a 
difierent  period  from  the  other  two  Synoptists ;  and,  although  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  introduce  it  amidst  the  same  surroundings,  the 
connection,  in  which  it  is  told  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  shows  that  it 
is  placed  out  of  the  historical  order,  with  the  view  of  grouping 
together  what  would  exhibit  Christ's  relation  to  the  Pharisees  and 
their  teaching.  Accordingly,  this  first  Sabbath-controversy  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  that  connected  with  the  healing  of  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand.  From  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  it  might, 
indeed,  appear  as  if  this  had  occurred  on  the  same  day  as  the  plucking 
of  the  ears  of  com,  but  St.  Luke  corrects  any  possible  misunder- 
standing, by  telling  us  that  it  happened  ^on  another  Sabbath' — 
perhaps  that  following  the  walk  through  the  cornfields. 

Dismissing  the  idea  of  inferring  the  precise  time  of  these  two 
events  from  their  place  in  the  Evangelic  record,  we  have  not  much 
difiiculty  in  finding  the  needful  historical  data  for  our  present  inquiry. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  is,  that  the  harvest  was  still  standing — 
whether  that  of  barley  or  of  wheat.  The  fonuer  began  immediately 
after  the  Passover,  the  latter  after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost ;  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  wave-omer  of  barley  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
one,  that  of  the  two  wave-loaves  that  of  the  other.*  Here  another 
historical  notice  comes  to  our  aid.  St.  Luke  describes  the  Sabbath 
of  this  occurrence  as  *  the  second-first ' — an  expression  so  peculiar 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,^  but  as  designedly 
chosen  by  the  Evangelist  to  indicate  something  well  understood  in 
Pdestine  at  the  time.  Bearing  in  mind  the  limited  number  of 
Sabbaths  between  the  commencement  of  the  barley-  and  the  end  of 
the  wheat-harvest,  our  inquiry  is  here  much  narrowed.  In  Rabbi- 
nic writings  the  term  '  second-first '  is  not  applied  to  any  Sabbath. 

'  CSomp.  *  The  Temple  and  its  Seryiees,'         '  The   great    majority  of  critici  are 
p^  Its,  22S,  880,  231.  agreed  as  to  iU  authentidtj. 
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BOOK     But  we  know  that  the  fifty  days  between  the  Feast  of  Passover  and 
m       that  of  Pentecost  were  counted  from  the  presentation  of  the  wave- 

"^  '  omer  on  the  Second  Paschal  Day,  as  the  first,  second,  third  day;  Ac. 
after  the  *  Omer.'  Thus  the  *  second-first '  Sabbath  might  be  either 
^  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day,'  which  was  that  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Omer,  or  else  the  second  Sabbath  after  this  first  day 
of  reckoning,  or  *  Sephirah,'  as  it  was  called  (noyn  riTDO).  To  us  the 
first  of  these  dates  seems  most  in  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  St. 
Luke  would  describe  to  Gentile  readers  the  Sabbath  which  was  '  the 
first  after  the  second,'  or,  Sephirah-day.* 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  was  probably  the  first — possibly,  the 
second — Sabbath  after  the  *  reckoning,'  or  second  Paschal  Itaiy,  on 
which  the  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of  com,  we  have  still  to  aaceF' 
tain  whether  it  was  in  the  first  or  second  Passover  of  Christ's  Ministry.' 
The  reasons  against  placing  it  between  the  first  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost are  of  the  strongest  character.  Not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance 
that  such  advanced  teaching  on  the  part  of  Christ,  and  such  advanced 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  His  disciples,  indicate  a  later  period,  our  Lord 
did  not  call  His  twelve  Apostles  till  long  after  the  Feast  of  Pente-- 

•fit  John T.  cost,  viz.  aft«r  His  return  from  the  so-called  *  Unknown  Feast/* 
which,  as  shown  in  another  place,'  must  have  been  either  that  of 
*  Wood-Gathering,' in  the  end  of  the  summer,  or  else  New  Year's  Day, 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Thus,  as  by  ^the  disciples'  we  must 
in  this  connection  understand,  in  the  first  place,  '  the  Apostles,'  the 
event  could  not  have  occurred  between  the  first  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost of  the  Lord's  Ministry. 

The  same  result  is  reached  by  another  process   of  reasoning. 

►St.  John  11.  Afl^er  the  first  Passover  ^  our  Lord,  with  such  of  His  disciples  as  had 
then  gathered  to  Him,  tarried  for  some  time — no  doubt  for  several 

•St.  John      weeks — in  Judaea.®    The  wheat  was  ripe  for  harvesting,  when  He 

rA-t 

'  The  view  which  I  have  adopted  is  Sabbath  of  the  Nisan  (the  sacred)  year, 

that  of  Scaliger  and  lAghifoot ;  the  alter-  in  contradistinction    to   the    lishii   or 

native  one  mentioned,  that  of  DelUztoh.  secalar  year,  which  began  in  aatnmn. 

In  regard  to  the  many  other  explanations  Of  these  and  similar  interpretatioiis  it  ii 

proposed,  I  would  lay  down  this  canon :  enough  to  say,  that  the  underlying  fiiot 

No  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  which  is  *  supposed  *  for  the  sake  of  a  *  snpposed  * 

rests   not  on  some  ascertained  &ict  in  explanation ;  in  other  words,  t^^  embody 

Jewish  life,  but  where  the  fact  is  merely  an  hypothesis  based  on  an  hypothesis 

'  supposed '  for  the  sake  of  the  explanation  '  There  were  only  three  P&achal  ftests 

which  it  would  afford.    Thus,  there  is  not  during   the    public  ministry  of  Christ. 

the  slightest  support  in  fact  for  the  idea.  Any  other  computation  rests  on  the  idea 

that  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  month  that  the  Unknown  Feast  was  the  FassofeTi 

was  so  called  (  WetitHn^  Speaker's  Ck>m-  or  even  the  Feast  of  Esther, 

mentary),  or  the  first  Sabbath  in  the  *  Comp.  Appendix  $Y, 
•«Qond  year  ot  a  septennial  cyde.  or  tho 
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passed  throngli  Samaria.*  And,  on  His  return  to  Galilee,  His  dis-  CHAP, 
ciples  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  their  homes  and  occupations,  since  XXXV 
it  was  some  time  afterwards  when  even  His  most  intimate  disciples —   ^TTT 

^  •  St.  John 

Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John — were  called  a  second  time.'*    Chro-  »▼•  w 
nologicaUy,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  for  this  event  between  the  ^P^sSf^ 
first  Passover  and  Pentecost.'     Lastly,  we  have  here  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  on  His  first  appearance  in  Galilee,  the  Pharisees  had  not  yet 
taken  up  this  position  of  determined  hostility  to  Him.     On  the  other 
hand,  all  agrees  with  the  circumstance,  that  the  active  hostility  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Christ's  separation  from  the  ordinances  of  the 
Synagogue  commenced  with   His  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  the  early 
autumn  of  that  year.®    If,  therefore,  we  have  to  place  the  plucking  of  •  st  John  w, 
the  ears  of  com  after  the  Feast  recorded  in  St.  John  v.,  as  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  it  must  have  taken  place,  not  between  the  first,  but  between 
the  Second  Passover  and  Pentecost  of  Christ's  public  Ministry. 

Another  point  deserves  notice.  The  difierent  *  setting '  (chrono- 
logically speaking)  in  which  the  three  Gospels  present  the  event 
about  to  be  related,  illustrates  that  the  object  of  the  Evangelists 
was  to  present  the  events  in  the  History  of  the  Christ  in  their 
succession,  not  of  time,  but  of  bearing  upon  final  results.  This, 
because  they  do  not  attempt  a  Biography  of  Jesus,  which,  from  their 
point  of  view,  would  have  been  almost  blasphemy,  but  a  History  of 
the  Kingdom  which  He  brought ;  and  because  they  write  it,  so  to 
speak,  not  by  adjectives  (expressive  of  qualities),  nor  adverbially,^  but 
by  substantives.  Lastly,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  three  Evangelists 
relate  the  event  about  to  be  considered  (as  so  many  others),  not, 
indeed,  with  variations,'  but  with  difierences  of  detail,  showing  the 
independence  of  their  narratives,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  really  sup- 
plement each  other. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  narrative  itself.  It  was 
on  the  Sabbath  after  the  Second  Paschal  Day  that  Christ  and  His 
disciples  passed  * — probably  by  a  field-path — through  cornfields,  when 


1  Few  would  be  disposed  to  place  St. 
Ifatt.  zii.  before  St.  Matt.  iv. 

'  Adverbs  answer    to    the  questions, 
How,  When,  Why,  Where. 

'  Meyer  insists  that  the  69hr  voiuv^  or 
more  correctly,  MovoicIV  (8t.  Mark  ii.  23) 
should  be  translated  literally,  that  the 
disciples  began  to  make  a  way  by  pluck- 
ing the  ears  of  com.  Accordingly,  he 
mAint-^ina,  that  there  is  an  essential  differ 
enoe  between  the  account  of  St.  Mark 
•Dd  those  of  the  two  other  Evangelists, 


who  attribute  the  plucking  of  the  ears  to 
hunger.  Canon  (^k  (Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, New  Testament  i.  p.  216)  has,  to 
my  mind,  conclusively  shown  the  untena- 
bleness  of  Meyer's  contention.  .  He  com- 
pares the  expression  of  St.  Mark  to  the 
liatin  *  iter  facere*  I  would  suggest  the 
French  *  cheniin  faUant.'  Go£ft  points 
out  the  absurdity  of  plucking  up  ears  in 
order  to  make  a  way  through  the  corn. 

^  In  St.  Mark  also  the  better  reading 
is  8iairopc^c<r9ai. 
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BOOK  His  disciples,  being  hungry,*  as  they  went,*  plucked  ears  of  com 

m  and  ate  them,  having  rubbed  off  the  husks  in  their  hands.®     On  any 

•  Si.  Mat-  ordinary  day  this  would  have  been  lawful,**  but  on  the  Sabbath  it 
thew  involved,  according  to  Rabbinic  statutes,  at  least  two  sins.     For, 

•  St!  Luke  according  to  the  Talmud,  what  was  really  one  labour,  would,  if  made 
<Deut.xxiii.  up  of  Several  acts,  each  of  them  forbidden,  amount  to  several  acts  of 

•  simbb.70o  ^^^our,  cach  involving  sin,  punishment,  and  a  sin-offering.**     This 

so-called  *  division'  of  labour  applied  only  to  infringement  of  the 

'MaccJift    Sabbath-rest — not  of  that  of  feast-days.'    Now  in  this  case  there 

were  at  least  two  such  acts  involved :  that  of  plucking  the  ears  of 

com,  ranged  under  the  sin  of  reaping,  and  that  of  rubbing  them, 

which  might  be  ranged  under  sifting  in  a  sieve,  threshing,  sifting 

out  fruit,  grinding,  or  fanning.      The  following  Talmudic  passage 

bears  on  this :  *  In  case  a  woman  rolls  wheat  to  remove  the  husks,  it 

is   considered   as   sifting;    if  she  rubs  the  heads  of  wheat,   it   is 

regarded  as  threshing;   if  she  cleans  off  the  side-adherences,  it  is 

sifting  out  fruit;   if  she  bruises  the  ears,  it  is  grinding;   if  she 

Ihlhb  throws  them  up  in  her  hand,  it  is  winnowing.' '    One  instance  will 

?l*®f^*  «-  suffice  to  show  the  externalism  of  all  these  ordinances.     If  a  man 

lines  S8  to  26        ^ 

from  bottom  wished  to  movc  a  sheaf  on  his  field,  which  of  course  implied  labour, 
he  had  only  to  lay  upon  it  a  spoon  that  was  in  his  common  use,  when, 
in  order  to  remove  the  spoon;  he  might  also  remove  the  sheaf  on 

»shabb.        which  it  lav !  ^     And  yet  it  was  forbidden  to  stop  with  a  little  wax 

from  bottom  the  hole  in  a  cask  by  which  the  fluid  was  running  out,*  or  to  wipe  a 

IJe?""        wound ! 

Holding  views  like  these,  the  Pharisees,  who  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  the  disciples,  would  naturally  harshly  condemn,  what  they 
must  have  regarded  as  gross  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet  it  was 
clearly  not  a  breach  of  the  Biblical,  but  of  the  Rabbinic  Law.  Not 
only  to  show  them  their  error,  but  to  lay  down  principles  which 
would  for  ever  apply  to  this  difficult  question,  was  the  object  of 
Christ's  reply.  Unlike  the  others  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Sabbath  Law  has  in  it  two  elements :  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial ; 
the  eternal,  and  that  which  is  subject  to  time  and  place ;  the  inward 
and  spiritual,  and  the  outward  (the  one  as  the  mode  of  realising  the 
other).  In  their  distinction  and  separation  lies  the  difficulty  <rf  the 
subject.  In  its  spiritual  and  eternal  element,  the  Sabbath  Law 
embodied  the  two  thoughts  of  rest  for  worship,  and  worship  which 

>  Thus  (Shabb.  74  (,  lines  12,  11  from  the  top,  and  then  plnck  of!  the  fluff  below, 
bottom),  if  a  person  were  to  puU  out  a  it  would  involve  three  labotira  and  thiM 
leather  from  the  wing  of  a  biid,  out  off     stn-offexingB. 
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• 

pomted  to  rest.     The  keeping  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  Jewish     CHAP, 
mode  of  its   observance,  were   the  temporal  and   outward  form  in     XXXV 
which  these  eternal  principles  were  presented.     Even  Babbinism,  in   '      '      ' 
some  measure,  perceived  this.     It  was  a  principle,  that  danger  to  life 
Buperseded  the   Sabbath  Law,*  and,  indeed,  all  other   obligations.^ 
Among  the  curious  Scriptural  and  other  arguments  by  which  this 
principle  was  supported,  that  which  probably  would  most  appeal  to 
common  sense  was  derived  from  Lev.  xviii.  5.     It  was  argued,  that 
a  man  was  to  keep  the  commandments  that  he  might  live — certainly 
not,  that  by  so  doing  he  might  die.'     In  other  words,  the  outward  'Jer.siiaJ  h 
mode  of  observance  was  subordinate  to  the  object  of  the  observance.  <«,  is  i?  ^ 
Yet  this  other  and  kindred  principle  did  Rabbinism  lay  down,  that 
every  positive  commandment  superseded  the  Sabbath-rest.     This  was 
the  ultimate  vindication  of  work  in  the  Temple,  although  certainly 
not  its  explanation.     Lastly,  we  should,  in  this  connection,  include 
thja  important  canon,  laid  down  by  the  Rabbis :  '  a  single  Rabbinic 
prohibition   is  not  to    be    heeded,    where   a  graver   matter  is   in 
question.' »>  ,jer. 

All  these  points  must  be  kept  in  view  for  the  proper  under-  ^habb.xTi 
standing  of  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Scribes.  For,  while  going  far 
beyond  the  times  and  notions  of  His  questioners,  His  reasoning  must 
have  been  within  their  comprehension.  Hence  the  first  argument  of 
our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  all  the  Synoptists,  was  taken  from  Biblical 
History.  When,  on  his  flight  from  Saul,  David  had,  *  when  an 
hungered,'  eaten  of  the  shewbread,  and  given  it  to  his  followers,' 
although,  by  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  Law,''  it  was  only  to  be  eaten  «LeT.xxiT. 
by  the  priests,  Jewish  tradition  vindicated  his  conduct  on  the  plea  that 
'danger  to  life  superseded  the  Sabbath-Law,'  and  hence,  all  laws 
connected  with  it,*  while,  to  show  David's  zeal  for  the  Sabbath-Law, 
the  legend  was  added,  that  he  had  reproved  the  priests  of  Nob,  who 
had   been   bakinfir  the  shewbread  on   the   Sabbath.^     To  the    first  "Vaikuta 

par  ISO 

argument  of  Christ,  St.  Matthew  adds  this  as  His  second,  that  the  p.  isd ' 
priests,  in  their  services  in  the  Temple,  necessarily  broke  the  Sabbath- 

>  Bvionlj  where  the  life  of  an  Israelite,  joined  witb  his  father  in  the  priesthood, 

not  of  a  heathen  or  Saoiaritan,  was  in  Comp.  the  *  Bible-History/    voL  iv.    p. 

danger  (Toma  84  ^).  111. 

s  Mmim&mde$,  Hilkh.  Bhabb.  ii.  I  (Tad  *  The  question  discussed  in  the  Talmud 
haCh.  voL  i.  part  iii.  p.  141  a)  :  *  The  Sab-  is,  whetlier,  supposing  an  ordinary  Israel- 
bath  is  set  aside  on  accoont  of  danger  to  ite  discli^irged  priestly  functions  on  the 

Ufe.  u  aU  other  ordinances  63  iSCO      f"^^"'}^' '"  *"  '^^T'''*'  ?*  ^°^\  ^^Ij* 
mvn*i'>'  two  sins  :  unlawful  service  and  babbath' 

•  Aooarfingtol8anLXxiL9Ahimeiech      det^'^^ration ;   or  only  one  sin,  unlawful 

(or  AUjah,  I  Sam.  xir.  3)  was  the  High      service. 

PdBit    We  ofer.that  AbiaUiar  was  con- 
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BOOK  Law  without  thereby  incurring  goilt.  It  is  carious,  that  the  Talmud 
in  discusses  this  very  point,  and  that,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  intro- 
duces an  argument  from  Lev.  xxii.  10 :  *  There  shall  no  stranger 
eat  of  things  consecrated.'  This,  of  course,  embodies  the  principle 
underlying  the  prohibition  of  the  shewbread  to  all  who  were  not 
•jer.shabb.  priests.*  Without  entering  further  on  it,  the  discussion  at  least 
shows,  that  the  llabbis  were  by  no  means  clear  on  the  rcUionaJe  of 
Sabbath-work  in  the  Temple. 

In  truth,  the  reason  why  David  was  blameless  in  eating  the  shew- 
bread was  the  same  as  that  which  made  the  Sabbath-labour  of  the 
priests  lawful.  The  Sabbath-Law  was  not  one  merely  of  rest,  but  of 
rest  for  worship.  The  Service  of  the  Lord  was  the  object  in  view. 
The  priests  worked  on  the  Sabbath,  because  this  service  was  the 
object  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  David  was  allowed  to  eat  of  the  shew- 
bread, not  because  there  was  danger  to  life  from  starvation,  but 
because  he  pleaded  that  he  was  on  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
needed  this  provision.  The  disciples,  when  following  the  Lord,  were 
similarly  on  the  service  of  the  Lord ;  ministering  to  Him  was  more 
than  ministering  in  the  Temple,  for  He  was  greater  than  the  Temple. 
If  the  Pharisees  had  believed  this,  they  would  not  have  questioned 
their  conduct,  nor  in  so  doing  have  themselves  infringed  that  higher 
Law  which  enjoined  mercy,  not  sacrifice. 

To  this  St.  Mark  adds  as  a  corollary  :  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  similar 
argument  is  used  by  the  Rabbis.  When  insisting  that  the  Sabbath 
Law  should  be  set  aside  to  avoid  danger  to  life,  it  is  urged :  '  the 
Sabbath  is  handed  over  to  you ;  not,  ye  are  handed  over  to  the 
^Meohm.on  Sabbath.'  ^  Lastly,  the  three  Evangelists  record  this  as  the  final  out- 
*^  M  J"'  come  of  His  teaching  on  this  subject,  tiiat '  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  also.'  The  Service  of  God,  and  the  Service  of  the 
Temple,  by  universal  consent,  superseded  the  Sabbath-Law.  But 
Christ  was  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  His  Service  more  truly  that 
of  God,  and  higher  than  that  of  the  outward  Temple — and  the 
Sabbath  was  intended  for  man,  to  serve  God :  therefore  Chriat  and 
His  Service  were  superior  to  the  Sabbath-Law.  Thus  much  would 
be  intelligible  to  these  Pharisees,  although  they  would  not  receive  it, 
because  they  believed  not  on  Him  as  the  Sent  of  God.* 

But  to  us  the  words  mean  more  than  this.     They  preach  not  only 

»  We  may  hero  a^^ain  stat<?,  that  Ood.  ing  on  the  Sabbath,  He  said  to  him:**  Man, 
D  has  thin  after  St.  Luke  vi.  4 :  *  The  if  thou  knowei<t  what  then  dost,  blenod 
tame  day,  having  beholden  a  man  work-      are  thou :  but  if  thou  knowest  no(|  thoa 
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that  the  Service  of  Christ  is  that  of  God,  but  that,  even  more  than     chap. 
in  the  Temple,  all  of  work  or  of  liberty  is  lawfiil  which  this  service     XXXV 
requireB.     We  are  free  while  we  are  doing  anything  for  Christ ;  God  '      """"^ 
lovee  mercy,  and  demands  not  sacrifice ;  His  sacrifice  is  the  service  of 
Christ,  in  heart,  and  life,  and  work.     We  are  not  free  to  do  anything 
we  please ;  but  we  are  free  to  do  anything  needful  or  helpful,  while 
we  are  doing  any  service  to  Christ.      He  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
Whom  we  serve  in  and  through   the  Sabbath.     And  even  this  is 
significant,  that,  when  designating  Himself  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is 
as  'the  Son  of  Man.'     It  shows,  that  the  narrow  Judaistic  form 
regaiding  the  day  and  the  manner  of  observance  is  enlarged  into  the 
wider  Law,  which  applies  to  all  humanity.     Under  the  New  Testament 
the  Sabbath  has,  as  the   Church,  become   Catholic^  and  its  Lord  is 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  Man,  to  Whom  the   body  Catholic  offers  the 
acceptable  service  of  heart  and  life. 

The  qaestion  as  between  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  end  here.  '  On  another  Sabbath ' — probably  that  foUowing — 
He  was  in  their  Synagugue.  Wliether  ur  uut  ibe  PLaiiocoo  licul 
broaght '  the  man  with  the  withered  hand '  on  purpose,  or  placed  him 
in  a  conspicuoos  position,  or  otherwise  raised  the  question,  certain  it 
is  that  their  secret  object  was  to  commit  Christ  to  some  word  or  deed, 
which  would  lay  Him  open  to  the  capital  charge  of  breaking  the 
Sabbath-Law.  It  does  not  appear,  whether  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  their  tool.  But  in  this  they 
judged  rightly:  that  Christ  would  not  witness  disease  without 
removing  it— or,  as  we  might  express  it,  that  disease  could  not 
continue  in  the  Presence  of  Him,  Who  was  the  Life.  He  read  their 
inward  thoughts  of  evil,  and  yet  He  proceeded  to  do  the  good  which 
He  porposed.  So  God,  in  His  majestic  greatness,  carries  out  the 
parpoee  which  He  has  fixed — which  we  call  the  law  of  nature — who- 
ever and  whatever  stand  in  the  way;  and  so  God,  in  His  sovereign 
goodness,  adapts  it  to  the  good  of  His  creatures,  notwithstanding 
their  evil  thooghts. 

So  much  ondeamess  prevails  as  to  the  Jewish  views  about  heal- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  that  some  connected  information  on  the  subject 
seems  needful.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  their  view  only  actual 
danger  to  life  warranted  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law.     But  this 

art  soevned  and  a  txanagressor  of  the  ai  Canon    Wettcntt  rightly  infers,  '  the 

Law"*  {J^HcMmn,  Qcspel  aooording  to  saying  [probably]  rests   on    some  real 

tba  Hdmwt,  jp.  161).    It  need  scarcely  incident '  (Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the 

be  Mid,  that  the  woidB,  as  placed  in  St.  Gospels,  p.  454,  note). 
I#iike,are  a  ipuioiis  addition,  although 
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BOOK     opened  a  large  field  for  discossion.      Thus,  according  to  some,  disease 
III       of  the  ear,*  according  to  some  throat-disease,^  while,  according  to 
•D>iJr  a.    others,  such  a  disease  as  angina,*^  involved  danger,  and  superseded 
10  the  Sabbath-Law.     All  applications  to  the  outside  of  the  body  were 

^TomariiL   fQ^i^j^^^Qj^  qj^  the   Sabbath.     As  regarded  internal  remedies,  such 
•  Yoma84a  substauces  as  were  used  in  health,  but  had  also  a  remedial  effect, 
<  shabb.       might  be  taken,**  although  here  also  there  was  a  way  of  evading 
the  Law.'     A  person  suffering  from  toothache   might  not  gargle 
his  mouth  with  vinegar,  but  he  might  use  an  ordinary  toothbrush 
«a.i.4        and  dip  it  in  vinegar.®    The  Gtemara  here  adds,  that  gargling  was 
lawful,  if  the  substance  was  afterwards  swallowed.     It  further  ex- 
plains, that  affections  extending  from  the  lips,  or  else  from  the 
throat,  inwards,  may  be  attended  to,  being  regarded  as  dangerous. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  are  enumerated,  showing,  that  either  the 
Rabbis  were  very  lax  in  applying  their  canon   about  mortal  dis- 
eases, or  else  that  they  reckoned  in  their  number  not  a  few  which 
we  would  not  regard  as  such.^     External  lesions  also  might  be  at- 

fcoMciocl  h^y-if  *l«oj-  xmulTcd  danger  to  life.'     Similarly,  medical  aid 

might  be  called  in,  if  a  person  had  swallowed  a  piece  of  glass ;  a 
splinter  might  be  removed  from  the  eye,  and  even  a  thorn  from  the 
.»Oomp.Jexi    body/ 

But  although  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  could  not  bb 

dassed  with  those  dangerously  ill,  it  could  not  have  been  difficult  to 

silence  the  Rabbis  on  their  own  admissions.     Clearly,  their  principle 

implied,  that  it  w»s  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  do  that  which  would 

save  life  or  prevenc  death.     To  have  taught  otherwise,  would  virtually 

have  involved  murder.     But  if  so,  did  it  not  also,  in  strictly  logical 

sequence,  imply  ttis  far  wider  principle,  that  it  must  be  lawful  to 

do  good  on  the  Sabbath  ?    For,  evidently,  the  omission  of  such  good 

would  have  involved  the  doing  of  evil.     Could  this  be  the  proper 

observance  of  God's  holy  day  ?    There  was  no  answer  to  such  an 

argument ;  St.  Mark  expressly  records  that  they  dared  not  attempt  a 

J!St.Mark     reply. «    On  the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew,  while  alluding  to  this 

k6t.M»tt     terribly  telling   challenge,''    records  yet   another   and   a  personal 

^** "         argument.    It  seems  that  Christ  publicly  appealed  to  them :  If  any 

■  Thas,  when  a  Rabbi  was  oonsnlted,  14  d). 

whether  a  man  might  on  the  Sabbath  »  Displacement  of  the   frontal  boiiA. 

take  a  certain  drink  which  had  a  puiga-  disease  of  the  nerves   leading  from  the 

ti ve  effect,  he  answered :  *  If  for  pleasure  ear  to  the  upper  jaw,  an  ere  startiitt  from 

it  is  la^ul  J  if  for  heaUng  forbidden  *  its    socket,   severe   inflammation^   and 

(J^^vphADb.  U  o).  swelling    wounds,   are    speoiattT 

2  ThusoneoftheRabbisi««;ardedfoBtor  tioned                                Fw««/ 
of  the  breath  as  possibly  da^;erous  (u.  s. 
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poor  man  among  them,  who  had  one  sheep,  were  in  danger  of  losing     OSAP. 
it  through  having  fallen  into  a  pit,  would  he  not  lift  it  out  ?    To  be     XXXY 
Bore,  the  Babbinic  Law  ordered  that  food  and  drink  should  be  lowered   ^      ' 
to  it,  or  else  that  some  means  should  be  furnished  by  which  it  might 
either  be  kept  up  in  the  pit,  or  enabled  to  come  out  of  it.*    But  even  *  s^abb. 
the  Talmud  discusses  cases  in  which  it  was  lawful  to  lift  an  animal 
out  of  a  pit  on  a  Sabbath.^    There  could  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  *  shabix 
that  even  if  the  Law  was,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  as  stringent  as  in  the  the  middi* 
Talmud,  a  man  would  have  found  some  device,  by  which  to  recover 
the  solitary  sheep  wUch  constituted  his  possession.    And  was  not 
the  life  of  a  human  being  to  be  more  accounted  of?    Surely,  then, 
on  the  Sabbath-day  it  was  lawful  to  do  good !     Yes — to  do  good,  and 
to  neglect  it,  would  have  been  to  do  evil.     Nay,  according  to  their 
own  admission,  should  not  a  man,  on  the  Sabbath,  save  life?  or 
■honld  he,  by  omitting  it,  kill  ? 

We  can  now  imagine  the  scene  in  that  Synagogue.  The  place  ia 
crowded.  Christ  probably  occupies  a  prominent  position  as  leading 
the  prayers  or  teaching  i  a  position  wheuco  lie  ctui  see,  aud  be  e»eeu 
by  all.  Here,  eagerly  bending  forward,  are  the  dark  faces  of  the 
Pharisees,  expressive  of  curiosity,  malice,  cunning.  They  are  looking 
round  at  a  man  whose  right  hand  is  withered,^  perhaps  putting  him  *  st  inks 
forward,  drawing  attention  to  him,  loudly  whispering,  ^  Is  it  lawful 
to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ? '  The  Lord  takes  up  the  hallenge. 
He  bids  the  man  stand  forth — ^right  in  the  midst  of  them,  where  they 
might  all  see  and  hear.  By  one  of  those  telling  appeals,  which  go 
straight  to  the  conscience.  He  puts  the  analogous  case  of  poor  nmn 
who  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  only  sheep  on  the  Sabbath  :  would 
fae  not  rescue  it ;  and  was  not  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  Nay,  did 
they  not  themselves  enjoin  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law  to  save 
human  life?  Then,  must  He  not  do  so;  might  He  not  do  good 
lather  than  evil  ? 

Tliey  were  speechless.  But  a  strange  mixture  of  feeling  was  in 
the  Saviour's  heart — strange  to  us,  though  it  is  but  what  lioly 
Scripture  always  tells  us  of  the  manner  in  which  God  views  sin  and 
the  sinner,  using  terms,  which,  in  their  combination,  seem  grandly 
incompatible :  '  And  when  He  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with 
anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardening  of  their  heart.'  It  was  but 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  life-giving  power,  He  bade  the  man 
stretch  forth  his  hand.  Withered  it  was  no  longer,  when  the  Word 
had  been  spoken,  and  a  new  sap,  a  fresh  life  had  streamed  into  it,  as, 
Ulowing  the  Saviour^s  Eye  and  Word,  he  slowly  stretched  it  forth. 
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BOOK  ^j  as  He  stretched  it  forth,  his  hand  was  restored.*  The  Saviour 
^^  had  broken  their  Sabbath-Law,  and  yet  He  had  not  broken  it,  for 
neither  by  remedy,  nor  touch,  nor  outward  application  had  He  healed 
him.  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath-rest,  as  Grod  breaks  it,  when  He 
sends,  or  sustains,  or  restores  life,  or  does  good:  all  unseen  and 
unheard,  without  touch  or  outward  application,  by  the  Word  of  His 
Power,  by  the  Presence  of  His  Life. 

But  who  after  this  will  say,  that  it  was  Paul  who  first  introduced 
into  the  Church  either  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath-Law  in  its  Jewish 
form  was  no  longer  binding,  or  this,  that  the  narrow  forms  of  Judaism 
were  burst  by  the  new  wine  of  that  Kingdom,  which  is  that  of  the 
Son  of  Man  ? 

Iliey  had  all  seen  it,  this  miracle  of  almost  new  creation.  As  He 
did  it.  He  had  been  filled  with  sadness ;  as  they  saw  it,  '  they  were 
» St  Lake  filled  with  madness.'*  So  their  hearts  were  hardened.  They  could 
not  gainsay,  but  they  went  forth  and  took  counsel  with  the  Herodiaus 
against  Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him.  Presumably,  then,  He 
~  was  within,  or  quite  close  by,  the  dominions  of  Herod,  east  of  the 
Jordan.  And  the  Lord  withdrew  once  more,  as  it  seems  to  us,  into 
Gentile  territory,  probably  that  of  the  Decapolis.  For,  as  He  went 
about  healing  all,  that  needed  it,  in  that  great  multitude  that  followed 
His  steps,  yet  enjoining  silence  on  them,  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
blazed  into  fulfilment :  *  Behold  My  Servant,  Whom  I  have  chosen, 
My  Beloved,  in  Whom  My  soul  is  well-pleased ;  I  will  put  My  Spirit 
upon  Him,  and  He  sh^  declare  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry  aloud,  neither  shall  any  hear  His  Voice  in  the 
streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  tf^«i}  He 
not  quench,  till  He  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.  And  in  His 
Name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust.' 

Aiid  in  His  Name  sJiaU  tlie  OentUes  trust.  Far  out  into  the 
silence  of  those  solitary  upland  hills  of  the  Gentile  world  did  the  oaU, 
unheard  and  unheeded  in  Israel,  travel.  He  had  other  sheep  which 
were  not  of  that  fold.  And  down  those  hills,  from  the  far-off  lands, 
does  the  sound  of  the  bells,  as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  tell  f^tiAt 
those  other  sheep,  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  are  gathering  at  TTiti  call 
to  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  and  through  these  centuries,  still  louder  and 
more  manifold  becomes  this  sound  of  nearing  bells,  till  they  ahi^^l  all 
bo  gathered  into  one  :  one  flock,  one  fold,  one  Shepherd. 

*  Tho  tcnso  indicates,  that  it  waA  re-  this  man  was  described  as  a  masoii,  and 

storiKl  a8  he  stretched  it  out.    And  this  that  he  had  besoaeht  Jesns  to  tmtan 

is  spiritually  sif^^nificant.    According  to  him,  so  that  he  might  not  hava  to  bw 

Kt.  JtTome  (Comm.  in  Matt.  zii.  18),  in  the  for  his  bread. 
Gospel  of  the  Naiarenes  and  Ebionites 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THB  RSDmO  OF  THI  FOUR  THOUSAND — TO  DALMANUTHA — '  THE  SJGN  FROM 
HSATKN' — JOURNEY  TO  CiBSAREA  PHILIPPI — WHAT  IS  TUB  I.1AVBN  OF 
THE  PHABI8EBS  AND  SADDUCEE8 1 

(St.  Matt  Z¥.  32— xyL  12;  St.  Maik  viii.  1-21.) 

Thet  might  well  gather  to  Jesus  in  their  thousands,  with  tlu  «r  wants     CHAP. 
of  body  and  soul,  these  sheep  wandering  without  a  shepherd ;  for  His    ^XXVI 
Ministry  in  that  district,  as  formerly  in  Galilee,  was  abrnt  to  draw  ^      '""^ 
to  a  doee.     And  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  each  time  His  prolonged 
stay  and  Ministry  in  a  district  were  brought  to  a  close  with  some 
supper,  so  to  speak,  some  festive  entertainment  on  His  part.     The 
Galilean  Ministry  had  closed  with  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
the  guests  being  mostly  from  Capernaum  and  the  towns  around,  as 
far  as  Bethsaida  (Julias),  many  in  the  number  probably  on  their  way 
to  the  Paschal  Feast  at  Jerusalem.^     But  now  at  the  second  ])ro vision 
for  the  four  thousand,  with  which  His  Decapolis  Ministr}-  closed,  the 
guests  were  not  strictly  Jews,  but  semi-6entilo  inhabitants  of  that 
district  and  its  neighbourhood.     Lastly,  His  Juda>an  !Ministr}'  closed 
with  the  Last   Sapper.     At   the  first  *  Supper,'  the   Jewish  guests 
would  fisdn  have  proclaimed  Him  Messiah-King ;  at  the  second,  as 

*  the  Son  of  Man,'  He  gave  food  to  those  Gentile  multitudes  whicli, 
having  been  with  Him  those  days,  and  consumed  all  their  victuals 
during  their  stay  with  Him,  He  could  not  send  away  fasting,  lest  they 
should  fidnt  by  the  way.  And  on  the  last  occasion,  as  the  true  Priest 
and  Sacrifice,  He  fed  His  own  with  the  true  Paschal  Feast  ere 
He   sent  them  forth  alone  into  the  wilderness.     Thus  these   three 

*  Sappers'  seem  connected,  each  leading  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  otlier. 

llieiQ  can,  at  any  rate,  be  little  doubt  that  this  second  feeding 
of  the  multitude  took  place  in  the  Gentile  Decapolis,  and  that  those 
who  sat  down  to  the  meal  were  chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict.*    If  it  be  lawful,  departing  from  strict  history,  to  study  the 

I  Comp.  di.  r^^  of  this  Book.  Comp.    Bp.  EnicatVs   Histor.    Lect.    pp. 

f  Tliisaf|M«|B  from  th«  wlyrie  oontezt      220,  221 ,  and  notes. 
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BOOK  symbolism  of  this  event,  as  compared  with  the  previous  feeding  of 
UI  the  five  thousand  who  were  Jews,  somewhat  singular  differences  will 
^  '  '  present  themselves  to  the  mind.  On  the  former  occasion  there  were 
five  thousand  fed  with  five  loaves,  when  twelve  baskets  of  fragments 
were  left.  On  the  second  occasion,  four  thousand  were  fed  from 
seven  loaves,  and  seven  baskets  of  fragments  collected.  It  is  at  least 
curious,  that  the  number  ^ve  in  the  provision  for  the  Jews  is  that  of 
the  Pentateuch,  just  as  the  number  twelve  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
tribes  and  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  feeding  of  the 
Gentiles  we  mark  the  number  four,  which  is  the  signature  of  the 
world,  and  seven,  which  is  that  of  the  Sanctuary.  We  would  not  by 
any  means  press  it,  as  if  these  were,  in  the  telling  of  the  narrative, 
designed  coincidences ;  but,  just  because  they  are  undesigned,  we 
value 'them,  feeling  that  there  is  more  of  undesigned  symbolism  in 
all  God*s  manifestations — ^in  nature,  in  history,  and  in  grace — ^than 
meets  the  eye  of  those  who  observe  the  merely  phenomenal.     Nay, 

does  Jt  sot  almost  seem,  as  if  all  things  were  cast  in  the  mould 

of  heavenly  realities,  and  all  earth's  '  shewbread '  '  Bread  of  His 
Presence '  ? 

On  all  general  points  the  narratives  of  the  twofold  miraculont 
feeding  run  so  parallel,  that  it  is  not  necessary  again  to  consider  this 
event  in  detail.  But  the  attendant  circumstances  are  so  diffisrent 
that  only  the  most  reckless  negative  criticism  could  insist,  that  one 
and  the  same  event  had  been  presented  by  the  Evangelists  as  two 
separate  occasions.^  The  broad  lines  of  difference  as  to  the  number 
of  persons,  the  provision,  and  the  quantity  of  fragments  leffc,  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Besides,  on  the  former  occasion  tibe  repast  was  pro- 
vided in  the  evening  for  those  who  had  gone  afler  Christ,  and  listened 
to  Him  all  day,  but  who,  in  their  eager  haste,  had  come  without 
victuals,  when  He  would  not  dismiss  them  faint  and  hungry  because 
they  had  been  so  busy  for  the  Bread  of  Life  that  they  had  forgotten 
that  of  earth.  But  on  this  second  occasion,  of  the  feeding  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  multitude  had  been  three  days  with  Him,  and  what 
sustenance  they  had  brought  must  have  failed,  when,  in  His  com- 
passion, the  Saviour  would  not  send  them  to  their  homes  fitting, 
lest  they  should  faint  by  the  way.  This  could  not  have  befallen  those 
Gentiles,  who  had  come  to  the  Christ  for  food  to  their  souls.  And, 
it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  Christ  dismissed  them,  not  as  before 
because  they  would  have  made  Him  their  King,  but  because  Him- 

*  For  a  summary  of  the  great  differ-      Bp.  EUicott^  a.  •.  pp.  221,  822.    Hm 
enoes  between  the  two  miraoles,  oomp.      meats  of  Mey&r  ad  loaart 
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self  was  about  to  depart  from  the  place ;  and  that,  sending  them     chap. 
fco  their  homes,  He  could  not  send  them  to  faint  by  the  way.     Yet    XXXYI 
another  marked  difference   lies   even  in   the    designation   of  *the         '      ' 
baskets'  in  whicli  the  fragments  left  were  gathered.     At  the  first 
feeding,  they  were,  as  the  Greek  word  shows,  the  small  wicker- 
baskets  which  each  of  the  Twelve  would  carry  in  his  hand.     At  the 
second  feeding  they  were  the  large  baskets,  in  which  provisions, 
chiefly  bread,  were  stored  or  carried  for  longer  voyages.*     For,  on  the 
first  occasion,  when  they  passed  into  Israelitish  territory — and,  as 
they  might  think,  left  their  home  for  a  very  brief  time — there  was 
not  the  same  need  to  make  provision  for  storing  necessaries  as  on 
the  second,  when  they  were  on  a  lengthened  journey,  and  passing 
through,  or  tarrying  in  Gentile  territory. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  difference  seems  to  us  this — that  on 
the  first  occasion,  they  who  were  fed  were  Jews — on  the  second, 
Grentiles.  There  is  an  exquisite  little  trait  in  the  narrative  which 
affords  striking,  though  utterly  undesigned,  evidence  of  it.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  blessing  which  Jesus  spake  over  the  first  meal,  it  was 
noted,'  that,  in  strict  accordance  with  Jewish,  custom.  He  only 
rendered  thanks  once,  over  the  bread.  But  no  such  custom  would 
role  His  conduct  when  dispensing  the  food  to  the  Gentiles ;  and, 
indeed.  His  speaking  the  blessing  only  over  the  bread,  while  He  was 
silent  when  distributing  the  fishes,  would  probably  have  given  rise 
to  misunderstanding.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 
He  not  only  gave  thanks  over  the  bread,  but  also  spake  the  blessing 
over  the  fishes.*  Nor  should  we,  when  marking  such  undesigned  •Rt.M»rk 
evidences,  omit  to  notice,  that  on  the  first  occasion,  which  was  imme- 
diately before  the  Passover,  the  guests  were,  as  three  of  the  Evan- 
2elists  expressly  state,  ranged  on  *  the  grass,'  ^  while,  on  the  present  »•  st.  Matt. 
occasion,  which  must  have  been  several  weeks  later,  when  in  the  st.WkrL 
East  the  grass  would  be  burnt  up,  we  are  told  by  the  two  Evangelists  ti.'io 
that  they  sat  on  *  the  ground.'  '  Even  the  difiiculty,  raised  by  some, 
as  to  the  strange  repetition  of  the  disciples'  reply,  the  outcome,  in 
part,  of  non-expectancy,  and,  hence,  non-belief,  and  yet  in  part 
also  of  such  doubt  as  tends  towards  faith  :  '  Whence  should  we  have, 

>  The  k6^wm  (St.  Matt  ziv.  20)  was  makes  it  more  marked  is,  that  the  dis- 

the   ffw^U  handbasket  (see  ch.  zxix.)>  tinction  of  the  two  words  is  kept  up  in 

while  the  mp6  (the  term  used  at  tUe  feed-  the  reference  to  the  two  miracles  (St. 

ing  of  the  four  thousand)  is  the  lar^e  pro-  Matt.  xvi.  9, 10). 

▼inon-basket  or  hamper,  such  as  that  in  '  See  ch.  zziz. 

ivhich  St.  Pfcul  was  let  down  over  the  »  LiteraUy,  •upon  the  earth.* 
wan  at  DamascoB  (Acts  ix.  25).    What 

TOL.IX.  ' 
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BOOK  in  a  solitary  place,^  so  many  loaves  as  to  fill  so  great  a  mnltitade  ?' 
IH  seems  to  us  only  confirmatory  of  the  narrative,  so  psychologically 
true  is  it.  There  is  no  need  for  the  ingenioos  apology,'  that,  in  the 
remembrance  and  tradition  of  the  first  and  second  feeding,  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  events  had  led  to  greater  similarity  in  their  narra- 
tion than  the  actual  circumstances  would  perhaps  have  warranted. 
InterC'Sting  thoughts  are  here  suggested  by  the  remark,'  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  transport  ourselves  into  the  position  and  feelings  of  those 
who  had  witnessed  such  a  miracle  as  that  of  the  first  feeding  of  th^ 
multitude.  *  We  think  of  the  Power  as  inherent,  and,  therefore^ 
permanent.  To  them  it  might  seem  intermittent — a  gift  that  came 
and  went.'  And  this  might  seem  borne  out  by  the  &ct  that,  ever 
since,  their  wants  had  been  supplied  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that, 
e^ven  on  the  first  occasion,  they  had  been  directed  to  gather  up  the 
firagments  of  the  Heaven-supplied  meal. 

But  more  than  this  requires  to  be  said.  ^  First,  we  most  here 
once  more  remind  ourselves,  that  the  former  provision  was  for  Jews, 
and  the  disciples  might,  from  their  standpoint,  well  doubt,  or  at  least 
not  assume,  that  the  same  miracle  would  supply  the  need  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  same  board  be  surrounded  by  Jew  and  Gtentile. 
But,  further,  the  repetition  of  the  same  question  by  the  disciples 
really  indicated  only  a  sense  of  their  own  inability,  and  not  a  doubt 
of  the  Saviour's  power  of  supply,  since  on  this  occasion  it  was  not, 
as  on  the  former,  accompanied  by  a  request  on  their  part,  to  send 
the  multitude  away.  Thus  the  very  repetition  of  the  question  might 
be  a  humble  reference  to  the  past,  of  which  they  dared  not,  in  the 
circumstances,  ask  the  repetition. 

Yet,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  strange  forgetfulness  of  Christ's 
late  miracle  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  and  their  strange  repetition 
of  the  self-same  question  which  had  once — and,  as  it  might  seem  to 
us,  for  ever — been  answered  by  wondrous  deed,  need  not  surprise 
us.  To  them  the  miraculous  on  the  part  of  Christ  must  ever  have 
been  the  new,  or  else  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  miraonlons. 
Nor  did  they  ever  fully  realise  it,  till  after  His  Resurrectioi^  they 
understood,  and  worshipped  Him  as  God  Incarnate.  And  it  is  only 
realising  faith  of  this,  which  it  was  intended  gradually  to  evolve 
during  Christ's  Ministry  on  earth,  that  enables  us  to  apprehend  the 
Divine  Help  as,  so  to  speak,  incarnate  and  ever  actually  present  in 
Christ.     And  yet,  even  thus,  how  often  we  do,  who  have  so  believed 

'  The  word  i^ri/ua  meanB  a  specially  lonely  place.  '  Of  SML 

'  By  Dean  Plum^re^  ad  loo. 
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in  Hfaiiy  forget  the  Divine  provision  which  has  come  to  ns  so  lately,     CHAP. 
taid  repeat,  thongh  perhaps  not  with  the  same  doubt,  yet  with  the    XXXVI 
same  want  of  certainly,  the  questions  with  which  we  had  at  first  met 
the  Savioor's  challenge  of  our  faith.     And  even  at  the  last  it  is 
met,  as  by  the  prophet,  in  sight  of  the  apparently  impossible,  by : 
*  Lord,  Thou  knowest.'  *    More  frequently,  alas !  is  it  met  by  non-  •  bmIc. 
belief,  misbelief,  disbelief,  or  doubt,  engendered  by  misunderstanding 
or  forgetfolness  of  that  which  past  experience,  as  well  as  the  know- 
ledge of  Him,  should  long  ago  have  indelibly  written  on  our  minds. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  preceding  narrative,  those  who 
had  lately  taken  counsel  together  against  Jesus — ^the  Pharisees  and 
the  Herodians,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
— ^were  not  present.     For,  those  who,   politically  speaking,   were 

<  Herodians,'  might  also,  though  perhaps  not  religiously  speaking,  yet 
finom  the  Jewish  standpoint  of  St.  Matthew,  be  designated  as,  or  else 
indude,  Sadducees.^  But  they  were  soon  to  reappear  on  the  scene, 
as  Jeeus  came  dose  to  the  Jewish  territory  of  Horod.  We  suppose 
the  feeding  of  the  multitude  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Decapolis, 
and  probably  on,  or  dose  to,  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Ghdilee.  As  Jeeus  sent  away  the  multitude  whom  He  had  fed.  He 
took  ship  with  His  disciples,  and  ^came  into  the  borders  of  Maga- 
dan,' ^  *  or,  as  St.  Mark  puts  it,  *  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.'  *  The  *  st.  mhu. 
borders  of  Magadan '  must  evidently  refer  to  the  same  district  as 

^  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.'  The  one  may  mark  the  extreme  point  of 
the  district  southwards,  the  other  northwards — or  else,  the  points 
west*  and  east — ^in  the  locality  where  He  and  His  disciples  landed. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  a  suggestion,  since  neither  ^  Magadan/  nor 

<  Dalmanutha,'  has  been  identified.  This  only  we  infer,  that  the  place 
was  dose  to,  yet  not  within  the  boundary  of,  strictly  Jewish  territory  ; 


since  on  His  arrival  there  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  ^  come  forth '  ^ — a  *  ^t.  Mark 

word  '  which  implies,  that  they  resided  elsewhere,'  *  though,  of  course, 

in  the  neighbourhood.     Accordingly,  we  would  seek  Magadan  south 

of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  to  the  borders  of  Galilee,  but  within 

the  Decapdis.     Several  sites  bear  at  present  somewhat  similar  names. 

Li  regard  to  the  strange  and  un-Jewish  name  of  Dalmanutha,  such 

utterly  unlikdy  conjectures  have  been  made,  that  one  based  on  ety- 

■  Compare,  kowerer,  toI.  i.  pp.  238,  that  Magadan  might  represent  a  Megiddo, 

S40^  and  Book  Y.  dt.  iii.    Where  the  poll-  being  a  form  intermediate  between  the 

tioal  element  was  dominant,  the  religioos  Hebrew    Megiddon   and    the    A^yrian 

diadxMtion  might  notbe  so  dearly  marked.  MagadQ. 

*  It  need  aoaroeljbe  said  that  the  beet  *  Canon  Chok  in  the  *  Speaker's  Com- 

vaadlBg  k  Magadan,  not  Magdala  mentary,*  ad  loc 


^It  iMii  be«n  Ingankrailj  inggested, 


f» 
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BOt'K  mology  may  be  hazarded.  If  we  take  from  DalmantUha  the  Aramaic 
III  termination  -^tha,  and  regard  the  initial  de  eis  a  prefix,  we  have  the 
word  LamaUy  Liming  or  Liminah  (p^,  po^,  nyvh  =  ^M^)y  which, 
in  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  means  a  hay^  or  jport^  and  Dalmanutha  might 
have  been  the  place  of  a  small  bay.  Possibly,  it  was  the  name  given  to 
the  bay  close  to  the  ancient  IWichcea,  the  modem  Kerakj  so  terribly 
famous  for  a  sea-fight,  or  rather  a  horrible  butchery  of  poor  fugitives, 
when  Tarichsea  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  great  Jewish  war. 
Close  by,  the  Lake  forms  a  bay  (Lwman)^  and  if,  as  a  modem  writer 
asserts,*  the  fortress  of  Tarichaea  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  fed  by 
the  Jordan  and  the  Lake,  so  that  the  fortress  could  be  converted  into 
an  island,  we  see  additional  reason  for  the  designation  of  Lamanvlha} 
It  was  from  the  Jewish  territory  of  Galilee,  close  by,  that  the 
Pharisees  now  came  'with  the  Sadducees,'  tempting  Him  with 
(juestions,  and  desiring  that  His  claims  should  be  put  to  the  ulti- 
mate arbitrament  of  *  a  sign  from  heaven/  We  can  quite  understand 
such  a  challenge  on  the  part  of  Sadducees,  who  would  disbelieve 
the  heavenly  Mission  of  Christ,  or,  indeed,  to  use  a  modem  term, 
any  supra-naturalistic  connection  between  heaven  and  earth.  But, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Pharisees  also,  it  had  a  special  meaning. 
Certain  supposed  miracles  had  been  either  witnessed  by,  or  testified 
to  them,  as  done  by  Christ.  As  they  now  represented  it— since  Christ 
laid  claims  which,  in  their  view,  were  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
received  in  Israel,  preached  a  Kingdom  quite  other  than  that  of 
JeMrish  expectancy — was  at  issue  with  all  Jewish  customs — ^more  than 
this,  was  a  breaker  of  the  Law,  in  its  most  important  commandments, 
as  they  understood  them — it  followed  that,  according  to  Deut.  xiii., 
He  was  a  false  prophet,  who  was  not  to  be  listened  to.  Then,  also, 
must  the  miracles  which  He  did  have  been  wrought  by  the  power  of 
Beelzebul,  '  the  lord  of  idolatrous  worship,'  the  very  prince  of  devils. 
But  had  there  been  real  signs,  and  might  it  not  all  have  been  an 
iUusion  ?  Let  Him  show  them  '  a  sign/ '  and  let  that  sign  oome 
direct  from  heaven ! 

Two  striking  instances  fi^m  Rabbinic  literature  will  show,  that 
this  demimd  of  the  Pharisees  was  in  accordance  with  their  notions 
and  practice.  We  read  that,  when  a  certain  Rabbi  was  asked  by  hia 
disciples  about  the  time   of  Messiah's  Coming,  he  replied:  ^I  am 

>  S&pp,  ap.  Bottger,  Topogr.  Lex.  su  analogoos  instances,  be  n^K  COtk)^  and 

FL  Josephufl,  p.  240.  not  |0^D  iSiman),  as  WUnseke  suggests, 

•  Bearing  in  mind  that  Tarichiea  was  even  though  the  word  is  fonned  from  the 

the  chief  depot  for  salting  the  fish  for  Greek  tm/itTow,    But  the  Babbinio  JBUmmm 

export,  the  disciples  may  have  had  some  seems  to  me  to  have  a  diflei«nt  shade  of 

connections  with  the  place.  meanizig. 

'  Thewoidhere  used  would,  to  judgbbjr 
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afndd  that  70a  will  also  ask  me  for  a  sign.'    When  they  promised     CHAP, 
they  would  not  do  so,  he  told  them  that  the  gate  of  Rome  would  fall    XXXVI 
and  be  rebuilt,  and  fall  again,  when  there  would  not  be  time  to         '    ^ 
restore  it,  ere  the  Son  of  David  came.     On  this  they  pressed  him, 
despite  his  remonstrance,  for  '  a  sign,'  when  this  was  given  them — 
that  the  waters  which  issued  from  the  cave  of  Pamias  were  turned 
into  blood.*  *     Again,  as  regards  '  a  sign  from  heaven,'  it  is   said  i^J^^^i^*^ 
that  Rabbi  Eliezer,  when  his  teaching  was  challenged,  successively 
appealed  to  certain  *  signs.'     First,  a  locust-tree  moved  at  his  bid- 
ding one  hundred,  or,  according  to  some,  four  hundred  cubits.     Next, 
the  channels  of  water  were  made  to  flow   backwards ;   then  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  leaned  forward,  and  were  only  arrested  at  the 
bidding  of  another  Rabbi.     Lastly,  Eliezer  exclaimed  :  ^  If  the  Law 
is  as  I  teach,  let  it  be  proved  from  heaven ! '  when  a  voice  fell  from 
the  sky  (the  BcUh  Qol) :  *  What  have  ye  to  do  with  Rabbi  Eliezer, 
for  the  Halakhah  is  as  he  teaches  ? '  ^  » BabaMei. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  strange  thing,  when  the  Pharisees  asked  of  from  top, 
Jesus  '  a  sign  from  heaven,'  to  attest  His  claims  and  teaching.  The 
answer  which  He  gave  was  among  the  most  solemn  which  the  leaders 
of  Israel  could  have  heard,  and  He  spake  it  in  deep  sorrow  of  spirit.®  •  st.  Maiir 
They  had  asked  Him  virtually  for  some  sign  of  His  Messiahship ; 
some  striking  vindication  from  heaven  of  His  claims.  It  would  be 
given  them  only  too  soon.  We  have  already  seen,'  that  there  was  a 
Coming  of  Christ  in  His  Kingdom — a  vindication  of  His  kingly  claim 
before  His  apostate  rebellious  subjects,  when  they  who  would  not  have 
Him  to  reign  over  them,  but  betrayed  and  crucified  Him,  would  have 
their  commonwealth  and  city,  their  polity  and  Temple,  destroyed. 
By  the  lurid  light  of  the  flames  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Sanctuary  were 
the  words  on  the  Cross  to  be  read  again.  God  would  vindicate  His 
claims  by  laying  low  the  pride  of  their  rebellion.  The  burning  of 
Jerusalem  was  Gtod's  answer  to  the  Jews'  cry,  *  Away  with  Him — we 
have  no  king  but  CsBsar ; '  the  thousands  of  crosses  on  which  the 
Romans  hanged  their  captives,  the  terrible  counterpart  of  the  Cross 
on  Grolgotha. 

It  was  to  this,  that  Jesus  referred  in  His  reply  to  the  Pharisees 
and  *  Sadducean '  Herodians.  How  strange  !  Men  could  discern  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  whether  the  day  would  be  fair  or  stormy.* 

>  However,  ibis  (and,  for  that  matter,  St.  Matt.  xvi.  2,  beginning  *  When  it  is 

the  next  Ha^^g^adah  also)  may  have  been  evening,'  to  the  end  of  ver.  3,  most  critics 

intended  to  be  taken  in  an  allegoric  or  are  agreed  that/  it  should  be  retained. 

pttmboUo  senae,  though  there  is  no  hint  But  the  words  in  italics  in  vv.  2  and  3 

given  to  that-  effect.  slmuUl  bo  loft  out,  fo  .'is  to  mark  excla- 

*  Seecli.  xzvii.  vol.  i.  p.  647.  luaiioiis. 

■  Ahhrwyg**  some  of  the  best  MSS.  omit 
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BOOK     And  yet,  when  all  the  signs  of  the  gathering  storm,  that  would 
ni        destroy  their  city  and  people,  were  clearly  visible,  they,  the  leaders  of 

^"  '  the  people,  failed  to  perceive  them !  Israel  asked  for  *  a  sign ' !  No 
sign  should  be  given  the  doomed  land  and  city  other  than  that  which 
had  been  given  to  Nineveh :  '  the  sign  of  Jonah/  '  The  only  sign  to 
Nineveh  was  Jonah's  solemn  warning  of  near  judgment,  and  his  call 
to  repentance — and  the  only  sign  now,  or  rather  '  unto  this  generation 

-•St.  Mark     no  sigu,' *  was  the  warning  cry  of  judgment  and  the  loving  call  to 

fc  St.  Luke     repentance.^ 

It  was  bat  a  natural,  almost  necessary,  sequence,  that  *  He  left 
them  and  departed.'  Once  more  the  ship,  which  bore  Him  and  His 
disciples,  spread  its  sails  towards  the  coast  of  Bethsaida-Julias.  He 
was  on  His  way  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  land,  to  CsBsarea  Philippi, 
in  pursuit  of  His  purpose  to  delay  the  final  conflict.  For  the  great 
crisis  must  begin,  as  it  would  end,  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  Feast ; 

jst  John  it;  would  begin  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,*^  and  it  would  end  at  the 
following  Passover.  But  by  the  way,  the  disciples  themselves  showed 
how  little  even  they,  who  had  so  long  and  closely  followed  Christ,  under- 
stood His  teaching,  and  how  prone  to  misapprehension  their  spiritual 
dulness  rendered  them.  Tet  it  was  not  so  gross  and  altogether  incom- 
prehensible, as  the  common  reading  of  what  happened  would  imply. 

When  the  Lord  touched  the  other  shore.  His  mind  and  heart 
were  still  full  of  the  scene  from  which  He  had  lately  passed.  For 
truly,  on  this  demand  for  a  sign  did  the  future  of  Israel  seem  to 
hang.  Perhaps  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  suppose,  that  the  journey 
across  the  Lake  had  been  made  in  silence  on  His  part,  so  deeply 
were  mind  and  heart  engrossed  with  the  fate  of  His  own  royal  city. 
And  now,  when  they  landed,  they  carried  ashore  the  empty  provision- 
baskets  ;  for,  as,  with  his  usual  attention  to  details,  St.  Mark  notes, 
they  had  only  brought  one  loaf  of  bread  with  them.  In  &cty  in 
the  excitement  and  hurry  *  they  forgot  to  take  bread '  with  them. 
Whether  or  not  something  connected  with  this  arrested  the  attention 
of  Christ,  He  at  last  broke  the  silence,  speaking  that  which  was  so 
much  on  His  mind.  He  warned  them,  as  greatly  they  needed  it,  of  the 
leaven  with  which  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had,  each  in  their  own 
manner,  leavened,  and  so  corrupted,*  the  holy  bread  of  Scripture- 
truth.    The  disciples,  aware  that  in  their  hurry  and  excitement  they 

>  So  according  to  the  best  reading.  leaven  *   hindering    the    good    in    Ber. 

*  The  figurative  meaning  of  leaven,  as  17 a,  while  the  verb  yt^  ^ekawteti)  'to 

that  which  moiaUj  corrupts,  was  familiar  become  leavened/  is   used  to  indicate 

to  the    Jews.      Thus    the    word    ")1K(^  moral  deterioration  in  Boih  haSh*  SA. 

(Seor)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'moral  4a. 
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had  forgotten  bread,  miminderstood  these  words  of  Christ — although  CHAP, 
not  in  the  ntterly  nnacconntable  manoer  which  commentators  gene-  XXXVI 
rally  suppose :  as  implying  *  a  caution  against  procuring  bread  ^  '  ^ 
from  His  enemies/  It  is  well-nigh  impossible,  that  the  disciples 
ooold  have  understood  the  warning  of  Christ  as  meaning  any  such 
things-even  irrespective  of  the  consideration,  that  a  prohibition  to 
buy  bread  firom  either  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees  would  have 
involved  an  impossibility.  The  misunderstanding  of  the  disciples 
WBBj  if  unwarrantable,  at  least  rational.  They  thought  the  words  of 
Christ  implied,  that  in  His  view  they  had  not  forgotten  to  bring 
bread,  but  purposely  omitted  to  do  so,  in  order,  like  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  to  ^  seek  of  Him  a  sign '  of  His  Divine  Messiahship — 
nay,  to  oblige  Him  to  show  such — that  of  miraculous  provision  in 
their  want.  The  mere  suspicion  showed  what  was  in  their  minds, 
and  pointed  to  their  danger.  This  explains  how,  in  His  reply,  Jesus 
reproved  them,  not  for  utter  want  of  discernment,  but  only  for  '  little 
£dth.'  It  was  their  lack  of  faith — the  very  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadduoees— ^which  had  suggested  such  a  thought.  Again,  if  the 
experience  of  the  past — ^their  own  twice-repeated  question,  and  the 
practical  answer  whidi  it  had  received  in  the  miraculous  provision  of 
not  only  enough,  but  to  spare— had  taught  them  anything,  it  should 
have  been  to  believe,  that  the  needful  provision  of  their  wants  by 
Christ  was  not  '  a  sign,'  such  as  the  Pharisees  had  asked,  but  what 
faith  might  ever  expect  from  Christ,  when  following  after,  or  waiting 
upon.  Him.  Then  understood  they  truly,  that  it  was  not  of  the 
leaven  of  bread  that  He  had  bidden  them  beware — that  His  myste- 
rious words  bore  no  reference  to  bread,  nor  to  their  supposed  omission 
to  bring  it  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  sign  from  Him,  but  pointed 
to  the  fiur  more  real  danger  of  '  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Saddnoeee,'  which  had  underlain  the  demand  for  a  sign  from  heaven. 
Here,  as  always,  Christ  rather  suggests  than  gives  the  interpreta- 
tion of  His  meaning.  And  this  is  the  law  of  His  Teaching.  Our 
modem  Fhariseee  and  Sadducees,  also,  too  often  ask  of  Him  a  sign 
finom  heaven  in  evidence  of  His  claims.  And  we  also  too  often  mis- 
understand His  warning  to  us  concerning  their  leaven.  Seeing  the 
scanty  store  in  our  basket,  our  little  faith  is  busy  with  thoughts 
about  possible  signs  in  multiplying  the  one  loaf  which  we  have,  for- 
getful that,  where  Christ  is,  faith  may  ever  expect  all  that  is  needful, 
and  that  onr  care  should  only  be  in  regard  to  the  teaching  which 

Wf^%  Imvm  and  corrupt  that  on  which  our  souls  are  fed« 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE  GBEAT  CONFESSION — THE  GREAT  COMMISSION — THE  GREAT  INerTEUCHOV— ' 

THE  GREAT  TEMPTATION — ^THE  GREAT  DECISION. 

(St.  Matt.  xtL  13-28 ;  St.  Mark  viii.  27— iz.  I ;  St  Luke  iz.  18-^7.) 

BOOK     Ii'  w©  are  right  in  identifying  the  little  bay — Dalmanntha — ^with  the 
III        neighbourhood  of  TarichsBa,  yet  another  link  of  strange  coincidence 

""  '■""^  connects  the  prophetic  warning  spoken  there  with  its  fulfilment. 
From  Dalmanutha  our  Lord  passed  across  the  Lake  to  Csssarea 
Philippi.  From  Csesarea  Philippi  did  Vespasian  pass  through  Tibe- 
rias to  TarichaBa,  when  the  town  and  people  were  destroyed,  and  the 
blood  of  the  fugitives  reddened  the  Lake,  and  their  bodies  choked 
its  waters.  Even  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  last  Jewish  war,  few 
spectacles  could  have  been  so  sickening  as  that  of  the  wild  stand  at 
Tarichaea,  ending  with  the  butchery  of  6,500  on  land  and  sea,  and 
lastly,  the  vile  treachery  by  which  they,  to  whom  mercy  had  been 
promised,  were  lured  into  the  circus  at  Tiberias,  when  the  weak  and 
old,  to  the  number  of  about  1,200,  were  slaughtered,  and  the  rest 

J-'iM.  Jew.  — upwards  of  30,400 — sold  into  slavery.* '  Well  might  He,  Who 
foresaw  and  foretold  that  terrible  end,  standing  on  that  spot,  deeply 
sigh  in  spirit  as  He  spake  to  them  who  asked  ^  a  sign,'  and  yet  saw 
not  what  even  ordinary  discernment  might  have  perceived  of  the  red 
and  lowering  sky  overhead. 

From  Dalmanutha,  across  the  Lake,  then  by  the  plain  where  so 
lately  the  five  thousand  had  been  fed,  and  near  to  Bethsaida,  would 
the  road  of  Christ  and  His  disciples  lead  to  the  capital  of  the  Te- 
trarch  Philip,  the  ancient  Paneas,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Csasarea 
Philippi,  the  modem  Banias.  Two  days'  journey  would  accompliah 
the  whole  distance.  There  would  be  no  need  of  taking  the  route 
now  usually  followed,  by  Safed.  Straight  northwards  from  the  Tirf^ 
of  Galilee,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  leads  the  road  to  the 

>  If  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than      Galileans,  Joupkm,  tells  this  ftotyt  lit 
Ibe  mode  in  which  the  cx-general  of  the      wonld  deserve  oar  execration. 
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uppermost  Jordan-Lake,  that  now  called  Hvlehj  the  ancient  Meiom.^     CHAP. 
As  we  ascend  from  the  shores  of  Gennesaret,  we  have  a  receding   XXXVII 
▼lew  of  the  whole  Lake  and  the  Jordan-valley  beyond.     Before  us         '      ' 
rise  hills ;  over  them,  to  the  west,  are  the  heights  of  Safed ;  beyond 
them  swells  the  undulating  plain  between  the  two  ranges  of  Anti- 
Libanus ;   far  off  is  Hermon,  with  its  twin  snow-clad  heads  Q  the 
Hermons'),*  and,  in  the  dim  far  background,  majestic  Lebanon.     It  •Fi.xiiLa 
is  scarcely  likely,  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  skirted  the  almost 
impenetrable  marsh  and  jungle  by  Lake  Merom.     It  was  there,  that 
Joshua  had  fought  the  last  and  decisive  battle  against  Jabin  and  his 
confederates,  by  which  Northern  Palestine  was  gained  to  Israel.^    We  b  josh.  zl 
turn  north  of  the  Lake,  and  west  to  Kedes,  the  Kedesh  Naphtali  of 
the  Bible,  the  home  of  Barak.     We  have  now  passed  from  the  lime- 
stone of  Central  Palestine  into  the  dark  basalt  formation.      How 
splendidly  that  ancient   Priest-City  of  Refiige  lay!     In  the   rich 
heritage  of  Naphtali,^  Kedesh  was  one  of  the  fairest  spots.     As  we  •  Beut. 
climb  the  steep  hill  above  the  marshes  of  Merom,  we  have  before  us 
one  of  the  richest  plains  of  about  two  thousand  acres.     We  next 
pass  through  olive-groves  and  up  a  gentle  slope.     On  a  knoll  before 
OS,  at  the  foot  of  which  gushes  a  copious  spring,  lies  the  ancient 
Kedesh. 

Hie  soeneiy  is  very  simDar,  as  we  travel  on  towards  Cassarea 
Philippi.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  farther,  we  strike  the  ancient 
Roman  road.  We  are  now  amidst  vines  and  mulberry-trees.  Passing 
through  a  narrow  rich  valley,  we  ascend  through  a  rocky  wilderness 
of  hills,  where  the  woodbine  luxuriantly  trails  around  the  plane- 
treee.  On  the  height  there  is  a  glorious  view  back  to  Lake  Merom 
and  the  Jordan-valley ;  forward,  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  Hermon ;  east, 
to  height  on  height,  and  west,  to  peaks  now  only  crowned  with 
mins.  We  still  continue  along  the  height,  then  descend  a  steep 
slope,  leaving,  on  our  left,  the  ancient  Abel  Beth  Maachah,^  the  dssanLxx^ 
modem  AhU.  Another  hour,  and  we  are  in  a  plain  where  all  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan  unite.  The  view  irom  here  is  splendid,  and 
the  sdl  most  rich,  the  wheat  crops  being  quite  ripe  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  Half  an  hour  more,  and  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  bright 
blue  waters  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  of  the  Hasbany,  which,  under  a 
veiy  wilderness  of  oleanders,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  and  wild  rose,  rush 
among  huge  boulders,  between  walls  of  basalt.    We  leave  aside,  at 

"  Wv  tiie  gttognphioal  details  I  mart      not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  special 
ler  to  the  worn  of  SiiuUey  and  2H«-      quotation  of  my  anthority  in  end*  case. 
~  and  to  ^AM^r'f  FkOAstdna.  Ihave 
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BOOK  a  distance  of  about  half  an  honr  to  the  east,  the  ancient  Dan  (the 
^^  modem  Tell-Kady),  even  more  ghrions  in  its  beauty  and  richness  than 
what  we  have  passed.  Dan  lies  on  u  hill  above  the  plain.  On  the  west- 
em  side  of  it,  under  overhanging  thickets  of  oleander  and  other  trees, 
and  amidst  masses  of  basalt  boulders,  rise  what  are  called  '  the  lower 
springs '  of  Jordan,  issuing  as  a  stream  from  a  basin  sixty  paces  wide, 
and  from  a  smaller  source  close  by.  The  *  lower  springs '  supply  the 
largest  proportion  of  what  forms  the  Jordan.  And  from  Dan  olive- 
groves  and  oak-glades  slope  up  to  Banias,  or  CsBsarea  Philippi. 

The  situation  of  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi  (1,147  feet  above 
the  sea)  is,  indeed,  magnificent.  Nestling  amid  three  valleys  on  a 
terrace  in  the  angle  of  Hermon,  it  is  almost  shut  out  from  view  by 
cli£&  and  woods.  ^  Everywhere  there  is  a  wild  medley  of  cascades, 
mulberry-trees,  fig-trees,  dashing  torrents,  festoons  of  vines,  bubbling 
fountains,  reeds,  and  ruins,  and  the  mingled  music  of  birds  and 
waters.' '  The  vegetation  and  fertility  all  around  are  extraordinary. 
The  modem  village  of  Banias  is  within  the  walls  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  ruins  show  that  it  must  anciently  have  extended 
far  southwards.  But  the  most  remarkable  points  remain  to  be 
described.  The  western  side  of  a  steep  mountain,  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  forms  an  abrupt  rock-wall.  Here,  from 
out  an  immense  cavern,  bursts  a  river.  These  are  'the  npper 
sources '  of  the  Jordan.  This  cave,  an  ancient  heathen  sanctnaiy  of 
Pan,  gave  its  earliest  name  of  Paneas  to  the  town.  Here  Herod, 
when  receiving  the  tetrarchy  from  Augustus,  built  a  temple  in  his 
honour.  On  the  rocky  wall  close  by,  votive  niches  may  still  be  traced, 
one  of  them  bearing  the  Greek  inscription,  *  Priest  rf  Pan.'  When 
Herod's  son,  Philip,  received  the  tetrarchy,  he  enlarged  and  greatly 
beautified  the  ancient  Paneas,  and  called  it  in  honour  of  the  ESniperor, 
Csesarea  Philippi.  The  c^tle-mount  (about  1,000  feet  above  P^meas), 
takes  nearly  an  hour  to  ascend,  and  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley 
from  the  flank  of  Mount  Hermon.  The  castle  itself  (about  two 
miles  from  Banias)  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  ruins,  its  innn^ni^ 
bevelled  structure  resembling  the  ancient  forts  of  Jerusalem,  and 
showing  its  age.  It  followed  the  irregularities  of  the  mountain,  and 
was  about  1,000  feet  long  by  200  wide.  The  eastern  and  higher 
part  formed,  as  in  Machserus,  a  citadel  within  the  castle.  In  some 
parts  the  rock  rises  higher  than  the  walls.  The  views,  sheer  down 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain,  into  the  valleys  and  &r  away 
ca*e  magnificent. 

I  JHftf am,  Land  of  Ipocael,  p.  686. 
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It  seems  worth  while,  even  at  snch  length,  to  describe  the  scenery     chap. 
along  this  joomey,  and  the  look  and  situation  of  Caesarea,  when  we   XXXVII 
recall  the  importance  of  the  events  enacted  there,  or  in  the  inune-   ^      '    ^ 
diate  neighbourhood.    It  was  into  this  chiefly  Gentile  district,  that  the 
Lord  now  withdrew  with  His  disciples  after  that  last  and  decisive  ques- 
tion of  the  Pharisees.     It  was  here  that,  as  His  question,  like  Moses' 
rod,  struck  their  hearts,  there  leaped  from  the  lips  of  Peter  the  living, 
life-spreading  waters  of  his  confession.     It  may  have  been,  that  this 
rock-waU  below  the  castle,  from  under  which  sprang  Jordan,   or 
the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stood,  supplied  the  material  suggestion 
for  Christ's  words :  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build 
My  Church.' '     In  Cassarea,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,^  did  the 
Lord  spend,  with  His  disciples,  six  days  after  this  confession ;  and 
here,  close  by,  on  one  of  the  heights  of  snowy  Hermon,  was  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  light  of  which  shone  for  ever  into 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples  on  their  dark  and  tangled  path ;  *  nay,  •  s  Fet  l  a 
far  beyond  that — ^beyond  life  and  death — beyond  the  grave  and  the 
judgment,  to  the  perfect  brightness  of  the  Resurrection-day. 

As  we  think  of  it,  there  seems  nothing  strange  in  it,  but  all  most 
wise  and  most  gracious,  that  such  events  should  have  taken  place 
&r  away  from  Gkdilee  tmd  Israel,  in  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the 
shadows  of  Hermon,  and  even  amongst  a  chiefly  Gentile  population. 
Not  in  Judaea,  nor  even  in  Galilee — but  far  away  from  the  Temple, 
the  Synagogue,  the  Priests,  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  was  the  first  con- 
fession of  the  Church  made,  and  on  this  confession  its  first  founda- 
tions laid.  Even  this  spoke  of  near  judgment  and  doom  to  what 
had  once  been  Grod's  chosen  congregation.  And  all  that  happened, 
though  Divinely  shaped  as  regards  the  end,  followed  in  a  natural 
and  orderly  succession  of  events.  Let  us  briefly  recall  the  circum- 
stances, which  in  the  previous  chapters  have  been  described  in  detail. 

It  had  been  needful  to  leave  Capernaum.  The  Galilean  Ministry 
of  the  Christ  was  ended,  and,  alike  the  active  persecutions  of  the 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem,  the  inquiries  of  Herod,  whose  hands, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Baptist,  were  tremblingly  searching 
for  his  greater  Successor,  and  the  growing  indecision  and  unfitness 
ci  the  people — as  well  as  the  state  of  the  disciples — pointed  to  the 
need  for  leaving  GkJilee.  Then  followed  ^  the  Last  Supper '  to  Israel 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Gennesaret,  when  they  would  have 

*  So  Detn  SUmleift  with  his  usual  infer,  tliat  Uic  words  of  Peter's  confcs- 
ehSHD  of  language^  though  topographi-  sion  were  spoken  in  Ca^sarea  itself.  The 
eaUy  not  qvits  oometlj  (Snai  and  Pales-  place  might  have  been  in  view  or  in  the 
tine,  p.  aM>  memoiT^ 

•  VolkiiV  la  fbs  abofs  ofaUges  ■•*# 
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BOOK  made  Him  a  King.  He  must  now  withdraw  qnite  away,  out  of  the 
III  boandaries  of  Israel.  Then  came  that  miraculous  night-jonmey,  the 
brief  Sabbath-stay  at  Capernaum  by  the  way,  the  journey  through 
Tynan  and  Sidonian  territory,  and  round  to  the  Decapolis,  the  teach- 
ing and  healing  there,  the  gathering  of  the  multitude  to  Him,  to- 
gether with  that  *  Supper,'  which  closed  His  Ministry  there — and, 
finally,  the  withdrawal  to  Tarichsda,  where  His  Apostles,  as  fishermen 
of  the  Lake,  may  have  had  business-connections,  since  the  place  was 
the  great  central  depdt  for  selling  and  preparing  the  fish  for  export. 

In  that  distant  and  obscure  comer,  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  had  that  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world 
occurred,  which  sealed  the  doom  of  Israel,  and  in  their  place  substi- 
tuted the  Gentiles  as  citizens  of  the  Kingdom.  And,  in  this  respect 
also,  it  is  most  significant,  that  the  confession  of  the  Church  likewise 
took  place  in  territory  chiefly  inhabited  by  Gentiles,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration on  Mount  Hermon.  That  crisis  had  been  the  public  chal- 
lenge of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  that  Jesus  should  legitimate 
His  claims  to  the  Messiahship  by  a  sign  from  heaven.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  neither  His  questioners,  nor  even  His  disciples, 
understood  the  answer  of  Jesus,  nor  yet  perceived  the  meaning  of  His 
*  sign.'  To  the  Pharisees  Jesus  would  seem  to  have  been  defeated, 
and  to  stand  self-convicted  of  having  made  Divine  claims  which,  when 
challenged,  He  could  not  substantiate.  He  had  hitherto  elected  (as 
they,  who  understood  not  His  teaching,  would  judge)  to  prove  Himself 
the  Messiah  by  the  miracles  which  He  had  wrought — and  now,  when 
met  on  His  own  ground.  He  had  publicly  declined,  or  at  least  evaded, 
the  challenge.  He  had  conspicuously — almost  self-confessedly — 
failed !  At  least,  so  it  would  appear  to  those  who  could  not  under- 
stand His  reply  and  ^  sign.'  We  note  that  a  similar  final  challenge 
was  addressed  to  Jesus  by  the  High-Priest,  when  he  adjured  TTitw 
to  say,  whether  He  was  what  He  claimed.  His  answer  then  was  an 
assertion — not  a  proof;  and,  unsupported  as  it  seemed.  His  qnestioners 
would  only  regard  it  as  blasphemy. 

But  what  of  the  disciples,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  would  probably 
understand  Hhe  sign'  of  Christ  little  better  than  the  Pharisees? 
That  what  might  seem  Christ's  failure,  in  not  daring  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  His  questioners,  must  have  left  some  impression  on 
them,  is  not  only  natural,  but  appears  even  from  Christ's  warning  of 
the  leaven — that  is,  of  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
Indeed,  that  this  unmet  challenge  and  virtual  defeat  of  Jesus  did 
make  lasting  and  deepest  impression  in  His  disfavour,  is  evident 
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from  the  later  challenge  of  His  own  relatives  to  go  and  meet  the     CHAP. 
Pharisees  at  headquarters  in  Judasa,  and  to  show  openly,  if  He    XXXVII 
oonld,  by  His  works,  that  He  was  the   Messiah.*    All  the  more  .stjobn 
remarkable  appears  Christ's  dealing  with  His  disciples,  His  demand  ^^  ^~^ 
<m,  and  training  of  their  faith.     It  must  be  remembered,  that  His 
last  *  hard  *  sayings  at  Capernaum  had  led  to  the  defection  of  many, 
who  till  then  had  been  His  disciples.^     Undoubtedly  this  had  already  *  st.  John 
tried  their  fidth,  as  appears  fix)m  the  question  of  Christ :  '  Will  ye  oomp. 
also  go  away  ?'®    It  was  this  wise  ^d  gracious  dealing  with  them —  xt.  is 
this  patting  the  one  disappointment  of  doubt,  engendered  by  what  ^7^^^ 
tbej  could  not  understand,  against  their  whole  past  experience  in 
following  Him,  which  enabled  them  to  overcome.     And  it  is  this 
which  also  enables  us  to  answer  the  doubt,  perhaps  engendered  by 
inability  to  understand  seemingly  unintelligible,   hard  sayings  of 
Christ,  such  as  that  to  the  disciples  about  giving  them  His  Flesh  to 
eat,  or  about  His  being  the  Living  Bread  from  heaven.     And,  this 
alternative  being  put  to  them :  would  they,  could  they,  after  their 
experience  of  Him,  go  away  fiom  Him,  they  overcame,  as  we  over- 
come, through  what  almost  sounds  like  a  cry  of  despair,  yet  is  a  shout 
of  victory:  'Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?    Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life.' 

And  all  that  followed  only  renewed  and  deepened   tlie  li'al  of 
Euth,  which  had  commenced  at  Capernaum.     We  shall,  perLups,  best 
understand  it  when  following  the  progress  of  this  trial  in  him  who, 
at  last,  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith :   Judas  Iscariot.     Without 
attempting  to  gaze  into  the  mysterious  abyss  of  the  Satanic  element 
in  his  apostasy,  we  may  trace  his  course  in  its  psychological  develop- 
ment.    We  must  not  regard  Judas  as  a  monster,  but  as  one  with 
pasaionfl  like  ourselves.     True,  there  was  one  terrible  master-passion 
in  his  floul — oovetousness ;  but  that  was  only  the  downward,  lower 
aspect  €i  what  seems,  and  to  many  really  is,  that  which  leads  to  the 
higher  and  better — ambition.     It  had  been  thoughts  of  Israel's  King 
which  had  first  set  his  imagination  on  fire,  and  brought  him  to  follow 
the    Messiah.     Gradually,    increasingly,  came  the  disenchantment. 
It  was  quite  another  Kingdom,  that  of  Christ ;  quite  another  King- 
ihip  than  what  had  set  Judas  aglow.     This   feeling  was  deepened  as 
events  proceeded.     His  confidence  must  have  been  terribly  shaken 
when  the  Baptist  was  beheaded.     What  a  contrast  to  the  time  when 
liis  voice  had  bent  the  thousands  of  Israel,  as  trees  in  the  wind !     So 
khis  had  been  nothing — and  the  Baptist  must  be  written  off,  not  as 
Gor,  but  as  rtally  against,  Christ.    Then  came  the  next  disappoint- 
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BOOK     ment,  when  Jesns  would  not  be  made  King.     Why  not — ^if  He  were 

in        King  ?    And  so  on,  step  by  step,  till  the  final  depth  was  reached, 

when  Jesus   would  not,   or  could  not — which  was  it? — ^meet  the 

public  challenge  of  the  Pharisees.     We  take  it,  .that  it  was  then  that 

the  leaven  pervaded  and  leavened  Judas  in  heart  and  soul. 

We  repeat  it,  that  what  so,  and  permanently,  penetrated  Judas, 
could  not  (as  Christ's  warning  shows)  have  left  the  others  wholly 
unafiected.  The  very  presence  of  Judas  with  them  must  have  had  its 
influence.  And  how  did  Christ  deal  with  it  ?  There  was,  first,  the 
silent  sail  across  the  Lake,  and  then  the  warning  which  put  them  on 
their  guard,  lest  the  little  leaven  should  corrupt  the  bread  of  the 
Sanctuary,  on  which  they  had  learned  to  live.  The  littleness  of  their 
faith  must  be  corrected  ;  it  must  grow  and  become  strong.  And  so 
we  can  understand  what  follows.  It  was  after  solitary  prayer — no 
•stLttke  doubt  for  them* — that,  with  reference  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Pharisees,  '  the  leaven '  that  threatened  them.  He  now  gathered  np 
all  their  experience  of  the  past  by  putting  to  them  the  question,  what 
men,  the  people  who  had  watched  His  Works  and  heard  His  Words, 
regarded  Him  as  being.  Even  on  them  some  conviction  had  been 
wrought  by  their  observance  of  Him.  It  marked  Him  out  (as  the 
disciples  said)  as  different  from  all  around,  nay,  fiom  all  ordinary 
men :  like  the  Baptist,  or  Elijah,  or  as  if  He  were  one  of  the  old 
prophets  alive  again.  But,  if  even  the  multitude  had  gathered  snch 
knowledge  of  Him,  what  was  their  experience,  who  had  always  been 
with  Him  ?  Answered  he,  who  most  truly  represented  the  Church, 
because  he  combined  with  the  most  advanced  experience  of  the  three 
most  intimate  disciples  the  utmost  boldness  of  confession :  '  Thon  art 
the  Christ ! ' 

And  so  in  part  was  this  '  leaven '  of  the  Pharisees  puiged !  Yet 
not  wholly.  For  then  it  was,  that  Christ  spake  to  them  of  His 
sufferings  and  death,  and  that  the  resistance  of  Peter  ahofred  how 
deeply  that  leaven  had  penetrated.  And  then  followed  the  grand 
contrast  presented  by  Christ,  between  minding  the  things  of  men  and 
those  of  God,  with  the  warning  which  it  implied,  and  the  monitiQn  as 
to  the  necessity  of  bearing  the  cross  of  contempt,  and  the  abaolnte 
call  to  do  so,  as  addressed  to  those  who  would  be  His  diaoiples. 
Here,  then,  the  contest  about  '  the  sign,'  or  rather  the  challenge 
about  the  Messiahship,  was  carried  from  the  mental  into  the  moral 
sphere,  and  so  decided.  Six  days  more  of  quiet  waiting  and  growth 
of  faith,  and  it  was  met,  rewarded,  crowned,  and  perfected  by  the 
sight  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  yet,  even  so,  peroeiYod  only 
as  through  the  heaviness  of  sleep. 
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Thus  br  for  die  general  arrangement  of  these  events.  We  shall  chap. 
now  be  prepared  better  to  understand  the  details.  It  was  certainly  XXXVII 
not  for  personal  reasons,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  impression  made  '  '  ' 
even  on  the  popular  mind,  to  correct  its  defects,  and  to  raise  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  to  tar  higher  thoughts,  that  He  asked  them 
about  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  Himself.  Their  diiference 
proved  not  only  their  incompetence  to  form  a  right  view,  but  also 
how  manyndded  Christ's  teaching  must  have  been.  We  are  probably 
correct  in  supposing,  that  popular  opinion  did  not  point  to  Christ  as 
literally  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  other  prophets 
who  had  long  been  dead.  For,  although  the  literal  reappearance  of 
Elijah,  and  probably  also  of  Jeremiah,'  was  expected,  the  Pharisees 
did  not  teach,  nor  the  Jews  believe  in,  a  transmigration  of  souls. 
Besides,  no  one  looked  for  the  return  of  any  of  the  other  old  prophets, 
nor  could  any  one  have  seriously  imagined,  that  Jesus  was,  literally, 
John  the  Baptist,  since  all  knew  them  to  have  been  contemporaries.' 
Rather  would  it  mean,  that  some  saw  in  Him  the  continuation  of 
the  work  of  John,  as  heralding  and  preparing  the  way  of  the  Messiah, 
or,  if  they  did  not  believe  in  John,  of  that  of  Elijah ;  while  to  others  He 
seemed  a  second  Jeremiah,  denouncing  woe  on  Israel,'  and  calling  to 
tardy  repentance ;  or  else  one  of  those  old  prophets,  who  had  spoken 
either  of  the  near  judgment  or  of  the.  coming  glory.  But,  however 
men  differed  on  these  points,  in  this  all  agreed,  that  they  regarded  Him 
not  as  an  ordinaiy  man  or  teacher,  but  His  Mission  as  straight  from 
heaven ;  and,  alas,  in  this  also,  that  they  did  not  view  Him  as  the 
Messiah.  Thus  fisur,  then,  there  was  already  retrogression  in  popular 
opinion,  and  thus  fisur  had  the  Pharisees  already  succeeded. 

There  is  a  significant  emphasis  in  the  words,  with  which  Jesus 


*  I  oonfesB,  however,  to  strong  doabts 

on  this  point.    Legends  of  the  hiding 

of  the  tabernacle,  ark,  and  altar  of  in- 

osDse  OD  Mount  Nebo  bj  Jeremiah  were, 

indeed,  combined  with  an  expectation 

that  these  pradoos  possessions  would  be 

rertored  in  Mewianfe  times  (2  Mace.  ii. 

1-7X  bat  it  is  ezprsssly  added  in  Ter.  8, 

that  'the  Lord*  Himself,  and  not  the 

piophflt«  woold  show  their  place  of  oon- 

oeJment.    Dean  Pbmoms  statement, 

that  the  Fliaiisees  tau^^  and  the  Jews 

believed  in,  the  doctrine  of  the  tiansmi- 

pidon  of  eonls  most  have  arisen  from 

the  misappfehension  of  what  Josephus 

■Id,  to  wbidh  reference  has  already  been 

Biiie  in  the  ehapter  on  *  The  Pharisees, 

Mdaceei,  and  Kwenes  '    The  first  dis- 

tet  iMBtkB  oC  the  rMfpeeiaiioa  of 


Jeremiah,  along  with  Elijah,  to  restore 
the  ark,  &:c.,  it*  in  Ji*tipjHm  ben  Gorion 
(lib.  1.  c.  21),  but  lierc  also  only  in 
the  Cod.  Mvntter.y  not  in  that  used  by 
Breithaupt.  The  age  of  the  work  of 
Jotippon  is  in  dispute  ;  probably  we  may 
date  it  from  the  tenth  ccntur}'  of  our 
era.  The  only  other  testimony  about  tlie 
reappearance  of  Jeremiah  is  in  4  Esd. 
(2  Esd.)  ii.  18.  But  the  book  is  post- 
Christian,  and,  in  that  section  especially, 
evidently  borrows  from  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

'  On  the  vague  fears  of  Herod,  see  voL 
i.  p.  676. 

'  A  vision  of  Jeremiah  in  a  dream  was 
supposed  to  betoken  chastisements  (Ber. 
67  d,  line  7  from  top). 
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BOOK     turned  firom  the  opinion  of  '  the  multitudes '  to  elicit  the  faith  of  t 

m        disciples  :  *  But  you,  whom  do  you  say  that  I  am  ? '     It  is  the  mc 

marked,  as  the  former  question  was  equally  emphasised  by  the  use 

▼Sl  i7*»     ^^^  article  (in  the  original)  :  *  Who  do  the  men  say  that  I  am  ? '  * 

that  moment  it  leaped,  by  the  power  of  God,  to  the  lips  of  Pete 

•^  Matt  c  Thou  art  the  Christ  (the  Messiah),  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 
St.  Chrysostom  has  beautifully  designated  Peter  as  '  the  mouth 
the  Apostles ' — and  we  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  words  of  St.  Pa 
as  casting  light  on  the  representative  character  of  Peter's  confessi 
as  that  of  the  Church,  and  hence  on  the  meaning  of  Christ's  repl 
and  its  equally  representative  application :   *  With  the  mouth  co 

•  BonLx.  10   fossion  is  made  unto  salvation.'®    The  words  of  the  confession  a 

given  somewhat  differently  by  the  three  Evangelists.  From  o 
standpoint,  the  briefest  form  (that  of  St.  Mark) :  '  Thou  art  t 
Christ,'  means  quite  as  much  as  the  fullest  (that  of  St.  Matthew 
*  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  Grod.'  We  can  th 
understand,  how  the  latter  might  hC  truthfully  adopted,  and,  indec 
would  be  the  most  truthful,  accurate,  and  suitable  in  a  Gosj 
primarily  written  for  the  Jews.  And  here  we  notice,  that  the  mc 
exact  form  of  the  words  seems  that  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke :  '  T 
Christ  of  God.' 

In  saying  this,  so  far  firom  weakening,  we  strengthen  the  impc 
of  this  glorious  confession.  For,  first,  we  must  keep  in  view,  that  t 
confession  :  ^  Thou  art  the  Messiah '  is  also  that :  ^  Thou  art  the  S< 
of  the  Living  God.'  If,  according  to  the  Gospels,  we  believe  th 
Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah,  promised  to  the  fathers — '  the  Messi; 
of  God ' — we  cannot  but  believe  that  He  is  *  the  Son  of  the  Livii 
God.'  Scripture  and  reason  equally  point  to  this  conclusion  from  i 
premisses.  But,  further,  we  must  view  such  a  confession,  ev 
though  made  in  the  power  of  God,  in  its  historical  connection.  T 
words  must  have  been  such  as  Peter  could  have  uttered,  and  t 
disciples  acquiesced  in,  at  the  time.  Moreover,  they  should  mark 
distinct  connection  with,  and  yet  progress  upon,  the  past.  All  the 
conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  view  here  taken.  The  JuU  knowledf 
in  the  sense  of  really  understanding,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  the  Livii 
<comp.  God,  came  to  the  disciples  only  after  the  Resurrection.*  Previously 
the  confession  of  Peter,  the  ship's  company,  that  had  witnessed  £ 
walking  on  the  water,  had  owned  :  *  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son 

•  St.  Mutt.     God,'  •  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  a  well-informed,  believing  J< 

would  hail  Him  as  the  Messiah,  and  '  the  Son  of  the  Living  Qo 
designating  both  His  Office  and  His  Nature — and  these  two  in  thi 
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oombination.    Again,  Peter  himself  had  made  a  confession  of  Christ,     OHAP. 
when,  after  His  discourse  at  Capernaum,  so  many  of  His  disciples  had    XXXYIl 
forsaken  Him.    It  had  been :  *  We  have  believed,  and  know  that  Thou  '      '    ^ 
art  the  Holy  One  of  Gk)d.'*^     The  mere  mention  of  these  words  •stJoim 
shows  both  their  internal  connection  with  those  of  his  last  and  ^^ 
crowning  confession :  '  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  God,'  and  the  immense 
progress  made. 

The  more  closely  we  view  it,  the  loftier  appears  the  height  of  this 
confession.  We  think  of  it  as  an  advance  on  Peter's  past ;  we  think 
of  it  in  its  remembered  contrast  to  the  late  challenge  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  as  so  soon  following  on  the  felt  danger  of  their  leaven.  And 
we  think  of  it,  also,  in  its  almost  immeasurable  distance  from  the 
appreciative  opinion  of  the  better  disposed  among  the  people.  In 
the  words  of  this  confession  Peter  has  consciously  reached  the  firm 
ground  of  Messianic  acknowledgment.  All  else  is  implied  in  this, 
and  would  follow  from  it.  It  is  the  first  real  confession  of  the 
Church.  We  can  understand,  how  it  followed  after  solitary  prayer 
by  Christ^ — we  can  scarcely  doubt,  for  that  very  revelation  by  the  ^st  Luke 
Father,  which  He  afterwards  joyously  recognised  in  the  words  of 
Peter. 

The  reply  of  the  Saviour  is  only  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  Its 
omission  by  St.  Mark  might  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
St.  Peter  himself  had  furnished  the  information.  But  its  absence 
there  and  in  the  GKwpel  of  St.  Luke '  proves  (as  Beza  remarks),  that 
it  could  never  have  been  intended  as  the  foundation  of  so  important 
a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  permanent  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.  But 
even  if  it  were  such,  it  would  not  follow  that  this  supremacy  de- 
volved on  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  nor  yet  that  the  I*ope  of  Rome 
is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  nor  is  there  even  solid  evidence  that 
St.  Peter  ever  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  dogmatic  inferences  from 
a  certain  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  being  there- 
fore utterly  untenable,  we  can,  with  less  fear  of  bias,  examine  their 
meaning.  The  whole  form  here  is  Hebraistic.  Tlie  *  blessed  art 
thou  *  is  Jewish  in  spirit  and  form ;  the  address,  ^  Simon  bar  Jona,' 
proves  that  the  Lord  spake  in  Aramaic.  Indeed,  a  Jewish  Messiah 
responding,  in  the  hour  of  His  Messianic  acknowledgment,  in  Greek 
to  His  Jewish  confessor,  seems  utterly  incongruous.  Lastly,  the 
expression  ^  flesh  and  blood,'  as  contrasted  with  God,  occurs  not  only 
in  that  ApoGryphon  of  strictly  Jewish  autliorship,  the  Wisdom  of  the 

'  This  Is  the  oonrect  reading.  Peirine  tendency  in  this,  since  it  is  equally 

'  Then   ooold    haT«  been   no  anti-      omitted  in  the  Petrine  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 
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BOOK     Son  of  Siracli,*  and  in  the  letters  of  St.  Panl,^  bat  in  almost  innnmer- 

m       able  passages  in  Jewish  writings,  as  denoting  man  in  opposition  to 

„  /    /  God ;  while  the  revelation  of  such  a  truth  by  *  the  Father  Which  is  in 

16;  x?ii.ii    Heaven/  represents  not  only  both  Old  and  New  Testament  teaching, 

AO:%.T    bat  is  clothed  in  language  familiar  to  Jewish  ears  (D!0^^  ^^^9)* 

i<;]^h.TL         ^^^  1^^  Jewish  in  form  are  the  succeeding  words  of  Christ: 

'Thou  art  Peter  (Petroa),  and  upon  this  Bock  (Petra)  will  I  build 

my  Church.'    We  notice  in  the  original  the  change  from  the  mas- 

cidine  gender,  *  Peter  *  (Petros),  te  the  feminine,  *  Petra '  Q  Rock  *), 

which  seems  the  more  significant,  that  Petros  is  used  in  Greek  for 

^ stone,'  and  also  sometimes  for  'rock,'  while  Petra  always  means  a 

'  rock.'    The  change  of  gender  must  therefore  have  a  definite  object 

which  will  presently  be  more  fully  explained.    Meantime  we  recall 

that,  when  Peter  first  came  to  Christ,  the  Lord  had  said  unto  him : 

'Thou  shalt  be   called  Cephas,  which  is,  by  interpretation,  Peter 

•  St John L    [Petro8f   a   Stone,   or   else   a  Rock]'® — ^the  Aramaic  word  Kepha 

**  (^P^3>  or  np*5)  meaning,  like  Peter,  both  *  stone '  and  '  rock.'     But 

both  the  Greek  Petros  and  Petra  have  (as  already  stated)  passed 

into  Rabbinic  language.     Thus,  the  name  Peter^  or  rather  Petros^ 

is  Jewish,  and  occurs,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  father  of  a  certain 

« resfqu,      Rabbi  (Jos6  bar  Petros).^    When  the  Lord,  therefore,  prophetically 

^iMMiB*  gft^o  the  name  Cephas,  it  may  have  been  that  by  that  term  He 

b^^         gave  only  a  prophetic  interpretetion  to  what  had  been  his  previoos 

name,  Peter  (did^^d).    lliis  seems  the  more  likely,  since,  as  we  have 

previously  seen,  it  was  the  practice  in  Galilee  to  have  two  names,* 

especially  when  the  strictly  Jewish  name,  such  as  Simon,  had  no 

equivalent  among  the  Gentiles.*    Again,  the  Greek  word  Peira — 

Rock — (*  on  this  Petra  [Rock]  will  I  build  my  Church  *)  was  used  in 

the  same  sense  in  Rabbinic  language.     It  occurs  twice  in  a  passage, 

which  so  fully  illustrates  the  Jewish  use,  not  only  of  the  word,  but  d[ 

the  whole  figure,  that  it  deserves  a  place  here.     According  to  Jewish 

ideas,  the  world  would  not  have  been  created,  unless  it  had  rested,  as 

it  were,  on  some  solid  foundation  of  piety  and  acceptance  of  God*8 

Law — in  other  words,  it  required  a  moral,  before  it  could  receive  a 

physical,  foundation.      Rabbinism  here  contrasts  the  Gentile  world 

with  Israel.     It  is,  so  runs  the  comment,  as  if  a  king  were  going  to 

build  a  city.     One  and  another  site  is  tried  for  a  foundation,  bat  in 

digging  they  always  come  upon  water.    At  last  they  come  upon  a  Bock 

>  See  the  remarks  on  Matthew- Levi  in      *Af9p4as  and  ^tO"??^  ( Anderai)  i- '  manly/ 

ToLich.xvu.p.6UofthiaBook.  .^^^^^    A  femily  ^iiA«i  i,  menttooad 

«  Thus,  for  example,  Andrew  WM  both     jer.  Kethub.  88  /  ««wiHyiiBa 
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{Petra^  vrtui)'    So,  when  QoA  was  about  to  build  His  world,  He  could     CHAP, 
not  rear  it  on  the  generation  of  Enos,  nor  on  that  of  the  flood,  who    XXXYII 
brought  destruction  on  the  world;    but   *when   He   beheld  that  '      '"""^ 
Abraham  would  arise  in  the  future.  He  said :  Behold  I  have  found  a 
Bock  (Petray  mm)  to  build  on  it,  and  to  found  the  world,'  whence 
also  Abraham  is  called  a  Bock  (TVur,  -i^y)  as  it  is  said: *  ' Look  unto  *ia.u.i 
the  Bock  whence  ye  are  hewn/ *»  *    The  parallel  between  Abraham  Nmnf**" 
and  Peter  might  be  carried  even  further.     If,  from  a  nusnnderstanding  ^l  p.  to, 
of  the  Lord's  promise  to  Peter,  later  Christian  legend  represented  the  ^idt^flnt^ 
Apostle  as  sittiog  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  Jewish  legend  represents 
Abraham  as  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Gehenna,  so  as  to  prevent  all  who 
had  the  seal  of  circumcLBion  fiom  falling  into  its   abyss.^^ 
complete  this  sketch — ^in  the  curious    Jewish    legend  about    the 
Apostle  Peter,  which  is  outlined  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,' 
Peter  is  always  designated  as  Simon  Kepha  (spelt  KO^p),  there  being, 
however,  some  reminiscence  of  the  meaning  attached  to  his  name 
in  the  statement  made,  that,  after  his  death,  they  built  a  church  and 
tower,  and  called  it  PeUfr  (no^fi)  *  which  is  the  name  for  stone,  because 
he  sat  there  upon  a  stone  till  his  death '  (]Mn  hv  De^  2tsrt^)* 

But  to  return.  Believing,  that  Jesus  spoke  to  Peter  in  the 
Aramaic,  we  can  now  understand  how  the  words  Petros  and  Petra 
would  be  purposely  used  by  Christ  to  mark  the  difference,  which 
their  choice  would  suggest.  Perhaps  it  might  be  expressed  in  this 
somewhat  clumsy  paraphrase  :  *  Thou  art  Peter  (Petros) — a  Stone  or 
Bock — and  upon  this  Petra — the  Bock,  the  Petrine — will  I  found 
My  Church.'  K,  therefore,  we  would  not  entirely  limit  the  reference 
to  the  words  of  Peter's  confession,  we  would  certainly  apply  them  to 
that  which  was  the  Petrine  in  Peter :  the  heaven-given  faith  which 
manifested  itself  in  his  confession.^  And  we  can  further  understand 
how,  just  as  Christ's  contemporaries  may  have  regarded  the  world  as 
reared  on  the  rock  of  faithful  Abraham,  so  Christ  promised,  that  He 
would  build  TTi«  Church  on  the  Petrine  in  Peter — on  his  faith  and 


•  The  Mine  oocoiBin  Shem.  B.  16,  only 
thftt  there  it  is  not  only  Abraham  but 
*the  fithefB '  who  are  *  the  Bocks '  (the 
word  need  there  is  not  iV^ra bat  Tsiir)on 
whom  the  w<»ld  is  founded. 

*  There  was  a  stiaDge  idea  about 
Jewish  diildren  who  had  died  andrcam- 
daed  and  the  sLoners  in  Israel  exchang- 
ing their  podtiop  in  regard  to  drcnm- 
Ciiion.  Could  this,  only  spiritually 
onderatood  and  applied,  have  been  present 


Bomans  ii.  26,  26,  last  clauses  ? 
«  See  Appendix  XVIII. 

*  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  a  reference  to  the  See  of 
Borne,  perhaps  *the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,* 
mixed  up  with  the  meaning  of  the  name 
of  Peter. 

*  The  other  views  of  the  words  are 
(a)  that  Christ  pointed  to  Himself  as  the 
Bock,  (b)  or  to  Peter  as  a  person,  (c)  or  to 
Fetch's  Qoof  easiou. 

ft 
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BOOK     confession.     Nor  would  the  term  ^  Chnich '  sotrnd  strange  in  Jewish 
m       ears.     The  same  Greek  word  (iKicXfjaia)^  as  the  eqnivalent  of  the 
'^     '      '  Hebrew  QoAoZ,  *  convocation/  '  the  called/ '  oocnrs  in  the  LXX.  render- 
•Bccitis.       ing  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  in  '  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach/  ' 
^^p        and  was  apparently  in  &miliar  use  at  the  time*^    In  Hebrew  use  it 
^devSn^    referred  to  Israel^  not  in  their  national  but  in  their  religious  unity. 
^Jijjf^       As  here  employed,  it  would  convey  the  prophecy,  that  His  disciples 
would  in  the  future  be  joined  together  in  a  religious  unity ;  that  this 
religious  unity  or  *  Church  '  would  be  a  building  of  which  Christ  wns 
the  Builder ;   that  it  would  be  founded  on  '  the  Petrine '  of  heaven- 
taught  faith  and  confession;    and  that  this  religious  unity,  this 
Church,  was  not  only  intended  for  a  time,  like  a  school  of  thought, 
but  would  last  beyond  death  and  the  disembodied  state :  that,  alike 
as  regarded  Christ  and  His  Church — '  the  gates  of  Hades  '  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.' 

Viewing  '  the  Church '  as  a  building  founded  upon  ^  the  Petrine/  ' 
it  was  not  to  vary,  but  to  carry  on  the  same  metaphor,  when  Christ 
promised  to  give  to  him  who  had  spoken  as  rep^esentative  of  the 
Apostles — '  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Gk>d ' — '  the  kqrs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  For,  as  the  religious  unity  of  His  disciples,  or 
the  Church,  represented  '  the  royal  rule  of  heaven,'  so,  figuratively, 
entrance  into  the  gates  of  this  building,  submission  to  the  role  of  Godr«— 
to  that  Kingdom  of  which  Christ  was  the  King.  And  we  remember 
how,  in  a  special  sense,  this  promise  was  fulfilled  to  Peter.  Even  as 
he  had  been  the  first  to  utter  the  confession  of  the  Church,  so  WIm  he 
also  privileged  to  be  the  first  to  open  its  hitherto  closed  gates  to  the 
Gentiles,  when  Qod  made  choice  of  him,  that,  through  his  mouth,  the 
•▲0UZT.7  Gentiles  should  first  hear  the  words  of  the  Gk)6pel,®  and  at  hii 
« Aou  z.  48    bidding  first  be  baptised.*^ 

If  hitherto  it  has  appeared  that  what  Christ  vaid  to  Peter,  though 
infinitely  transcending  Jewish  ideas,  was  yet,  in  its  expression  and 
even  cast  of  thought,  such  as  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  Jewish 
minds,  nay,  so  familiar  to  them,  that,  as  by  well-marked  steps,  they 
might  ascend  to  the  higher  Sanctuaiy,  the  difficult  words  with  whidi 
our  Lord  closed  must  be  read  in  the  same  light.    For,  assuredly, 

>  The  other  word  U  Edah,  Oomp.  BiUe  shadow  only  fAilue. 

Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  note.  '  Those  who  apply  the  words  '  upon 

'  It  is  important  to  notioe  that  the  this  Book,  &g.*  to  I^ter  or  to  Christ  must 

word    is    Jfadsit   and    not    OekewuL  feel,  that  they  introdaoe  an  abrupt  ikid 

Dean  PluMotre  oalls  attention  to  the  in^egant  transition  from  ono  figure  to 

wonderful  character  of  suoh  a  prophecy  another. 
^  a  time  when  aUaround  seemed  to  fore- 
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in  inteTpretdng  sach  a  saTiiig  of  Christ  to  Peter,  onr  firafc  inquiry     CHAP, 
miut  be,  what  it  would  convey  to  the  person  to  whom  the  promise    XXXVD 
waB  addressed.  And  here  we  recall,  that  no  other  terms  were  in  more         " 
oonatant  use  in  Rabbinic  Canon-Law  than  those  of  'binding'  and 
'loosing.'     The  words  are  the   literal   translation  of  the   Hebrew 
eqnivalentB  Amr  ('^9),  which   means   'to  bind/  in   the   sense  of 
prohibiting,  and  Eiltir  (y^^,  from  "lOj)  which  means  *  to  loose,'  in 
the  sense  of  permitting.     For  the  latter  the  term  Slier  a  or  Sheri 
(yrff,  OT  Tf^)  is  also  nsed.      But  this  expression  is,  both  in  Tar- 
gnmic  and  Talmudic  diction,   not  merely  the  equivalent  of  per- 
mitting, but  pacfses  into  that  of  remitting,  or  pardoning.     On  the 
other  hand,  '  binding  and  loosing '  referred  simply  to  things  or  act«, 
prohibiting  or  else  permitting  them,  declaring  them  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful.    This  was  one  of  the  powers  claimed  by  the  Rabbis.     As  regards 
their  Iuwb  (not  decisions  as  to  things  or  acts),  it  was  a  principle,  that 
while  in  Scripture  there  were  some  that  bound  and  some  that  loosed, 
all  the  laws  of  the   Rabbis   were  in   reference  to   *  binding.'*    If  Jj7j^'- 
this  then  represented  the  legislcUive,  another  pretension  of  the  Rabbis,  J^^fiJihl' 
that  of  declaring  *  free  *  or  else  '  liable,'  i.e.,  guilty  (Patur  or  Chayyahh)^  ^  « 
expressed  their  claim  to  the  jvdicial  power.     By  the  first  of  these  they 
*  bound '  or  *  loosed '  acts  or  things  ;  by  the  second  they  '  remitted  ' 
or  *  retained,'  declared  a  person  free  fit)m,  or  linble  to  punishment, 
to  compensation,  or  to  sacrifice.     These  two  powers — ^the  legislative 
and  judicial — which  belonged  to  the  Rabbinic   office,   Christ   now 
transferred,  and  that  not  in  their  pretension,  but  in  their  reality,  to 
His  Apostles :  the  first  here  to   Pet^r  as  their  Representative,  the 
second  after  His  Resurrection  to  the  Church.^  k  gt  ioki> 

On  the  second  of  these  powers  we  need  not  at  present  dwell.  "* " 
That  of  '  binding '  and  '  loosing '  included  all  the  legislative  functions 
for  the  new  Church.  And  it  was  a  reality.  In  the  view  of  the 
Rabbis  heaven  was  like  earth,  and  questions  were  discussed  and 
fottled  by  a  heavenly  Sanhedrin.  Now,  in  regard  to  some  of  their 
earthly  decrees,  they  were  wont  to  say  that  ^  the  Sanhedrin  above ' 
confirmed  what  ^  the  Sanhedrin  beneath  '  had  done.  But  the  words  of 
Christ,  as  they  avoided  the  foolish  conceit  of  His  contemporaries,  left 
it  not  doubtful,  but  conveyed  the  assurance  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whatsoever  they  bound  or  loosed  on  earth  would  be 
bound  or  loosed  in  heavi^a. 

Bat  all  this  that  hud  pcvssnd  between  them  could  not  be  matter 
of  oommon  talk — least  of  all,  at  that  crisis  in  His  History,  and  in 
that  locality.    Accordingly,  all  the  three  Evangeli3ta  record— each 
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BOOK  with  distinctiye  emphasis ' — ^that  the  open  oonfeesion  of 
UI  ship,  which  was  virtually  its  proclamation,  was  not  to  be  made  public. 
Among  the  people  it  could  only  have  led  to  results  the  opposite 
of  those  to  be  desired.  How  unprepared  even  that  Apostle  was, 
who  had  made  proclamation  of  the  Messiah,  for  what  his  confession 
implied,  and  how  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  Israel's  Messiah, 
appeared  only  too  soon.  For,  His  proclamation  as  the  Christ  imposed 
on  the  Lord,  so  to  speak,  the  necessity  of  setting  forth  the  mode  of  His 
contest  and  victory — the  Cross  and  the  Crown.  Such  teaching  was 
the  needed  sequence  of  Peter's  confession — ^needed,  not  only  for  the 
correction  of  misunderstanding,  but  for  direction.  •  And  yet  signifi- 
cantly it  is  only  said,  that '  He  began  *  to  teach  them  these  things — ^no 
doubt,  as  regarded  the  manner ^  as  well  as  the  time  of  this  teaching. 
The  Evangelists,  indeed,  write  it  down  in  plain  language,  as  fully 
taught  them  by  later  experience,  that  He  was  to  be  rejected  by  the 
rulers  of  Israel,  slain,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day.  And  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt,  that  Christ's  language  (as  afterwards  they  looked 
back  upon  it)  must  have  clearly  implied  all  this,  as  that  at  the 
time  they  did  not  fully  understand  it.'  He  was  so  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  using  symbolic  language,  and  had  only  lately  reproved  them 
for  taking  that  about '  the  leaven '  in  a  literal,  which  He  had  meant 
in  a  figurative  sense,  that  it  was  but  natural,  they  should  have 
regarded  in  the  same  light  announcements  which,  in  their  strict 
literality,  would  seem  to  them  well  nigh  incredible.  They  could  well 
understand  His  rejection  by  the  Scribes — a  sort  of  figurative  death, 
or  violent  suppression  of  His  claims  and  doctrines,  and  then,  after 
briefest  period,  their  resurrection,  as  it  were — but  not  these  terrible 
details  in  their  full  literality. 

But,  even  so,  there  was  enough  of  terrible  realism  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  to  alarm  Peter.  His  very  afiection,  intensely  human,  to  the 
Human  Personality  of  his  Master  would  lead  him  astray.  That 
He,  Whom  he  verily  believed  to  be  the  Messiah,  Whom  he  loved 
with  all  the  intenseness  of  such  an  intense  nature — ^that  He  should 
pass  through  such  an  ordeal — No !  Never !  He  put  it  in  the  very 
strongest  language,  although  the  Evangelist  gives  only  a  literal 
translation  of  the   Rabbinic  expression' — Otod  forbid  it,  ^Ood  be 

*  The  word  used  by  St.  Matthew  (8ic-  have  been  in  snch  doubt  about  Hit  Death 
(TTtlKaero)    means    '  charged ; '    that    hy  and  Resuirection. 

St.   Blark  (ivTlfiiifftp)  implies  rebuke ;  '  It  is  veiy  remarkable  that  the  ex* 

while  the  expression  employed   by  St.  pression,  iKt^s  mt,  literally  *  have  meroj 

Luke  (^iTift^o'as  ovroti  vop^TTciAc)  con-  on  thee,'  is  the  exact  transcript  of  the 

veys  both  rebuke  and  command.  Rabbinic    CJUu    Jeeha    cA   DH).      Bee 

•  Otherwise  they  could  not  afterwards  £^^  Neuhahr.  WMeih  SoL  U.  p.  8ft. 
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merdfiil  to  Thee:*^   no,  such  never  could,  nor  should  be  to  the     CHAP. 
Christ !     It  was  an  appeal  to  the  Human  in  Christ,  just  as  Satan  had,  in   XXXVH 
the  great  Temptation  after  the  forty  days'  fast,  appealed  to  the  purely  '      *     ' 
Hnman  in  Jesus.      Temptations  these,  with  which  we  cannot  reason, 
bat  which  we  must  put  behind  us  as  behindy  or  else  they  will  be  a 
stumbling-block  before   us;   temptations,   which   come  to  us  often 
through  the  love  and  care  of  others,  Satan  transforming  himself 
into  an  Angel  of  light ;  temptations,  all  the  more  dangerous,  that 
they  appeal  to  the  purely  human,  not  the  sinful,  element  in  us,  but 
which   arise  fiom  the   circumstance,  that  they  who  so  become  our 
stumbling-block,  so  long  as  they  are  before  us,  are  prompted  by  an 
aflbction  which  has  regard  to   the  purely  human,  and,  in  its  one- 
sided humian  intenseness,  minds  the  things  of  man,  and  not  those  of 
God. 

Yet  Peter^s  words  were  to  be  made  useful,  by  affording  to  the 
Master  the  opportunity  of  correcting  what  was  amiss  in  the  hearts  of 
all  His  disciples,  and  teaching  them  such  gen^:tJ  principles  about 
His  Eangdom,  and  about  that  implied  in  true  discipleship,  as 
would,  if  received  in  the  heart,  enable  them  in  due  time  victoriously 
to  bear  those  trials  connected  with  that  rejection  and  Death  of  the 
Christ,  which  at  the  time  they  could  not  understand.  Not  a  Mes- 
sianic Eongdom,  with  glory  to  its  heralds  and  chieft;ains — but  self- 
denial,  and  the  voluntary  bearing  of  that  cross  on  which  the  powers 
of  this  world  would  nail  the  followers  of  Christ.  They  knew  the 
torture  which  their  masters — the  power  of  the  world — the  Romans, 
were  wont  to  inflict :  such  must  they,  and  similar  must  we  all,  be 
prepared  to  bear,'  and,  in  so  doing,  begin  by  denying  self.  In  such 
a  contest,  to  lose  life  would  be  to  gain  it,  to  gain  would  be  to  lose 
life.  And,  if  the  issue  lay  between  these  two,  who  could  hesitate 
what  to  choose,  even  if  it  were  ours  to  gain  or  lose  a  whole  world  ? 
For  behind  it  all  there  was  a  reality — a  Messianic  triumph  and 
Eangdom — not,  indeed,  such  as  they  imagined,  but  far  higher,  holier : 
the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  with 
His  Angels,  and  then  eternal  gain  or  loss,  according  to  our  deeds.*       •  st  icaii 

But  why  speak  of  the  future  and  distant  ?      *  A  sign ' — a  terrible 
dgn  of  it  *  fiom  heaven,'  a  vindication  of  Christ's  *  rejected '  claims. 

The  oominoner  exprearion    is    Cka$  ve  which  a  man  might  expect  from  the  hos- 

SUi&m,  •  TOBief  and  peace,'  vis.  be  to  tile  power  (the  Romans)  was  the  literal 

thee,  and  the  meaning  is,  Ood  forbid,  or  cross ;  in  ours,  it  is  suffering  not  less  acate, 

God  awt,  a  thing  or  lit  continuance.  the  greatest  which   the  present  hostile 

*  So  the  Oxedc  literaUy.  power  can  inflict :  reallj,  though  perhaps 

*  la  Hyns  dajs  the  «st?eme  suffexln^  not  UtenOl^,  a  crost. 
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BOOK     a  vindication  of  the  CbriBt,  Whom  they  had  dain^  invoking  His 
m        Blood  on  their  City  and  Nation,  a  vindication,  such  as  alone  these 

"""  *  '  men  conld  understand,  of  the  reality  of  His  Besorrection  and  Ascen- 
sion, was  in  the  near  future.  The  flames  of  the  City  and  Temple 
would  be  the  light  in  that  nation's  darkness,  by  which  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  Cross.  All  this  not  afar  o£f.  Some  of  those  who 
stood  there  would  not  '  taste  death,'  ^  till  in  those  judgments  they 

•St.  ifait.     would  see  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  come  in  His  Kingdom.* 

Then— only  then — at  the  burning  of  the  City  I  Why  not  now, 
visibly,  and  immediately  on  their  terrible  sin  ?  Because  Qoi  shows 
not '  signs  firom  heaven '  such  as  man  seeks ;  because  His  long- 
suffering  waiteth  long ;  because,  all  unnoticed,  the  finger  moves  on 
the  dickl-plate  of  time  till  the  hour  strikes ;  because  there  is  Divine 
grandeur  and  majesty  in  the  slow,  unheard,  certain  night-march  of 
events  under  His  direction.  God  is  content  to  wait,  because  He 
reigneth ;  man  must  be  content  to  wait,  because  he  believeth. 

'  This  is  an  exact  translation  of  the      See  our  remaila  on  St.  John  viii.  58  iJ\ 
phrase  nn^D  DUD>  which  is  of  such  veiy      Book  lY.  oh.  viiL 
neqnent  occonenoe  in  Babbinic  writings. 
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Book  IV. 

THE  DESCENT: 

FROM  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION  INTO 
THE  VALLEY  OF  HUMILIATION  AND  DEATH. 


*Bat  god  forbede  bat  men  shnlde  Icve 
Wei  more  thing  then  men  ban  seen  with  eye 
Men  shal  not  wenen  enery  thing  a  lye 
Bat  yf  him-selfe  yt  seeth  or  elles  dooth 
For  god  wot  thing  is  neaer  the  lasse  sooth 
Thogh  eaery  wight  ne  may  it  nat  y-sec.' 

Chaucbb:  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Qood  Women, 
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CHAPTER  L 

TBI  TRAKBFIGURATIOir. 
(St.  ICatt  ZTiL  1-8;  St.  Mark  ix.  8-8;  St  Luke  ix.  28-86.) 

The  great  confession  of  Peter,  as  the  representative  Apostle,  had  laid  OHAP. 
the  foundations  of  the  Church  as  such.  In  contradistinction  to  the  I 
vaiying  opinions  of  even  those  best  disposed  towards  Christ,  it  openly  "  '  " 
declared  that  Jesus  was  the  Very  Christ  of  Grod,  the  fulfilment  of 
all  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the  heir  of  Old  Testament  promise,  the 
realisation  of  the  Old  Testament  hope  for  Israel,  and,  in  Israel,  for 
all  mankind.  Without  this  confession.  Christians  might  have  been 
a  Jewish  sect,  a  religious  party,  or  a  school  of  thought,  and  Jesus  a 
Teacher,  Rabbi,  Reformer,  or  Leader  of  men.  But  the  confession 
which  marked  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  also  constituted  His  followers  the 
Church.  It  separated  them,  as  it  separated  Him,  from  all  around ; 
it  gathered  them  into  One,  even  Christ ;  and  it  marked  out  the 
foundation  on  which  the  building  made  without  hands  was  to  rise. 
Never  was  illustrative  answer  so  exact  as  this :  '  On  this  Rock ' 
— bold,  outstanding,  well-defined,  immovable — '  will  I  build  My 
Church.' 

Without  doubt  this  confession  also  marked  the  high-point  of  the 
Apostles'  faith.  Never  afterwards,  till  His  Resurrection,  did  it  reach 
BO  high.  Nay,  what  followed  seems  rather  a  retrogression  from  it : 
beginning  with  their  unwillingness  to  receive  the  announcement  of 
His  Decease,  and  ending  with  their  unreadiness  to  share  His  suffer- 
ings or  to  believe  in  His  Resurrection.  And  if  we  realise  the  cir^ 
cumstances,  we  shall  understand,  at  least,  their  initial  difficulties. 
Their  highest  fiEdth  had  been  followed  by  the  most  crushing  dis- 
appointment; the  confession  that  He  was  the  Christ,  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  His  approaching  Sufferings  and  Death  at  Jerusalem. 
The  proclamation  that  He  was  the  Divine  Messiah  had  not  been 
met  by  promises  of  the  near  glory  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  bat 
by  annoonoements  of  certain,  public  rejection  and  seeming  terrible 
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BOOK     defeat.     Such  possibilities  had  never  seriously  entered  into  their 

IV        thoughts  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  very  worst,  and 

^"    '      "  that  in  the  near  future,  made  at  such  a  moment,  most  have  been  a 

staggering  blow  to  all  their  hopes.     It  was  as  if  they  had  reached 

the  topmost  height,  only  to  be  cast  thence  into  the  lowest  depth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that  at  this  stage  in  the 
History  of  the  Christ,  and  immediately  after  His  proclamation,  the 
sufferings  and  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  should  be  prominently 
brought  forsvard.  It  was  needful  for  the  Apostles,  as  the  remon- 
strance of  Peter  showed;  and,  with  reverence  be  it  added,  it  was 
needful  for  the  Lord  Himself,  as  even  His  words  to  Peter  seem  to 
imply :  ^  Get  thee  behind  Me  ;  thou  art  a  stumbling-block  unto  Me.' 
For — as  we  have  said — was  not  the  remonstrance  of  the  disciple  in 
measure  a  re-enactment  of  the  great  initial  Temptation  by  Satan 
after  the  forty  days*  fast  in  the  wilderness  ?  And,  in  view  of  all  this, 
and  of  what  immediately  afterwards  followed,  we  venture  to  say,  it 
was  fitting  that  an  interval  of  '  six '  days  should  intervene,  or,  as  St. 
Luke  puts  it,  including  the  day  of  Peter's  confession  and  the  night  of 
Christ's  Transfiguration,  *  about  eight  days.'  The  chronicle  of  these 
days  is  significantly  left  blank  in  the  Gospels,  but  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  it  was  filled  up  with  thoughts  and  teaching  concerning  that 
Decease,  leading  up  to  the  revelation  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigaration. 

There  are  other  blanks  in  the  narrative  besides  that  jnst  referred 
to.  We  shall  try  to  fill  them  up,  as  best  we  can.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Sabbath  when  Peter's  great  confession  was  made ;  and  the  ^  six  days ' 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  become  the  *  about  eight  days  *  of  St. 
Luke,  when  we  reckon  from  that  Sabbath  to  the  dose  of  another,  and 
suppose  that  at  even  the  Saviour  ascended  the  Mount  of  Transfiga- 
ration with  the  three  Apostles  :  Peter,  James,  and  John.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  Christ  and  His  disciples  had  not 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  CaBsarea,*  and  hence,  that  'the  monntain' 
must  have  been  one  of  the  slopes  of  gigantic,  snowy  Hermon.  In 
that  quiet  semi-Gentile  retreat  of  Cassarea  Philippi  could  He  best 
teach  them,  and  they  best  learn,  without  interruption  or  temptation 
from  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  that  terrible  mystery  of  His  Soflbring. 
And  on  that  gigantic  mountain  barrier  which  divided  Jewish  and 

1  According  to  an  old  tradition,  Christ  by  St.  Mark  aa  after  the  TranBflgamfeioii 

had  loft  Cnesarca  Philippi,  and  the  scene  (ix.  30) ;  (8)  Mount  Tabor  was  at  t^ 

of  the  Tninatiguration  was  Mount  Tabor.  time  crowned  by  a  fortified  dty,  whioh 

Hut  (1)  there  is  no  notice   of   His  de-  would  render  it  unsuitable  lor  l£e 

])nrture,  such  as  is  gcnomlly  made  by  St.  of  the  Tranafigoiation. 
Mark ;  (2)  on  the  oontraiy,  it  ia  mentioned 
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lands,  and  while  suireTing,  us  Moees  of  old,  the  land  to  be     CHAP, 
oocnpied  in  all  its  extent,  amidst  the  solemn  solitnde  and  majestic         I 
gnndear  of  Hermon,  did  it  seem  most  fitting  that,  both  by  antici-         """^ 
patory  fact  and  declaratory  word,  the  Divine  attestation  should  be 
giren  to  the  proclamation  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  to  this  also, 
that)  in  a  world  that  is  in  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  God's  Elect 
must  BuSer^  in  order  that,  by  ransoming.  He  may  conqner  it  to  Grod. 
But  what  a  background,  here,  for  the  Transfiguration ;  what  surround- 
ings for  the  Vision,  what  echoes  for  the  Voice  from  heaven ! 

It  was  evening,'  and,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  evening  after  the 
Sabbatkh,  when  the  Master  and  those  three  of  His  disciples,  who 
were  most  closely  linked  to  Him  in  heart  and  thought,  climbed  the 
path  that  led  up  to  one  of  the  heights  of  Hermon.  In  all  the  most 
solemn  transactions  of  earth's  history,  there  has  been  this  selection 
and  separation  of  the  few  to  witness  God's  great  doings.  Alone  with 
his  son,  as  the  destined  sacrifice,  did  Abraham  climb  Moriah  ;  alone 
did  Moses  behold,  amid  the  awfhl  loneliness  of  the  wilderness,  the 
burning  budi,  and  alone  on  Sinai's  height  did  he  commune  with  God ; 
alone  was  Elijah  at  Horeb,  and  with  no  other  companion  to  view  it 
than  Elisha  did  he  asoend  into  heaven.  But  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of 
His  people,  could  not  be  quite  alone,  save  in  those  innermost  transac- 
tions of  His  soul :  in  the  great  contest  of  His  first  Temptation,  and 
in  the  solitary  communings  of  His  heart  with  God.  These  are 
mysteries  which  the  outspread  wings  of  Angels,  as  reverently  they 
hide  their  faces,  conceal  from  earth's,  and  even  heaven's,  vision.  But 
otherwise,  in  the  most  solemn  turning-points  of  this  history,  Jesus 
could  not  be  alone,  and  yet  was  alone  with  those  three  chosen  ones, 
most  receptive  of  Him,  and  most  representative  of  the  Church.  It  was 
so  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  on  the  Mount  of  IVansfiguration,  and  in 
the  Garden  of  Gfthsemane. 

As  St.  Luke  alone  informs  us,  it  was  '  to  pray '  that  Jesus  took 
them  apart  up  into  that  mountain.  '  To  pray,'  no  doubt  in  connec- 
tion with  '  those  sayings ; '  since  their  reception  required  quite  as 
much  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  as  had  the  previous 
confession  of  Peter,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  the  complement,  the 
other  aspect,  the  twin  height.  And  the  Transfiguration,  with  its 
attendant  glorified  Ministry  and  Voice  from  heaven,  was  God's  answer 
to  that  prayer. 

What  has  already  been  stated,  has  convinced  us  that  it  could  not 
kave  been  to  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Hermon,  as  most  modem 

>  This  IB  implied  not  only  in  the  diflciples  being  heavy  with  sleep,  but  in  the  mom. 
^  Kcne  (St.  Luke  ix.  87}  which  followed. 
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writers  suppose,  that  Jesns  led  His  oompanions.  There  are  three 
such  peaks  :  those  north  and  south,  of  about  equal  height  (9,400  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  nearly  11,000  above  the  Jordan  valley),  are  only 
500  paces  distant  from  eendi  other,  while  the  third,  to  the  west  (about 
100  feet  lower),  is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  narrow  valley. 
Now,  to  climb  the  top  of  Hermon  is,  even  from  the  nearest  point,  an 
Alpine  ascent,  trying  and  fatiguing,  which  would  occupy  a  whole 
day  (six  hours  in  the  ascent  and  four  in  the  descent),  and  require 
provisions  of  food  and  water ;  while,  from  the  keenness  of  the  air,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  spend  the  night  on  the  top.^  To  all  this 
there  is  no  allusion  in  the  text,  nor  slightest  hint  of  either  diflScultieB 
or  preparations,  such  as  otherwise  would  have  been  required.  Indeed, 
a  contrary  impression  is  left  on  the  mind. 

'  Up  into  an  high  mountain  apart,' '  to  pray.'  The  Sabbathnsun 
had  set,  and  a  delicious  cool  hung  in  the  summer  air,  as  Jesus  and 
the  three  commenced  their  ascent.  From  all  parts  of  the  land,  far  as 
Jerusalem  or  Tyre,  the  one  great  object  in  view  must  always  have  been 
snow-clad  Hermon.  And  now  it  stood  out  before  them — as,  to  the 
memory  of  the  traveller  in  the  West,  Monte  Rosa  or  Mont  Blanc  ^ — 
in  all  the  wondrous  glory  of  a  sunset:  first  rose-coloured,  then 
deepening  red,  next '  the  death-like  pallor,  and  the  darkness  relieved 
by  the  snow,  in  quick  succession.' '  From  high  up  there,  as  one 
describes  it,^  ^  a  deep  ruby  flush  came  over  all  the  scene,  and  warm 
purple  shadows  crept  slowly  on.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  lit  up  with 
a  delicate  greenish-yellow  hue,  betweeen  its  dim  walls  of  hill.  The 
flush  died  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  pale,  steel-odoured  shade 
succeeded.  ...  A  long  pyramidal  shadow  slid  down  to  the  eastern 
foot  of  Hermon,  and  crept  across  the  great  plain;  Damascus  was 
swallowed  up  by  it ;  and  finally  the  pointed  end  of  the  shadow  stood 
out  distinctly  against  the  sky — a  dusky  cone  of  dull  colour  against 
the  flush  of  the  afterglow.  It  was  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  itself, 
stretching  away  for  seventy  miles  across  the  plain — the  most  mar- 
vellous shadow  perhaps  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  sun  underwent 
strange  changes  of  shape  in  the  thick  vapours — now  almost  square^ 
now  like  a  domed  temple — until  at  length  it  slid  into  the  sea,  and 
went  out  like  a  blue  spark.'     And  overhead  shone  out  in  the  blue 

>  Canon  TrUtram  writes:   <We  weie  *  One  of  its  namofl,  Skmfr  (DevLUL 

before  long  painfully  affected  by  the  rarity  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  8 ;  Esek.  zzvii.  6),  mesna  Mont 

of  the  atmosphere.'    In  general,  oar  de-  Blanc.    In  Rabbinic  wiitiDga  it  it 

scription  is  derived  from  Canon  TrUtram  nated  as  the  *  snow-moiintsm.' 

(*  Land  of  Israel  *),  Captain  Cander  (•  Tent-  ■  Trittram,  n.  g.,  p.  607. 

Work  in  Palestine'),  and  BUdek^-So^n'^  «  Condfr^  ^.  i..  m  t  p.  9H 
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Bommer-d^,  xme  bjr  one,  the  stai  i  in  Eastern  brilliancy.    We  know     chap. 
not  the  exact  direction  which  t^e  climbers  took,  nor  how  far  their         I 
journey  went.     But  there  is  only  one  road  that  leads  from  Cassarea  '      "^"^ 
Fhilippi  to  Hermon,  and  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  following  it.   First, 
among  vine-dad  hills  stocked  with  mulberry,  apricot,  and  fig  trees ; 
then,  through  corn-fields  where  the  pear  tree  supplants  the  fig ;  next, 
through  oak  coppice,  and  up  rocky  ravines  to  where  the  soil  is  dotted 
with  dwarf  ahrabs.    And  if  we  pnrsue  the  ascent,  it  still  becomes 
steeper,  till  the  first  ridge  of  snow  is  crossed,  after  which  turfy  banks, 
gravelly  dopes,  and  broad  snow-patches  a'.temate.  The  top  of  Hermon 
in  sommer — and  it  can  only  be  ascended  in  summer  or  autumn — is 
free  fimn  snow,  but  broad  patches  run  down  the  sides,  expanding 
as  they  descend.    To  the  vexy  summit  it  is  well  earthed ;  to  500  feet 
bdow  it,   studded  with  countless    plants,  higher  up  with  dwarf 
dumps.* 

As  they  ascended  in  the  cool  of  that  Sabbath  evening,  the  keen 
moontain  air  must  have  breathed  strength  into  the  climbers,  and 
the  scent  of  snow — ^for  which  the  parched  tongue  would  long  in 


nunmer^s  heat* — ^have  refreshed  them.  We  know  not  what  part  •fxot. 
may  have  been  open  to  them  of  the  glorious  panorama  from  Hermon, 
embracing  as  it  does  a  great  part  of  Syria  from  the  sea  to  Damascus, 
from  the  Lebanon  and  the  gorge  of  the  Litany  to  the  mountains  of 
Ifoab ;  ot  down  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  or  over  Galilee, 
RMnM-JAy  and  on  to  Jerusdem,  and  beyond  it.  But  such  darkness  as 
that  of  a  annmier's  night  would  creep  on.  And  now  the  moon  shone 
oat  in  ^ifc*«1iTig  splendour,  cast  long  shadows  over  the  mountain,  and 
lit  up  the  broad  patches  of  snow,  reflecting  their  brilliancy  on  the 
dgects  around. 

On  that  mountain-4x)p  ^  He  prayed.'    Although  the  text  does  not 

expready  state  it,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  He  prayed  with  them, 

aid  still  less,  that  He  prayed'  for  them,  as  did  the  Prophet  for  his 

Mfvant,  when  the  dty  was  surrounded  by  Syrian  horsemen :  that 

bis  eyes  might  be  opened  to  behold  heaven's  host — the  far  '  more 

tliafe  aie  widi  ns  tlum  they  that  are  with  them.'^    And,  with  deep  ^iKin^yi 

ie?erBnoe  be  it  add,  for  Himself  dso  did  Jesus  pray.     For,  as  the  pale 

moonlight  dione  on  the  fields  of  snow  in  the  deep  passes  of  Hermon, 

10  did  the  light  of  the  coming  night  shine  on  the  cold  glitter  of  Death 

in  the  near  future.     He  needed  prayer,  that  in  it  His  Soul  might 

lie  cdm  and   still — perfect,  in  the  unrufiled   quiet  of  His  Self- 

*  Our  detoription  to  bMed  on  the  gnphic  acooant  of  the  ascent  bj  Canon  THttram 
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anrrender,  the  absolute  rest  of  His  Faith,  and  the  viotoiy  of  His 
Sacrificial  Obedience.  And  He  needed  prayer  also,  as  the  introduc- 
tion to,  and  preparation  for.  His  Transfiguration.  Truly,  He  stood 
on  Hermon.  It  was  the  highest  ascent,  the  widest  prospect  into 
the  past,  present,  and  future,  in  His  Earthly  Life.  Yet  was  it  but 
Hermon  at  night.  And  this  is  the  human,  or  rather  the  Theanthropio 
view  of  this  prayer,  and  of  its  sequence. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  prayer  with  them  had  ceased,  or  it  had 
merged  into  silent  prayer  of  each,  or  Jesus  now  prayed  alone  and 
apart,  when  what  gives  this  scene  such  a  truly  human  and  truthful 
aspect  ensued.  It  was  but  natural  for  these  men  of  simple  habits,  at 
night,  and  after  the  long  ascent,  and  in  the  strong  mountain-air,  to 
be  heavy  with  sleep.  And  we  also  know  it  as  a  psychological  fact, 
that,  in  quick  reaction  after  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  strongest 
emotions,  drowsiness  would  creep  over  their  limbs  and  senses.  *  They 
were  heavy — weighted — ^with  sleep,'  as  afterwards  in  Grethsemane 
their  eyes  were  weighted.  *  ^  Yet  they  struggled  with  it,  and  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  experience,  that  they  should  continue  in  that 
state  of  semi-stupor  during  what  passed  between  Moses  and  Elijah 
and  Christ,  and  also  be  '  folly  awake ' '  '  to  see  His  Glory,  and  the 
two  men  who  stood  with  Him.'  In  any  case  this  descriptive  trait,  so 
far  from  being  (as  negative  critics  would  have  it),  a  ^  later  embellish- 
ment,' could  only  have  formed  part  of  a  primitive  account,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  rational  motive  for  its  later  addition.' 

What  they  saw  was  their  Master,  while  praying,  *  transformed.'  * 
The  ^  form  of  Ood '  shone  through  the  '  form  of  a  servant ; '  '  the 
appearance  of  His  Face  became  other,'  ^  ^  it  ^  did  shine  as  the  sun.'  ^  * 
Nay,  the  whole  Figure  seemed  bathed  in  light,  the  very  garments 
whiter  far  than  the  snow  on  which  the  moon  shone  ^ — *  so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  white  them,'  *  '  glittering,'  •  *  white  as  the  light/    And 

/MfH^,  oomp.  Bishop  £4gh^het  on  Philip, 
pp.  127-183. 

*  This  ezpressioii  of  St  LokOi  to  fsr 
from  indicating  embellishinent  of  the 
other  aocoanta,  marlu,  If  uijthing,  nthcr 
retrogression. 

*  It  is  scarcely  a  Babbinio  pazaUel — 
hardly  an  illustration— that  in  Babbinio 
writings  also  Moses*  faoe  beSoie  )iia  death 
is  said  to  have  shone  as  the  son,  for  the 
comparison  is  a  Biblioal  one.  Saoh  Ian* 
guage  would,  of  ooarse,  be  familiar  to  St. 
Matthew. 

'  The  words  'as  snow,'  in  BU  Mark 
ix.  3,  are,  however,  fTuritrni  an  99xIj 
gloss. 


>  The  word  is  the  same.  It  also  occurs 
in  a  figurative  sense  in  2  Oor,  1.  8;  v.  4 ; 
1  Tim.  V.  16.  • 

*  Meyer  strongly  advocates  the  render- 
ing :  *  but  having  kept  awake.'  See,  how- 
ever, Oodeft  remarkis  ad  loc. 

'  Meyer  is  in  error  in  supposing  that 
the  tradition,  on  which  St.  Luke's  account 
is  founded,  amplifies  the  narratives  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  With  Canon  Cock 
I  incline  to  the  view  of  Reioh^  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  style,  &c.,  St.  Luke  deriv^ 
this  notice  from  the  same  sonroo  as  the 
materials  for  the  large  portion  from  ch. 
iz.  51  to  xviii.  17. 

*  On  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word 
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more  than  this  they  saw  and  heard.    They  saw  '  with  Him  two     CHAP, 
men/*  wham,   in  their  heightened  sensitiveness  to   spiritual  phe-         I 
nnmwiifc,  they  ooold  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  by  suet  cf  ^"ITV.  ~ 
their  oonverBation  as  they  heard,  as  Moses  and  Elijah.^     The  column 
waa  now  complete  :  the  base  in  the  Law  ;  the  shaft  in  that  Prophetism 
of  which  Elijah  was  the  great  Representative — in  his  iirst  Mission, 
as  fulfilling  the  primary  object  of  the  Prophets :  to  call  Israel  back 
to  God ;  and,  in  his  second  Mission,  this  other  aspect  of  the  Prophets' 
wcnrk,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  fhe  upex  in 
Christ  Himwelf — a  unity  completely  fitting  together  in  all  its  puits. 
And  they  heard  also,  that  they  spake  of  '  His  Exodus — outgoing — 
which  He  was  about  to  fulfil  at  Jerusalem.*^     Although  the  term  bst.Loko 
*  Exodus/  *  outgoing,'  occurs  otherwise  for  *  death,'  ^  we  must  bear  in 
mind  its  meaning  as  contrasted  with  that  in  which  the  same  Evangelic 
writer  deaignates  the  Birth  of  Christ,  as  His  ^  incoming/"^     In  Irutli,  V'*^"^! 
it  itnplii^  xiot  only  His  Decease,  but  its  manner,  and  even  His  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension.     In  that  sense  we  c^in  understand  tho  better, 
aa  on  the  lips  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  this  about  His  fuljilllng  that 
XiZodna:  accomplishing  it  in  all  its  fulness,  and  so  completing  Law 
and  Prophecy,  type  and  prediction. 

And  still  that  night  of  glory  had  not  ended.  A  strange  pecu- 
liarity has  been  noticed  about  Hermon  in  ^  the  extremis  rapid ity 
of  the  formation  of  cloud  on  the  summit.  In  a  few  minutes  a  thick 
cap  forms  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  as  quickly  disperses 
and  entirely  disappears.''  It  almost  seems  as  if  this,  like  the 
natnial  position  of  Hermon  itself,  was,  if  not  to  be  connected  with, 
yet,  so  to  speak,  to  form  the  background  to  what  was  to  be  enacted. 
Suddenly  a  doud  passed  over  the  clear  brow  of  the  mountain — not 
an  oidinary,  but  ^a  luminous  cloud,'  a  ch>nd  uplit,  filled  with 
light.  As  it  laid  itself  between  Jesus  and  the  two  Old  Testament 
Eepresentatives,  it  parted,  and  presently  enwrapped  them.  Most 
significant  is  it,  suggestive  of  tho  Presence  of  (:Jod.  revealing,  yet 
concealing — a  doud,  yet  luminous.  And  this  cloud  overshadowed 
the  disciples :  the  shadow  of  its  light  fell  upon  them.  A  nameless 
terror  sodsed  them.  Fain  would  they  have  held  what  seemed  for 
ever  to  escape  their  grasp.  Such  vision  had  never  before  been 
Toochaafed  to  mortal  man  as  had  fallen  on  their  sight :  they  had 
already  heard  Heaven's  converse  ;  they  had  tasted  Angels'  Food,  the 
of  His  Presence.     Could  the  vision  not  lie  perpetuated — at 


*  AM  poiotsoattha  emphatic  mean-         ^  In    sijiuu   of    the   Apoc^-pha   and 
iw of  iSrm  ia  St.  Lake  is.  dO^^qtapjn'      Juicphux,  iLi  well  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  15. 
fM:  Uw7  wen  nons  other  than.  '  Conder,  u.  &  vol.  i.  p  365. 
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least  prolonged  ?  In  the  confusion  of  their  terror  they  knew  not 
how  otherwise  to  word  it,  than  by  an  expression  of  ecstatic  longing 
for  the  continuance  of  what  they  had,  of  their  earnest  readinesc 
to  do  their  little  best,  if  they  could  but  secure  it — make  booths  foi 
the  heavenly  Visitants  ^ — and  themselves  wait  in  humble  service 
and  reverent  attention  on  what  their  dull  heaviness  had  prevented 
their  enjoying  and  profiting  by,  to  the  full.     They  knew  and  felt  it : 

<Lord* *  Rabbi' — 'Master' — 'it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here' — and 

they  longed  to  have  it ;  yet  how  to  secure  it,  their  terror  could  not 
suggest,  save  in  the  language  of  ignorance  and  semi-conscious  con- 
fusion. *  They  wist  not  what  they  said.'  In  presence  of  the  lumi- 
nous cloud  that  enwrapt  those  glorified  Saints,  they  spake  fiom  out 
that  darkness  which  compassed  them  about. 

And  now  the  light-cloud  was  spreading ;  presently  its  fringe  fell 
upon  them.*  Heaven's  awe  was  upon  them :  for  the  touch  of  the 
heavenly  strains,  almost  to  breaking,  the  bond  betwixt  body  and  sool. 
'  And  a  Voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  saying,  This  is  My  Beloved  • 
Son :  hear  Him.'  It  had  needed  only  One  other  Testimony  to  seal 
it  all ;  One  other  Voice,  to  give  both  meeming  and  music  to  what  had 
been  the  subject  of  Moses'  and  Elijah's  speaking.  That  Voice  had 
now  come — not  in  testimony  to  any  fact,  but  to  a  Person — that  of 
Jesus  as  His  '  Beloved  Son,'  ^  and  in  gracious  direction  to  them. 
They  heard  it,  falling  on  their  faces  in  awestruck  worship. 

How  long  the  silence  had  lasted,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
cloud  had  passed,  we  know  not.  Presently,  it  was  a  gentle  touch  that 
roused  them.  It  was  the  Hand  of  Jesus,  as  with  words  of  ccnnfbrt 
He  reassured  them :  '  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.'  And  as,  startled/ 
they  looked  round  about  them,  they  saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only. 
The  Heavenly  Visitants  had  gone,  the  last  glow  of  the  light-cloud  had 
faded  away,  the  echoes  of  Heaven's  Voice  had  died  out.  It  was 
night,  and  they  were  on  the  Mount  with  Jesus,  and  with  Jesus  only. 

Is  it  truth  or  falsehood  ;  was  it  reality  or  vision — or  part  of  both, 
this  Transfiguration-scene  on  Hermon  ?    One  thing,  at  least,  must  be 


>  Wiintehe  (ad  loc.)  quotes,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  very  inaptly,  the  Rabbinic  realistic 
idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  Is.  iv.  6,  6,  that 
Gkxl  would  make  for  each  of  the  righteous 
seven  booths,  varying  according  to  their 
merits  (Baba  B.  75  a),  or  else  one  booth 
for  each  (Bcmid.  R.  21,  ed.  Warah.  p.  86  a). 
Surely,  there  can  be  no  similarity  between 
this  and  the  words  of  Peter. 

*  A  comparison  of  the  narratives  leaves 
on  us  the  impression,  that  the  disciples 
alio  wore  touched  by  the  oloud.    I  can- 


not agree  with  Oodet,  that  the  qaestlon 
depends  on  whether  we  adopt  in  St.  Loke 
iz.  34  the  reading  of  the  T.B.  imlmm^  or 
that  of  the  Alex.  om^. 

'  The  more  correct  reading  in  SI.  Luke 
seems  to  be  '  Elect  Son/ 

*  8t.Matthewadds,<inWhomIamwell 
pleased.'  The  reason  of  this  fnUer  my 
count  is  not  difficult  to  underatand. 

•  St.  Mark  indicates  this  byllie  wadg: 
'And  suddenly,  when  th^ kxdnd nmiid 
about.' 
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evident :  if  it  be  a  true  narrative,  it  cannot  possibly  describe  a  merely  chap. 
sabjective  viaion  withont  objective  reality.  But,  in  that  case,  it  I 
would  be  not  only  di£Scnlt,  but  impossible,  to  separate  one  part  of  the  '  ''^^ 
naiTtttive — ^the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah — firom  the  other,  the 
IVansfigoration  of  the  Lord,  and  to  assign  to  the  latter  objective 
reality,^  while  regarding  the  former  as  merely  a  vision.  Bat  is  the 
account  true  ?  It  certainly  represents  primitive  tradition,  since  it  is 
not  only  told  by  all  the  three  Evangelists,  bat  referred  to  in  2  Peter  i. 
16-18|'  and  evidently  implied  in  the  words  of  St.  John,  both  in  his 
Goepel,*  and  in  the  opening  of  his  First  Epistle.  Few,  if  any,  would  *  st  Johni. 
be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  the  whole  of  this  history  had  been 
invented  by  the  three  Apostles,  who  professed  to  have  been  its 
witnesses.  Nor  can  any  adequate  motive  be  imagined  for  its  inven- 
tion. It  could  not  have  been  intended  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the 
Cmcifizion  of  the  Messiah,  since  it  was  to  be  kept  a  secret  till  after 
His  Besurrection ;  and,  after  that  event,  it  could  not  have  been 
necessary  for  the  assurance  of  those  who  believed  in  the  Besurrection, 
while  to  others  it  would  carry  no  weight.  Again,  the  special  traits 
of  this  history  are  inconristent  with  the  theory  of  its  invention.  In 
a  legend,  the  witnesses  of  such  an  event  would  not  have  been  repre- 
sented as  scarcely  awake,  and  not  knowing  what  they  said.  Mani- 
festly, the  object  would  have  been  to  convey  the  opposite  impression. 
Lastly,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that,  in  view  of  the  manifold 
witness  of  the  Evangelists,  amply  confirmed  in  all  essentials  by  the 
Epistleo— preached,  Uved,  and  bloodsealed  by  the  primitive  Church, 
and  handed  down  as  primitive  tradition — the  most  untenable  theory 
seems  that  which  imputes  intentional  fraud  to  their  narratives,  or,  to 
put  it  otherwise,  non-belief  on  the  part  of  the  narrators  of  what  they 
related. 

Bat  can  we  suppose,  if  not  fraud,  yet  mistake  on  the  part  of 
these  witnesses,  so  that  an  event,  otherwise  naturally  explicable,  may, 
through  their  ignorance  or  imaginativeness,  have  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  this  narrative  ?  The  investigation  will  be  the  more  easy, 
that,  as  regards  all  the  main  features  of  the  narrative,  the  three 
Evangelists  are  entirely  agreed.  Instead  of  examining  in  detail  the 
YaiiouB  rationalistic  attempts  made  to  explain  this  history  on  natural 
groonda,  it  seems  sufficient  for  reftitation  to  ask  the  intelligent  reader 

*  This  {Murt  of  the  argament  is  weU  bodied  spirits  have  no  kind  of  corporeity, 

woAed  oat  bj  Mefer^  bat  his  argoments  or  that  they  canfurt  assume  a  visible  ap- 

for  nguding  the  appeumnoe  of  Mosea  pearance  7 

■ad  Kiyah  aa merelja  liaiOD,  becaase the  '  Even  if  that  Epistle  were  not  St. 

fonnar  at  laait  had  no  retoneotion-body,  Peter's,  it  would  still  represent  the  moat 
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to  attempt  imagining  any  natoral  event,  which  by  any  possibility 
could  have  been  mistaken  for  what  the  eyewitnesses  related,  and  the 
Evangelists  recorded. 

There  still  remains  the  mythical  theory  of  explanation,  which,  if 
it  could  be  supported,  would  be  the  most  attractive  among  those  of 
a  negative  character.  But  we  cannot  imagine  a  legend  without  some 
historical  motive  or  basis  for  its  origination.  The  legend  must  be  in 
character — ^that  is,  congruous  to  the  ideas  and  expectancies  enter- 
tained. Such  a  history  as  that  of  the  Transfiguration  could  not  have 
been  a  pure  invention ;  but  if  such  or  similar  expectancies  had 
existed  about  the  Messiah,  then  such  a  legend  might,  without  in- 
tentional fraud,  have,  by  gradual  accretion,  gathered  around  the 
Person  of  Him  Who  was  regarded  as  the  Christ.  And  this  is  the 
rationale  of  the  so-called  mythical  theory.  But  all  such  ideas  vanish 
at  the  touch  of  history.  There  was  absolutely  no  Jewish  expectancy 
that  could  have  bodied  itself  forth  in  a  narrative  like  that  of  the 
Transfiguration.  To  begin  with  the  accessories — ^the  idea,  that  the 
coming  of  Moses  was  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Messiah,  rests 
not  only  on  an  exaggeration,  but  on  a  dubious  and  difiicult  passage 
xiL  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum.^  ^  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  face  of  Moses 
shone  when  he  came  down  from  the  Mount ;  but,  if  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus,  the  presence  o^ 
Elijah  would  not  be  in  point.  On  the  other  hand — ^to  pass  over  other 
inconsistencies — anything  more  un-Jewish  could  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  a  Messiah  crucified,  or  that  Moses  and  Elijah  should  appear  to 
converse  with  Him  on  such  a  Death !     If  it  be  suggested,  that  the 


■  Moses  and  the  Messiah  are  placed 
side  by  side,  the  one  as  coming  from 
the  desert,  the  other  from  Rome.  *  This 
one  shall  lead  at  the  head  of  a  cloud,  and 
that  one  shall  lead  at  the  head  of  a  cload, 
the  Memra  of  Jehovah  leading  between 
them  twain,  and  they  going ' — as  I  would 
render  it — *  as  one '  (  Ve-innun  mehalkhin 
kachadaX  or,  as  some  render  it,  *they 
shaU  walk  together.'  The  question  here 
arises,  whether  this  is  to  be  understood 
as  merely  figurative  language,  or  to  be 
taken  Uterally.  If  literally,  does  the 
Targum  refer  to  a  kind  of  heavenly  vision, 
or  to  something  that  was  actually  to 
take  place,  a  kind  of  realism  of  what 
Philo  had  anticipated  (see  vol.  i.  p.  82)  ? 
It  may  have  been  in  this  sense  that  Fr. 
Tayler  renders  the  words  by  *  in  oulmine 
nuhis  equttahU*  But  on  careful  con- 
sideration the  many  and  obvious  incon- 
gruities involved  in  it  seem  to  render  a 
fitenl  intezpietatkii  well  nigh  impossible. 


But  aU  seems  -not  only  plain  bat  accord- 
ant with  other  Babbinio  teaching  (see 
voL  1.  p.  176),  if  we  regard  the  pesHige 
as  only  indicating  a  parallelism  between 
the  first  and  the  second  Deliverer  uid  the 
deliverances  wrought  l^  them.  Again, 
although  the  parallel  is  often  drawn  in 
Babbinio  writings  between  Moses  and 
Elijah,  I  know  only  one  passnge,  and  that 
a  dubious  one,  in  whionthey  are  con- 
joined in  the  days  of  the  Mesriah.  It 
occurs  in  Deb.  B.  3  (seven  Unea  before 
the  dose  of  it),  and  is  to  this  effect,  that, 
because  Moses  had  in  this  worid  given 
his  life  for  Israel,  therefore  in  the  Mtm 
to  come,  when  God  wonld  send  Slijah 
the  prophet,  they  two  cdionld  come, 
heaohath,  either  *  together'  or  'as  one,' 
the  proof  passage  being  Nah.  i  8,  *  the 
whirlwind'  there  refermig  to  Moses,  and 
*  the  storm '  to  Elijah.  Snrelj,  no  one 
would  found  on  snch  a  basis  a  JeniBh 
mythical  origin  of  the 
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poipoae  was  to  represent  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  bearing     CHAP, 
testimony  to  the  Dying  of  the  Messiah,  we  fully  admit  it.     Certainly,  I 

this  is  the  New  Testament  and  the  tme  idea  concerning  the  Christ;   '      '""^ 
Init  equally  certainly,  it  was  not,  and  it  is  not,  that  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning the  Messiah.' 

K  it  is  impossible  to  regard  this  narrative  as  a  fraud  ;  hopeless,  to 
attempt  explaining  it  as  a  natural  event ;  and  utterly  unaccountable, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  contemporary  thought  or  expectancy 
— in  short,  if  all  negative  theories  fail,  let  us  see  whether,  and  how, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  reality,  it  will  fit  into  the  general  narrative. 
To  begin  with  :  if  our  previous  investigations  have  rightly  led  us  up 
to  this  result,  that  Jesus  was  the  Very  Christ  of  God,  then  this  event 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  miraculous — at  least  in  such  a  history. 
If  we  would  not  expect  it,  it  is  certainly  that  which  might  have  been 
expected.  For,  first,  it  was  (and  at  that  particular  period)  a  neces- 
saiy  stage  in  the  Lord's  History,  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  the 
GospelB  present  Him.  Secondly,  it  was  needful  for  His  own  strengtJi- 
ening,  even  as  the  Ministry  of  the  Angels  after  the  Temptation. 
Thirdly,  it  was  '  good '  for  these  three  disciples  to  be  there :  not  only 
for  fatnre  witness,  but  for  present  help,  and  also  with  special  reference 
to  FMer^s  remonstrance  against  Christ's  death-message.  Lastly,  the 
Voioe  firam  heaven,  in  hearing  of  His  disciples,  was  of  the  deepest 
importance.  Coming  after  the  announcement  of  His  Death  and 
Ptasion,  it  sealed  that  testimony,  and,  in  view  of  it,  proclaimed 
Him  aa  the  Prophet  to  Whom  Moses  had  bidden  Israel  hearken,^  •Deat.xriu 
while  it  repeated  the  heavenly  utterance  concerning  Him  made  ut  His 

Baptism.*  uuIt^^ 

Bat,  for  us  all,  the  interest  of  this  history  lies  not  only  in  the 
past ;  it  18  in  the  present  also,  and  in  the  future.  To  all  ages  it  is 
like  the  vision  of  the  bush  burning,  in  which  was  the  Presence  of 
God.  And  it  points  us  forward  to  that  transformation,  of  which 
that  of  Christ  was  the  pledge,  when  ^  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
inocnraption.'  As  of  old  the  beacon-fires,  lighted  from  hill  to  hill, 
RTinniiTift^  to  them  far  away  from  Jerusalem  the  advent  of  solemn 
fiuflt,  80  does  the  glory  kindled  on  the  Mount  of  Transfijuniration  shine 
throogli  the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  tell  of  the  Resurrection-Day. 
On  Hermon  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  bad  reached  the  highest 
pQint  in  this  history.  Henceforth  it  is  a  descent  into  the  Valley  of 
Hnmiliation  and  Death ! 

*  ffodet  hai  alaoaptij  pointed  out,  that      mythical  theory.    It  could  only  point  to 
ths  UriuBGlloo  ol  dienoe  on  the  disciples     a  real  event,  not  to  a  myth. 
iitottdienntliliioogBipaaUlawith  the 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Oir  THB  MOBBOW  OF  THE  TBANSFIQUBATIOir. 
(St.  Matt,  zvii  9-21 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  9-29 ;  St.  Lake  ix.  87-48.) 

It  was  the  early  dawn  of  another  Rummer's  day  when  the  Master  and 
EQs  disciples  tamed  their  steps  once  more  towards  the  plain.  They 
had  seen  His  Glory ;  they  had  had  the  most  solemn  witness  which, 
as  Jews,  they  could  have ;  and  they  had  gained  a  new  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  all  bore  reference  to  the  Christ,  and  it  spake 
of  His  Decease.  Perhaps  on  that  morning  better  than  in  the  pre- 
vious night  did  they  realise  the  vision,  and  feel  its  calm  happiness. 
It  was  to  their  souls  like  the  morning-air  which  they  breathed  on  that 
mountain. 

It  would  be  only  natural,  that  their  thoughts  should  also  wander 
to  the  companions  and  fellow-disciples  whom,  on  the  previous  evening, 
they  had  left  in  the  valley  beneath.  How  much  they  had  to  tell  them, 
and  how  glad  they  would  be  of  the  tidings  they  would  hear !  That 
one  night  had  for  ever  answered  so  many  questions  about  that  most 
hard  of  all  His  sayings :  concerning  His  Rejection  and  violent  Death 
at  Jerusalem ;  it  had  shed  heavenly  light  into  that  terrible  gloom ! 
They — at  least  these  three — had  formerly  simply  submitted  to  the 
saying  of  Christ  because  it  was  EUs,  without  understanding  it ;  but 
now  they  had  learned  to  see  it  in  quite  another  light.  How  they 
must  have  longed  to  impart  it  to  those  whose  difficulties  were  at 
least  as  great,  perhaps  greater,  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  rude  shock  which  their  Messianic  thoughts  and  hopes  had  so 
lately  received.  We  think  here  especially  of  those,  whom,  so  &r  ae 
individuality  of  thinking  is  concerned,  we  may  designate  as  the 
representative  three,  and  the  counterpart  of  the  three  chosen  Apostles : 
Philip,  who  ever  sought  firm  standing-ground  for  fiuth  ;  Thomas,  whc 
wanted  evidence  for  believing ;  and  Judas,  whose  burning  Jewish  zea) 
ibr  a  Jewish  Messiah  had  already  begun  to  consume  his  own  sool  ae 
the  wind  had  driven  back  upon  himself  the  flame  that  had  been 
kindled.    Every  question  of  a  Philip,  every  doubt  of  a  Tbamam^wery 
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despairiiig  wild  ontbnrst  of  a  Jndas,  would  be  met  by  what  they  had     CHAP, 
now  to  tell.  n 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Evidently,  it  was  not  an  event  to  be  ^  -  -  -' 
made  generally  known,  either  to  the  people  or  even  to  the  great  body 
of  the  disciples.  They  could  not  have  understood  its  real  meaning ; 
they  would  have  misunderstood,  and  in  their  ignorance  misapplied 
to  carnal  Jewish  purposes,  its  heavenly  lessons.  But  even  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles  must  not  know  of  it :  tnat  they  were  not  qualified 
to  witness  it,  proved  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  hear  of  it.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  there  was  favouritism  in  the 
selection  of  certain  Apostles  to  share  in  what  the  others  might  not 
witness.  It  was  not  because  these  were  better  loved,  but  because 
they  were  better  prepared ' — more  fully  receptive,  more  readily  acqui- 
escing, more  entirely  self-surrendering.  Too  often  we  commit  in  our 
estimate  the  error  of  thinking  of  them  exclusively  as  Apostles,  not  as 
disciples ;  as  our  teachers,  not  as  His  learners,  with  all  the  failings  of 
men,  the  prejudices  of  Jews,  and  the  unbelief  natural  to  us  all,  but 
assuming  in  each  individual  special  forms,  and  appearing  as  charac- 
teristic weaknesses. 

And  so  it  was  that,  when  the  silence  of  that  morning-descent  was 
broken,  the  Master  laid  on  them  the  command  to  tell  no  man  of  this 
vision,  till  after  the  Son  of  Man  were  risen  from  the  dead.  This 
mysterious  injunction  of  silence  afibrds  another  presumptive  evidence 
against  the  invention,  or  the  rationalistic  explanations,  or  the  mythical 
origin  of  this  narrative.  It  also  teaches  two  further  lessons.  The 
silence  thus  enjoined  was  the  first  step  into  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 
It  was  also  a  test,  whether  they  had  understood  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  the  vision.  And  their  strict  obedience,  not  questioning  even  the 
grounds  of  the  injunction,  proved  that  they  had  learned  it.  So  entire, 
indeed,  was  their  submission,  that  they  dared  not  even  ask  the  Master 
about  a  new  and  seemingly  greater  mystery  than  they  had  yet  heard : 
the  meaning  of  the  Son  of  Man  rising  from  the  Dead.^  Did  it  refer  •stMot 
to  the  general  Resurrection ;  was  the  Messiah  to  be  the  first  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  to  waken  the  other  sleepers— or  was  it  only  a 
figurative  expression  for  His  triumph  and  vindication  ?  Evidently, 
they  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  Christ's  Personal  Besurrection,  as  separate 
from  that  of  others,  and  on  the  third  day  after  His  Death.  And  yet 
it  was  so  near !  So  ignorant  were  they,  and  so  unprepared !  And 
they  dared  not  ask  the  Master  of  it.     This  much  they  had  already 

*  While  writing  this,  we  faUy  remem-      *  whom  Jesus  loved*  specially,  even  i|i thai 
\m  ahont  the  title  of  St.  John  as  he      iimer  and  cloier  oi^e. 
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BOOK  learned  :  not  to  question  the  mysteries  of  tihe  fatare,  bat  simply  to 
IV  receive  them.  But  in  their  inmost  hearts  they  kept  that  saying 
^^  — as  the  Virgin- Mother  had  kept  many  a  like  saying — carrying 
it  about  ^  with  them '  as  a  precious  living  germ  that  would  presently 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  or  as  that  which  would  kindle  into  light  and 
chase  all  darkness.  But  among  themselves,  then  and  many  times 
afterwards,  in  secret  converse,  they  questioned  what  the  rising  again 

'  St.  Mark      froiu  the  dead  sliould  mean.* 

There  was  another  question,  and  it  they  might  aak  of  Jesus,  since 
it  concerned  not  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  but  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  Thinking  of  that  vision,  of  the  appearance  of  Elijah  and  of 
his  speaking  of  the  Death  of  the  Messiah,  why  did  die  Scribec  say 
that  Elijah  should  first  come — and,  as  was  the  universal  teaching,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  all  things  ?  K,  as  they  had  seen,  El^ah 
had  come — but  only  for  a  brief  season,  not  to  abide,  along  with 
Moses,  as  they  had  fondly  wished  when  they  proposed  to  rear  them 
booths ;  if  he  had  come  not  to  the  people  but  to  Christ,  in  view  of 
only  them  three — and  they  were  not  even  to  tell  of  it ;  and,  if  it  had 
been,  not  to  prepare  for  a  spiritual  restoration,  but  to  speak  of 
what  implied  the  opposite :  the  Rejection  and  violent  Death  of  the 
Messiah — then,  were  the  Scribes  right  in  their  teachings  and  what 
was  its  real  meaning?  The  question  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  disciples  not  only  a  solution  of  their  difficulties, 
but  another  insight  into  the  necessity  of  His  Rejection  and  Death. 
They  had  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  coming  of  EUjah  and  its 
alternative  sequence.  Truly  ^  Elias  cometh  first ' — and  Elijah  had 
^  come  already '  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  Divinely 
intended  object  of  Elijah's  coming  was  to  '  restore  all  things/  Thia, 
of  course,  implied  a  moral  element  in  the  submission  of  the  people  to 
God,  and  their  willingness  to  receive  his  message.  Otherwise  there' 
was  this  Divine  alternative  in  the  prophecy  of  Malachi :  '  Lest  I  come 
to  smite  the  land  with  the  ban '  (Cherem),  Elijah  had  come ;  if  the 
people  had  received  his  message,  there  would  have  been  the  promised- 
restoration  of  all  things.     As  the  Lord  had  said  on  a  previous  ocoa^, 

^t.  M*tt.  gion  ^ :  ^  If  ye  are  willing  to  receive  him,^  this  is  Elijah,  which  ia  to 
come.'  Similarly,  if  Israel  had  received  the  Christ,  He  would  have 
gathered  them  as  a  hen  her  chickens  for  protection ;  He  would  not 
only  have  been,  but  have  visibly  appeared  as,  their  King.  .  But  Lnrael 
did  not  know  their  Elijah,  and  did  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed ; 
and  so,  in  logical  sequence,  would  the  Son  of  Man  also  suflbr  of 

>  The  meaning  remains  sabstantiaU/  the  aame  whether  we  insert  *him'«r  *ll»' 
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tteoL    And  thns  haa  ihe  other  part  of  Malaohi's  prophecy  been     CHAP. 
fulfilled:  and  the  land  of  Israel  been  smitten  with  the  ban.^  n 

Amidst  aoch  conversation  the  descent  from  the  mountain  was  '  ' 
iooompliBhed.  Presently  they  foand  themselves  in  view  of  a  scene, 
which  only  too  clearly  showed  that  unfitness  of  the  disciples  for  the 
heavenly  vision  of  the  preceding  night,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  For,  amidst  the  divergence  of  details  between  the  narratives 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  of  St.  Luke, 
the  one  point  in  which  they  almost  literally  and  emphatically  accord 
is,  when  the  Lord  speaks  of  them,  in  language  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow,  as  a  generation  with  whose  want  of  &ith,  notwith- 
standing all  that  they  had  seen  and  learned.  He  had  still  to  bear, 
expresdy  attributing  *  their  fiulnre  in  restoring  the  lunatick  to  their  •  in  st.  Mat 
'onbeli^.' '  stfsuTk 

It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  contrast  between  the  scene  below  and 
that  vision  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  when  they  had  spoken  of  the  Exodus 
of  the  Christ,  and  the  Divine  Voice  had  attested  the  Christ  finom  out 
the  luminous  doud.  A  concourse  of  excited  people — among  them 
onoe  more  '  Scribes,'  who  had  tracked  the  Lord  and  come  upon  His 
weakest  disciples  in  die  hour  of  their  greatest  weakness — is  gathered 
about  a  man  who  had  in  vain  brought  his  lunatick  son  for  healing. 
He  is  eagerly  questioned  by  die  multitude,  and  moodily  answers ;  or, 
as  it  might  almost  seem  finom  St.  Matthew,^  he  is  leaving  the  crowd  ^  rer.  u 
and  those  firom  whom  he  had  vainly  sought  help.  This  was  the  hour 
of  triumph  for  these  Scribes.  The  Master  had  refused  the  challenge 
in  Dahnanutha,  and  the  disciples,  accepting  it,  had  signally  failed. 
There  they  were,  'questioning  with  them'  noisily,  discussing  this 
tod  all  similar  phenomena,  but  chiefly  the  power,  authority,  and 
reality  of  the  Master.  It  reminds  us  of  Israel's  temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  and  we  should  scarcely  wonder,  if  they  had  even  ques- 
tioned the  return  of  Jesus,  as  they  of  old  did  that  of  Moses. 

At  that  very  moment,  Jesus  appeared  with  the  three.     We  can- 
not wonder  that, '  when  they  saw  Him,  they  were  greatly  amazed,' 
and  running  to  Him  saluted  Him.'  ^    He  came— as  always,  and  to  •st  lUrk 
OS  alflo-— unexpectedly,  most  opportunely,  and  for  the  real  decision 


'  Ibe  qnestlan,  whether  theze  is  to  be 
^  liteiil  mppeannoe  of  Elijah  before 
^  Second  Adyent  of  Chzist  does  not 
■^Qk  to  be  answered  in  the  present  pas- 
*(te.  Pcrtuqps  it  is  pmposely  left  nnan- 

'  The  leading  Mittle  fkiih '  instead  of 
'B&belkt'  thongfa  highly  attested,  seems 


only  an  early  correction.  On  internal 
grounds  it  is  more  likely,  that  the  expres- 
sion 'little  Mth '  is  a  correction  by  a  later 
apologete,  than  *  unbelief.'  The  latter  also 
corresponds  to  *  faithless  generation.* 

'  There  is  no  hint  in  the  text,  that  tiieir 
amazement  was  due  to  the  shining  of  His 
Face. 
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BOOK     of  the  question  in  hand.    There  was  immediate    calm,  preceding 

IV       victory.     Before  the  Master's  inquiry  about  the  cause  of  this  violent 

'      '  discussion "  could  be  answered,  ihe  man  who  had  been  its  occasion 

•  stiut.      came  forward.    With  lowliest  gesture  Q kneeling    to   Him'*)  he 

addressed  Jesus.     At  last  he  had  found  Him,  Whom  he  had  come  to 

seek ;  and,  if  possibility  of  help  there  were,  oh !  let  it  be  granted. 

Describing  the  symptoms  of  his  son's  distemper,  which  were  those 

of  epilepsy  and  mania — although  both  the  father  and  Jesus  rightly 

attributed  the  disease  to  demoniac  influence— he  told,  how  he  had 

come  in  search  of  the  Master,  but  only  found  the  nine  disciples,  and 

how  they  had  presumptuously  attempted,  and  signally  fisdled  in  the 

attempted  cure. 

Why  had  they  failed  ?  For  the  same  reason,  that  they  had  not 
been  taken  into  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — ^because  they  were 
'faithless,'  because  of  their  'unbelief.'  They  had  that  outward 
faith  of  the  ^probatum  est'  ('it  is  proved') ;  tiney  believed  because, 
and  what,  they  had  seen ;  and  they  were  drawn  closer  to  Christ — 
at  least  almost  all  of  them,  though  in  varying  measure — as  to  Him 
Who,  and  Who  alone,  spake  '  the  words  of  eternal  life,'  which,  with 
wondrous  power,  had  swayed  their  souls,  or  laid  them  to  heaven's  rest. 
But  that  deeper,  truer  faith,  which  consisted  in  the  spiritual  view  of 
that  which  was  the  unseen  in  Christ,  and  that  higher  power,  which 
flows  from  such  apprehension,  they  had  not.  In  such  fiuth  as  they 
had,  they  spake,  repeated  forms  of  exorcism,  tried  to  imitate  their 
Master.  But  they  signally  failed,  as  did  those  seven  Jewish  Priest- 
sons  at  Ephesus.  And  it  was  intended  that  they  should  fiul,  that  so 
to  them  and  to  us  the  higher  meaning  of  fidth  as  contrasted  with 
power,  the  inward  as  contrasted  with  the  merely  outward  qualifica- 
tion, might  appear.  In  that  hour  of  crisis,  in  tlie  presence  of  qnea- 
tioning  Scribes  and  a  wondering  populace,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Christ,  only  one  power  could  prevail,  that  of  spiritual  fidth ;  and  '  that 
kind '  could  '  not  come  out  but  by  prayer.'  • 

It  is  this  lesson,  viewed  also  in  organic  connection  with  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  great  temptation  at  Dalmanatha,  which  fiir- 
nishes  the  explanation  of  the  whole  history.  For  one  moment  we 
have  a  glimpse  into  the  Saviour's  soul :  the  poignant  sorrow  of  His 
disappointment  at  the  unbelief  of  the  '  faithless  and  perverse  geoeia- 

>  In  St  Mark  is.  16  the  better  reading  like  a  later  gloes.    It  is  not  nnlikalj,  tluift 

is,  '  He  asked  them/  and  not,  as  in  the  St.  Matt,  xvii  21  is  nMcely  a  nwurioof 

T.R.,  *  the  Scribes.*  insertion  from  St.  Mark.    However,  ee9 

'  The  addition  of  the  word  *  fastinff '  Mefer  on  this  point, 
in  St.  Mftrk  is  probably  sporioos.   It  reacts 
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turn,' '  with  which  He  had  bo  long  borne ;  the  infinite  patience  and 
ocmdeaoennon,  the  Divine  ^  need  be '  of  His  having  thus  to  bear  even 
with  His  own,  together  with  the  deep  humiliation  and  keen  pang 
which  it  involved ;  and  the  almost  home-longing,  as  one  has  called 
it,*  of  HiB  soul.    These  are  mysteries  to  adore.    The  next  moment 
Jesiu  turns  Him  to  the  &ther.    At  His  conmiand  the  lunatick  is 
hcoo^t  to  Him.    In  the  Presence  of  Jesus,  and  in  view  of  the 
caming  contest  between  Light  and  Darkness,  one  of  those  paroxysms 
of  demoniac  operation  ensues,  such  as  we  have  witnessed  on   all 
■imilar  occasions.    This  was  allowed  to  pass  in  view  of  all.     But  both 
this,  and  the  question  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  lunatick  had^been 
aflBdcted,  together  with  the  answer,  and  the  description  of  the  dangers 
involved,  which  it  elicited,  were  evidently  intended  to  point  the 
lesson  of  the  need  of  a  higher  faith.     To  the  father,  however,  who 
knew  not  the  mode  of  treatment  by  the  Heavenly  Physician,  they 
seemed  like  the  questions  of  an  earthly  healer  who  must  consider  the 
Bymptoms  before  he  could  attempt  to  cure.     '  K  Thou  canst  do  any- 
thing, have  compassion  on  us,  and  help  us.' 

It  was  but  natural — and  yet  it  was  the  turning-point  in  this 

whole  history,  alike  as  regarded  the  healing  of  the  lunatick,  the 

better  leading  of  his  father,  the  teaching  of  the  disciples,  and  that  of 

the  multitude  and  the  Scribes.     There  is  all  the  calm  majesty  of 

Divine  self-consciousness,  yet  without  trace  of  self-assertion,  when 

Jesus,  utteriy  ignoring  the  '  if  Thou  canst,*  turns  to  the  man  and  tells 

him  that,  while  with  the  Divine  Helper  there  is  the  possibility  of 

ill  help,  it  is  conditioned  by  a  possibility  in  ourselves,  by  man's  re- 

ceptivaness,  by  his  faith.     Not,  if  the  Christ  can  do  anything  or  even 

everything,  but,  '  If  thou  canst  believe,'  all  things  are  possible  to  him 

thit  believeth.'  *    The  question  is  not,  it  can  never  be,  as  the  man  had 

pnt  it ;  it  must  not  even  be  answered,  but  ignored.     It  must  ever  be. 


OHAP. 

n 


'  Ihe  ezpnasloa'generatioD,' although 
*»**Mng  in  its  zepioof  «n  the  people, 
b  ipecbDjr  addraseed  to  the  diacipleB. 

'  Ihe  weight  of  the  eridence  from  the 
liSB.  aooepted  Inr  meet  modem  critics 
(^bov^  not  by  that  yeiy  judicioas  com- 
Boitetor,  Ouion  (hok)iB  in  faToor  of  the 
'"•ding  and  zmdering :  '  If  Thou  canst  1 
all  thinn  are  posrible,'  ko.  Bat  it  seems 
^BM,uat  this  mode  of  reply  on  the  part 
^  Chiiit  is  not  onlj  without  any  other 
P<nnel  in  the  Goapela,  bat  too  artificial, 
^  W«itflni.  if  I  may  ose  the  ezpres- 
^  WUlatbeagedfall8.orMS8.is, 


of  coarse,  one  of  the  outward  grounds  on 
which  the  criticism  of  the  text  must  pro- 
ceed, I  confess  to  the  feeling  that,  as  age 
and  purity  are  not  identical,  the  interpreter 
must  weigh  all  such  evidence  in  the  li(:rht 
of  the  internal  grounds  for  or  against  its 
reception.  Besides,  in  this  instance,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
about  the  r^,  if  TurrcStf-ai  is  struck  out, 
and  which  is  not  so  easily  cleared  up  as 
Meyer  suggests. 

*  '  Omnipotentlae  DivinsB  se  fides  homi- 
nis,  quasi  oi^non,  accommodat,  ad  recipi- 
endum, vel  etiam  ad  agendum.' — BenyeL 
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not  what  He  can,  bat  what  we  can.  When  the  infinite  fulness  is 
ponied  forth,  as  it  ever  is  in  Christ,  it  is  not  the  oil  that  is  stayed, 
bat  the  vessels  which  fail.  He  giveth  richly,  inezhanstibly,  bat 
not  mechanically ;  there  is  only  one  condition,  the  moral  one  of  the 
presence  of  absolute  fiuth— oar  receptiveness.  And  so  these  words 
have  to  all  time  remained  the  teaching  to  every  individual  striver 
in  the  battle  of  the  higher  life,  and  to  the  Church  aa  a  whole — the 
'  in  hoc  signo  vinces  * '  over  the  Cross,  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith. 

It  was  a  lesson,  of  which  the  reality  was  attested  by  the  hold 
which  it  took  on  the  man's  whole  nature.  While  by  one  great  out- 
going of  his  soul  he  overleapt  all,  to  lay  hold  on  the  one  fact  set  before 
him,  he  felt  all  the  more  the  dark  chasm  of  unbelief  behind  him,  but 
he  also  dung  to  that  Christ,  Whose  teaching  of  faith  had  shown  him, 
together  with  the  possibility,  the  source  of  faith.  Thus  through  the 
felt  unbelief  of  faith  he  attained  true  faith  by  laying  hold  on  the  Divine 
Saviour,  when  he  cried  out  and  said :  ' '  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief.' '  These  words  have  remained  historic,  marking  all 
true  faith,  which,  even  as  faith,  is  conscious  of,  nay  implies,  unbelief, 
but  brings  it  to  Christ  for  help.  The  most  bold  leap  of  faith  and  the 
timid  resting  at  His  Feet,  the  first  beginning  and  the  last  ending  of 
faith,  have  alike  this  as  their  watchword. 

Such  cry  could  not  be,  and  never  is,  unheard.  It  was  real  de- 
moniac influence  which,  continuing  with  this  man  from  childhood 
onwards,  had  well-nigh  crushed  all  moral  individuality  in  him.  In 
his  many  lucid  intervals  these  many  years,  since  he  had  grown  from 
a  child  into  a  youth,  he  had  never  sought  to  shake  off  the  yoke  and 
regain  his  moral  individuality,  nor  would  he  even  now  have  come,  if 
his  father  had  not  brought  him.  If  any,  this  narrative  shows  the 
view  which  the  Gospels  and  Jesus  took  of  what  are  described  as  the 
'demonised.'  It  was  a  reality,  and  not  accommodation  to  Jewish 
views,  when,  as  He  saw  '  the  multitude  running  together.  He  rebuked 
the  unclean  spirit,  saying  to  him :  Dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  command 
thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  no  more  come  into  him.' 

Another  and  a  more  violent  paroxysm,  so  that  the  bystanders 
almost  thought  him  dead.     But  the  unclean  spirit  had  come  out  of 

>  *  In  thu  sign  shalt  thou  oonqner* — the  are  apparently  a  spniiooB  additioiL 

inscription  on  the  supposed  vision  of  the  ■  The  interpretation  of  Mever :   *  Do 

Cross  bj  the  Emperor  Constantine  before  not  withhold  thy  help,  notwithstanding 

his  great  victory  and  conversion  to  Ohristi-  my  unbelief  *  seems  as  jejune  as  Um^ot 

anity.  ouiers:  *  Help  me  in  qy  unbdiel' 

*  The  words  *  With  tears,'  in  the  T.B. 


'LORB,  I  BELIEVE  ;  HELP  THOU  MINE  UNBELIEP.* 

him.    And  with  strong  gentle  Hand  the  Savioor  lifted  him.  and  with 
loving  gestnre  delivered  him  to  his  father. 

AH  things  had  been  possible  to  faith ;  not  to  that  external  belief 
(^  the  discipIeSy  which  failed  to  reach  '  that  kind/  ^  and  ever  fails  to 
reach  such  kind,  but  to  true  spiritual  faith  in  Him.     And  so  it  is  to 
esch  of  us  individually,  and  to  the  Church,  to  all  time.     ^  That  kind/ 
—whether  it  be  of  sin,  of  lust,  of  the  world,  or  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  of  temptation,  or  of  materialism — cometh  not  out  by  any  of 
oar  ready-made  formulas  or  dead  dogmas.     Not  so  are  the  flesh  and 
tihe  Devil  vanquished ;  not  so  is  the  world  overcome.     It  cometh  out 
by  nothing  but  by  prayer :  *  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  un- 
belief.'   Then,  altliough  our  fieuth  were  only  what  in  popular  lan- 
guage was  described  as  the  smallest — '  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed ' 
the  result  to  be  achieved  the  greatest,  most  di£Scult,  seem- 
transcending  human  ability  to  compass  it — ^what  in  popular 
language  was  designated  as  '  removing  mountains '  * — '  nothing  shall 
be  impossible '  unto  us.    And  these  eighteen  centuries  of  suffering 
in  Christ,  and  deliverance  through  Christ,  and  work  for  Christ,  have 
proved  it.    For  all  things  are  ours,  if  Christ  is  ours. 


>  BntH  is  nthertoowidean  application, 
wlMn  Eutkfmhis  I^gabenut  (one  of  the 
g^iHitByxantine  tbeolofpanBof  the  twelfth 
oentniy),  and  others  after  him,  note  *  the 
kind  of  all  demons.* 

*  The  Rabbinic  ose  of  the  expression, 
•grain  of  mustard  seed,*  has  already  been 
noted.  Hie  exprenion  *  tearing  ap'  or 
*raiiiOTing'*moiuitains'  was  also  prover- 


bial among  the  Rabbis.  Thns,  a  great 
Rabbi  might  be  designated  as  one  who 
*  Qprooted  mountains '  (Ber.,  last  page, 
line  6  from  top ;  and  Horay.  14  a),  or  af 
one  who  polverised  them  (Sanh.  84  a). 
The  expression  is  also  used  to  indicate 
apparently  impossible  things,  snch  as 
those  which  a  heathen  goyemment  may 
order  a  man  to  do  Oaba  B.  8  b). 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  LAST  XTKNT8  IN  OAT.TLKR — ^THS  TRIBUTB-MONET,  THE  DISPUTE  BT  THE 
WAT,  THE  FORBIDDING  OF  HIM  WHO  COULD  NOT  FOLLOW  WITH  THE 
DISCIPLES,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  TEACHING  OF  CHBIST. 

(St.  Matt.  zvii.  22— xviii.  22 ;  St.  Mark  iz.  80-50 ;  St.  Lake  iz.  43-60.) 

BOOK  Now  that  the  Lord's  retreat  in  the  ntmost  borders  of  the  land, 
IV  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  was  known  to  the  Scribes,  and  that  He  was 
again  surronnded  and  followed  by  the  multitude,  there  conld  be  no 
farther  object  in  His  retirement.  Indeed,  the  time  was  coming  that 
He  should  meet  that  for  which  He  had  been,  and  was  still,  preparing 
the  minds  of  His  disciples — His  Decease  at  Jerusalem.  Accordingly, 
we  find  Him  once  more  with  His  disciples  in  Gralilee — not  to  abide 
there/  nor  to  traverse  it  as  formerly  for  Missionary  purposes,  but 
preparatory  to  His  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  few 
events  of  this  brief  stay,  and  the  teaching  connected  with  it,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows. 

1.  Prominently,  perhaps,  as  the  summary  of  all,  we  have  now 
the  clear  and  emphatic  repetition  of  the  prediction  of  Hia  Death  and 
Resurrection.  While  He  would  keep  His  present  stay  in  Gralilee  as 
•St  Huk  private  as  possible,*  He  would  fain  so  emphasize  this  teaching  to  His 
disciples,  that  it  should  sink  down  into  their  ears  and  memories. 
For  it  was,  indeed,  the  most  needful  for  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate future.  Yet  the  announcement  only  filled  their  loving  hearts 
with  exceeding  sorrow ;  they  comprehended  it  not ;  nay,  they  were— 
perhaps  not  unnaturally — afraid  to  ask  Him  about  it.  We  remember, 
that  even  the  three  who  had  been  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount,  under- 
stood not  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,  and  that,  fay 
direction  of  the  Master,  they  kept  the  whole  Vision  from  their 
fellow-disciples ;  and,  thinking  of  it  all,  we  scarcely  wonder  that, 
from  their  standpoint,  it  was  hid  from  them,  so  that  they  might  not 
perceive  it. 

■  The    ezpresdon    in    St.    Matthew      abode,  but  a  temponur  stay— « goli^  tq 
(xtU,  22)  <£Mi  i¥)t  Uapiy    penmtAeat     andfia« 


THE  TRIBUTE-MONEY. 
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2.  It  is  to  the  depression  caused  by  His  insistence  on  this  ter- 
rible fntnre,  to  ihe  constant  apprehension  of  near  danger,  and  the 
coDseqnent  desire  not  to  '  offend/  and  so  provoke  those  at  whose 
hands,  Christ  had  told  them,  He  was  to  suffer,  that  we  trace  the 
inddent  about  the  tribute-money.  We  can  scarcely  believe,  that 
Peter  would  have  answered  as  he  did,  without  previous  permission 
of  his  Master,  had  it  not  been  for  such  thoughts  and  fears.  It  was 
aooUier  mode  of  saying,  '  That  be  far  firom  Thee  '—or,  rather,  trying 
to  keep  it  as  far  as  he  could  firom  Christ.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely 
reprees  the  feeling,  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  secretiveness 
cm  the  part  of  Peter,  as  if  he  had  apprehended  that  Jesus  would  not 
haTB  wished  him  to  act  as  he  did,  and  would  fain  have  kept  the 
whde  transaction  from  the  knowledge  of  his  Master. 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  injunction  in  Exod. 
zzx.  13  Ac.,  every  male  in  Israel,  from  twenty  years  upwards,  was 
expected  annually  to  contribute  to  the  Temple-Treasury  the  sum  of 
one  half-shekel  ^  of  the  Sanctuary,*  that  is,  one  common  shekel,  or  two 
Attic  drachms,'  equivalent  to  about  Is.  2d.  or  1^.  3c!.  of  our  money. 
Whether  or  not  the  original  Biblical  ordinance  had  been  intended  to  Neh.'z.  3t 
iostitate  a  regular  annual  contribution,  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  would 
piohably  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  patriotic  as  well  as  religious  act. 

To  the  particulars  previously  given  on  this  subject  a  few  others 
may  be  added.     The  family  of  the  Chief  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Gamaliel) 
nems  to  have  enjoyed  the  curious  distinction  of  bringing  their  con- 
tribations  to  the  Temple-Treasury,  not  like  others,  but  to  have  thrown 
ihem  down  before  him  who  opened  the  Temple-Chest,'  when  they 
were  immediately  placed  in  the   box   firom   which,  without   delay, 
ftoifioes  were  provided.^    Again,  the  'commentators  explain  a  cer-  ksheq.iiLs 
tiin  passage  in  the  Mishnah®  and  the  Talmud^  as  implying  that,  «siieq.iii.4 
ahhoDgh  tie  Jews  in  Palestine  had  to  pay  the  tribute-money  before  *  Yom»«4a 
the  IVisBOver,  those  fix)m  neighbouring  lands  might  bring  it  before 
the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  those  from  such  remote  countries  as  Babv- 
and  Media  as  late  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.^     Lastly,  although 

pieces  of  silver  in  the  Temple  (St.  Matt, 
xxvii.  5)? 

*  Dean  Plumptre  is  mistaken  in  com- 
paring, as  regarded  the  Saddacees,  the 
Temple-rate  with  the  Church-rate  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  analogy  between  them, 
nor  did  the  Sadducees  ever  question  its 
propriety.  The  Dean  is  also  in  error  in 
supposing,  that  the  Palestinians  were 
wont  to  bring  it  at  one  of  the  other 
feasts. 


*  Aooocding  to  Nefa.  z.  32,  immedi- 
itcljrifter  the  return  from  Babylon  the 
mrilmtioii  was  a  tkird  of  a  shekel — 
pvofaibly  on  acoomit  of  the  poverty  of 
tibe  people. 

*Bsi  only  one  Alezandrian  (comp. 
LXXGeo.  xxiiL  15;  Josh.  vii.  21). 

'  Oonld  time  have  been  an  intended, 
«— what  would  be  still  more  striking— an 
irintmded,  bat  veiy  real  irony  in  this, 
vte  JvdM  aftenrarcb  oart  down  the 
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Dooiv  the  Mishnah  lays  it  down,  that  the  goods  of  those  might  be  distrained, 
IV  who  had  not  paid  the  Temple-tribate  by  the  25th  Adar,  it  is  scarcely 
'  credible  that  this  obtained  at  the  time  of  Christ,*  at  any  rate  in 
•  sheqai.  ri  Galilee.  Indeed,  this  seems  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  MiR>mA.li  • 
and  the  Talmud,^  that  one  of  the  '  thirteen  tmmpets '  in  the  Temple, 
into  which  contributions  were  cast,  was  destined  for  the  shekels  of 
the  current,  and  another  for  those  of  the  preceding,  year.  Finally, 
these  Temple-contribntions  were  in  the  first  place  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  all  public  sacrifices,  that  is,  those  which  were  ofiered  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  such  as  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  points  in  fierce  dispute  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and 
that  the  former  perpetuated  their  triumph  by  marking  its  anniver- 
sary as  a  festive  day  in  their  calendar.  It  seems  a  terrible  irony  of 
judgments  when  Vespasian  ordered,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  that  this  tribute  should  henceforth  be  paid  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinus.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  shortly  before  the  previous  Passover, 
Jesus  with  His  disciples  had  left  Capernaum,'  that  they  returned  to 
the  latter  city  only  for  the  Sabbath,  and  that,  as  we  have  suggested, 
they  passed  the  first  Paschal  days  on  the  borders  of  Tyre.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  means  of  knowing  where  the  Master  had  tarried  during 
the  ten  days  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  Adar,  supposing  the 
Mishnic  arrangements  to  have  been  in  force  in  Capernaum.  He  was 
certainly  not  at  Capernaum,  and  it  must  also  have  been  known,  that 
He  had  not  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover.  Accordingly, 
when  it  was  told  in  Capernaum,  that  the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  had  once 
more  come  to  what  seems  to  have  been  His  Galilean  home,  it  was 
only  natural,  that  they  who  collected  the  Temple-tribute*  should 
have  applied  for  its  payment.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  their  appli- 
cation may  have  been,  if  not  prompted,  yet  quickened,  by  the  wish 
to  involve  Him  in  a  breach  of  so  well-known  an  obligation,  or  else 
by  a  hostile  curiosity.  Would  He,  Who  took  so  strangely  different 
views  of  Jewish  observances,  and  Who  made  such  extraoidinaiy 
claims,  own  the  duty  of  paying  the  Temple-tribute  ?    Had  it  been 


■  The  penalt7  of  distnint  had  onlj 
been  enacted  leas  than  a  oentonr  before 
(nbont  78),  daring  the  reign  of  Queen 
Salome-Alexandra,  who  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pharisees. 

*  See  Book  TIE.  ch.  xxxi. 

■  If  it  were  not  for  Uie  authority  of 
Wis$eler,  who  supports  it,  the  suggestion 
woold  fcaroely  deserve  serious  notice, 


that  the  reference  here  Is  not  to  the 
Temple-tribute,  but  to  the  Soman  poU- 
tax  or  census.  Irrespective  of  the  qaos- 
tion  whether  a  census  was  then  levied  in 
Galilee,  the  latter  is  designated  both  in 
St.  Matt.  xvii.  26,  and  in  zziL  17,  m  weU 
as  in  St.  Mark  xii.  14,  as  xffim,  while  hen 
the  well-known  expression  did^kma  is 
used. 
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owing  lo  HiB  abeenoe,  or  fixnn  principle,  that  He  had  not  paid  it  last     ohap. 

m  P    The  qaeetion  which  they  pat  to  Peter  implies,  at        HI 

thriFdoabt.  — • — ' 

We  have  already  seen  what  motives  prompted  the  hasty  reply  of 

Fitor.     Ha  might,  indeed,  alio  otherwise,  in  his  rashness,  have  given 

HI  aflrmatiYe  answer  to  the  inqoiiy,  without  first  consulting  the 

Maatar.     For  there  seenui  little  doubt,  that  Jesus  had  on  former 

onnaainiin  eomplied  with  the  Jewish  custom.     But  matters  were  now 

wholly  ehangad.     Since  the  first  Passover,  which  had  marked  His 

Crafe  pafalic  appearance  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  He  had  stated — 

•ad  qmta  lately  in  moat  explicit  terms — that  He  was  the  Christ,  the 

Bon  of  Ood.    To  have  now  paid  the  Temple«tribute,  without  ezplana* 

ttoB,  might  have  involved  a  very  serious  misapprehension.     In  view  of 

iH  thiiy  the  history  before  us  seems  alike  simple  and  natural.     There 

ii  no  pretext  for  the  artificial  construction  put  upon  it  by  commentators, 

any  mora  than  for  the  suggestion,  that  such  was  the  poverty  of  the 

Msifeer  and  His  disciples,  that  the  small  sum  requisite  for  the  Temple- 

tnbote  had  to  be  miraculously  supplied. 

We  piotore  it  to  ourselveB  on  this  wise.      Those  who  received  the 

THbote-money  had  oome  to  Peter,   and  perhaps  met  him  in  the 

eomt  or  oorndory  and  asked  him :  '  Your  Teacher  (Rabbi),  does  He 

sot  pi^  the  didrachma?*    While  Peter  hastily  responded   in   the 

iBnnafcive,  and  then  entered  into  the  house  to  procure  the  coin,  or 

diB  to  report  what  had  passed,  Jesus,  Who  had  been  in  another  part 

of  the  honse,  but  was  cognisant  of  all,  ^  anticipated  him.' '     Address- 

tag  him  in  kindly  language  as  '  Simon,'  He  pointed  out  the  real  state 

of  matters  by  an  illustration  which  must,  of  course,  not  be  too  literally 

pimsed,  and  of  which  the  meaning  was :   Whom  does  a  King  in- 

Ittd  to  tax  fer  the  maintenance  of  his  palace  and  ofiicers  ?    Surely 

not  Us  own  fiunfly,  but  others.     The  inference  from  this,  as  regarded 

Ae  Temple-tribate,  was  obvious.     As  in  all  similar  Jewish  parabolic 

IsacUngy  it  was  only  indicated  in  general  principle :  ^  Then  are  the 

flUUien  free.'    Bnt  even  so,  be  it  as  Peter  had  wished,  although  not 

flera   the  same  motive.     Let  no  needless  offence  be  given ;  for, 

annedly,  they  would  not  have  understood  the  principle  on  which 

Ghrifll  would  have  reftised  the  Tribute-money,^  and  all   misunder* 

*  Tbs  Bevlsad  Tecilon  rendexs  it  by :  '  In  Succ.  30  a,  wo  read  a  parable  of  a 

'  spaks  flat'    But  the  word  (wpo^Sd^m)  king  who  paid  toll,  and  boing  a«ked  the 

dow  ntt  bear  this  meaning  in  any  of  reason,  replieil   that  travellcrB  were  to 

tks  flfiMB  pungw  in  tbe  LXX.,  where  learn  by  hia  example  not  to  cteek  to 

it  eoReepoods  lo  the  Hebiew  QuMnn,  withdraw  themselves  from   pajiujj   all 

aad  mmtm  '  to  anticipate'  or  '  to  pre-  dues. 

oa  *  in  the  anlialQ  MOM  of  tbafe  wQcd. 
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standing  on  the  part  of  Peter  was  now  impossible.  Yet  Christ  would 
still  farther  vindicate  His  royal  title.  He  will  pay  for  Peter  also,  and 
pay,  as  heaven's  King,  with  a  Stater,  or  foar-drachm  piece,  miraculously 
provided. 

Thus  viewed,  there  ts,  we  submit,  a  moral  purpose  and  spiritual 
instruction  in  the  provision  of  the  Stater  out  of  the  fish's  mouth. 
The  rationalistic  explanation  of  it  need  not  be  seriously  considered ; 
for  any  mythical  interpretation  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  support 
in  Biblical  precedent  or  Jewish  expectancy.  But  the  narrative  in 
its  literality  has  a  true  and  high  meaning.  And  if  we  wished  to 
mark  the  difference  between  its  sober  simplicity  and  the  extravagances 
of  legend,  we  would  remind  ourselves,  not  only  of  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Ring  of  Polycrates,  but  of  two  somewhat  kindred  Jewish 
Haggadahs.  They  are  both  intended  to  glorify  the  Jewish  mode  of  Sab- 
bath observance.  One  of  them  bears  that  one  Joseph,  known  as  '  the 
honourer '  of  the  Sabbath,  had  a  wealthy  heathen  neighbour,  to  whom 
the  Chaldsdans  had  prophesied  that  all  his  riches  would  come  to 
Joseph.  To  render  this  impossible,  the  wealthy  man  converted  all 
his  property  into  one  magnificent  gem,  which  he  carefully  concealed 
within  his  head-gear.  Then  he  took  ship,  so  as  for  ever  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Jew.  But  the  wind  blew  his  head-gear  into 
the  sea,  and  the  gem  was  swallowed  by  a  fish.  And,  lo !  it  was  the 
holy  season,  and  they  brought  to  the  market  a  splendid  fish.  Who 
would  purchase  it  but  Joseph,  for  none  as  he  would  prepare  to  honour 
the  day  by  the  best  which  he  could  provide.  But  when  they  opened 
the  fish,  the  gem  was  found  in  it — the  moral  being :  '  He  that  borroweth 
for  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  will  repay  him.'  ^ 

The  other  legend  is  similar.  It  was  in  Rome  ^  the  Christiaii 
world)  that  a  poor  tailor  went  to  market  to  buy  a  fish  for  a  fisstive 
meal.^  Only  one  was  on  sale,  and  for  it  there  was  keen  competition 
between  the  servant  of  the  Prince  and  the  Jew,  the  latter  at  last 
buying  it  for  not  less  than  twelve  dinars.  At  the  banquet,  the 
Prince  inquired  of  his  servants  why  no  fish  had  been  provided. 
When  he  ascertained  the  cause,  he  sent  for  the  Jew  with  the  threat- 
ening inquiry,  how  a  poor  t>ailor  could  afford  to  pay  twelve  dinars  for 
a  fish  ?  '  My  Lord,'  replied  the  Jew,  '  there  is  a  day  on  which  all 
our  sins  are  remitted  us,  and  should  we  not  honour  it  ? '  The  answer 
satisfied  the  Prince.     But  God  rewarded  the  Jew,  for,  when  the  fish 

>  In  the  Midraeh :  *  On  tlie  eve  of  the      tended  to  apply  to  the  '^ffftJnfltiinp  to  be 
sreat  fast  *  (the  Dav  of  Atonement).   Bat      put  on  the  Sabboth-meaL 
nom  the  connection  it  is  evideatly  in- 
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opened,  a  preciouB  gem  was  found  in  it,  which  he  sold,  and  ever     CHAP. 
aften^Krds  lived  of  the  proceeds.*  HI 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  mark  the  absolnte  difference  be-  .g^'j^^^ 
tween  even  the  most  beautiful  Jewish  legends  and  any  trait  in  the  ^  o«n.  u.s 
Evangelic  history. 

3.  The  event  next  recorded  in  the  Gk>spels  took  place  partly  on 
the  way  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to  Capernaum,  and  partly 
in  Capernaum  itself,  immediately  after  the  scene  connected  with  the 
TUbute-money.  It  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  and  it  led 
to  explanations  and  admonitions,  which  are  told  by  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Lake,  but  chiefly  by  St.  Matthew.  This  circumstance  seems  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  latter  was  the  chief  actor  in  that  which  occasioned  this 
special  teaching  and  warning  of  Christ,  and  that  it  must  have  sunk 
very  deeply  into  his  heart. 

As  we  look  at  it,  in  the  light  of  the  then  mental  and  spiritual 
itate  of  the  Apostles,  not  in  that  in  which,  perhaps  naturally,  we 
regard  them,  what  happened  seems  not  difficult  to  understand.     As 
St.  Mark  puts  it,^  by  the  way  they  had  disputed  among  themselves  ^gt.  Mark 
which  of  them  would  be  the  greatest — as  St.  Matthew  explains,^  in  I^g^^jj^^^ 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    They  might  now  the  more  con-  ^^^^  ^ 
fidently  expect  its  near  Advent  from  the  mysterious  announcement 
of  the  Resnrrection  on  the  third  day,^  which  they  would  probably  *  st.  ^Litt. 
connect  with  the  commencement  of  the  last  Judgment,  following  upon  st.  nlrk  iz. 
the  violent  Death  of  the  Messiah.     Of  a  dispute,  serious  and  even 
violent,  among  the  disciples,  we  have  evidence  in  the  exhortation  of 
the  Master,  as  reported  by  St.  Mark,*  in  the  direction  of  the  Lord  how  •  st.  iiiirk 
to  deal  with  an  offending  brother,  and  in  the  answering  inquiry  of 
Peter.'    Nor  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  its  occasion.     The  dis-  'st.Matt. 
tinction  just  bestowed  on  the  three,  in  being  taken  up  the  Mount,  may 
Uve  roased  feelings  of  jealousy  in  the  others,  perhaps  of  self-exaltation 
in  the  three.     Alike  the  spirit  which  John  displayed  in  his  harsh  pro- 
hiUtion  of  the  man  that  did  not  follow  with  the  disciples,'  and  the  tst.  iivk 

Ix   S8 

aelf-righteons  bargaining  of  Peter  about  forgiving  the  supposed  or  ^  g^  ^^^ 
i«J  oflknces  of  a  brother,*  give  evidence  of  anything  but  the  frame  of  '^^"^  *^ 
mmd  which  we  would  have  expected  after  the  Vision  on  the  Mount. 

In  truth,  most  incongruous  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  looking  back 
on  it  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrection-day,  nay,  almost  incredible — 
evidently,  the  Apostles  were  still  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the 
old  spirit.  It  was  the  common  Jewish  view,  that  there  would  be 
distinctions  of  rank  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     It  can  scarcely  be 

ttwmary  to  pr^v^  t}ua  by  Rabbinic  quots^tioos,  since  the  whold 
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■TBtem  of  Babbmigm  and  Pharisaifim,  with  its  separaAioii  fhm  <li^ 
vulgar  and  ignorant,  rests  npon  it.  Bat  even  within  the  chtfiiMd 
circle  of  Rabbinism,  there  would  be  distinctions,  due  to  learning, 
merit,  and  even  to  favouritism.  In  this  world  there  were  Bis  special 
favourites,  who  could  command  anything  at  His  hand|  to  nae  the 
Rabbinic  illustration,  like  a  spoilt  child  fixmi  its  father.^  ^  And  in 
the  Messianic  age  God  would  assign  booths  to  each  aooording  to  hia 
rank.^  On  the  other  hand,  many  passages  ooold  be  qooked  btarinf 
on  the  duty  of  humility  and  self-abasement.  But  the  atraa  laid  on 
the  merit  attaching  to  this  shows  too  clearlyi  that  it  waathe  pfidethit 
apes  humility.  One  instance,*  previously  referred  t0|  will  eofioe  \rf 
way  of  illustration.  When  the  child  of  the  gieat  Babbi  Joehanaa 
ben  Zakkai  was  dangerously  ill,  he  was  restored  through  the  ]myer 
of  one  Chanina  ben  Dosa.  On  this  the  father  of  the  child  remarked 
to  his  wife  :  '  If  the  son  of  Zakkai  had  all  day  Umg  put  hit  head  be- 
tween his  knees,  no  heed  would  have  been  given  to  him/  ^  How  is 
that?'  asked  his  wife;  'is  Chanina  greater  than  thou?'  *NO|'  wai 
the  reply,  '  he  is  like  a  servant  before  the  King,  wUle  I  am  like 
a  prince  before  the  King '  (he  is  always  there,  and  has  thns  oppoita* 
nities  which  I,  as  a  lord,  do  not  enjcr^). 

How  deep-rooted  were  such  thoughts  and  foelingt,  appears  nol 
only  from  the  dispute  of  the  disciplee  by  the  way,  but  ftom  the 
request  proffered  by  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  chiUbren  and  her  aona 
at  a  later  period,  in  terrible  contrast  to  the  near  FlMdoii  of  oiir 
Lord.^  It  does,  indeed,  come  upon  ns  as  a  most  painibl  anrpriae, 
and  as  sadly  incongruous,  this  constant  self-obtnudoii,  idf  atnnr 
tion,  and  low,  carnal  selfnseeking ;  this  JndaisUo  trifling  in  hm 
of  the  utter  self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  MilL 
Surely,  the  contrast  between  Christ  and  His  disotpleS  aeema  at  timaa 
almost  as  great  as  between  Him  and  the  other  Jews.  If  we  wodd 
measure  His  Stature,  or  comprehend  the  infinite  diat4inoe  between 
His  aims  and  teaching  and  those  of  His  contemporariea^  M  ib  be  bj 
comparison  with  even  the  best  of  His  disciples.  It  mnat  bOT» 
part  of  His  humiliation  and  self-exinanition  to  bear  witii 
And  is  it  not,  in  a  sense,  still  so  as  regards  ns  all  ? 

We  have  already  seen,  that  there  was  quite  soflkiettl 
and  material  for  such  a  dispute  on  the  way  firom  the  Moltnft  of 
figuration  to  Capernaum.    We  suppose  Peter  to  havto  bien  €^f  aft 

>  The  almost  blsfphemotis  stoiy  of  how  sively  ohjaetad  to  loo  Hills  sad  toetta4i» 

Ohoni  or  Onias,  *  the  oircle-drawer/  drew  itandfl  by  no  means  alons^  Jtt.  Itea.  ef  # 

a  oirole  around  him,  and  refused  to  leave  gives  some  very  painful  details  about  thla 

H  Mil  CM  baa  ftnl  rila-anrt  saooss*  power  of  svsa  altertnglfcs  flsmsililQifc 
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fkm  fait  with  thA  otiien.  To  jnclge  by  the  later  question,  how  often 
ha  WM  to  fingive  the  brother  who  had  sinned  against  him,  he  may 
haifis  bam  ao  deeply  hnrt,  that  he  left  the  other  disciples,  and  hastened 
on  with  the  Master,  Who  would,  at  any  rate,  sojourn  in  his  house. 
For,  neither  he  nor  Ohzist  seem  to  have  been  present  when  John  and 
tha  ethers  forbade  the  man,  who  would  not  follow  with  them,  to  cast 
o«t  demons  in  Christ's  name.  Again,  the  other  disciples  only  came 
into  Oapemanm,  and  entered  the  house,  just  as  Peter  had  gone  for 
tho  Staler,  with  which  to  pay  the  Temple-tribute  for  the  Master  and 
Umelf.  And,  if  speculation  be  permissible,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  brother,  whose  ofiences  Peter  found  it  so  difficult  to  forgive,  may 
hsfie  been  none  other  than  Judas.  In  such  a  dispute  by  the  way, 
he,  with  his  Jadaistic  views,  would  be  specially  interested ;  perhaps 
he  m^  have  been  its  chief  instigator ;  certainly,  he,  whose  natural 
eharscteri  amidst  its  sharp  contrasts  to  that  of  Peter,  presented 
ao  many  points  of  resemblance  to  it,  would,  on  many  grounds,  be 
apeoially  jealous  of,  and  antagonistic  to  him. 

Quite  natural  in  view  of  this  dispute  by  the  way  is  another  inci- 
dent of  the  joomey,  which  is  afterwards  related.^  As  we  jndgi^,  John  •  st.  Mark 
■nrmn  to  have  been  the  principal  actor  in  it ;  perhaps,  in  the  ubscuce  st*.  Lake  is 
of  PeteTi  he  claimed  the  leadership.  They  had  met  one  who  was 
nesting  oat  demons  in  the  Name  of  Christ — whether  successfully  or 
not,  we  need  soaroely  inquire.  So  widely  had  faith  in  the  power 
of  Jeens  esctended ;  so  real  was  the  belief  in  the  subjection  of  the 
demons  to  Him ;  so  reverent  was  the  acknowledgment  of  Him.  A 
man,  who,  thus  forsaking  the  methods  of  Jewish  exorcists,  owned 
JeeoB  in  tiie  fcoe  of  the  Jewish  world,  could  not  be  far  from  the 
Kngdom  of  Heaven ;  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  quickly  speak  evil  of 
Him.  John  had,  in  name  of  the  disciples,  forbidden  him,  because 
he  had  not  oast  in  his  lot  wholly  with  them.  It  was  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  their  ideas  about  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  of  their 
diapote,  which  of  His  close  followers  would  be  greatest  there.  And 
yet,  thsj  might  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  motives  of  their  conduct. 
If  it  were  not  almost  impertinence  to  use  such  terms,  we  would  Iiuvo 
said  that  there  was  infinite  wisdom  and  kindness  in  the  answer  which 
the  Sttvionr  gsv^y  when  referred  to  on  the  subject.  To  forbid  a  niuu, 
in  eueh  eirsmnstanoes,  would  be  either  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  the 
djeimte  by  the  wajy— or  else  must  be  grounded  on  evidence  that  tlie 
wmMfB  weS|  or  the  eflbet  wonld  ultimately  be  (as  in  the  case  of  the  sous 
of  Seeva)  to  lead  men  *  to  speak  evil '  of  Christ,  or  to  hinder  the  work 
of  Be  JHsdplea.    Assuredly,  such  could  not  have  been  the  case  with 
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BOOK     a  man,  who  invoked  His  Name,  and  perhaps  experienced  its  efficacy. 
IV       More  than  this — and  here  is  an  eternal  principle:  'He  that  is  not 

'      ''""^  against  us  is  for  as  ; '  he  that  opposeth  not  the  disciples,  really  is  for 
them — a  saying  still  more  clear,  when  we  adopt  the  better  reading  in 

'\^50^^*      St.  Luke,*  *  He  that  is  not  against  yon  is  for  you.'  * 

There  was  reproof  in  this,  as  well  as  instruction,  deeply  consistent 
<t.  i£ati.  with  that  other,  though  seemingly  different,  saying :  ^  '  He  that  is  not 
with  Me  is  against  Me.'  The  distinction  between  them  is  twofold. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  '  not  against,'  in  the  other  it  is  '  not  with  ; '  bat 
chiefly  it  lies  in  this :  in  the  one  case  it  is  not  against  the  disciples 
in  their  work,  while  in  the  other  it  is — ^not  with  Christ.  A  man  who 
did  what  he  could  with  such  knowledge  of  Christ  as  he  possessed, 
even  although  he  did  not  absolutely  follow  with  them,  was  'not 
against '  them.  Such  an  one  should  be  regarded  as  thus  far  with 
them ;  at  least  be  let  alone,  left  to  Him  Who  knew  all  things.  Such 
a  man  would  not  lightly  speak  evil  of  Christ — and  that  was  all  the 
disciples  should  care  for,  unless,  indeed,  they  sought  their  own. 
Quite  other  was  it  as  regarded  the  relation  of  a  person  to  the  Christ 
Himself.  There  neutrality  was  impossible — and  that  which  was  not 
with  Christ,  by  this  very  (act  was  against  Him.  The  lesson  is  of  the 
most  deep-reaching  character,  and  the  distinction,  alas!  still  over- 
looked— perhaps,  because  ours  is  too  often  the  spirit  of  those  who 
journeyed  to  Capernaum.  Not,  that  it  is  unimportant  to  follow  with 
the  disciples,  but  that  it  is  not  ours  to  forbid  any  work  done,  however 
imperfectly,  in  His  Name,  and  that  only  one  question  is  really  vital 
— whether  or  not  a  man  is  decidedly  with  Christ. 

Such  were  the  incidents  by  the  way.  And  now,  while  withholding 
from  Christ  their  dispute,  and,  indeed,  anything  that  might  seem 
personal  in  the  question,  the  disciples,  on  entering  the  house  where 
He  was  in  Capernaum,  addressed  to  Him  this  inquiry  (whidi  should 
be  inserted  from  the  opening  words  of  St.  Matthew's  narrative): 
'Who,  then,  is  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?'    It  was  a 

'St. Lake     general  question — but  Jesus  perceived  the  thought  of  their  heart;* 

« St.  Mark  He  kucw  about  what  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,^  and  now  aaked 
them  concerning  it.  The  account  of  St.  Mark  is  most  graphic  We 
almost  see  Ihe  scene.    Conscience-stricken  '  they  held  their  peace/    As 

•Tcr.  M       we  read  the  further  words :  *  '  And  He  sat  down,'  it  seems  as  if  the 

'  Readers    of    ordinaiy    sobriety    of  disciples  an  aUusioii  to  '  pMilina  Ohxiifei- 

jadgment  wiU  form  their  opinions  of  the  anity/  of  which  St.  ICaik  took  a  more 

value  of  modem  negative  criticism,  when  charitable  view  than  St.  Matthew  t    Bj 

we  tell  them  that  it  has  discovered  in  such  treatment  it  would  not  be  difflonll 

this  man  who  did  not  follow  with  the  to  make  anything  of  tha  fauM  oC  htataK 
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Master  had  at  first  gone  to  welcome  the  disciples  on  their  arrival,     CHAP, 
and  they, '  full  of  their  dispute/  had,  without  delay,  addressed  their        UI 
inquiry  to  Him  in  the  court  or  antechamber,   where    they   met  '      ""^^ 
Him,  when,  reading  their  thoughts,  He  had  first  put  the  searching 
coanter-queation,  what  had  been  the  subject  of  their  dispute.     Then, 
Ipoili'Tig  the  way  into  the  house,  '  He  sat  down,'  not  only  to  answer 
their  inqniiy,  which  was  not  a  real  inquiry,  but  to  teach  them  what 
BO  much  they  needed  to  learn.     He  called  a  little  child — perhaps 
Peter^a  little  son — and  put  him  in  the  midst  of  them.     Not  to  strive 
who  waa  to  be  greatest,  but  to  be  utterly  without  self-consciousness, 
like  a  child — thus,  to  become  turned  and  entirely  changed  in  mind  : 
'converted,'  was  the  condition  for  entering  into  the   Kingdom  of 
Heaven.    Then,  aa  to  the  question  of  greatness  there,  it  was  really 
one  of  greatness  of  service — and  that  was  greatest  service  which 
implied  most  self-denial.     Suiting  the  action  to  the  teaching,   the 
Bleaaed  Saviour  took  the  happy  child  in  His  Arms.     Not,  to  teach, 
to  preach,  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  do  great  things,  but  to  do  the 
hnmUeat  service  for  Christ's  sake — ^lovingly,  earnestly,  wholly,  self- 
fbrgetfblly,  simply  for  Christ,  was  to  receive  Christ — nay,  to  receive 
the  Father.    And  the  smallest  service,  as  it  might  seem — even  the 
giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  such  spirit,  would  not  lose  its  reward. 
Blessed  teaching  this  to  the  disciples  and  to  us;  blessed  lesson, 
which,  these  many  centuries  of  scorching  heat,  has  been  of  unspeak- 
able refreshing,  alike  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  cup  of  water 
in  the  Name  of  Christ,  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.^ 

TlieBe  words  about  receiving  Christ,  and  '  receiving  in  the  Name 
of  Christ/  had  stirred  the  memory  and  conscience  of  John,  and  made 
Um  half  wonder,  half  fear,  whether  what  they  had  done  by  the  way, 
in  forbidding  the  man  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  Name  of  Christ, 
had  been  right.     And  so  he  told  it,  and  received  the  further  and 
higgler  teaching  on  the  subject.     And,  more  than  this,  St.  Mark  and, 
more  folly,  St.  Matthew,  record  some  further  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  it,  to  which  St.  Luke  refers,  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
at  a  somewhat  later  period.*     But  it  seems  so  congruous  to  the  •st.Lak» 
present  occasion,  that  we  conclude  it  was  then  spoken,  although,  '^^^'^ 
Hke  other  sayings,^  it  may  have  been  afterwards  repeated  under  »Gomp.for 
unilar  drcnmstanceB.'     Certainly,  no  more  effective  continuation,  ^^Sukis 

Mwlth 

'  F«rlal    pnrnlV^^    oonld   easily   be  lies  in  its  being  so  utterly  on- Jewish.         ^  ^^^^  ^ 

VMled,  and    natanllj  ao,  ainoe  Jasaa  *  Or  else  St.  Luke  may  have  gathered 

Hnka  aa  a  Jaw  to  Jewa — baft  no  real  into  connected  discourses  what  may  havQ 

fuML  ladaady  tlia  pobil  of  the  atoiy  been  spoken  at  different  times. 
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and  application  to  Jewish  mindB,  of  the  teaohing  of  our  hord  Ci 
be  conceived  than  that  which  follows.  For,  the  love  of  Ghritt  | 
deeper  than  the  condescension  of  receiving  a  child,  utterly  im*Fli 
saic  and  un-Rabbinic  as  this  is.*  To  have  regard  to  the  wadmessi 
such  a  child — to  its  mental  and  moral  ignorance  and  fi)Uy,  to  ac 
ourselves  to  it,  to  restrain  our  fuller  knowledge  and  forego  oar 
liberty,  so  as  not  '  to  offend  '-^not  to  give  oooasion  for  stamUiiij 
^  one  of  these  little  ones,'  that  so  through  our  knowledge  the  n 
brother  for  whom  Christ  died  should  not  perish:  this  is  a  1« 
which  reaches  even  deeper  than  the  question,  what  is  the  conditio 
entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  or  what  service  oonstitutei  real  gieato 
in  it.  A  man  may  enter  into  the  Kingdom  and  do  service-*«-yety  j 
so  doing  he  disregard  the  law  of  love  to  the  little  0&6i,  far  be 
his  work  should  be  abruptly  cut  short;  better,  one  of  those  If 
millstones,  turned  by  an  ass,  were  hung  about  his  neck  and  he  < 
into  the  seal  We  pause  to  note,  onoe  more,  the  Judaio,  i 
therefore,  evidential,  setting  of  the  Evangelic  narrative.  The  Ttlz 
also  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  millstones — ^the  one  turned  by  h 
(Min  D^^n*^),^  referred  to  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  85 ;  the  other  turned  b] 
ass  (/xv\o9  6vuc6s)j  just  as  the  Talmud  also  speaks  of  '  the  asa  of 
millstone '  (K^nnn  ''^n).''  Similarly,  the  figure  about  a  millst 
hung  round  the  neck  occurs  also  in  the  Talmud'-^though  then 
figurative  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties.^  Again,  the  exprefls 
'  it  were  better  for  him,'  is  a  well--known  Babbinio  expresi 
{Mutabh  hayah  h).^  Lastly,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  the  pun 
ment  which  seems  alluded  to  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  whitik 
know  to  have  been  inflicted  by  Augustus,  was  actually  praotised  by 
Romans  in  Qalilee  on  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurxeotion  ux 
Judas  of  Galilee. 

And  yet  greater  guilt  would  only  too  surely  be  incurred  I  ^ 
unto  the  world !  ^  Occasions  of  stumbling  and  offenoe  will  sii: 
come,  but  woe  to  the  man  through  whom  such  havoo  was  WMDi 
What  then  is  the  alternative?  If  it  be  a  qoeetion  as  betw 
offence  and  some  part  of  ourselves,  a  limb  or  member,  however  1 
ful — the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye — then  let  it  rather  be  sefsted  ft 
the  body,  however  painful,  or  however  seemingly  great  the  loie* 
cannot  be  so  great  as  that  of  the  whole  being  in  the  eternal  flreof 
henna,  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.' 


I  St.  Mark  ix.  44,  the  last  clauM  of  ver. 
46,  and  ver.  46,  fteem  to  l^  flpnriout  Bnt 
ver.  48  (exoept  the  words  ro»  it¥f4t,  for 


wbioh  read  simply:  'inlo  tlehina ' 
weU  ae  the  expieeeioa  '  Hie  thai  i 
ehaU  bs  qatDobsd,'  aad  la  81.  UtM 
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it  baad,  fisot,  or  ttye — ^priMStioe,  punoit,  or  research — whioh  oonscioody     ohap. 
leads  us  to  occadons  of  stnmbling,  it  mnst  be  resolutely  put  aside  in        in 
fieir  of  the  inoomparably  greater  loss  of  eternal  remorse  and  anguish.  ^      '     ' 

Hers  St.  Mark  abruptly  breaks  off  with  a  saying  in  which  the 
Sttfioiir  makes  general  application,  although  the  narrative  is  further 
oootinaad  by  St.  Matthew.  The  words  reported  by  St.  Mark  are  so 
renutfkaUe,  so  brief,  we  had  almost  said  truncated,  as  to  require 
special  oonsidenitioii.*  It  seems  to  us  that,  turning  from  this  thought,  *  st.  Knrk 
thaft  even  members  which  are  intended  for  useful  service  may,  in 
Mrtain  oinmmstanoeS)  have  to  be  cut  off  to  avoid  the  greatest  loss,  the 
Lord  gave  to  His  disciples  this  as  the  final  summary  and  explanation 
of  all :  ^  For  everyone  shall  be  salted  for  the  fire' '— or,a8  a  very  early 
^oos,  which  has  strangely  crept  into  the  text,'  paraphrased  and  ez-» 
plained  it, '  Every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.'  ^  No  one  is  fit  b  Tii^e 
Ibr  the  Baorifioial  fire,  no  one  can  himself  be,  nor  offer  anything  as  a  Ip^oiT 
saoriflce,  unless  it  have  been  first,  according  to  the  Levitical  Law, 
oovered  with  salt,  symbolic  of  the  incorruptible.  '  Salt  is  good ;  but 
if  die  salt/  widi  which  the  spiritual  sacrifice  is  to  be  salted  for  the  fixe, 
'  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  will  ye  season  it  ? '  Hence, '  have  salt 
in  yourselveB,'  bnt  do  not  let  that  salt  be  corrupted  by  making  it  an 
oooasion  of  dBbnoe  to  others,  or  among  yourselves,  as  in  the  dispute 
by  the  way,  or  in  the  disposition  of  mind  that  led  to  it,  or  in  for^ 
bidding  others  to  work  who  follow  not  with  you,  but '  be  at  peace 
am<mg  yourselves.' 

1V>  this  explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
added  that,  from  their  form,  they  must  have  conveyed  a  special  mean*^ 
ing  to  the  disciples.     It  was  a  well'^known  law,  that  every  sacrifice 
fauned  on  the  Altar  must  be  salted  with  salt.^    Indeed,  according  to  « Ler.  u.  is 
the  Tabnnd,  not  only  every  such  offering,  but  even  the  wood  with 
whioh  the  saorificial  fire  was  kindled,  was  sprinkled  with  salt.<^     Salt  d  Menach. 
symbolised  to  the  Jews  of  that  time  the  incorruptible  and  the  higher.  ^  ^ 
ThxiM^  the  soul  was  compared  to  the  salt,  and  it  was  said  concerning 
the  dead:  'Shake  off  the  salt,  and  throw  the  flesh  to  the  dogs.'*  •Nidd.sia 
Hie  Bible  was  compared  to  salt;   so  was  acuteness  of  intellect.'  'Kuid. 29^ 
Lastlyi  the  question :  *  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith 
will  ye  season  it  ? '  seems  to  have  been  proverbial,  and  occurs  in 

*  •wlartlfig  flis«'  an  on  all  hands  ad-      other  oritics. 

mitted  to  be  genuine.    The  question  of  *  Wo  can  readUy  underetand  how  that 


cbbI  Mmtahment,'  from  the  standpoint  clause,  whioh  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 

of  Jewlsn  thisolqsyi  wiU  be  treated  in  a  explanationsi  perhaps  a  marginal  gloss  on 

liltfjMtftb  the  text  *  Everyone  sludl  be  salted  for  the 

*  T&  rendering  'Salted  lor  the  fire/  fire/  crept  into  the  text  when  its  meaning 

li^b*  as  a  aaorifioe,  has  been  adopted  by  was  no  luugcr  understood. 
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exactly  the  same  words  in  the  Talmud,  apparently  to  denote  a  thing 
that  is  impossible.^  ^ 

Most  thoroughly  anti-Pharisaic  and  anti-Rabbinic  as  all  this 
was,  what  St.  Matthew  further  reports  leads  still  farther  in  the  same 
direction.  We  seem  to  see  Jesus  still  holding  this  child,  and,  with 
evident  reference  to  the  Jewish  contempt  for  that  which  is  small, 
point  to  him  and  apply,  in  quite  other  manner  than  they  had  ever 
heard,  the  Rabbinic  teaching  about  the  Angels.  In  the  Jewish  view,* 
only  the  chiefest  of  the  Angels  were  before  the  Face  of  Grod  within 
the  curtained  Veil,  or  Pargod^  while  the  others,  ranged  in  different 
classes,  stood  outside  and  awaited  His  behest.^  The  distinction  which 
the  former  enjoyed  was  always  to  behold  His  Face,  and  to  hear  and 
know  directly  the  Divine  counsels  and  commands.  This  distinction 
was,  therefore,  one  of  knowledge  ;  Christ  taught  that  it  was  one  of  love. 
Not  the  more  exalted  in  knowledge,  and  merit,  or  worth,  but  the 
simpler,  the  more  unconscious  of  self,  the  more  receptive  and  ding- 
ing— the  nearer  to  God.  Look  up  from  earth  to  heaven;  those 
representative,  it  may  be,  guardian.  Angels  nearest  to  God,  are  not 
those  of  deepest  knowledge  of  God's  counsel  and  commands,  but 
those  of  simple,  humble  grace  and  faith — and  so  learn,  not  only  not 
to  despise  one  of  these  little  ones,  but  who  is  truly  greatest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ! 

Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  transi- 
tion :  '  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'® 
This,  His  greatest  condescension  when  He  became  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem, is  also  His  greatest  exaltation.  He  Who  is  nearest  the 
Father,  and,  in  the  most  special  and  unique  sense,  always  beholds 
His  Face,  is  He  that  became  a  Child,  and,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
stoops  lowest,  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  The  words  are,  indeed, 
regarded  as  spurious  by  most  critics,  because  certain  leading  manu- 
scripts omit  them,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
frt)m  St.  Luke  xix.  10.  But  such  a  transference  from  a  context 
wholly  unconnected  with  this  section'  seems  unaccountable,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  verse  in  question  forms,  not  only  an  apt,  bat 
almost  necessary,  transition  to  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep.  It 
seems,  therefore,  difficult  to  eliminate  it  without  also  striking  oat 

*  rh  *rte  *KD3  'no  *3  Kr^n>-*  the 

salt,  when  it  beoomes  iU-savoaring,  with 
what  shall  it  be  aeaaoned  7  *    The  passage 


oconrs  in  a  veiy  oorioos  Haggadah,  and 
the  objection  that  salt  would  not  beoome 
iU-savonring,  would  not  apply  to  the 
proverb  ia  iix9  form  given  it  by  Christ. 


'  See  the  Appendix  on '  Angelology  and 
Demonology.' 

*  Except  that  the  histoiy  of  ZaoohBiiSv 
in  which  the  words  occur,  is  reaUj  an  ap- 
plication to  real  Ufe^of  the  ?9iM»  of  t£o 
Lost  Sheep. 


ON  FORGIVENESS  TO  A  'BROTHER'  12{ 

that  Parable ;  and  yet  it  fits  most  beaatiftdly  into  the  whole  context*     OHAP. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  note  this.    The  Parable  itself  is  more       m 
fully  repeated  in  another  connection/  in  which  it  will  be  more  con-  ^ZTrl^ 
venient  to  consider  it.  >▼.  >-7 

Yet  a  farther  depth  of  Christian  love  remained  to  be  shown, 
which,  all  self-forgetfhl,  sought  not  its  own,  bat  the  things  of  others. 
This  also  bore  on  the  drcomstances  of  the  time,  and  the  dispute 
between  the  disciples,  but  went  far  beyond  it,  and  set  forth  eternal 
principles.     Hitherto  it  had  been  a  question  of  not  seeking  self,  nor 
minding  great  things,  but,  Christ-like  and  Grod-like,  to  condescend 
to  the  little  ones.    What  if  actual  wrong  had  been  done,  and  just 
offence  given,  by  a  '  brother' ?  ^    In  such  case,  also,  the  principle  of  ^blm^^ 
the  Kingdom — which,  negatiyely,  is  that  of  self-forgetfulness,  posi- 
tively, that  of  service  of  love — would  first  seek  the  good  of  the 
offending  brother.     We  mark,  here,  the  contrast  to  Rabbinism,  which 
directs  that  the  first  overtures  must  be  made  by  the  offender,  not 
the  ofiended ;  ^  and  even  prescribes  this  to  .be  done  in  presence  of  •TomaTiti 
numerous  witnesses,  and,  if  needful,  repeated  three  times.^    As  re-  tYoam 
gards  the  duty  of  showing  to  a  brother  his  fault,  and  the  delicate  ^  * 
tenderness  of  doing  this  in  private,  so  as  not  to  put  him  to  shame, 
Rabbinism  speaks  the  same  as   the  Master  of  Nazareth.*     In  fact,  •shabh. 
according  to  Jewish  criminal  law,  punishment  could  not  be  inflicted  Tunidssc; 
unless  the  offender  (even  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery)  had  pre- 
viously been  warned  before  witnesses.     Yet,  in  practice,  matters  were 
very  different;  and  neither  could  those  be  found  who  would  take 
reproof,  nor  yet  such  as  were  worthy  to  adminster  it.'  f  A»kh.B.i 

Quite  other  was  it  in  the  Eongdom  of  Christ,  where  the  theory 
was  left  undefined,  but  the  practice  clearly  marked.  Here,  by  loving 
dealing,  to  convince  of  his  wrong  him  who  had  done  it,  was  not 
humiliation  nor  loss  of  dignity  or  of  right,  but  real  gain :  the  gain 
of  our  brother  to  us,  and  eventually  to  Christ  Himself.  But  even  if 
this  should  fail,  the  offended  must  not  desist  from  his  service  of  love, 
but  conjoin  in  it  others  with  himself  so  as  to  give  weight  and  authority 
to  his  remonstrances,  as  not  being  the  outcome  of  personal  feeling  or 
prejudice — perhaps,  also,  to  be  witnesses  before  the  Divine  tribunal. 
K  this  failed,  a  final  appeal  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  which,  of  course,  could  only  be  done  through  her  repre- 
sentatives and  r.lers,  to  whom  Divine  authority  had  been  committed. 
And  if  that  were  rejected,  the  offer  of  love  would,  as  always  in  the 
Groepel,  pass  into  danger  of  judgment.  Not,  indeed,  that  such  was 
to  be  executed  by  man,  but  that  such  an  offender,  after  the  first  and 
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second  admonitioii,  was  to  be  rejeoted.*  He  was  to  be  treeted  as 
wm  the  coftom  in  regard  to  a  heathen  or  a  publican — not  peraa- 
catedi  despiaed,  or  avoided,  bnt  not  reoeiyed  in  Ohnich^fellowship 
(a  heathen),  nor  admitted  to  close  familiar  interoonrae  (a  publican). 
And  this,  as  we  understand  it,  marks  out  the  mode  of  what  is  called 
Church  discipline  in  general,  and  specifically  as  rcigards  wrong  done 
to  a  brother.  Discipline  so  exercised  (which  may  Qoi  restore  to  ns) 
has  the  highest  Divine  sanction,  and  the  most  earnest  reality  attaches 
to  it.  For,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  which  Christ  had  committed  to 
the  Church  in  the  persons  of  her  rulers  and  representatives,'  what  they 
bound  or  loosed— declared  obligatory  or  non^obligatory-^^was  ratified 
in  heaven.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Incarnation  of 
Christ  was  the  link  which  bound  earth  to  heaven ;  through  it  what- 
ever was  agreed  upon  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  that  which  was  to 
be  asked,  would  be  done  for  them  of  His  Father  Which  was  in  heaven.^ 
Thus,  the  power  of  the  Church  reached  up  to  heaven  through  the 
power  of  prayer  in  Hi^  Name  Who  made  Gfod  our  Father.  And 
so,  beyond  the  exercise  of  discipline  and  authority,  there  was  the 
omnipotence  of  prayer — ^  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  ...  as  touching 
anything  .  ,  .  it  shall  be  done  for  them'-<^and,  with  it,  also  the 
infinite  possibility  of  a  higher  service  of  love.  For,  in  the  smalleet 
gathering  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  His  Presence  would  be,*  and  with  it 
the  certainty  of  nearness  to,  and  acceptance  with,  Ood.« 

It  is  bitterly  disappointing  that,  after  such  teaching,  even  a  Peter 
could — either  immediately  afterwards,  or  perhaps  after  he  had  had 
time  to  think  it  over,  and  apply  it— *come  to  the  Master  with  the 
question,  how  often  he  was  to  forgive  an  ofibnding  brother,  imagiiiing 
that  be  had  more  than  satisfied  the  new  requirements,  if  he  extended 
it  to  seven  times,^  Suoh  traits  show  better  than  elaborate  discussions 
the  need  of  the  mission  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
yet  there  is  something  touching  in  the  simplicity  and  honesty  with 
which  Peter  goes  to  the  Master,  wit&  such  a  misapprehension  of  His 

have  been  the  delegates  of  th«  Church, 
bat  mwit  be  those  of  Qod.  (See  the 
essay  bj  DeUtueh  in  the  ZeitM^r.  fOr 
Luther.  TheoL  for  1854,  pp.  416-449.) 

s  The  Miehnah  (Ab.  ffi.  S),  and  the 
Taknud  (Ber.  6  a\  infer  torn  MiU,  iiL 
16,  that,  when  two  are  together  and 
00C11D7  themfielvei  with  the  Iaw,  the 
Shekbinah  is  between  them.  Himilarly, 
it  is  argued  from  Lament,  iil.  28.  and 
8xod.  xz.  21,  that  if  even  one  alone  is 
engaged  in  such  porsnite,  CM  is  wilh 
him  and  wiU  bless  nlm. 


*  It  is  both  onrions  and  interesting 
to  find  that  the  question,  whether  the 
Priests  exercised  their  functions  as  '  the 
sent  of  God  *  or  *  the  sent  of  the  congre- 
gation'^tbat  is,  held  their  oommiseion 
directly  from  God,  or  only  as  being  the 
representativeB  of  the  peo^,  is  discussed 
already  in  the  Talmud  (Yoma  18  6  &c. ; 
Kedar.  86  h).  The  Talmud  replies  that, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  delegate  what  one 
does  not  possess,  and  ftince  t£e  laity  might 
neither  offer  sacrifices  nor  do  any  lu^e 
SlCTioe,  the  Priests  could  not  possiblj 
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teaching,  as  if  lie  had  folly  entered  into  its  spirit.     Sorely,  the  new     CHAP. 

wine  was  borsting  the  old  bottles.     It  was  a  principle  of  Rabbinism        ^n 

that,  even  if  the  wrongdoer  had  made  foil  restoration,  he  woold  not 

obtain  forgiveness  till  he  had  asked  it  of  him  whom  he  had  wronged, 

bat  that  it  was  croelty  in  soch  circomstances  to  refose  pardon.*    The  •  sabha  k. 

Jemsalem  Talmod  ^  adds  the  beaotifbl  remark :  '  Let  this  be  a  token  . , .  .. , , 

in  thine  hand — each  time  that  thoo  showest  mercy,  Gk)d  will  show  ^*^ 

mercy  on  thee ;  and  if  thoo  showest  not  mercy,  neither  will  God  show 

mmy  on  thee.'   And  yet  it  was  a  settled  role,  that  forgiyenets  should 

not  be  eztflnded  more  than  three  times.*    Even  so,  the  practice  was  •  yoow  c . 

terribly  diflbrent.    The  Talmod  relates,  withoot  blame,  the  condoct  of 

a  Babbi,  who  woold  not  forgive  a  very  small  slight  of  his  dignity, 

though  asked  by  the  ofiender  for  thirteen  soooessive  years,  and  that 

on  the  Day  of  Atonement — ^the  reason  being,  that  the  ofEsnded  Babbi 

had  learned  by  a  dream  that  his  o£knding  brother  woold  attain  the 

higheat  dignity,  whefeopon  he  feigned  himself  irreconcilable,  to  force 

the  other  to  migrate  from  Palestine  to  Babylon,  where,  onenvied  by 

him,  he  mig^t  oocopy  the  chief  place !  ^  *7<»m» 

And  so  it  most  have  seemed  to  Peter,  in  his  ignorance,  quite  a 
stretch  of  charity  to  extend  forgiveness  to  seven,  instead  of  three 
offiBiices.  It  did  not  occor  to  him,  that  the  very  act  of  numbering 
ofiEences  marked  an  extemalism  which  had  never  entered  into,  nor 
comprehended,  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Until  seven  times  ?  Nay,  ontU 
seventy  times  seven  I '  The  evident  porport  of  these  words  was  to 
eflGEK^  all  soch  landmarks.  Peter  had  yet  to  learn,  what  we,  alas !  too 
often  forget:  that  as  Christ's  forgiveness,  so  that  of  the  Christian, 
most  not  be  computed  by  numbers.  It  is  qucUiUitive,  not  quantitative: 
Christ  fbrgives  sin,  not  sins — and  he  who  has  experienced  it,  follows 
in  His  footsteps.* 


'  It  mskes  no  differenoe  in  the  ar-  '  The  Parable,  with  which  the  aooonnt 
gnoMBti  whellier  we  tcanslate  s^ventf  In  St.  Matthew  cloees,  will  be  explained  hf 
times  aeven,  or  else  seventy  timet  and      and  by  in  the  Second  Series  of  PaiaUes. 
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THE  JOUBNKT  TO  JERUSALEM — CHRONOLOGICAL   ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE  LAST 
PART  OF  THE  QOSPEL-NARRATIYES — FIRST  INCIDENTS  BT  THE  WAV. 

(St.  John  vii.  1-16 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  1-66 ;  57-63  ;  St.  Matthew  vilL  19-22.) 

The  part  in  the  Evangelic  History  which  we  have  now  reached 
has  this  peculiarity  and  difficulty,  that  the  events  are  recorded  by 
only  one  of  the  Evangelists.  The  section  in  St.  Lake's  Grospel  from 
chapter  ix.  51  to  chapter  xviii.  14  stands  absolutely  alone.  From 
the  circumstance  that  St.  Luke  omits  throughout  his  narrative  all 
notation  of  time  or  place,  the  difficulty  of  arranging  here  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  events  is  so  great,  that  we  can  only  suggest 
what  seems  most  probable,  without  feeling  certain  of  the  details. 
Happily,  the  period  embraced  is  a  short  one,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  remarkably  fits  into  that  of  St.  John.  St. 
John  mentions  three  appearances  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
period  :  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,*  at  that  of  the  Dedication,^  and 
His  final  entry,  which  is  referred  to  by  all  the  other  Evangelists.^ 
But,  while  the  narrative  of  St.  John  confines  itself  exclusively  to 
what  happened  in  Jerusalem  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  also 
either  mentions  or  gives  sufficient  indication  that  on  two  out  of  these 
three  occasions  Jesus  left  Jerusalem  for  the, country  east  of  the 
Jordan  (St.  John  x.  19-21 ;  St.  John  x.  39-43,  where  the  words  in 
ver.  39, '  they  sought  again  to  take  Him,'  point  to  a  previous  similar 
attempt  and  flight).  Besides  these,  St.  John  also  records  a  journey 
to  Bethany — though  not  to  Jerusalem — for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,^ 
and  after  that  a  council  against  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence 
of  which  He  withdrew  out  of  JudsBan  territory  into  a  district  near 
'  the  wilderness '  * — as  we  infer,  that  in  the  north,  where  John  had 
been  baptising  and  Christ  been  tempted,  and  whither  He  had  after- 
wards withdrawn.'  We  regard  this  '  wilderness '  as  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  extending  northward  towards  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.' 

If  St.  jQlm  rel^tw  thre^  appearmc^  of  ^^  ^  tUm  ^m  ift 
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Jenualeni,  St.  Lnke  records  tiiree  jonmeys  to  Jerusalem/  the  last     CHAP, 
of  which  agrees,  in  regard  to  its  starting  point,  with  the  notices  of       ^ 
the  other  Evangelists,^  always  supposing  that  we  have  correctly  in-  .g^j]^^ 
dicated  the  locality  of  *  the  wilderness '  whither,  according  to  St.  S".*^^ua!*tt 
John  zL  64,  Christ  retired  previous  to  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  ^st.  icnu. 
In  this  respect,  although  it  is  impossible  with  our  present  information  st ']Cukz.i 
to  localise  'the  City  of  Ephraim/^  the  statement  that  it  was  'near  the  *comp.tb8 
wilderness,'  affords  ns  sufficient  general  notice  of  its  situation.     For,  ^  ^"J?*^ 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  only  two  '  wildernesses,'  that  of  Judaea  ''•^^  p-  im 
in  the  fiff  South,  and  that  in  the  far  North  of  Persea,  or  perhaps  in 
the  Decapolis,  to  which  St.  Luke  refers  as  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's 
labours,  where  Jesus  was  tempted,  and  whither  He  afterwards  with- 
drew.   We  can,  therefore,  have  little  doubt  that  St.  John  refers  *  to  «in  st  Jote 
this  district.    And  this  entirely  accords  with  the  notices  by  the  other 
Evangelists  of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  as  through  the 
borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  then  across  the  Jordan,  and  by 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem. 

It  follows  (as  previously  stated)  that  St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
three  joameys  to  Jerusalem  fits  into  the  narrative  of  Christ's  three 
appearances  in  Jerusalem  as  described  by  St.  John.     And  the  unique 
96cHon  in  8L  Luke*  supplies  the  recwd  of  what  took  place  hefixrey  •st.Lnin 
during^  and  after  those  journeys^  of  which  the  upshot  is  told  hy  St,  u 
John,    Thus  much  seems  certain ;  the  exact  chronological  succession 
must  be,  in  part,  matter  of  suggestion.     But  we  have  now  some 
insight  into  the  plan  of  St.  Luke's  Gk)spel,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  others.     We  see  that  St.  Luke  forms  a  kind  of  transition,  is  a 
sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  other  two  Synoptists '  and  St.  '  st  lut. 
John.    This  is  admitted  even  by  negative  critics.'    The  Gospel  by  St.  st.  Mark 
Matthew  has  for  its  main  object  the  Discourses  or  teaching  of  the  ^^^^H^ 
Lord,  around  which  the   History  groups  itself.     It  is  intended  as  r*^«^^««* 
a  demonstration,  primarily  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  in  a  form 
pecnliaily  suited  to  them,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God.    The  Gospel  by  St.  Mark  is  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
EBstory  of  the  Christ  as  such.     It  deals  mainly  with  the  Oalilean 
Ministry,     The  Gk)6pel  by  St.  John,  which  gives  the  highest,  the 
reflective,  view  of  the  Eternal  Son  as  the  Word,  deals  almost  exclusively 
wiih  ihs  Jerusalem  Ministry}    And  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  comple- 
ments the  narratives  in  the  other  two  Gospels  (St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark),  and  it  Bupplranents  them  hy  tracing y  what  is  not  done  otherwise: 

"  This  isms  vBaooonnteUeon  the  modem  negative  theoiyof  its  being  an  Ephedaa 
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Ike  Ministry  in  Pertsa,  Thoa,  it  iJao  fonnB  a  transition  to  the  Fourth 
Oospel  of  the  Jndasan  Mimstiy.  If  we  may  yentnre  a  step  fbrther : 
The  Qospel  by  St.  Mark  gives  the  general  view  of  the  Ohriat ;  that  fay 
St.  Matthew  the  Jewish,  that  by  St.  Lnke  the  Gentile,  and  that  fay  St. 
John  the  Church's  view.  Imagination  might,  indeed,  go  still  fbrther, 
and  see  the  impress  of  the  number  fiv&^^thtA^  of  the  Pentatenoh  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms — ^in  the  First  Gospel ;  the  numeral  four  (that  of 
the  world)  in  the  Second  Qospel  (4  x  4  an  16  chapters) ;  that  of  three  in 
the  Third  (8  x  3=s24  chapters)  ;  and  that  of  seven,  the  saored  Ohuroh 
number,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (7x8exs21  chapters).  And  perhaps 
we  might  even  succeed  in  arranging  the  Gk>spels  into  corresponding 
sections.^  But  this  would  lead,  not  only  beyond  our  present  ta«k,  fant 
from  solid  history  and  exegesis  into  the  regions  of  speculation. 

The  subject,  then,  primarily  before  us,  is  the  journeying  of  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem.  In  that  wider  view  which  St.  Luke  takes  of  thia 
whole  history,  he  presents  what  really  were  three  separate  journeys 
-that  towards  the  great  end.    In  its  conscious  aim  and  object, 


as  onf- 


all— from  the  moment  of  His  finally  quitting  Galilee  to  His  final 
Entry  into  Jerusalem — formed,  in  the  highest  sense,  only  one  journey. 
And  this  St.  Luke  designates  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Just  as  *  he  had 
spoken,  not  of  Christ's  Death  but  of  His '  Exodus,'  or  outgoing,  whioh 
included  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  so  he  now  tells  ua  that, 
'  when  the  days  of  His  uptaking  '-^including  and  pointing  to  His 
Ascension  * — '  were  being  fulfilled.  He  also  '  stead&stly  set  ^  His  IViee 
to  go  to  Jerusalem.' 

St.  John,  indeed,  goes  farther  back,  and  speaks  of  the  oironm- 
stances  which  preceded  His  journey  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  an 
interval,  or,  as  we  might  term  it,  a  blank,  of  more  than  half  a  year 
between  the  last  narrative  in  the  Fourth  Gk>spel  and  this.  For,  the 
events  chronicled  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  took  place 
immediately  before  the  Passover,*  which  was  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  first  ecclesiastical  month  (Nisan),  while  the  Feast  of  Taber- 


1  Of  course,  patting  aaide  tha  qneitkm 
of  the  arrangement  into  chapteiB,  the 
reader  might  profitably  make  the  expe- 
riment of  arranging  the  Qotpels  into 
parts  and  sections,  nor  could  he  have  a 
better  guide  to  help  his  own  investiga- 
tions tlmn  Oanon  Westoatt*t  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels. 

*  The  substantive  iufdKrn^is  occurs  only 
in  this  place,  but  the  cognate  verb  re- 
peatedly, as  referring  to  &e  Ascension. 
The  curiouB  interpretation  of   Wieteler 


would  not  even  call  for  notioe,  il  H  had 
not  the  authority  of  his  name. 

*  The  word  koI^  omitted  in  transla- 
tions, icems  to  denote  Christ's  fuU  detar- 
mination  by  the  side  of  the  folQlnieiii  of 
the  time.  It  could  scarcely  be  argued 
that  it  stands  merely  for  the  BeSnw 
ooDolative  v 

^  The  term  is  used  in  the  LXX.  as 
denoting  Jimlu  $etting.  In  oonneotion 
with  wpictnrw  ft  ocoaD  twelve  " 


tU. 
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Hides  ^  began  on  tihe  same  day  of  the  seventh  ecclesiastical  month     CHAP. 
(TiBhri).     But,  except  in  regard  to  the  commencement  of  Christ's        ^ 
Ministry,  that  sixth  chapter  is  the  only  one  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  .sujihiT 
John  which  refers  to  the  GkJilean  Ministry  of  Christ.     We  would  ^^ ' 
auggeflty  that  what  it  records  is  partly  intended  >  to  exhibit,  by  the 
aide  of  Christ's  folly  developed  teaching,  the  fully  developed  enmity 
of  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  which  led  even  to  the  defection  of  many 
fonner  disciples.    Thus,  chapter  vi.  would  be  a  connecting-link  (both 
aa  legarda  the  tieaching  of  Christ  and  the  opposition  to  Him)  between 
chapter  ▼.,  which  tells  of  His  visit  at  the  '  Unknown  Feast,'  and 
chapter  vii.,  which  records  that  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     The  six 
or  seven  months  between  the  Feast  of  Passover  ^  and  that  of  Taber-  *>  st  John 
nades,*  and  all  that  passed  within  them,  are  covered  by  this  brief  •  g^  j^^ 
lemark :  *  After  these  things  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee  :  for  He  would 
not  walk  in  Judsa,  because  the  Jews  [the  leaders  of  the  people  ^] 
lought  to  kill  Him.' 

Bat  now  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  at  hand.     The  pilgrims 
would  probably  arrive  in  Jerusalem  before  the  opening  day  of  the 
Festival.   For,  besides  the  needful  preparations — which  would  require 
time,  especially  on  this  Feast,  when  booths  had  to  be  constructed  in 
which  to  live  during  the  festive  week — it  was  (as  we  remember)  the 
oommon  practice  to  offer  such  sacrifices  as  might   have  previously 
l)eoome  due  at  any  of  the  great  Feasts  to  which  the  people  might  go 
'bp.*     Remembering  that  five   months  had   elapsed   since   the   last 
great  Feast  (that  of  Weeks),  many  such  sacrifices  must  have  been  due. 
Accordingly,  the  ordinary  festive  companies  of  pilgrims,  which  would 
travel  slowly,  must  have  started  from  Galilee  some  time  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Feast.     These  circumstances  fully  explain  the  details 
of  the  narrative.     They  also  afford  another  most  painful  illustration 
of  the  loneliness  of  Christ  in  His  Work.     His  disciples  had  Tailed  to 
uiderBtand,  they  misapprehended  His  teaching.     In  the  near  pro- 
spect of  His  Death  they  either  displayed  gross  ignorance,  or  else  dis- 
puted about  their  future  rank.     And  His  own  ^  brethren '  did  not 
believe  in  Him.    The  whole  course  of  late  events,   especially  the 
unmet  challenge  of  the  Scribes  for  '  a  sign  from  heaven,'  had  deeply 

*  Ottior  mnd  deeper  reaeoiie  will  also  festive  lectures  commenced  in  the  Aca- 
*Q(gMt  themaelFee,  and  have  been  hinted  demies  thirty  days  before  each  of  the 
^  when  treating  of  this  event.  gf^Btt  Feasts.     Thoso  who  attended  them 

'  Ibe term 'Jews 'is generally  osed  by  were  callrul  Jinneff  Higla,  in  distinction 
flLUn  fa  thai  fenae.  to  the  Beneif  KkaUah^  who  attended  the 

*  iooordiDg  to  Babha  K.  118  a,  regular      regular  ISabbath  lectures. 
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BOOK  shaken  them.  What  was  the  parpose  of  '  works/  if  done  in  the 
IV  privacy  of  the  circle  of  Christ's  Apostles,  in  a  house,  a  remote 
'  district,  or  even  before  an  ignorant  multitude  ?  If,  filA^miTig  to  be 
the  Messiah,  He  wished  to  be  openly  ^  known  as  such.  He  must  use 
other  means.  If  He  really  did  these  things,  let  Him  manifest 
Himself  before  the  world — in  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  their  world, 
and  before  those  who  could  test  the  reality  of  His  Works.  Let  Him 
come  forward,  at  one  of  Israel's  great  Feasts,  in  the  Temple,  and 
especially  at  this  Feast  which  pointed  to  the  Messianic  ingathering 
of  all  nations.  Let  Him  now  go  up  with  them  in  the  festive  company 
into  JudsBa,  that  so  His  disciples — not  the  GhJileans  only,  but  all — 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  *  gazing '  •  on  His  Works.* 

As  the  challenge  was  not  new,^  so,  firom  the  worldly  point  of  view, 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  unreasonable.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  to  which  the  world  would  now  submit  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  men's  acceptance.  It  has  only  this  one  fault,  that 
it  ignores  the  world's  enmity  to  the  Christ.  Discipleship  is  not  the 
result  of  any  outward  manifestation  by  '  evidences '  or  demonstration. 
It  requires  the  conversion  of  a  child-like  spirit.  To  manifest  Him- 
self!  This  truly  would  He  do,  though  not  in  their  way.  For  this 
'  the  season  '^  had  not  yet  come,  though  it  would  soon  arrive.  Thw* 
'season' — that  for  such  Messianic  manifestations  as  they  contem- 
plated— was  '  always  ready.'  And  this  naturally,  for  '  the  world  * 
could  not '  hate '  them ;  they  and  their  demonstrations  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  world  and  its  views.  But  towards  Him  the 
world  cherished  personal  hatred,  because  of  their  contrariety  of  prin-* 
ciple,  because  Christ  was  manifested,  not  to  restore  an  earthly  king- 
dom to  Israel,  but  to  bring  the  Heavenly  Eongdom  upon  earth — '  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil.'  Hence,  He  must  provoke  the  enmity 
of  that  world  which  lay  in  the  Wicked  One.  Another  manifestaliiQn 
than  that  which  they  sought  would  He  make,  when  His  '  season  was 
fulfilled ; '  soon,  beginning  at  this  very  Feast,  continued  at  ike  next, 
and  completed  at  the  last  Passover ;  such  manifestation  of  Himadf 
as  the  Christ,  as  could  alone  be  made  in  view  of  the  essential  enmity 
of  the  world. 

And  so  He  let  them  go  up  in  the  festive  company,  while  TTimafjf 
tarried.     When  the  noise  and  publicity  (which  He  wished  to  ai 


>  The  same  term  K^DH^ID  (Parkei^a)  is  peculiarly  Hebraistic, 
occurs  in  Rabbinic  language-  *  See  especially  the  oognate  oconireiioe 

*  The    verb    is   the   significant   one,  and  ezpressioiis  at  the  mairiago 
$tmp4m,  Gaoa. 

*  6hdei  remarks,  that  the  style  of  ver.  4         *  uuplu 
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wore  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  He  also  went  up,  but  privately/     CHAP. 
not  puUidy,  aa  they  had  snggested.   Here  St.  Luke's  account  begins.        iv 
It  abnost  reads  likd  a  commentary  on  what  the  Lord  had  just  said         '      * 
to  His  brethren,  about  the  enmity  of  the  world,  and  His  mode  of 
xnamfiBStatioii — ^who  wonld  not,  and  who  would  receive  Him,  and  why. 
*  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.     But  as 
many  aa  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  children  of 
GUid  .  .  .  which  were  bom  ...  of  Gk)d.' 

Hie  first  purpose  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been  to  take  the  more 
direct  road  to  Jerusalem,  through  Samaria,  and  not  to  follow  that 
of  the  festive  pilgrugi-bands,  which  travelled  to  Jerusalem  through 
Pevasa,  in  order  to  avoid  the  and  of  their  hated  rivals.  But  His 
intention  was  soon  frnstrated.  In  the  very  first  Samaritan  village  to 
which  the  Christ  had  sent  beforehand  to  prepare  for  Himself  and  His 
oompany,*  His  messengers  were  told  that  the  Rabbi  could  not  be 
received ;  that  neither  hospitality  nor  friendly  treatment  could  be 
eoEtended  to  One  Who  was  going  up  to  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem.  The 
messengers  who  brought  back  this  strangely  un-Oriental  answer  met 
the  Master  and  EUs  followers  on  the  road.  It  was  not  only  an  out- 
rage on  common  manners,  but  an  act  of  open  hostility  to  Israel, 
AS  well  as  to  Christ,  and  the  '  Sons  of  Thunder/  whose  feelings  for 
their  Master  were,  perhaps,  the  more  deeply  stirred  as  opposition  to 
Him  grew  more  fierce,  proposed  to  vindicate  the  cause,  alike  of  Israel 
and  its  Messiah-SLing,  by  the  open  and  Divine  judgment  of  fire  called 
down  from  heaven  to  destroy  that  village.  Did  they  in  this  con- 
nection think  of  the  vision  of  Elijah,  ministering  to  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfig^nration — and  was  this  their  application  of  it? 
Truly,  they  knew  not  of  what  Spirit  they  were  to  be  the  children  and 
measengers.  He  Who  had  come,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save,  turned 
and  reboked  them,  and  passed  from  Samaritan  into  Jewish  territory 
to  porsoe  His  joomey.'  Perhaps,  indeed,  He  had  only  passed  into 
Samaria  to  teach  His  disciples  this  needful  lesson.  The  view  of 
fliia  event  just  presented  seems  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that 

>  tfMMinfan  from  the  word 'secretly,'  Feast:  comp.  St.  John  vii.  11, 14. 

that  the  Jomnegr  of  St  Lidce  ix.  61  conld  *  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 

not  have  been  that  xetered  to  by  St.  the  company  at  starting  was  a  large  one. 

John.    But  the  ftuMfied  expression,  'as  Bat  they  wonld  have  no  host  nor  quarters 


ft  wm  in  aeorat^'  oonTeys  to  my  mind  ready  to  receive  them  in  Samaria.  Hence 

on]tj  a  oontnst  to  the  pablic  pilgiim-  the  despatch  of  messengers. 

baadiiiniHiiGih  it  was  the  oostom  to  travel  *  At  the  same  time,  according  to  the 

to  the  roMts    ■  paUidty,  which  His  best  MSS.  the  words  (in  St.  Luke  ix.  64) : 


•  liniliriin '  specially  desired  at  this  time.  '  Even  as  Elias  did,'  and  those  (in  verses 
Besidea*  the  'in  secret '  of  St.  John  66  and  66)  from  *  and  said  .  .  .*  to*  save 
n^^nlv not  so  mnoh  to  the  journey  them,*  are  interpolated.  They  are  'a 
■a  to  tiM  ■w>s>rMinn  of  Ohiisk  at  the     gloss,'  though  a  oorrect  one. 
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St.  Mabthew  lays  the  scene  immediately  foUowing '  on  the  other  side ' — 
that  is,  in  the  Decapolis/ 

It  was  a  journey  of  deepest  interest  and  importance.  For,  it  was 
decisive  not  only  as  regarded  the  Master,  but  those  who  followed  Him. 
Henceforth  it  must  not  be,  as  in  former  times,  but  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively,  as  into  suffering  and  death.  It  is  thus  that  we  view  the 
next  three  incidents  of  the  way.  Two  of  them  find,'  also,  a  place  in 
the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew,^  although  in  a  diffiarent  connection,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  that  Gospel,  which  groups  together  the 
Teaching  of  Christ,  with  but  secondary  attention  to  chronological 
succession. 

It  seems  that,  as,  after  the  rebuff  of  these  Samaritans,  they  '  were 
going '  towcurds  another,  and  a  Jewish  village, '  one '  ^  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  as  we  learn  &om  St.  Matthew,  '  a  Scribe,'  in  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment — perhaps,  stimulated  by  the  wrong  of  the 
Samaritans,  perhaps,  touched  by  the  love  which  would  rebuke  the 
zeal  of  the  disciples,  but  had  no  word  of  blame  for  the  unkindness  of 
others — broke  into  a  spontaneous  declaration  of  readiness  to  follow 
Him  absolutely  and  everywhere.  Like  the  benediction  of  the  woman 
who  heard  Him,®  it  was  one  of  those  outbursts  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  His  Presence  awakened  in  every  susceptible  heart.  But  there 
was  one  eventuality  which  that  Scribe,  and  all  of  like  enthusiasm, 
reckoned  not  with — the  utter  homelessness  of  the  Christ  in  this  world 
— and  this,  not  from  accidental  circumstances,  but  because  He  was 
'  the  Son  of  Man.' '  And  there  is  here  also  material  for  still  deeper 
thought  in  the  fact  that  this  man  was  '  a  Scribe,'  and  yet  had  nol^ 
gone  up  to  the  Feast,  but  tarried  near  Christ — ^was  '  one '  of  those 
that  followed  Him  now,  and  was  capable  of  such  feelings  1 '  How 
many  whom  we  regard  as  Scribes,  may  be  in  analogous  relation  to 
the  Christ,  and  yet  how  much  of  fair  promise  has  failed  to  ripen 
into  reality  in  view  of  the  homelessness  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
in  this  world— the  strangership  of  suffering  which  it  involves  to 


*  The  word,  rii,  here  designates  a 
certain  one— one,  viz.,  of  the  companj. 
The  arrangement  of  the  words  un- 
doubtedly is,  *  one  qf  the  oampany  said 
unto  Him  by  the  way,*  and  not  as  either 
in  the  A.V.  or  R-Y.  Oomp.  Oanon  Cook, 
ad  loc.  in  the  *  Speaker^s  Commentary.' 

s  We  mark,  that  the  designation*  Son  of 
Man  *  is  here  for  the  first  time  applied  to 
Christ  by  St.  Matthew.  May  this  history 
haye  been  inserted  in  the  First  Oospel  in 
that  particular  connection  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  this  contrast  in  the  treat- 


ment of  the  Son  of  Man  by  the  sons  of 
men — as  if  to  say :  Learn  the  meaning  of 
the  representative  title :  Son  of  Muit  m  a 
world  of  men  who  woi^  not  receive  ffim  f 
It  is  the  more  marked,  that  it  immediatelj 
precedes  the  first  application  on  the  part 
of  men  of  the  title  <  Son  of  God  *  to  OoziBt 
in  this  Gospel  (St.  Matt.  viiL  29). 

*  It  IB  scarcely  necessary  to  discuM  the 
sugsfestion,  that  the  first  two  zeferred  to 
in  the  narrative  were  either  Barthdooiew 
and  Philip,  or  else  Judas  Itoariol  Mid 
Thoouuk 


THE  UBGIFLB  WHO  WOULD  FIRST  BURT  HIS  FATHBR.  18S 

tltoBB  who  would  follow,  not  aomewhere,  bat  absolutely,  and  every-     OHAP. 
where?  IV 

The  intenseness  of  the  self-denial  involved  in  following  Christ,  '  ''"*^ 
and  ite  contrariety  to  all  that  was  commonly  received  among  men, 
was,  pnrpceely,  immediately  further  brought  out.  This  Scribe  had 
proffered  to  follow  Jesus.  Another  of  His  disciples  He  asked  to 
follow  Him,  and  that  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial  and  diffi- 
cnlty.*  The  expression  'to  follow'  a  Teacher  would,  in  those  days,  •st.Lakt 
be  univerBally  understood  as  implying  discipleship.  Again,  no  other 
dnty  would  be  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  that  they,  on  whom  the 
obligation  naturally  devolved,  should  bury  the  dead.  To  this  every- 
thing must  give  way— even  prayer,  and  the  study  of  the  Law.**  j?^^-^ 
Lastly,  we  feel  morally  certain,  that,  when  Christ  called  this  disciple  ^dothei 
to  follow  Him,  He  was  fully  aware  that  at  that  very  moment  his  ^^p^ 
&ther  lay  dead.  Thus,  He  called  him  not  only  to  homelessness — for  ^^tfii.  i 
this  he  might  have  been  prepared — but  to  set  aside  what  alike 
natnral  feeling  and  the  Jewish  Law  seemed  to  impose  on  him  as  the 
most  sacred  duty.  Li  the  seemingly  strange  reply,  which  Christ 
made  to  the  request  to  be  allowed  first  to  bury  his  father,  we  pass 
over  the  consideration  that,  according  to  Jewish  law,  the  burial  and 
mourning  for  a  dead  father,  and  the  subsequent  purifications,  would 
have  occupied  many  days,  so  that  it  might  have  been  difiicult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  overtake  Christ.  We  would  rather  abide  by 
the  simple  words  of  Christ.  They  teach  us  this  very  solemn  and 
searching  lesson,  that  there  are  higher  duties  than  either  those  of 
the  Jewish  Law,  or  even  of  natural  reverence,  and  a  higher  coll  than 
that  of  man.  No  doubt  Christ  had  here  in  view  the  near  call  to  the 
Seventy — of  whom  this  disciple  was  to  be  one — to  *  go  and  preach 
the  Kingdom  of  Grod.'  When  the  direct  call  of  Christ  to  any  work 
comes — ^that  is,  if  we  are  sure  of  it  from  His  own  words,  and  not  (as, 
alas !  too  often  we  do)  only  infer  it  by  our  own  reasoning  on  His 
words — ^then  every  other  call  must  give  way.  For,  duties  can  never 
be  in  conflict — and  this  duty  about  the  living  and  life  must  take 
precedence  of  that  about  death  and  the  dead.  Nor  must  we  hesi- 
tate, because  we  know  not  in  what  form  this  work  for  Christ  may 
come.  There  are  critical  moments  in  our  inner  history,  when  to  post- 
pone the  immediate  call,  is  really  to  reject  it ;  when  to  go  and  bury  the 
dead — even  though  it  were  a  dead  father — were  to  die  ourselves ! 

Yet  another  hindrance  to  following  Christ  was  to  be  faced. 
Anotiber  in  the  company  that  followed  Christ  would  go  with  Him, 
bat  he  aaked  permission  first  to  go  and  bid  farewell  to  those  whom 
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BOOK  he  had  left  in  his  home.  It  almost  seems  as  if  this  request  had 
IV  been  one  of  those  ^  tempting '  questions,  addressed  to  Christ.  But, 
'  even  if  otherwise,  the  farewell  proposed  was  not  like  that  of  Elisha, 
nor  like  the  supper  of  Levi-Matthew.  It  was  rather  like  the  year 
which  Jephtha's  daughter  would  have  with  her  companions,  ere  ful- 
filling the  vow.  It  shows,  that  to  follow  Christ  was  regarded  as  a 
duty,  and  to  leave  those  in  the  earthly  home  as  a  trial ;  and  it 
betokens,  not  merely  a  divided  heart,  but  one  not  fit  for  the  Eangdom 
of  God.  For,  how  can  he  draw  a  straight  furrow  in  which  to  cast 
the  seed,  who,  as  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough,  looks  around  or 
behind  him  ? 

Thus,  these  are  the  three  vital  conditions  of  following  Christ : 
absolute  self-denial  and  homelessness  in  the  world ;  immediate  and 
entire  self-surrender  to  Christ  and  His  Work ;  and  a  heart  and  affec- 
tions simple,  undivided,  and  set  on  Christ  and  His  Work,  to  which 
there  is  no  other  trial  of  parting  like  that  which  would  involve 
parting  from  Him,  no  other  or  higher  joy  than  that  of  following 
Him.  In  such  spirit  let  them  now  go  after  Christ  in  EQs  last 
loumey — and  to  such  work  as  He  will  appoint  them  1 
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CHAFTEB  V. 


nraiBiim  of  thb  joubnit  to  Jerusalem — the  mission  and 

■BfUlH  OF  THE  SEVEMTT — THE  HOME  AT  BETHANY — MABTHA  AND   MABT. 


(8t  Loke  z.  U.16 ;  BL  Hatt.  ix.  86-88 ;  zL  20-24 ;  St.  Lake  z.  17-24 ;  St.  Matt.  zi. 

9&.80;  ziU.  16;  St  Luke  z.  25;  38-42.) 

Althoix^H,  for  the  leaaoiiB  explained  in  the  previous  chapter,  the     CHAP. 

exact  socoeasion  of  evente  cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  it  seems        y 

most  likelyi  that  it  was  on  His  progress  southwards  at  this  time  that   **""" — ^ 

JeaoB  '  deaignated' '  those  '  seventy ' '  '  others,'  who  were  to  herald 

His  arrival  in  every  town  and  village.     Even  the  circumstance,  that 

the  inafcroctionB  to  them  are  so  similar  to,  and  yet  distinct  from,  those 

formerly  given  to  the  Twelve,  seems  to  point  to  them  as  those  from 

whom  the  Seventy  are  to  be  distinguished  as  '  other.'    We  judge, 

that  they  were  sent  forth  at  this  time,  first,  from  the  Gospel  of 

St.  Luke,  where  this  whole  section  appears  as  a  distinct  and  separate 

leocfrd^  presomably,  chronologically  arranged  ;  secondly,  from  the  fit- 

neas  of  such  a  mission  at  that  particular  period,  when  Jesus  made 

His  last  Missionary  progress  towards  Jerusalem ;  and,  thirdly,  from 

the  nnlikelihood,  if  not  impossibility,  of  taking  such  a  public  step 

(^ler  the  persecution  which  broke    out    after   His  appearance  at 

Jerusalem  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     At  any  rate,  it  could  not 

have  taken  place  later  than  in  the  period  between  the  Feast  of 

lUiemacleB  and  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  since,  after 

that,  Jeans  '  walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews.'  ^  *  st.  j..i.i 

With  all  their  similarity,  there  are  notable  differences  between 
ike  Mission  of  the  Twelve  and  this  of  ^  the  other  Seventy.'    Let  it  be 
Bfltod,  that  the  former  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  so  that 
there  could  have  been  no  confusion  on  the  part  of  St.  Luke.^    But  ^^ 
tbe  miflBion  of  the  Twelve  was  on  their  appointment  to  the  Apostolate ;  s't.  v 
ifc  was  evangeliBtic  and  missionary ;  and  it  was  in  confirmation  and  st.  iJukc  ix 
Wttflrifeetatian  of  the  'power  and  authority'  given   to  them.      We 

'  Farinf  this  may  be  a  fuller  English         '  The  reading :  '  Seventj-two '  seems  a 
^^^Mwt  Ibaa '  ny^^"^'  correction,  made  for  obvioos  reasons, 
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regard  it,  therefore,  as  symbolical  of  the  Apostolate  just  institnted, 
with  its  work  and  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  no  power  or 
authority  was  formally  conferred  on  the  Seventy,  their  mission  being 
only  temporary,  and,  indeed,  for  one  definite  purpose ;  its  primary 
object  was  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  Master  in  the  places  to 
which  they  were  sent ;  and  their  selection  was  firom  the  wider  circle 
of  disciples,  the  number  being  now  Seventy  instead  of  Twelve.  Even 
these  two  numbers,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  functions  of  the 
two  classes  of  messengers,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Twelve  Bymbol- 
ised  the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  while  the  Seventy  were  the 
symbolical  representatives  of  these  tribes,  like  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  to  assist  Moses.*  *  This  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number 
Seventy  continued  among  the  Jews.  We  can  trace  it  in  the  TiXX. 
(supposed)  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Greek,  and  in  the  seventy 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  supreme  court.' 

There  was  something  very  significant  in  this  appearance  of 
Christ's  messengers,  by  two  and  two,  in  every  place  He  was  about  to 
visit.  As  John  the  Baptist  had,  at  the  first,  heralded  the  Coming  of 
Christ,  so  now  two  heralds  appeared  to  solemnly  announce  His  Advent 
at  the  close  of  His  Ministry ;  as  John  had  sought,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  to  prepare  His  Way,  so  they, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  New  Testament  Church.  In  both  cases 
the  preparation  sought  was  a  moral  one.  It  was  the  national 
summons  to  open  the  gates  to  the  rightful  King,  and  accept  Hi«  rule. 
Only,  the  need  was  now  the  greater  for  the  failure  of  John's  mission, 
through  the  misunderstanding  and  disbelief  of  the  nation.^  TbiB 
conjunction  with  John  the  Baptist  and  the  failure  of  his  mission,  as 
regarded  TicUumai  results,  accounts  for  the  insertion  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  of  part  of  the  address  delivered  on  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy, 
immediately  after  the  record  of  Christ's  rebuke  of  the  national 
rejection  of  the  Baptist.®  For  St.  Matthew,  who  (as  well  as  St.  Mark) 
records  not  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy — simply  because  (as  before 
explained)  the  whole  section,  of  which  it  forms  part,  is  peooliar  to 
St.  Luke's  Gospel — reports  *  the  Discourses '  connected  with  it  in 
other,  and  to  them  congruous,  connections. 

We  mark,  that,  what  may  be  termed  ^  the  Pre&ce '  to  the  Misirfoti 
of  the  Seventy,  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (in  a  somewhat  fidler  form) 


>  In  Bemidb.  R.  16,  ed.  Wanh.  p.  64  b, 
the  mode  of  electing  these  Seventy  is  thos 
described.  Moses  chose  six  from  cveiy 
tribe,  and  then  put  into  an  am  seventj- 
two  lots,  of  which  seventy  had  the  word 


Zaqen  (Elder)  inscribed  on  them,  while 
two  were  blanks.    The  latter  are  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  drawn  by  BIdad  and 
Medad. 
*  Oomp.  Sanh.  L  6. 
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as  that  to  the  appointment  and  mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  ^  and     CHAP, 
it  may  have  been,  that  kindred  words  had  preceded  both.     Partially,         V 
indeed,  the  expressions  reported  in  St.  Luke  x.  2  had  been  em-  .stiiatt. 
ploved  lonir  before.**    Those   *  multitudes '   throucrhout  Israel — nay,  *^'  '•"^ 

1        ■»  O  O  ^        b  flf  John  i'K 

those  also  which  '  are  not  of  that  flock ' — appeared  to  His  view  like  ss 
sheep  without  a  true  shepherd's  care,  '  distressed  and  prostrate/  ^  and 
their  mute  misery  and  only  partially  conscious  longing  appealed,  and 
not  in  vain,  to  His  Divine  compassion.  This  constituted  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  Mission  of  the  Apostles,  and  now  of  that  of  the  Seventy, 
into  a  harvest  that  was  truly  great.  Compared  with  the  extent  of 
the  field,  and  the  urgency  of  the  work,  how  few  were  the  labourers ! 
Yet,  as  the  field  was  Grod's,  so  also  could  He  alone  '  thrust  forth 
labourers '  willing  and  able  to  do  His  work,  while  it  must  be  ours  to 
pray  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

On  these  introductory  words,*^  which  ever  since  have  formed  '  the  ^stLnker. 
bidding  prayer '  of  the  Church  in  her  work  for  Christ,  followed  the 
commission  and  special  directions  to  the  thirty-five  pairs  of  disciples 
who  went  on  this  embassy.     In  almost  every  particular  they  are  the 
same  as  those  formerly  given  to  the  Twelve.^    We  mark,  however, 
that  both  the  introductory  and  the  concluding  words  addressed  to  the 
Apostles  are  wanting  in  what  was  said  to  the  Seventy.     It  was  not 
necessary  to  warn  them  against  going  to  the  Samaritans,  since  the 
direction  of  the  Seventy  was  to  those  cities  of  Penca  and  Judaea,  on 
the  road  to  Jerusalem,  through  which  Christ  was  about  to  pass.     Nor 
were  they  armed  with  precisely  the  same  supernatural  powers  as  the 
Twelve.*    Naturally,  the  personal  directions  as  to  their  conduct  were  «•  st.  lutL 
in  both  cases  substantially  the  same.     We  mark   only  tliree  pecu-  comp. ' 
liarities  in  those  addressed  to  the  Seventy.     The  direction  to  '  salute 
no  man  by  the  way '  was  suitable  to  a  temporary  and  rapid  mission, 
which  might  have  been  sadly  interrupted  by  making  or  renewing 
acquaintances.     Both  the  Mishnah  *  and  the  Talmud  '  lay  it  down,  *  Ber.  soft 
that  prayer  was  not  to  be  interrupted  to  salute  even  a  king,  nay,  '"•■•'•* 
to  uncoil  a  serpent  that  had  wound  round  the  foot.'     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Babbis  discussed  the  question,  whether  the  reading  of  the 
Skema  and  of  the  portion  of  the  Psalms  called  the  Ilallel  might  be 
interrupted  at  the  dose  of  a  paragraph,  from  respect  for  a  pc^rson,  or 
interrapted  in  the  middle,  from  motives  of  fear.^    AH  agreed,  that  tser.ua 
immediately  before  prayer  no  one  should  be  saluted,   to  prevent 

>  TiMfini  word  mmna  litozaUy  '  torn.'  *  See  Book  in.  ch.  xxvii. 

Iks  nooDd  oocoB  8izty*two  times  in  the  *  But  it  might  bo  interrupted  for  a 

UX  M  easlvBlent   for   the    Hebrew  scorpion,  Ber.  33  a.    Comp.  page  14 1^ 

(HWl)  BiOHkk,  pipjido,  al^ioia  note  1. 
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BOOK  distraction,  and  it  was  advised  rather  to  sammarise  or  to  cat  short 

rv  than  to  break  into  prayer,  though  the  latter  might  be  admissible 

•  B«r.i4a-  ^  ^^*^®®  ^^  absolute  necessity.*    None  of  these  provisions,  however, 
^^  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Christ.    If  any  parallel  is  to  be 

sought,  it  would  be  found  in  the  similar  direction  of  Elisha  to 
6eha2d,  when  sent  to  lay  the  prophet's  staff  on  the  dead  child  of  the 
Shunammite. 

The  other  two  peculiarities  in  the  address  to  the  Seventy  seem 
fcstLokex.  verbal  rather  than  real.    The  expression,^  *if  the  Son  of  Peace  be 

•  Bticattx.  there,'  is  a  Hebraism,  equivalent  to  'if  the  house  be  worthy,'®  and 
"  refers  to  the  character  of  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  tone  of  the 

household.*     Lastly,  the  direction  to  eat  and  drink  such  things  as 

'BtwLukex.  were  set  before  them  ^  is  only  a  further  explanation  of  the  command 
to  abide  in  the  house  which  had  received  them,  without  seeking  for 
better  entertainment.*  On  the  Qther  hand,  the  whole  most  important 
close  of  the  address  to  the  Twelve — which,  indeed,  forms  by  fiur  the 

•stj  1^  largest  part  of  it • — is  wanting  in  the  commission  to  the  Seventy^ 
thus  clearly  marking  its  merely  temporary  character. 

In  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  the  address  to  the  Seventy  is  followed  by  a 

'1^  i«ke  X.  denunciation  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.'  This  is  evidently  in  its 
right  place  there,  after  the  Ministry  of  Christ  in  Gralilee  had  been 
completed  and  finally  rejected.  In  St.  Matthew's  GK)spel,  it  stands 
(for  a  reason  already  indicated)  immediately  after  the  Lord's  rebuke 

tst.  Matt,  of  the  popular  rejection  of  the  Baptist's  message.'  The  *  woe  *  pro- 
nounced on  those  cities,  in  which  '  most  of  His  mighty  works  were 
done,'  is  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  privileges.  The 
denunciation  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  is  the  more  remarkable, 
that  Chorazin  is  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Gkxspels,  nor  yet 
any  miracles  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  (the  western)  Beth- 
saida. From  this  two  inferences  seem  inevitable.  First,  this  history 
must  be  real.  If  the  whole  were  legendary,  Jesus  would  not  be 
represented  as  selecting  the  names  of  places,  which  the  writer  had 
not  connected  with  the  legend.  Again,  apparently  no  record  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Gospels  of  most  of  Christ's  miracles— only 
those  being  narrated,  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  present  Jesus 

>  Ck)mp.  Job  xxi.  9,  both  in  the  original  tal  an  alteration  would  not  have  been 

and  the  Targum.  introdaoed  in  such  an  indireol  maimer. 

'  Canon  Chok  (ad  loc.)  regards  this  aa  Besides,  the  direction  la  not  to  eat  tlieir 

evidence  that  the  oeventj  were  also  sent  food,  bat  any  kmd  of  food.    Laatlj*  it 

to  the  Samaritans ;  and  as  implying  per-  Christ  had  introdaoed  ao  vital  a  ohaiifle, 

mission  to  eat  of  their  food,  which  the  the  later  diffioalty  of  St.  Peter,  andue 

Jews  held  to  be  forbidden.    To  me  it  vision  on   the   sabjeot,  wopld   QOt    be 

conveys  the  opposite,  since  so  f ondamen-  intelligible. 
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BB  the  Christ,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  respective  plans  on  which  each  CHAP, 

of  the  Gospels  was  constmcted/  y 

As  already  stated,  the  denunciations  were  in  proportion  to  the  .gt-JohiT^ 


,  and  hence  to  the  gailt,  of  the  nnbelieving  cities.  Chorazin  "*•  *• 
and  Bethsaida  are  compared  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  under 
siinilar  admonitions  would  have  repented,'  while  Capernaum,  which, 
as  for  so  long  the  home  of  Jesus,  had  truly  '  been  exalted  to  heaven,' ' 
is  compared  with  Sodom.  And  such  guilt  involved  greater  punish- 
ment. The  very  site  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  The  former  probably  represents  the  '  Fisherton '  of 
Capemanm,'  the  latter  seems  to  have  almost  disappeared  firom  the 
flihare  of  the  Lake.  St.  Jerome  places  it  two  miles  from  Capernaum. 
If  so,  it  may  be  represented  by  the  modem  Ker&zeh,  somewhat  to 
the  north-west  of  Capernaum.  The  site  would  correspond  with  the 
name.  For  Kerdzeh  is  at  present '  a  spring  with  an  insignificant 
min  above  it,'*  and  the  name  Chorasdn  may  well  be  derived  from 
Keroz  (rtT?)  a  water-jar — Cherozin,  or  *  Chorazin,'  the  water-jars. 
If  so,  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  '  Fisherton '  on  the  south 
side  of  Capernaum,  and  the  well-known  springs,  '  Chorazin,'  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  may  have  been  the  frequent  scene  of  Christ's 
miracles.  This  explains  also,  in  part,  why  the  miracles  there  wrought 
bad  not  been  told  as  well  as  those  done  in  Capernaum  itself.  In  the 
Talmud  a  Chorazin,  or  rather  Chorzim,  is  mentioned  as  celebrated 
for  its  wheat.^  But  as  for  Capernaum  itself — standincr  on  that  vast  *»  KenMh. 
field  of  mins  and  upturned  stones  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Jv^Mi«iMr,p. 
modem  Teli  TMm^  we  feel  that  no  description  of  it  could  be  more 
pictorially  true  than  that  in  which  Christ  prophetically  likened  the 
city  in  its  downfall  to  the  desolateness  of  death  and  '  Hades.' 

Whether  or  not  the  Seventy  actually  returned  to  Jesus  before  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,*  it  is  convenient  to  consider  in  this  connection 
the  result  of  their  Mission.  It  had  filled  them  with  the  ^  joy '  of  assur- 
ance ;  nay,  the  result  had  exceeded  their  expectations,  just  as  their 
fiutb  had  gone  beyond  the  mere  letter  unto  the  spirit  of  His  Words.  As 
they  Imported  it  to  Him,  even  the  demons  had  been  subject  to  them 
through  His  Name.     In  this  they  had  exceeded  the  letter  of  Christ's 

■  VuUiig  'in   SMdndoth  and   ashes'      no  meaning.  We  have,  therefore,  adopted 
the  pnotioe  in  pablio  hnmUiations      the  reading  of  Alford,  Meyer,  &c.,  which 


(Taan.  ii- 1).  only  differs  in  tense  from  the  A.V. 

'  Tlw  B.y^  following  what  are  re-  *  See  Book  III.  ch.  xxxi. 

gnded  m  tome  of  the  best  MSS.,  renders  *  Canon  TrUtrath. 

H  intcnogatiTely :  '  Shalt  thou  be  ex-  *  Oodet  infers  this  from  the  use  of  thi 

a^jbbV  Sdc  f    Bat  snob  a  qnestion  is  not  word  *  returned/  St.  Luke  z.  17. 
odIj  witfaonfe  pnoedentk  bat  really  yields 
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BOOK  cominission ;  bnt  aa  they  made  experiment  of  it,  their  fSuth  had 
IV  grown,  and  they  had  applied  His  command  to  '  heal  the  sick '  to  the 
worst  of  all  sufferers,  those  grievonsly  vexed  by  demons.  And,  as 
always,  their  faith  was  not  disappointed.  Nor  conld  it  be  otherwise. 
The  great  contest  had  been  long  decided ;  it  only  remained  for  the 
faith  of  the  Church  to  gather  the  firuits  of  that  victory.  The  Prince 
of  Light  and  Life  had  vanquished  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  Death. 

fdV^^  The  Prince  of  this  world  must  be  cast  out.*  In  spirit,  Christ  gazed 
on  \  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven.'  As  one  has  aptly  para- 
phrased it :  *  ^  While  you  cast  out  his  subjects,  I  saw  the  prince  him- 
self fall.'  It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  words  of  Christ  referred  to 
any  particular  event,  such  as  His  Victory  in  the  Temptation.'  But  any 
such  limitation  would  imply  grievous  misunderstanding  of  the  whole. 
So  to  speak,  the  fall  of  Satan  is  to  the  bottomless  pit ;  ever  going  on 
to  the  final  triumph  of  Christ.  As  the  Lord  beholds  him,  he  is  fallen 
from  heaven — from  the  seat  of  power  and  of  worship ;  for,  his  mastery 
is  broken  by  the  Stronger  than  he.     And  he  is  fallen  like  lightning, 

J  Rer.  xiL  in  its  rapidity,  dazzling  splendour,  and  destructiveness.^  Yet  as  we 
perceive  it,  it  is  only  demons  cast  out  in  His  Name.  For  still  is  this 
fight  and  sight  continued,  and  to  all  ages  of  the  present  dispensation. 
Each  time  the  faith  of  the  Church  casts  out  demons — ^whether  as 
they  formerly,  or  as  they  presently  vex  men,  whether  in  the  lighter 
combat  about  possession  of  the  body,  or  in  the  sorer  fight  about 
possession  of  the  soul — as  Christ  beholds  it,  it  is  ever  Satan  fallen. 
For,  He  sees  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  is  satisfied !  And  so  also  is 
there  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth. 

The  authority  and  power  over  *  the  demons,'  attained  by  faith, 
was  not  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  had  called  it  forth.  The 
Seventy  were  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in  her  work  of  pre- 
paring for  the  Advent  of  Christ.  As  already  indicated,  the  sight  of 
Satan  fallen  from  heaven  is  the  continuous  history  of  the  Church. 
What  the  faith  of  the  Seventy  had  attained  was  now  to  be  made 
permanent  to  the  Church,  whose  representatives  they  were.  For,  the 
words  in  which  Christ  now  gave  authority  and  power  to  tread  on* 
serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  Enemy,  and 
the  promise  that  nothing  should  hurt  them,  could  not  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Seventy  for  a  Mission  which  had  now  come  to  ati 

*  Oodft,  ad  loc.  else,  do  we  mark  not  only  dUBortooOsbiit 

*  So  far  from  seeing  here,  with  Wunsche      contratt,  to  Jewish  views. 

(ad  loc.),  Jewish  notions  about  Satan,  I  *  The  word  over  (*  oi^'  A.y.)  mwit  b9 

hold  that  in  the  Satanologj  of  the  New      connected  with  power.' 
Testament,  perhaps  more  tlian  anywhere 
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end,  except  in  so  far  aa  they  represented  the  Church  Uniyersal.     It     OHAF. 
is  almoBt  needless  to  add,  that  those  'serpents  and  scorpions'  are        V 
not  to  be  literally  but  symbolically  understood.'  >     Yet  it  is  not  this  .oomp  PaT 
power  or  authority  which  is  to  be  the  main  joy  either  of  the  Church  ^iV^a 
or  the  individual,  but  ^  the  fact  that  our  names  are  written  in  heaven.' 
And  so  Christ  brings  us  back  to  His  great  teaching  about  the  need 
of  becoming  children,  and  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  true  greatness  in 
the  Kingdom. 

It  is  beaatifiilly  in  the  spirit  of  all  this,  when  we  read  that  the 
joy  of  the  disciples  was  met  by  that  of  the  Master,  and  that  EQs 
tiw^hing  presently  merged  into  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  Through- 
out the  occurrences  since  the  Transfiguration,  we  have  noticed  an 
increasing  antithesis  to  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis.  But  it  almost 
reached  its  climax  in  the  thanksgiving,  that  the  Father  in  heaven 
bad  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  the  understanding,  and 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  As  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  those  times, 
we  know  that  'tiie  wise  and  understanding' — the  Rabbi  and  the 
Scribe^could  not,  from  their  standpoint,  have  perceived  them  ;  nay, 
that  it  is  matter  of  never-ending  thanks  that,  not  what  they,  but 
what  *  the  babes,'  understood,  was — as  alone  it  could  be — the  subject 
of  the  Heavenly  Father's  revelation.  We  even  tremble  to  think  how 
it  ?rould  have  fared  with  ^  the  babes,'  if  '  the  wise  and  understand- 
ing' had  had  part  with  them  in  the  knowledge  revealed.  And  so  it 
most  ever  be,  not  only  the  law  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Divine  Revelation,  but  matter  for  thanksgiving,  that,  not 
as  *  wise  and  understanding,'  but  only  as  ^  babes ' —  as  ^  converted,' 
'  like  children ' — we  can  share  in  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise 
onto  salvation.  And  this  truly  is  the  Gospel,  and  the  Father's  good 
pleasure. 

The  words,^  with  which  Christ  turned  from  this  Address  to  the  *>  st  Lake  & 
Seventy  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  seem  almost  like  the  Father's 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Son.     They  refer  to,  and  explain,  the 
anthority  which  Jesus  had  bestowed  on  His  Church :  '  All  things 
delivered  •  to  Me  of  My  Father ; '  and  they  afford  the  highest 


>  I  prarame,  that  in  the  same  gym-  *  The  figure  is  one  cnrrent  in  Scripture 

faQUcal  senM  most  be  understood  the  (comp.  Exod.  zxxii.  82 ;  Is.  iv.  8  ;  Dan. 

Ha0pidah  about  a  great  Rabbinic  Saint,  xii.  1).      But  the  Rabbis  took  it   in  a 

irfiom  a  Mrptnt  mt  without  harming  grossly  literal  manner,  and  spoko  of  three 

MflBt  and  then  immediately  died.    The  books  opened  every  New  Year*s  Day — 

~>i  brought  it  to  bis  disciples  with  the  those  of  the  pious,  the  wicked,  and  the 


words:  It  is  not  the  serpent  that  killeth,      intermediate  (Rosh  haSh.  16  b). 

baft  sin  (Ber.  tt  a).  *  This  is  a  common  Jewish  formula  i 


*  The  word  'rather'  in  the  A.y.  is 


'  •  Th'e  tei 


tense  should  here  be  marked. 
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S6  40. 


BOOK     upon  them  heavy ! '  ^    And,  indeed,  this  voluntary  making  of  the  yoke 

rv        as  heavy  as  possible,  the  taking  on  themselves  as  many  obligations  as 

•  simh  94  6.   possible,  was  the  ideal  of  Rabbinic  piety.    There  was,  therefore,  pecu- 

middie         \Iq;p  teaching  and  comfort  in  the  words  of  Christ ;  and  well  might  He 

t>st.  Lakez.  add,  as  St.  Luke  reports,^  that  blessed  were  they  who  saw  and  heard 

these  thingsJ     For,  that  Messianic  Kingdom,  which  had  been  the 

object  of  rapt  vision  and  earnest  longing  to  prophets  and  kings  of  old, 

had  now  become  reality.* 

Abounding  as  this  history  is  in  contrasts,  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
st Lakez.  that  the  scene  next  recorded  by  St.  Luke^  stands  in  its  right  place. 
Such  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  ^  certain  lawyer,'  as  to  what  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  together  with  Christ's  Parabolic 
teaching  about  the  Good  Samaritan,  is  evidently  congruous  to  the 
previous  teaching  of  Christ  about  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Possibly,  this  Scribe  may  have  understood  the  words  of  the 
Master  about  these  things  being  hid  from  the  wise,  and  the  need  of 
taking  up  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom,  as  enforcing  the  views  of  those 
Rabbinic  teachers,  who  laid  more  stress  upon  good  works  than  upon 
study.  Perhaps  himself  belonged  to  that  minority,  although  his 
question  was  intended  to  tempt — ^to  try  whether  the  Master  would 
stand  the  Rabbinic  test,  alike  morally  and  dialectically.  And,  without 
at  present  entering  on  the  Parable  which  gives  Christ's  final  answer 
(and  which  will  best  be  considered  together  with  the  others  belonging 
to  thac  period),  it  will  be  seen  how  peculiarly  suited  it  was  to  the 
state  of  mind  just  supposed. 

From  this  interruption,  which,  but  for  the  teaching  of  Christ 
connected  with  it,  would  have  fom^ed  a  terrible  discord  in  the 
heavenly  harmony  of  this  journey,  we  turn  to  a  far  other  scene.  It 
follows  in  the  course  of  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  consider  it  out  of  its  proper  place.  If  so,  it  must  mark  the  close 
of  Christ's  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  since  the  home  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  to  which  it  introduces  us,  was  in  Bethany,  dose 
to  Jerusalem,  almost  one  of  its  suburbs.  Other  indications,  confir- 
matory of  this  note  of  time,  are  not  wanting.     Thus,  the  history 


*  In  a  rapt  description  of  the  Mesaianio 
glory  (Pesiqta,  ed.  Buber,  149  tf,  end)  wa 
read  that  Ljrael  shall  eztdt  in  His  light, 
saying :  *  Blessed  the  hour  in  which  the 
Messiah  has  been  created ;  blessed  the 
womb  that  bare  Him;  blessed  the  eye 
that  sees  Him;  blessed  the  eye  that  is 
deemed  worthy  to  behold  Him,  for  the 
opening  of  His  lips  is  blessing  and  psaoe, 


&a'  It  is  a  strange  ooinddeiioe,  to  saj 
the  least,  that  this  insiimi  oooiin  i&  a 
*  Lecture '  on  the  portion  of  the  pcopbets 
(Is.  Ixi.  10),  which  at  present  is  read  in 
the  Synagogues  on  a  Sabbath  close  to 
the  FesLst  of  Tabernacles. 

'  The  same  words  were  spoken  on  a 
preyious  occasion  (St.  Ua^  xfiL  l$\ 
afteor  the  fiuiblo  Of  tiM  Som. 
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which  follows  that  of  the  home  of  Bethany,  when  one  of  His  disciples     CHAP, 
asks  Him  to  teach  them  to  pray,  as  the  Baptist  had  similarly  taught        Y 
his  followers,  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  were  then  on  the  scene   '      '      ' 
of  John's  former  labours — north-east  of  Bethany ;  and,  hence,  that 
it  occarred  on  Christ's  return  from  Jerusalem.      Again,  from  the 
narrative  of  Christ's  reception  in  the  house  of  Martha,  we  gather 
that  Jesus  had  arrived  in  Bethany  with  His  disciples,  but  that 
He  alone  was  the  guest  of  the  two  sisters.*    We  infer  that  Christ  •stLuke* 
had  dismissed  His  disciples  to  go  into  the  neighbouring  City  for  the 
Feast,  while  Himself  tarried  in  Bethany.    Lastly,  with  all  this  agrees 
the  notice  in  St.  JxAm  vii.  14,  that  it  was  not  at  the  beginning,  but 
*  about  the  midst  of  the  feast,'  that '  Jesus  went  up  into  the  Temple.' 
Although  travelling  on  the  two  first  festive  days  was  not  actually 
tmlawftil,  yet  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  Jesus  would  have  done 
so-^especially  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;    and  the  inference  is 
obvious,  that  Jesus  had  tarried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as 
we  know  He  did  at  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary.* 

Other  things,  also,  do  so  explain  themselves — notably,  the  absence 
of  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  who  probably  spent  the  festive 
days  in  the  City  itself.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  the  scene  recorded  by  St.  Luke  *  would  take  place  in  tlie  b  x.  ss-ii 
open  leafy  booth  which  seized  as  the  sitting  apartment  during  the 
festive  week.  For,  according  to  law,  it  was  duty  during  the  festive 
week  to  eat,  sleep,  pray,  study — in  short,  to  live — ^in  these  booths, 
which  were  to  be  constructed  of  the  boughs  of  living  trees.^  And, 
although  this  was  not  absolutely  obligatory  on  women,*^  yet,  the  rule  •sukk.iLc 
which  bade  all  make  Hhe  booth  the  principal,  and  the  house  only  the 
secondaiy  dwelling,'**  would  induce  them  to  make  this  leafy  tent  at  4u.i.& 
least  the  sitting  apartment  alike  for  men  and  women.  And,  indeed, 
those  autumn  days  were  just  the  season  when  it  would  be  joy  to  sit  in 
these  delightful  cool  retreats — ^the  memorials  of  Israers  pilgrim-days! 
They  were  high  enough,  and  yet  not  too  liigh ;  chiefly  open  in  front ; 
close  enough  to  be  shady,  and  yet  not  so  close  as  to  exclude  sunlight 
and  air.  Such  would  be  the  apartment  in  which  what  is  recorded 
passed ;  and,  if  we  add  that  this  booth  stood  probably  in  the  court, 
we  can  picture  to  ourselves  Martha  moving  forwards  and  backwards 
on  her  busy  errands,  and  seeing,  as  she  passed  again  and  again,  Mary 
still  sitting  a  rapt  listener,  not  heeding  what  passed  around ;  and, 

>  Ho  ana  who  impaziiaUy  readfl  St.  John  was  in  Bethany. 

zL  fMi  doabt,  that  the  persons  there  in-  ^  Comp.  *  The  Temple   and   ite  Sei^ 

tndvced  axe  the  Maitha  and  Maiy  of  vices,*  p  237,  kc- 
this  hiatoij,  nor  heooe  that  fheir  home 

rauxt.  % 
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BOOK     lastly,  how  the  elder  sister  could,  as  the  language  of  verse  40  implies, 
^^        enter  so  suddenly  the  Master's  Presence,  bringing  her  complaint. 

To  understand  this  history,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds 
preconceived,  though,  perhaps,  attractive  thoughts.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  household  of  Bethany  had  previously  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  Christ's  professed  disciples.  It  was,  as  the  whole  history 
shows,  a  wealthy  home.  It  consisted  of  two  sisters — ^the  elder,  Martha 
(a  not  uncommon  Jewish  name,*  being  the  feminine  of  Ifor,'  and 
equivalent  to  our  word  'mistress');  the  younger,  Mary;  and  their 
brother  Lazarus^  or,  Lcuizar^  Although  we  know  not  how  it  came, 
yet,  evidently,  the  house  was  Martha's,  and  into  it  she  received  Jesus 
on  His  arrival  in  Bethany.  It  would  have  been  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  Israel  for  a  pious,  wealthy  lady  to  receive  a  great  Babbi 
into  her  house.  But  the  present  was  not  an  ordinary  case.  Martha 
must  have  heard  of  Him,  even  if  she  had  not  seen  Him.  But, 
tSSati, u  i^^^ed,  the  whole  narrative  implies,*  that  Jesus  had  come  to  Bethany 
with  the  view  of  accepting  the  hospitality  of  Martha,  which  pro- 
bably had  been  proffered  when  some  of  those  '  Seventy,'  sojourning 
in  the  worthiest  house  at  Bethany,  had  announced  the  near  arrival 
of  the  Master.  Still,  her  bearing  affords  only  indication  of  being 
drawn  towards  Christ — at  most,  of  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  the  good 
news,  not  of  actual  discipleship. 

And  so  Jesus  came — and,  with  Him  and  in  Him,  Heaven's  own 
Light  and  Peace.  He  was  to  lodge  in  one  of  the  booths,  the  sisters 
in  the  house,  and  the  great  booth  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard 
would  be  the  common  living  apartment  of  all.  It  could  not  have 
been  long  after  His  arrival — it  must  have  been  almost  immediately, 
that  the  sisters  felt  they  had  received  more  than  an  Angel  unawares. 
How  best  to  do  Him  honour,  was  equally  the  thought  of  both.  To 
Martha  it  seemed,  as  if  she  could  not  do  enough  in  showing  Him  all 
hospitality.  And,  indeed,  this  festive  season  was  a  busy  time  for  the 
mistress  of  a  wealthy  household,  especially  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  whence  her  brother  might,  after  the  first  two  festive 
days,  bring  with  him,  any  time  that  week,  honoured  guests  &om  the 
City.  To  these  cares  was  now  added  that  of  doing  sufficient  honour 
to  such  a  Guest — for  she,  also,  deeply  felt  His  greatness.  And  so  she 
hurried  to  and  fro  through  the  courtyard,  literally,  ^  distracted^  about 
much  serving.' 

>  8ee  Levy^  Neuhebr.  W5rterb.  ad  voo.       oocan  frequently  in  Tklmndio  writings  as 
*  Maltha  occurs,  however,  also  as  a      an  abbreviated  form  of  jEZosm* or  EleMar 


male  name  (in  the  Aramaic).  (iTuSx ). 

•  xhe  name  Laasar  ('^J/f),  or  lAsar,         «  ^tfim 


'ICABT  BATH  CHOSEN  THAT  GOOD  PART.'  U7 


Her  younger  sister,  also,  wonld  do  Him  all  highest  honour ;  but,     OHAP, 
not  88  Martha.    Her  homage  consisted  in  forgetting  all  else   but        V 
Him,  Who  spake  as  none  had  ever  done.     As  truest  courtesy  or  ~ 

aflbction  consists,  not  in  its  demonstrations,  but  in  being  so  absorbed 
in  the  object  of  it  as  to  forget  its  demonstration,  so  with  Mary  in 
the  Presence  of  Christ.  And  then  a  new  Light,  another  Day,  had 
risen  npon  her ;  a  fresh  life  had  sprung  up  widiin  her  soul:  '  She  sat 
at  the  Lord's  Feet/  and  heard  His  Word.'  We  dare  not  inquire,  and 
yet  we  well  know,  of  what  it  would  be.  And  so,  time  after  time- 
perhaps,  hour  after  hour — as  Martha  passed  on  her  busy  way,  she  still 
aat  listening  and  living.  At  last,  the  sister  who,  in  her  impatience, 
conld  not  think  that  a  woman  could,  in  such  manner,  fulfil  her  duty, 
or  show  forth  her  religious  profiting,  broke  in  with  what  sounds  like 
a  qnemlons  complaint :  '  Lord,  dost  Thou  not  care  that  my  sister  did 
leave  me  to  serve  alone  ? '  .  Maiy  had  served  with  her,  but  she  had 
now  left  her  to  do  the  work  alone.  Would  the  Master  bid  her 
resome  her  neglected  work  ?  But,  with  tone  of  gentle  reproof  and 
admonition,  the  affectionateness  of  which  appeared  even  in  the 
repetition  of  her  name,  Martha,  Martha — as,  similarly,  on  a  later 
occasion,  Simon,  Simon— did  He  teach  her  in  words  which,  however 
simple  in  their  primary  meaning,  are  so  full,  that  they  have  ever 
since  borne  the  most  many-sided  application  :  '  Thou  art  careful  and 
anxious  about  many  things :  but  one  thing  is  needful ;  ^  and  Mary 
hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.' 

It  was,  as  we  imagine,  perhaps  the  first  day  of,  or  else  the  pre- 
paration for,  the  Feast.  More  than  that  one  day  did  Jesus  tarry  in 
the  home  of  Bethany.  Whether  Lazarus  came  then  to  see  Him — and, 
still  more,  what  both  Martha  and  Mary  learned,  either  then,  or  afler- 
wards,  we  reverently  forbear  to  search  into.  Suffice  it,  that  though 
the  natural  4w^^^^  ^^  ^®  sisters  remained  what  it  had  been,  yet 
henceforth,  ^  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister.' 

'  Tliii,  fa*ft— ii  of  *  Jesus,*  is  the  read  gin):  *  bat  few  things  are  needful,  orone' 

ing  man  generallj  reoeifed  as  correct  —meaning,  not  mach  preparation,  indeed, 

*  Few  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  only  one  msh  is  necessary. 
piupciied  attensUTe  reading  (B.y.,  mar- 


^9 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AT  THE  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES — ^FIBflT  DIS00UB8B  HT  TEOB  TEMPLE* 

(St.  John  YiL  11-86.) 

BOOK     It  was  Choi  ha  Moed — as  the  non-sacred  part  of  the  festive  week,  the 
IV       half-holy  days  were  called.'     Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Solemnities,  the 
City  of  Palaces,  the  City  of  beauty  and  glory,  wore  quite  another  than 
its  usual  aspect ;  other,  even,  than  when  its  streets  wero  thronged  by 
festive  pilgrims  during  the  Passover-week,  or  at  Pentecost.     For  this 
was  pre-eminently  the  Feast  for  foreign  pilgrims,  coming  from  the 
farthest  distance,  whose  Temple-contributions  were  then  received  and 
counted.^    Despite  the  strange  costumes  of  Media,  Arabia,  Persia,  or 
India,  and  even  further;  or  the  Western  speech  and  bearing  of  the 
pilgrims  from  Italy,  Spain,  the  modem  Crimea,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  if  not  from  yet  more  strange  and  barbarous  lands,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  recognise  the  lineaments  of  the  Jew,  nor  to  perceive 
that  to  change  one's  clime  was  not  to  change  one's  mind.     Afl  the 
Jerusalemite  would  look  with  proud  self-consciousness,  not  unmingled 
with  kindly  patronage,  on  the  swarthy  strangers,  yet  fellow-country- 
men, or  the  eager-eyed  Galilean  curiously  stare  after  them,  the  pilgrims 
would,  in  turn,  gaze  with  mingled  awe  and  wonderment  on  the  novel 
scene.     Here  was  the  realisation  of  their  fondest  dreams  ever  since 
childhood,  the  home  and  spring  of  their  holiest  thoughts  and  best 
hopes — that  which  gave  inward  victory  to  the  vanquished,  and  con- 
verted persecution  into  anticipated  triumph. 

They  could  come  at  this  season  of  the  year — ^not  during  the 
winter  for  the  Passover,  nor  yet  quite  so  readily  in  summer's  heat 
for  Pentecost.  But  now,  in  the  delicious  cool  of  early  autumn,  when 
all  harvest-operations,  the  gathering  in  of  luscious  firuit  and  the 
vintage  were  past,  and  the  first  streaks  of  gold  were  tinting  the 
foliage,  strangers  from  afar  Oif,  aud  countrymen  from  Judssa,  Persea, 
and  Galilee,  would  mingle  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  under  the 

1  Also  Cholo  shel  Moed  and  Moed  Qaton,  '  See  oh.  ilL  of  this  Book. 
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eyer-preBenfc  shadow  of  that  glorioos  Sanctuary  of  marble,  cedarwood,      OHAP. 
and  goldy  up  there  on  high  Moriah,  symbol  of  the  infinitely  more        VI 
gloiioaB  overshadowing  Presence  of  Him,  Who  was  the  Holy  One  in  "      '    ~^ 
the  midst  of  Israel.     How  all  day  long,  even  till  the  stars  lit  up  the 
deep  blue  canopy  over  head,  the  smoke  of  the  burning,  smouldering 
sacrifices  rose  in   slowly-widening  column,  and  hung  between  the 
Moont  of  Olives  and  Zion ;  how  the  chant  of  Levites,   and  the 
solemn  responses  of  the  HdUd  were  borne  on  the  breeze,  or  the 
clear  blast  of  the   Priests'  silver  tmmpets  seemed  to  waken  the 
echoes  far  away !    And  then,  at  night,  how  all  these  vast  Temple- 
boildings  stood  out,  illuminated    by  the  great    Candelabras    that 
bomed  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  by  the  glare  of  torches, 
when  strange  sound  of  mystic  hymns  and  dances  came  floating  over 
the  intervening  darkness!     Truly,  well  might  Israel  designate  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  '  the  Feast '  (haChag),  and  the  Jewish  his- 
torian describe  it  as  '  the  holiest  and  greatest.'  *  ^  •  /««.  Ant. 
Early  om  the   14th  Tishri   (corresponding  to   our  September  or 


ly  October),  all  the  festive  pilgrims  had  arrived.  Then  it  was, 
,  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity.  Hospitality  had  to  be  sought 
and  found;  guests  to  be  welcomed  and  entertained;  all  things 
required  for  the  feast  to  be  got  ready.  Above  all,  booths  must  be 
erected  everywhere— in  court  and  on  housetop,  in  street  and  square, 
for  the  lodgment  and  entertainment  of  that  vast  multitude ;  leafy- 
dwellings  everywhere,  to  remind  of  the  wilderness-journey,  and  now 
of  the  goodly  land.  Only  that  fierce  castle,  Antonia,  which  frowned 
above  tibie  Temple,  was  undecked  by  the  festive  spring  into  which 
the  land  had  burst.  To  the  Jew  it  must  have  been  a  hateful  Bight, 
that  castle,  which  guarded  and  dominated  his  own  City  and  Temple 
— hateful  sight  and  sounds,  that  Roman  garrison,  with  its  foreign, 
heathen,  ribald  speech  and  manners.  Yet,  for  all  this,  Israel  could 
not  read  on  the  lowering  sky  the  signs  of  the  times,  nor  yet  knew 
the  day  of  their  merciful  visitation.  And  this,  although  of  all 
festivals,  that  of  Tabernacles  should  have  most  clearly  pointed  them 
to  the  future. 

Indeed,  tile  whole  symbolism  of  the  Feast,  beginning  with  thA 
completed  harvest,  for  which  it  was  a  thanksgiving,  pointed  to  the 
fatnre.  The  Babbis  themselves  admitted  this.  Tho  strangf*  number 
of  sacrificial  bullocks — seventy  in  all — they  regarded  as  referring  to 
'the  seventy  nations'  of  heathendom.^    The  ceremony  of  the  out-  <'?nkk.55&: 

"  ^  PeniqU,  ed. 

*  Tor  a  fun  descriptioa  of  the  Feaat  of  Tabernacles  in  the  dajs  of  Christ  I  moBt  ^**^^*.^ 
ntetp-IhsI^mplsaiiditsSenrioM.*  ^i^^% 
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BOOK  pouring  of  water,  which  was  considered  of  such  vital  importance  as 
rv  to  give  to  the  whole  festival  the  name  of  '  House  of  Outpouring/  • 
'Snkk  T  1  ^^  symbolical  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.**  As  the  brief 
•jer.  sokk.  night  of  the  great  Temple-illumination  closed,  there  was  solemn 
''  '^'  *  testimony  made  before  Jehovah  against  heathenism.  It  must  have 
been  a  stirring  scene,  when  from  out  the  mass  of  Levites,  with  their 
musical  instruments,  who  crowded  the  fifteen  steps  that  led  from 
the  Court  of  Israel  to  that  of  the  Women,  stepped  two  priests  with 
their  silver  trumpets.  As  the  first  cockcrowing  intimated  the  dawn 
of  mom,  they  blew  a  threefold  blast;  another  on  the  tenth  step, 
and  yet  another  threefold  blast  as  they  entered  the  Court  of  the 
Women.  And,  still  sounding  their  trumpets,  they  marched  through 
the  Court  of  the  Women  to  the  Beautiful  QaJb&,  Here,  turning 
round  and  facing  westwards  to  the  Holy  Place,  they  repeated :  '  Our 
fathers,  who  were  in  this  place,  they  turned  their  backs  on  the 
Sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  their  faces  eastward,  for  they  worshipped 
eastward,  the  sun ;  but  we,  our  eyes  are  towards  Jehovah.'  '  We 
Sokk.  T.  4  are  Jehovah's^-our  eyes  are  towards  Jehovah.'  •  *  Nay,  the  whole  of 
this  night-  and  momingnscene  was  symbolical :  the  Temple-illumi- 
nation, of  the  light  which  was  to  shine  from  out  the  Temple  into  the 
dark  night  of  heathendom;  then,  at  the  first  dawn  of  mom  the 
blast  of  the  priests'  silver  trampets,  of  the  army  of  Grod,  as  it  ad- 
vanced, with  festive  trampet-sound  and  call,  to  awaken  the  sleepers, 
marching  on  to  quite  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Sanctuary,  to  the 
Beautiful  Gate,  which  opened  upon  the  Court  of  the  GentQes — and, 
then  again,  facing  round  to  utter  solemn  protest  against  heathenism, 
and  make  solemn  confession  of  Jehovah ! 

But  Jesus  did  not  appear  in  the  Temple  during  the  first  two 
festive  days.  The  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country — ^perhaps, 
they  from  abroad  also — had  expected  Him  there,  for  everyone  would 
now  speak  of  Him — *  not  openly,'  in  Jerusalem,  for  they  were  afraid 
of  their  ralers.  It  was  hardly  safe  to  speak  of  Him  without  reserve. 
But  they  sought  Him,  and  inquired  after  Him — and  they  did  speak 
of  Him,  though  there  was  only  a  murmuring — a  low,  confused  dis- 
cussion of  the  pro  and  con.  in  this  great  controversy  among  the 
'  multitudes,'  ^  or  festive  bands  from  various  parts.  Some  said :  He 
is  a  good  man,  while  others  declared  that  He  only  led  astray  the 
common,   ignorant  populace.    And   now,   all  at  once,  in   Ohol  ha 


■  This  second  form  is  aooording  to  R.      place  in  St.  John,  and  onoe  in  St 

Jehadah*s  tradition.                                       (vi.  33),  but  sixteen  times  in  St.  f^H.Mift 
•  In  the  pineal  it  oocors  only  in  this      still  moie  frequentlj  in  St. 


•  St.  John  a 
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Moed}  JesoB  Smself  appeared  in  the  Temple,  and  tanght.  We  chap. 
know  that,  on  a  later  occasion,*  He  walked  and  taught  in  '  Solo-  VI 
mon's  Porch/  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  early  disciples 
made  this  their  common  meeting-place,^  we  may  draw  the  infe- 
rence that  it  was  here  the  people  now  found  Him.  Although  neither 
JosephuB  nor  the  Mishnah  mention  this  '  Porch '  by  name,'  we  have 
every  reaaon  for  believing  that  it  was  the  eastern  colonnade,  which 
abatted  against  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  faced  '  the  Beautiful  Gate,' 
that  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  '  Court  of  the  Women,' 
and  so  into  the  Sanctuary.  For,  all  along  the  inside  of  the  great 
wall  which  formed  the  Temple-enclosure  ran  a  double  colonnade — 
each  column  a  monolith  of  white  marble,  25  cubits  high,  covered 
with  cedar-beams.  That  on  the  south  side  (leading  from  the  western 
entrance  to  Solomon's  Porch),  known  as  the  '  Royal  Porch,'  was  a 
threefold  colonnade,  consisting  of  four  rows  of  columns,  each 
27  cubits  high,  and  surmounted  by  Corinthian  capitals.  We  infer 
that  the  eastern  was  '  Solomon's  Porch,'  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  the  only  relic  left  of  Solomon's  Temple.^  These  colonnades,  •/M.Ant. 
which,  from  their  ample  space,  formed  alike  places  for  quiet  walk  and  Ci  9/7  ' 
for  larger  gatherings,  had  benches  in  them — and,  from  the  liberty  of 
speaking  and  teaching  in  Israel,  Jesus  might  here  address  the  people 
in  the  very  ftce  of  His  enemies. 

We  know  not  what  was  the  subject  of  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
occasion.  But  the  effect  on  the  people  was  one  of  general  astonish- 
ment. They  knew  what  common  unlettered  Galilean  tradesmen 
were— but  ikis^  whence  came  it  ?  *  *  How  does  this  one  know  litera-  *  st.  John 
ture  (letters,  learning),*  never  having  learned  ? '  To  the  Jews  there  •  ^^^^ 
was  only  one  kind  of  learning — that  of  Theology ;  and  only  one  road  ^"^ 
to  it — ^tJie  Schools  of  the  Rabbis.  Their  major  was  true,  but  their 
mhusT  fiilse— and  Jesus  hastened  to  correct  it.  He  had,  indeed, 
'learned,'  but  in  a  School  quite  other  than  those  which  alone  they 
recognised.  Yet,  on  their  own  showing,  it  claimed  the  most  absolute 
Bofamisaion.  Among  the  Jews  a  Rabbi's  teaching  derived  authority 
firom  the  &ct  of  its  accordance  with  tradition — that  it  accurately 
represented  what  had  been  received  from  a  previous  great  teacher^ 
and  80  on  upwards  to  Moses,  and  to  God  Himself.  On  this  ground 
Christ  claimed  the  highest  authority.  His  doctrine  was  not  His  own 
invention — ^it  was  the  teaching  of  Him  that  sent  Him.     The  doctrine 

>  See  above,  pb  148.  its  Johannine  authorship,  just  as  the  men- 

'  Thiflt  ai  ■hawing  faoh  local  know-  tion  of  that  Porch  in  the  Book  of  Acts 

lidga  on  the  pert  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  points  to  a  Jerusalem  source  of  infonna- 

aasl  bo  IbIdbq  m  additional  evidenoe  of  Hon. 
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BOOK     was  God-received,  and  Christ  was  sent  direct  from  God  to  bring  it 
rv       He  was  God*s  messenger  of  it  to  them.*    Of  this  twofold  daim  there 

•sTjol    '  ^*^  ^^^  twofold  evidence.    Did  He  assert  that  what  He  taught  was 

Tit  16,  ir  God-received  ?  Let  trial  be  made  of  it.  Everyone  who  in  his  soul 
felt  drawn  towards  God ;  each  one  who  really '  wUleth  to  do  His  Will,' 
would  know  ^  concerning  this  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God/  or 
whether  it  wqs  of  man.^  It  was  this  felt,  though  unrealised  influence 
which  had  drawn  all  men  after  Him,  so  that  they  hung  on  His  Ups. 
It  was  this  which,  in  the  hour  of  greatest  temptation  and  mental 
difficulty,  had  led  Peter,  in  name  of  tibie  others,  to  end  the  sore  inner 
contest  by  laying  hold  on  this  fact :  '  To  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life — and  we  have  believed  and  know,  that 

^8^0^  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God/  ^  Marking,  as  we  pass,  that  this 
inward  connection  between  that  teaching  and  learning  and  the  present 
occasion,  may  be  the  deeper  reason  why,  in  the  Gospel  by  8t.  John, 
the  one  narrative  is  immediately  followed  by  the  other,  we  pause  to 
say,  how  real  it  hath  proved  in  all  ages  and  to  all  stages  of  Christian 
learning — that  the  IteoH  makes  the  truly  God-taught  Q  pectua  facU 
Tlieologum%  and  that  inward,  true  aspiration  after  tiie  Divine 
prepares  the  eye  to  behold  the  Divine  Reality  in  the  Christ.  But,  if 
it  be  so,  is  tJbiere  not  evidence  here,  that  He  is  the  God-eent — 
that  He  is  a  real,  true  Ambassador  of  God?  If  Jeaus'  teaching 
meets  and  satisfies  our  moral  nature,  if  it  leads  up  to  Gh>d|  is  He  not 
the  Christ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  daun  which  Christ  made,  Uiat 
of  being  sent  by  God.  There  is  yet  another  logical  link  in  His 
reasoning.  He  had  said :  '  He  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  Myself,'  From  Myself?  Why, 
there  is  this  other  test  of  it :  ^  Who  speaketh  from  himself,  seekedi 
his  own  glory ' — there  can  be  no  doubt  or  question  of  this,  but  do  I 
seek  My  own  glory  ? — *  But  He  Who  seeketJi  the  glory  of  Him  Who 
sent  Him,  He  is  true  [a  faithful  messenger],  and  unrighteousness  ii 

St.  John     not  in  Him.'  ®    Thus  did  Christ  appeal  and  prove  it :  My  doctrine  is 

'^^^         of  God,  and  I  am  sent  of  God! 

Sent  of  God,  no  unrighteousness  in  Him  I  And  yet  at  that  very 
moment  there  hung  over  Him  the  charge  of  defiance  of  the  Law  of 
Moses,  nay,  of  that  of  Gk)d,  in  an  open  breach  of  the  Sabbath-oom* 
mandment — there,  in  that  very  City,  the  last  time  He  had  been  in 
Jerusalem ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  His  Divine  Claims,  the  Jews  were 

*  The  paaaage  quoted  bj  Canon  Wntcatt  from  Ab.  U.  4  doee  not  seem  to  be  paxaUei 
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even  then  seekiiig  'to  kill  Him/  *    And  this  fonns  the  transition  to     CHAP. 
what  may  be  called  the  aeooiid  part  of  Christ's  address.     If,  in  the        ^I 
first  part,  the  Jewish  form  of  ratiocination  was  already  apparent,  it  .^Tjohn" 
seems  almost  impossible  for  any  one  acquainted  with  tlioKie  forms  to  ^-^^ 
understand  how  it  can  be  overlooked  in  what  follows/     it  is  exactly 
the  mode  in  which  a  Jew  would  argue  with  Jews,  only  the  substance 
of  the  reasoning  is  to  all  times  and  people.     Christ  is  defending 
Himself  against  a  charge  which  naturally  came  up,  when  He  claimed 
that  His  Teaching  was  of  Grod  and  Himself  God  s  real  and  faithful 
Messenger.    In  His  reply  the  two  threads  of  tlio  former  argument 
are  taken  up.     Doing  is  the  condition  of  knowledge — and  a  messenger 
had  been  sent  from  God!     Admittedly,  jMoses  was  such,  and  yet 
every  one  of  them  was  breaking  the  Law  which  he  had  given  them ; 
for,  were  they  not  seeking  to  kill  Him  without  right  or  justice? 
This,  put  in  the  form  of  a  double  question,^  represents  a  pecidiarly  i>st.John 
Jewish  mode  of  argumentation,  behind  which  lay  the  terrible  truth,      '    ' 
that  those,  whose  hearts  were  so  little  longing  to  do  the  AVill  of  God,        « 
not  only  mnst.remain  ignorant  of  His  Teaching  as  that  of  God,  but 
had  also  rejected  that  of  Moses. 

A  general  disclaimer,  a  cry  ^  Thou  hast  a  demon '  (art  possessed), 
<who  seeks  to  kill  Thee?'  here  broke  in  upon  the  Speaker.  But 
He  wonld  not  be  interrupted,  and  continued :  ^  One  work  I  did,  and 
all  yon  wonder  on  account  of  it '  ^ — referring  to  His  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  their  utter  inability  to  understand  His  conduct.  Well, 
then,  Moses  was  a  messenger  of  God,  and  I  am  sent  of  God.  Moses 
gave  the  law  of  circumcision — not,  indeed,  that  it  was  of  his 
authority,  but  had  long  before  been  God-given — and,  to  observe  this 
law,  no  one  hesitated  to  break  the  Sabbath,^  since,  according  to 
Rabbinic  principle,  a  positive  ordinance  superseded  a  negative.  And 
yet,  when  Christ,  as  sent  from  God,  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on 
the  Sabbath  ('made  a  whole  man  sound'),  they  were  angry  with 
Him !  •  Every  argument  which  might  have  Ix^en  urged  in  favour  of  •tt.  21-S4 
the  postponement  of  Christ's  healing  to  a  week-day,  would  equally 
tpply  to   that  of  circumcision;  while  every  reason   that   could  be 


*  I  regard  this  as  almost  overwhelm- 
ing erideDca  against  the  theory  of  an 
Eptieaan  anthonhip  of  the  Fourth  Qospel. 
KTen  the  doable  question  in  ver.  It)  is 
bere  significant. 
*  The  words  *  on  account  of  it,'  rendered 

bthe  A.V.  'therefore,'  and  pbiccd  In  ver. 

^  (8t.  John  yil.X  reallj  form  tlic  close 

^  w.  SL    At  anj  rate,  tbej  cannot  be 


taken  in  the  sense  of  '  therefore' 

■  This  was  a  wcU-reoop^nisec'  Rabbinic 
principle.  Conip.  f«ir  I'xaiuple  Shabb. 
132  /f,  where  the  arjriiin- nt  runs  that,  if 
circumcision,  which  ;i]»iIiL*s  to  one  of  the 
248  members,  of  wliirh,  acconlinfr  to  the 
Rabbis,  the  human  bofly  consists,  super- 
seded the  Sal  bath,  how  much  more  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  body. 
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urged  in  favour  of  Sabbath-circumcision,  would  tell  an  hundredfold 
in  favour  of  the  act  of  Christ.  Oh,  then,  let  them  not  judge  after  the 
mere  outward  appearance,  but  'judge  the  right  judgment.'  And, 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  to  convince  them  of  the  extemalism  of  their 
views,  that  Jesus  had  on  that  Sabbath  opened  the  great  controversy 
between  the  letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive,  when  He 
directed  the  impotent  man  to  cany  home  the  bed  on  which  he  had  lain  ? 
If  any  doubt  could  obtain,  how  truly  Jesus  had  gauged  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  when  He  contrasted  heart-willingness  to  do  the 
Will  of  God,  as  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  reception  of  Hia 
God-sent  Teaching,  with  their  murderous  designs,  springing  from  blind 
literalism  and  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  their  Law,  the  reported  re^ 
marks  of  some  Jerusalemites  in  the  crowd  would  suffice  to  convince 
us.*  The  fact  that  He,  Whom  they  sought  to  kill,  was  suffered  to 
speak  openly,  seemed  to  them  incomprehensible.  Could  it  be  that 
the  authorities  were  shaken  in  their  former  ideas  about  Him,  and 
now  regarded  Him  as  the  Messiah  ?  But  it  could  not  be.*  It  was  a 
settled  popular  belief,  and,  in  a  sense,  not  quite  unfounded,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  would  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  He 
might  be  there,  and  not  be  known ;  or  He  might  come,  and  be  again 
hidden  for  a  time.^^  As  they  put  it,  when  Messiah  came,  no  one 
would  know  whence  He  was  ;  but  they  all  knew  *  whence  this  One  * 
was.  And  with  this  rough  and  ready  argument  of  a  coarse  realism, 
they,  like  so  many  among  us,  settled  off-hand  and  once  for  all  the 
great  question.  But  Jesus  could  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  His  poor 
weak  disciples,  let  it  rest  there.  *  Therefore '  He  lifted  up  Hiiy  voice,' 
that  it  reached  the  dispersing,  receding  multitude.  Yes,  they  thought 
they  knew  both  Him  and  whence  He  came.  It  would  have  been  so 
had  He  come  from  Himself.  But  He  had  been  sent,  and  He  that 
sent  Him  '  was  real ; '  ^  it  was  a  real  Mission,  and  Him,  Who  had 
thus  sent  the  Christ,  they  knew  not.     And  so,  with  a  reaffirmation  of 


I  In  the  original :  *  Can  it  be  7  * 

*  See  Book  II.  ch.  v.,  and  Appendix 
IX. 

»  *  Cried.* 

*  The  word  dKriBiySs  has  not  an  exact 
English  equivalent,  scarcely  a  Oerman 
one  {wahrhaftig  ?).  It  is  a  favourite  word 
of  St.  John's,  who  uses  it  eight  times  in 
his  Qospel,  or,  if  the  Revised  reading  viii. 
1 6  be  adopted,  nine  times  (i.  9 ;  iv.  23, 
37  ;  vi.  32  ;  vii.  28 ;  viii.  16  ? ;  xv.  1 ;  xvii. 
3  ;  xix.  35)  ;  and  four  times  in  his  First 
Epistle  (ii.  8,  and  three  times  in  ch.  v.  20). 
Ite  JohioniDe  meaning;  is  perhaps  best 


seen  when  in  joxtapofiitioii  with  JkXiiHt 
(for  example,  I  John  ii.  8).  B^  im  tk€ 
Booh  <ff  Jierelation^  where  It  oocoxb  ten 
times  (iii.  7,  14;  vi.  10;  zy.  8;  xvL  7; 

xix.  2, 9, 1 1 ;  xxi  6 ;  xxii.  6),  a  JUw  mmMm- 
meaning,  and  can  scaioely  be  dietin* 
guished  from  our  English  *tnie.'  It  la 
used,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  St.  J<dm^ 
Gospel  and  Epistle,  in  St  Luke  xvi.  11,  in 
1  Thess.  1.  9;  and  three  times  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (viiL  2 ;  ix.  24 ;  z. 
22).  We  may,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a 
word  to  which  a  Qredan,  n^  a  Jndsan 
meaning  attaches.    In  oor  view  it  refers 


'TE  SHALL  SEEK  ME,  AND  NOT  FIND  ME.' 
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His  twofold  claim,  His  Discourse  closed.*    But  they  had  understood     CHAP. 
His  allnsions,  and  in  their  anger  would  fain  have  laid  hands  on  Him,        ^ 
but  His  hour  had  not  come.     Yet  others  were  deeply  stirred  to  faith,  .g^jj^j^ 
Afl  they  parted  they  spoke  of  it  among  themselves,  and  the  sum  of  ^^  ^ 
it  all  was :  '  The  Christ,  when  He  cometh,  will  He  do  more  miracles 
(signs)  than  this  One  did  ? ' 

So  ended  the  first  teaching  of  that  day  in  the  Temple.  And  as 
the  people  dispersed,  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees — who,  no  doubt 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  yet  unwilling  to  be  in 
the  number  of  His  hearers,  had  watched  the  effect  of  His  Teaching 
—overheard  the  low,  furtive,  half-outspoken  remarks  ('  the  murmur- 
ing*) of  the  people  about  Him.  Presently  they  conferred  with  the 
heads  of  the  priesthood  and  the  chief  Temple-ofScials.*  Although 
there  was  neither  meeting,  nor  decree  of  the  Sanhedrin  about  it,  nor, 
indeed,  could  be,'  orders  were  given  to  the  Temple-guard  on  the  first 
possible  occasion  to  seize  Him.  Jesus  was  aware  of  it,  and  as,  either 
on  this  or  another  day.  He  was  moving  in  the  Temple,  watched  by  * 

the  spies  of  the  rulers  and  followed  by  a  mingled  crowd  of  disciples 
and  enemies,  deep  sadness  in  view  of  the  end  filled  His  heart.  '  Jesus 
therefore  said ' — no  doubt  to  His  disciples,  though  in  the  hearing  of 
all — '  yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  you,  then  I  go  away  ^  to  Him  that 
sent  Me.  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  not  find  Me;  and  where  I  am, 
thither  ye  cannot  come.'**  Mournful  words,  these,  which  were  only  ^rr  33,34 
too  soon  to  become  true.  But  those  who  heard  them  naturally  failed 
to  comprehend  their  meaning.  Was  He  about  to  leave  Palestine,  and 
go  to  the  Diaspora  of  the  Greeks,  among  the  dispersed  who  lived  in 
heathen  lands,  to  teach  the  Greeks  ?  Or  what  could  be  His  meaning  ? 
Bat  we,  who  hear  it  across  these  centuries,  feel  as  if  their  question, 
like  the  suggestion  of  the  High-Priest  at  a  later  period,  nay,  like  so 
many  saggestions  of  men,  had  been,  all  unconsciously,  prophetic  of 
the  future. 


to  the  true  ai  the  real,  and  the  real  as 
that  which  haa  become  oatwaidlj  tme. 
I  do  not  quite  ondentaDd — and,  ao  far  as 
I  imdaitBiid  it^  I  do  not  agree  with,  the 
▼iew  of  Orem^  (BibL  TheoL  Lex.,  Engl. 
ed.  p.  86X  that  'AAn^u^r  is  related  to 
AXiffiff  as  form  to  contents  or  sabstance.' 
The  distinction  between  the  Jadean  and 
the  Qradan  meaidng  is  not  only  borne 
oat  hf  the  Book  of  Bevelation  (which 
uses  it  hi  the  Jodcan  sense),  bat  by 
Bcdoa.  zlii.  S  11.  In  the  LXX.  it  stands 
far  not  fswei  than  twelve  Hebrew  words. 
<  Otttheheadaandohieioflteialsof  the 


Priesthood,  see  *  The  Temple  and  its  Ser- 
vices,' ch.  iv.,  especially  pp.  75-77. 

•  Only  those  unacquainted  with  the 
judicial  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrin  could 
imagine  that  there  had  been  a  regular 
meeting  and  decree  of  that  tribunal. 
That  would  have  required  a  formal 
accusation,  witnesses,  examination,  &c. 

■  Canon  Wegtctttt  marks,  that  the  word 
here  used  (  wrct-yw)  indicates  a  personal  act, 
while  another  word  (iropcvo/AOi)  marks 
a  purpose  or  mission,  and  yet  a  tliird 
word  (At^px^MsO  expresses  simple  separa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

'in  THB  last,  THB  great  DAT  OF  THB  FXAflT/ 

(St.  John  viL  37— viii.  11.) 

It  was  'the  last,  the  great  day  of  the  Feast/  and  Jesus  was  once 
more  in  the  Temple.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  the  con- 
cluding day  of  the  Feast,  and  not,  as  most  modem  writers  suppose, 
its  Octave,  which,  in  Rabbinic  language,  was  regarded  as  '  a  festival 
by  itself.'*  ^  But  such  solemn  interest  attaches  to  the  Feast,  and  this 
occurrence  on  its  last  day,  that  we  must  try  to  realise  the  scene.  We 
have  here  the  only  Old  Testament  typo  yet  unfulfilled;  the  only 
Jewish  festival  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  cycle  of  the  Christian 
year,*  just  because  it  points  forward  to  that  great,  yet  unfulfilled  hope 
of  the  Church :  the  ingathering  of  Earth's  nations  to  the  Christ. 

The  celebration  of  the  Feast  corresponded  to  its  great  meaning. 
Not  only  did  all  the  priestly  families  minister  during  that  week,  but 
it  has  been  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  446  Priests,  with,  of  course,  a 
corresponding  number  of  Levites,  were  required  for  its  sacrificial 
worship.  In  general,  the  services  were  the  same  every  day,  except 
that  the  number  of  buUocks  ofiered  decreased  daily  from  thirteen  on 
the  first,  to  seven  on  the  seventh  day.  Only  during  the  first  two, 
and  on  the  last  festive  day  (as  also  on  the  Octave  of  the  Feast),  was 
strict  Sabbatic  rest  enjoined.  On  the  intervening  half-holydays  (Choi 
haMoed),  although  no  new  labour  was  to  be  undertaken,  unless  in  tlie 
public  service,  the  ordinary  and  necessary  avocations  of  the  home 
and  of  life  were  carried  on,  and  especially  all  done  that  was  required 


■  Hence  the  benediction  said  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Feast  is  not  only  said 
on  the  first  of  that  of  Tabernacles,  but 
also  on  the  octave  of  it  (Sukk.  48  a). 
The  sacrifices  for  that  occasion  were  quite 
different  from  those  for  *  Tabernacles  ;  * 
the  •  booths  '  were  removed ;  and  the  pe- 
culiar rites  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
no  longer  obeerved.    This  is  distinctly 


stated  in  Sukk.  Iv.  1,  and  the  diveigiiig 
opinion  of  R.  Jehudah  on  this  and  another 
point  is  formaUy  rejected  in  Toe.  Sukk. 
iii.  16.  For  the  six  points  of  difference 
between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  it« 
Octa^  e,  see  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  yiiL 

*  Dishop  Hanchcrg  speaks  of  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  Martrrs  as  piurt*f  olfiUneiit 
of  the  typical  meaiUDg  ol  that  Venrtb 
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fiv  the  fefitive  season.    Bat '  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast/     ohap. 
WB8  marked  by  special  observances.  VU 

Let  OS  snppose  ourselves  in  the  number  of  worshippers,  who  on  '      '"""^ 
'the last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  are  leavinpr  their  ^  booths '  at 
daybreak  to  take  part  in  the  service.     The  pilgrims  are  all  in  festive 
vnj.    In  his  right  hand  each  carries  what  is  called  the  Imhl)h^^ 
which,  although  properly  meaning  *•  a  branch,'  or  '  palm-branch,'  con- 
fiiaiied  of  a  myrtle  and  willow-branch  tied  together  with  a  palm-branch 
between  them.     This  was  supposed  to  be  in  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mand, Lev.  xxiii.  40.      *The  fruit  (A.V.  'boughs')  of  the  goodly 
trees,'  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  of  Scripture,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  Ethrogy  the  so-called  Paradise-apple  (according  to  Bar.  R.  15,  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree),  a  species  of  citron.*    This  Ethrog  each  •  Targ.  on. 
worshipper  carries  in  his  left  hand.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  Pscoi^'uu. 
that  this  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxiii.  40  was  given  by  the  Rabbis  ;  ^  St.  JSii.'"^ 
perhaps  more  interesting  to  know,  that  this  was  one  of  the  points  in  Aiit.xiiL  is 
controversy  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  ^  ^^^  p 

Thus  armed  with  Lidabh  in  their  right,  and  Ethrog  in  their  left  ^'jj*|5f"^* 
hands,  the  festive  multitude  would  divide  into  three  bands.     Some  JJ*^"*  ^' 
would  remain  in  the  Temple  to  attend  the  preparation  of  the  Morn- 
ing Sacrifice.   Another  band  would  go  in  procession  ^  below  Jerusalem '  ^  •  suu.  w.  6 
to  a  place  called  Moza,  the  '  Kolonia '  of  the  Jerusalem  Tabiiud,^  which  '  Jcr.  su..:.. 
some  have  sought  to  identify  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  Resurrection- 
Evening.'    At  Moza  they  cut   down  willow-branches,  with  which, 
amidst  the  blasts  of  the  Priests'  trumpets,  they  adorned  the  altar, 
forming  a  leafy  canopy  about  it.     Yet  a  third  company  were  taking 
part'  in  a  still  more  interesting  service.     To  the  sound  of  music  a 
procession  started  from  the  Temple.     It  followed  a  Priest  who  bore  a 
golden  pitcher,  capable  of  holding  three  log.^    Onwards  it  passed, 
probably,  through  Ophel,  which  recent  investigations  have  shown  to 
have  been  covered  with  buildings  to  the  very  verge  of  Siloam,  down 
the  edge  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  where  it  merges  into  that  of  the 
Kedron.     To  this  day  terraces  mark  where  the  gardens,  watered  by 
the  living  spring,  extended  from  the  King's  Gardens  by  the  spring 
Eogel  down  to  the  entrance  into  the  Tyropceon.     Here  was  the  so- 
cdled  *  Fountain-Gate,'  and  still  within  the  City-wall  '  the  Pool  of 
Siloam/  the  overflow  of  which  fed  a  lower  pool.     As  already  stated, 
it  was  at  the  merging  of  the  Tyi*opoeon  into  the  Kedron  Valley,  in 

*  Alio  ImMka  and  LuJeifhha.  p.  636,  Doto  3. 

*  Tor  a  fuU  diacimioD  of  thiBpolDt»iee         *  Bather  more  than  two  pinta. 
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BOOK  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Jemsalem.  The  Pool  of  Sfloam  was  fed 
IV        by  the  living  spring  farther  up  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Kedron 

'  *  Valley,  which  presently  bears  the  name  of  *  the  Virgin's  Fountcdn/ 
but  represents  the  ancient  En-Rogel  and  Gihon.  Indeed,  the  very 
canal  which  led  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  the  inscription  of  the 
workmen  upon  it,  has  lately  been  excavated.^  Though  chiefly  of 
historical  interest,  a  sentence  may  be  added.     The  Pool  of  Siloam  is 

NehTfe  15  *'^®  same  as  *  the  King's  Pool '  of  Neh.  ii.  14.»  It  was  made  by  King 
Hezekiah,  in  order  both  to  divert  from  a  besieging  army  the  spring 
of  Gihon,  which  could  not  be  brought  within  the  City-wall,  and  yet 

«riL  »?•»     ^  bring  its  waters  within  the  City.^    This  explains  the  origin  of 

2KingB  ji.    the  name  Siloam,  *  sent ' — a  conduit  ® — or  *  Siloah,'  as  Josephus  calls 

•  St.  John  it.  Lastly,  we  remember  that  it  was  down  in  the  valley  at  Gihon  (or 
ill  Kin  L  En-Eogel),  that  Solomon  was  proclaimed,*  while  the  opposite  faction 
85,88  beld  revel,  and  would  have  made  Adonijah  king,  on  the  diSZoheleth 

(the  modem  Zahweileh)  right  over  against  it,  not  a  hundred  yards 

•  1  Kings  L  9  distant,®  where  they  must,  of  course,  have  distinctly  heard  the  sound 

of  the  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  as  Solomon  was  pro- 
ber. 41        claimed  king.' 

But  to  return.  When  the  Temple-procession  had  reached  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Priest  filled  his  golden  pitcher  from  its  waters.' 
Then  they  went  back  to  the  Temple,  so  timing  it,  that  they  should 
arrive  just  as  they  were  laying  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  great 
HL  8*"  ^^^  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,*  towards  the  close  of  the  ordinary  Morning- 
Sacrifice  service.  A  threefold  blast  of  the  Priests'  trumpets  welcomed 
the  arrival  of  the  Priest,  as  he  entered  through  the  '  Water-gate,' ' 
which  obtained  its  name  from  this  ceremony,  and  passed  straight 
into  the  Court  of  the  Priests.  Here  he  was  joined  by  another  Priest, 
who  carried  the  wine  for  the  drink-offering.  The  two  Priests  ascended 
*the  rise'  of  the  altar,  and  turned  to  the  left.  There  were  two 
silver  funnels  here,  with  narrow  openings,  leading  down  to  the  base 
of  the  altar.  Into  that  at  the  east,  which  was  somewhat  wider,  the 
wine  was  poured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  into  the  western 
and  narrower  opening,  the  people  shouting  to  the  Priest  to  raise  his 
hand,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he  poured  the  water  into  the  funnel. 
For,  although  it  was  held,  that  the  water-pouring  was  an  ordi- 

>  Carioiisly,  in  that  passage  the  spring  had  been  provided  the  day  before.  _ 

of  the  river  is  designated  by  the  word  '  One  of  the  gates  that  opened' from 

Jfata,  *  the  Terrace  *  on  the  9onth  side  Qf  ^% 

'  Except  on  a  Sabbath,  and  on  the  first  Temple. 
day  of  the  Feast.    On  these  occasions  it 
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nanoe  institnted  by  Moses,  '  a  Halakhah  of  Moses  from  Sinai/  *  this     CHAP, 
was  another  of  the  points  disputed  by  the  Sadducees.^     And,  indeed,       VII 
to  give  practical  e£^t  to  their  views,  the  High-Priest  Alexander  ^"^^    "TT' 
JttuuBns  had  on  one  occasion  poured  the  water  on  the  ground,  when  <▼• « ;  sftuc 
he  was  nearly  murdered,  and  in  the  riot,  that  ensued,  six  thousand 
persons  were  killed  in  the  Temple.^  ySTAitT*' 

Immediately  after  *  the  pouring  of  water,'  the  great  j  Hallol,'  con-  ^^  "• » 
listing  of  Psalms  cziii.  to  cxviii.  (inclusive),  was  chanted  antiphon- 
ally,  or  rather,  with  responses,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute. 
As  the  Levites  intoned  the  first  line   of  each  Psalm,  the  people 
repeated  it ;  while  to  each  of  the  other  lines  they  responded  by 
HaUdu  Tah  Q  Praise  ye  the  Lord ').     But  in  Psalm  cxviii.  the  people 
not  only  repeated  the  first  line,  '  0  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,'  but  idso 
these,  *  Othen,  work  now  salvation,  Jehovah,'®  ^0  Lord,  send  now  •Ps.rxriiL 
prosperity ; '  ^  and  again,  at  the  close  of  the  Psalm,  ^  0  give  thanks  to  a  yer.  s< 
the  Lord/     As  they  repeated  these  lines,  they  shook  towards  the 
altar  the  Ltdahh  which  they  held  in  their  hands — as  if  with  this 
token  of  the  past  to  express  the  reality  and  cause  of  their  praise,  and 
to  remind  God  of  His  promises.     It  is  this  moment  which  should  be 
chiefly  kept  in  view. 

The  festive  morning-service  was  followed  by  the  offering  of  the 
special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  with  their  drink-oiferiugs,  and  by  the 
P&alm  for  the  day,  which,  on  *  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,' 
was  Ptalm  Ixxxii.  from  verse  5.®  *     The  Psalm  was,  of  course,  chanted,  •  sukk.  ssa: 
as  always,  to  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  Yad  haChaa 
its  three  sections  the  Priests  blew  a  threefold  blast,  while  the  people  Temid. 

uMos.  X  11 

bowed  down  in  worship.     In  further  symbolism  of  this  Feast,  as  (Toi.iii.'p. 
pointing  to  the  ingathering  of  the  heathen  nations,  the  public  services 
closed  with  a  procession  round  the  Altar  by  the  l^riests,  who  chanted 

*  O  then,  work  now  salvation,  Jehovah  !  0  Ji^hovah,  send  now  pro- 
sperity.' '  But  on  '  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  this  proces-  'P«.cxTiiL 
sion  of  Priests  made  the  circuit  of  the  altar,  not  only  once,  but  seven 
times,  as  if  they  were  again  compassing,  but  now  with  prayer,  the 
Gentile  Jericho  which  barred  their  possession  of  the  promised  land. 
Henoe  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  Feast  was  also  called  that  of 

•  the  Great  Hosannah.'    As  the  people  left  the  Temple,  they  saluted 

the  altar  with  words  of  thanks,^^  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  tsukkMr.! 

'  On  the  other  hand,  B.  Akiba  main-  days  of  the  Feast,  and  a  detailed  doscrip- 

tained^tbat  the  *  water-pouring'  was  pre-  tion  of  the  Feast  itself,  see  *  The  Temple 

Kribed  in  the  writUn  Law.  and  its  Services/  eh.  ziv. 

>  Far  the  Fnhni  chanted  on  the  other 
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BOOK     they  shook  off  the  leaves  on  the  willow-brancheB  round  the  altar, 
IV        and  beat  their  palm-branches  to  pieces.*    On  the  same  afternoon  the 
^     ^  '  booths '  were  dismantled,  and  the  Feast  ended.^ 
6  We  can  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  at  what  part  of  the 

**°*^®  services  of  *  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  '  If  any  one  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink !  *  It 
must  have  been  with  special  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  water,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  considered  the 
central  part  of  the  service.*  Moreover,  all  would  understand  that 
His  words  must  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  rite  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  symbolical  of  His  outpouring.  The  forthpouring 
of  the  water  was  immediately  followed  by  the  chanting  of  the 
Hallel.  But  after  that  there  must  have  been  a  short  pause  to 
prepare  for  the  festive  sacrifices  (the  Musaph),  It  was  then, 
immediately  after  the  symbolic  rite  of  water-pouring,  immediately 
after  the  people  had  responded  by  repeating  those  lines  from  Psalm 
cxviii. — given  thanks,  and  prayed  that  Jehovah  would  send  salvation 
and  prosperity,  and  had  shaken  their  Lulahh  towards  the  altar,  thus 
praising  '  with  heart,  and  mouth,  and  hands,'  and  then  silence  had 
fallen  upon  them — that  there  rose,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  throughout 
the  Temple,  the  Voice  of  Jesus.  He  interrupted  not  the  services, 
for  they  had  for  the  moment  ceased  :  He  interpreted,  and  He  ftdfilled 
them. 

Whether  we  realise  it  in  connection  with  the  deeply-stirring 
rites  just  concluded,  and  the  song  of  praise  that  had  scarcely  died 
out  of  the  air ;  or  think  of  it  as  a  vast  step  in  advance  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  Manifestation,  the  scene  is  equally  wondrous.  But  yester- 
day they  had  been  divided  about  Him,  and  the  authorities  had  given 
directions  to  take  Him ;  to-day  He  is  not  only  in  the  Temple,  but, 
at  the  close  of  the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  Feast,  asserting,  within 
the  hearing  of  all,  His  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  all, 
and  the  true  Messiah !  And  yet  there  is  neither  harshness  of  com- 
mand nor  violence  of  threat  in  His  proclamation.  It  is  the  King, 
meek,  gentle,  and  loving ;  the  Messiah,  Who  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  Who  will  not  lift*  up  His  Voice  in  tone  of  anger,  but 
speak  in  accents  of  loving,  condescending  compassion,  Who  now 
bids,  whosoever  thirsteth,  come  unto  Him  and  drink.  And  so  the 
words  have  to  all  time  remained  the  call  of  Christ  to  all  that  thirst, 

'  I  must  respectfully  differ  from  Canon      *  water-pouring '  had  taken  place  on  the 
West4Mftt  (ad  loc.)  when  he  regards  it  as      day  when  ourLord  80  pointed  to  the  fill- 
a  doabtful  qneistion  whether  or  not  the      filn^ent  of  ita  qrmbdUoal  miwirtny 
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lAenoe-  or  whatHMieyer  their  need  and  longing  of  soul  may  be.     But,     CHAF. 

m  WB  listen  to  these  words  as  originally  spoken,  we  feel  how  they        VC. 

Burk  that  Christ's  hour  was  indeed  coming :  the  preparation  past ;  ^      '      ' 

tlie  manifestation  in  the  present,  unmistakable,  urgent^  and  loving ; 

sod  the  final  conflict  at  hand. 

Of  those  who  had  heard  Him,  none  bnt  mast  have  understood 
thst^  if  the  invitation  were  indeed  real,  and  Christ  the  fulfilment  of 
sD,  then  the  {rnxnise  also  had  its  deepest  meaning,  that  he  who 
bslieved  on  Him  woold  not  only  receive  the  promised  fulness  of  the 
Spirit,  bnt  give  it  forth  to  the  fertilising  of  the  barren  waste  around. 
It  WM,  truly,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture-promise,  not  of  one 
bat  of  all :  that  in  Messianic  times  the  Ncdthi,  '  prophet,'  literally  the 
weller  forth,  viz.,  of  the  Divine,  should  not  be  one  or  unotlier  select 
individoal,  bnt  that  He  would  pour  out  on  all  His  handmaidens  and 
serrants  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  the  moral  wilderness  of  this 
worid  be  changed  into  a  fruitful  garden.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly 
staled  in  the  Targum  which  thus  paraphrases  Is.  xliv.  3 :  *  I^^hold, 
aa  the  waters  are  poured  out  on  arid  ground  and  spread  over  the  dry 
•oil,  BO  will  I  give  the  Spirit  of  My  Holiness  on  thy  sons,  and  My 
Uening  on  thy  children's  children.'  What  was  new  to  them  was, 
that  all  this  was  treasured  up  in  the  Christ,  that  out  of  His  fulness 
men  might  receive,  and  grace  for  grace.  And  yet  even  this  was  not 
quite  new.  For,  was  it  not  the  fulfilment  of  that  old  prophetic  cry  : 
*The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  upon  Me:  therefore  has  He 
Meesiahed  (anointed)  Me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  poor'? 
So  then,  it  was  nothing  new,  only  the  happy  fulfilment  of  the  old, 
when  He  thus  *  spake  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  who  believed 
on  Him  should  receive,'  not  then,  but  upon  His  M(»ssianic  exaltation. 
And  so  we  scarcely  wonder  that  many,  on  hearing  Him,  said, 
khough  not  with  that  heart-conviction  which  would  have  led  to 
self-aarrender,  that  He  was  the  Prophet  promised  of  old,  even  the 
Christ,  while  others,  by  their  side,  regarding  Ilim  as  a  Galilean,  the  . 
Son  of  Joseph,  raised  the  ignorant  objection  that  lie  conld  not  bo  tlu? 
Messiah,  since  the  latter  must  be  of  the  seed  of  David  and  come 
from  Bethlehem.  Nay,  such  was  the  anger  of  some  against  what 
ikey  r^arded  a  dangerous  seducer  of  the  poor  people,  that  they 
woold  fain  have  laid  violent  hands  on  Him.  But  amidst  all  thi.<^, 
ike  stnxigest  testimony  to  His  Person  and  Mission  remains  to  bo 
tdd.  It  Gsme,  as  so  often,  from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  least  have 
expected.  Those  Temple-officers,  whom  the  authorities  had 
to  watch  an  opportunity  for  seizing  Jesus,  camo  baek 
TOL.XL  M 
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without  having  done  their  behest,  and  that,  when,  manifestly,  the 
scene  in  the  Temple  might  have  offered  the  desired  gronnd  for  His 
imprisonment.  To  the  question  of  the  Pharisees,  they  oonld  only 
give  this  reply,  which  has  ever  since  remained  nnqnestionable  fact  of 
history,  admitted  alike  by  friend  and  foe :  ^  Never  man  so  spake  as 
this  man.'  ^  For,  as  all  spiritual  longing  and  all  upward  tending,  not 
only  of  men  but  even  of  systems,  consciously  or  unconsciously  tends 
^  John  towards  Christ,*  so  can  we  measure  and  judge  all  i^Btems  by  this, 
which  no  sober  student  of  history  will  gainsay,  that  no  man  or  system 
ever  so  spake. 

It  was  not  this  which  the  Pharisees  now  gainsaid,  but  rather  the 
obvious,  and,  we  may  add,  logical,  inference  from  it.     The  scene 
which  followed  is  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  that  it  alone  would  suffice  to 
prove  the  Jewish,  and  hence  Johannine,  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.     The  harsh  sneer :  ^  Are  ye  also  led  astray  ? '  is  succeeded 
by  pointing  to  the  authority  of  the  learned  and  great,  who  with  one 
accord  were  rejecting  Jesus.     *  But  this  people ' — the  country-people 
(Am  ha-arez)^  the  ignorant,  unlettered  rabble — '  are  cursed.*     Suffi- 
cient has  been  shown  in  previous  parts  of  this  book  to  explain  alike 
the  Pharisaic  claim  of  authority  and  their  almost  unutterable  contempt 
of  the  unlettered.     So  far  did  the  latter  go,  that  it  would  refuse,  not 
»» Pes.  49  6     Qjjy  nil  family  connection  and  friendly  intercourse,^  but  even  the 
•BabaB.8  6  bread  of  charity,  to  the  unlettered ; '  nay,  that,  in  theory  at  least, 
« Pe«.  49 »     it  would  have  regarded  their  murder  as  no  sin,**  and  even  cut  them 
» Kcthub.      off  from  the  hope  of  the  Resurrection.*  *    But  is  it  not  true,  that,  even 

111  o 

in  our  days,  this  double  sneer,  rather  than  argument,  of  the  Phari- 
sees is  the  main  reason  of  the  disbelief  of  so  many :  Which  of  the 
learned  believe  on  Him?  but  the  ignorant  multitude  are  led  by 
superstition  to  ruin. 

There  was  one  standing  among  the  Temple-authorities,  whom  an 
uneasy  conscience  would  not  allow  to  remain  quite  silent.  It  was 
the  Sanhedrist  Nicodemus,  still  a  night-disciple,  even  in  brightest 
noon-tide.  He  could  not  hold  his  pe^ice,  and  yet  he  dared  not  speak 
for  Christ.  So  he  made  compromise  of  both  by  taking  the  part  cSj 
and  speaking  as,  a  righteous,  rigid  Sanhedrist.  ^  Does  our  Law  jadge 
(pronounce  sentence  upon)  a  man,  except  it  first  hear  from  himself 
and  know  what  he  doeth  ? '  From  the  Rabbinic  point  of  view,  no 
sounder  judicial  saying  could  have  been  uttered.     Yet  such  common- 

*  Whether  or  not  the  last  three  words  *  For    fuller    details    the    reader    Is 

are  spurious  is,  so  far  a8  the  sense  of  tlie  referred  to   WadfemmiC$  SoCa.  pp.  516* 

words  is  concerned,  matter  of  compara-.  619. 
tire  indifference. 
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places  impose  not  on  any  one,  nor  even  serve  any  good  purpose. 
It  helped  not  the  cause  of  Jesus,  and  it  disguised  not  the  advocacy 
of  NioodemuB.  We  know  what  was  thought  of  Galilee  in  the 
Babbinic  world.  'Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  ?  Search  and  see,  for 
cmt  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet/ 

And  80  ended  this  incident,  which,  to  all  concerned,  might  have 
been  so  frnitfbl  of  good.  Once  more  Nicodemus  was  left  alone,  as 
every  one  who  has  dared  and  yet  not  dared  for  Christ  is  after  all  such 
bootless  oompronuses;  alone — ^with  sore  heart,  stricken  conscience, 
and  a  great  longing.^ 


CHAP. 

vn 


*  The  reader  will  obeeiTe,  that  the 
nanmtiTe  of  the  woman  taken  in  adolteiy, 
as  alflo  the  previoae  verse  (St.  John  yii. 
fi3-TiiL  11)  have  been  left  out  in  this 
History — although  with  great  reluctance. 
By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  characterise 
that  sectioii  as  Apocryphal,  nor  indeed  to 
ptoooonoe  any  opinion  as  to  the  reality 
of  some  sadh  oocnrrenoe.  For,  it  contains 
mnc^  which  we  instinctively  feel  to  be 
like  the  Master,  both  in  what  Christ  is 
reprasented  as  saying  and  as  doing.  All 
that  we  xeloctantly  fM  boond  to  main- 
tain is,  that  the  narrative  in  its  present 
form  did  lut  exist  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  and,  indeed,  eauld  not  have 
•^■*«^  For  a  summary  of  the  external 
evidence  against  the  Johannine  author- 
ship of  tlM  passage,  I  would  refer  to 
Canon  WetteAfi  Sote,  ad  loc.,  in  the 
'Speaker's  Commentary.*  But  there  is 
also  iMtemal  evidence,  and,  to  my  mind 
at  least,  most  cogent,  against  its  authen- 
ticity—at any  rate,  in  its  present  form. 
From  first  to  last  it  is  utterly  un-Jewish. 
Aooordingly,  unbiassed  critics  who  are 
conversant  either  with  Jewish  legal  pro- 
oeduey  or  with  the  habits  and  views 
of  the  people  at  the  time,  would  feel 
obliged  to  r^ect  it,  even  if  the  external 
evkbnoe  had  been  as  strong  in  its  favour 
as  ft  b  for  its  rejection.  Archdeacon 
Jhrmr  has,  indeed,  devoted  to  the  illns- 
tntkm.of  this  narrative  some  of  his  most 
l^ctorial  pages.  But,  with  all  his  ability 
and  eloquence,  his  references  to  Jewish 
law  and  ofaaervanoes  are  not  such  as  to 
aatisiy  the  requirements  of  criticism.  To 
this  general  objeotim  to  their  correctness 
I  must  add  a  protest  against  the  views 
wbidi  he  peseiits  of  VSt  moral  state  of 


Jewish  society  at  the  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  whatever  point  we 
view  this  narrative — the  accusers,  the 
witnesses,  the  public  examination,  the 
bringing  of  the  woman  to  Jesus,  or  the 
punishment  claimed — it  presents  insuper- 
able difficulties.  That  a  woman  taken  in 
the  act  of  adult-cry  should  liave  been 
brought  before  Jesus  (and  apparently 
without  the  witnesses  to  her  crime) ;  that 
such  an  utterly  un-Jewish,  as  well  as  il- 
legal, proccdare  should  have  been  that 
of  the  *  Scribes  and  Pharisees ' ;  that  such 
a  breach  of  law,  and  of  what  Judaism 
would  regard  as  decency,  should  have 
been  perpetrated  to  *  tempt'  Him ;  or  that 
the  Scribes  should  have  been  so  ignorant 
as  to  substittite  stoning;  for  strangulation, 
as  the  punishment  of  arlultery;  lastly, 
that  this  scene  should  have  been  enacted 
in  the  Temple,  prosents  a  veritable 
climax  of  impossibilities.  I  can  only 
expre.'^s  snrprise  that  Archdejicon  larrar 
should  have  suggested  that  the  *  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  Iiad  grrtwn  intx)  a  kind 
of  vintage-fa*«tival,  which  would  often 
degenerate  into  acts  of  licence  and  im- 
morality,' or  that  the  lives  of  the  religious 
leaders  of  Israel  *  were  often  stained ' 
with  such  sins.  The  first  statement  is 
quite  ungrounded ;  and  as  for  the  second, 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  instiince  in  which 
a  charge  of  adulter}*  is  brought  against 
a  Rabbi  of  that  period.  The  (juotatioiis 
in  Sejfj)*)!  Leben  Jesu  (vol.  v.  p.  183), 
which  Archdeacon  Farrar  adduces,  are 
not  to  cases  in  point,  however  much, 
from  the  Cnristian  point  of  \iew,  we  may 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  the  Rabbis  there 
mentioned. 


*i 
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TEACHING   IN   THE  TEMPLE  ON  THE  OCTAVE  OF  THE  FBA8T  OF   TiBERNACLBS. 

(St.  John  viii.  12-69.) 

The  startling  teaching  on  '  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast/  was 
not  the  only  one  delivered  at  that  season.  The  impression  left  on  the 
mind  is,  that  after  silencing,  as  they  thought,  Nicodemus,  the  leaders 
of  the  Pharisees  had  dispersed.*  The  Addresses  of  Jesus  which  fol- 
lowed must,  therefore,  have  been  delivered,  either  later  on  that  day, 
or,  what  on  every  account  seems  more  likely,  chiefly,  or  all,  on  the 
next  day,^  which  was  the  Octave  of  the  Feast,  when  the  Temple  wonld 
be  once  more  thronged  by  worshippers. 

On  this  occasion  we  find  Christ,  first  in  'The  Treasury,'*  and 
then  ^  in  some  unnamed  part  of  the  sacred  building,  in  all  probabi- 
lity one  of  the  '  Porches.'  Greater  freedom  could  be  here  enjoyed, 
since  these  *  Porches,'  which  enclosed  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  did 
not  form  part  of  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter  sense.  Discussions 
might  take  place,  in  which  not,  as  in  *  the  Treasury,'  only  *  the  Phari- 
sees,' ^  but  the  people  generally,  might  propound  questions,  answer, 
or  assent.  Again,  as  regards  the  requirements  of  the  present  narra- 
tive, since  the  Porches  opened  upon  the  Court,  the  Jews  might  there 
pick  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him  (which  would  have  been  impossible  in 
any  part  of  the  Sanctuary  itself),  while,  lastly,  Jesus  might  easily 
pass  out  of  the  Temple  in  the  crowd  that  moved  through  the  Porches 
to  the  outer  gates.' 


1  Tins,  although  St.  John  vii.  53  most 
bo  rejected  as  spuriDUs.  But  the  whole 
context  seems  to  imply,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent the  auditory  of  Jcaus  liad  dispersed. 

*  It  is,  however,  not  unUkely  that  the 
first  address  (vv.  12-19)  may  have  been 
delivered  on  the  afternoon  of  the  *Last 
Day  of  the  Feast,'  when  the  cessation  of 
preparations  for  the  Temple-illumination 
may  have  given  the  outward  occasion  for 
the   words :    *  I  am    the  Light  of   the 


World.'    The  »dUir  of  ▼▼.  13  and  SI  i 

in  each  case  to  indicate  a  fresh  penlod  of 
time.  Besides,  we  can  scaroely  wiyiiuwi 
tliat  all  from  vii.  37  to  viii.  69  had  takm 
place  the  same  daj.  For  this  <m»^  oUwr 
aniTuments  on  the  point,  see  Ziieke^  toL  IL 
pp.  27i)-281. 

'  The  last  clauses  of  ver.  69,  'going 
through  the  midst  of  them  went  His  way, 
and  so  passed  by/  must  be  omitted  as 
spurious. 
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Bat  the  narratiye  first  transports  ns  into  '  the  Treasury/  where     obap. 
•the  Pharisees  *— or  leaders — would  alone  venture  to  speak.   It  ought      vm 
to  be  specially  marked,  that  if  they  laid  not  hands  on  Jesus  when  He  '      '    ** 
dared  to  teach  in  this  sacred  locality,  and  that  such  unwelcome  doc- 
trine, His  immunity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  higher  appointment  of 
God :  *  because  His  hour  had  not  yet  come/  *  An  archaeological  ques-  •  tw.  so 
tion  may  here  be  raised  as  to  the  exact  localisation  of  '  the  Treasury,' 
whether  it  was  the  colonnade  around  ^  the  Court  of  the  Women,'  in 
which  the  receptacles  for  charitable    contributions — the   so-called 
Shopharoihy  or  ^  trumpets' — were  placed,**  or  one  of  the  two  *  cham-  jsii«i*i.^*« 
bers  *  in  which,  respectively,  secret  gifts  *  and  votive  offerings  *  were 
deposited.^'     The  former  seems  the  most  likely.     In  any  case,  it  •siieg^.v 
would  be  within  *  the  Court  of  the  Women,'  the  common  meeting- 
place  of  the  worshippers,  and,  as  we  may  say,  the  most  generally 
attended  part  of  the  Sanctuary.^    Here,  in  the  hearing  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  took  place  the  first  Dialogue  between  Christ  and  the 
Pharisees. 

It  opened  with  what  probably  was  an  allusion  alike  to  one  of  the 
great  ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  its  symbolic  mean- 
ing, and  to  an  express  Messianic  expectation  of  the  Rabbis.     As  the 
MJAiiaVi  states :  On  the  first,**  or,  as  the  Talmud  would  have  it,«  *  sukk.  v.  a 
on  every  night*  of  the  festive  week,  'the  Court  of  the  Women'  ssl^'sukt 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  night  spent  in  the  demonstra- 


tions already  described.  This  was  called  ^  the  joy  of  the  feast.'  This 
•  festive  joy,'  of  which  the  origin  is  obscure,  was  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  hope  of  earth's  great  harvest-joy  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  so  pointed  to  '  the  days  of  the  Messiah.'  In 
with  this  we  mark,  that  the  term  *  light '  was  specially 


V  Dllllim.lijI 


>  The  ao-caUed  *  chamber  of  the 
dXent '  (CSUiJUrin),  SheqaL  v.  6. 

*  The  '  dhamber  of  the  vesseU '  {Ke- 
Um},  It  was  probably  over,  or  in  this 
chamber  that  Agrippa  hong  up  the  golden 
BMmorial-chain  m  hia  captivity  (Jos, 
Antiq.  ziz.  6. 1). 

'  C6mp.  gen^raUy  *  The  Temple  and  its 
Svrioeit*  ppw  S6, 27. 

*  The  '  Court  of  the  Women '  (Tvrai- 
mmvbj  Jm,  Jeiw,  War  v.  6.  8 ;  comp.  also 
▼.  6.  S),  80  called,  becaoBe  women  could 
not  penetrate  farther.  It  was  the  real 
Coozt  of  the  Sanctuary.  Here  Jeremuili 
atao  taught  (ziz.  14 ;  zxvi.  2).  But  it 
is  not  ooirect  to  state  (  Wertcatt),  that 
Iba  Oi^nifif^  OhMnber  of  the  Sanhedrin 
CgJtirt)  waa '  betireen  the  Ck>art  of  the 


Women  and  the  inner  court.'  It  was  in 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Court  of 
the  Priests — and  hence  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Court  of  the  Women. 
But — not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  Sauhe<lrin  no  longer  met  in  tliat 
Chamber— even  if  it  ha<i  been  nearer, 
Chritit's  teaching  in  the  Treasury  could 
not  (at  any  period)  *  have  been  within 
earshot  of  the  Sanhedrin/  since  it  would 
not  sit  on  that  day. 

^  Although  Habbi  Joshua  tells  (in  the 
Talmud),  that  during  all  the  nights  of 
tlio  festive  week  they  did  •  nut  taste 
sleep,'  this  seems  scarcely  credible,  and 
the  statement  of  the  Mishnah  is  the  more 
xational.  AfaimoniiieSy  however,  adopts  the 
view  of  the  Tahnad  (Uilch.  Lul.  viii.  12> 
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BOOK     applied  to  the  Messiah.      In   a  very  interesting  passage  of  the 
IV        Midrash  •  we  are  told,  that,  while  commonly  windows  were  made  wide 

•  Bemiib  R^  ^t^^ln  and  narrow  without,  it  was  the  opposite  in  the  Temple  of 
19,  ed.  Solomon,  becaase  the  light  issuing  from  the  Sanctuary  was  to  lighten 
p.  «2  a\  h  that  which  was  without.  This  reminds  us  of  the  language  of  devout 
ostLokoii.  old  Simeou  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,^  as  ^a  light  to  lighten  the 
"  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel.'    The  Midrash  further 

explains,  that,  if  the  light  in  the  Sanctuary  was  to  be  always  burning 
before  Jehovah,  the  reason  was,  not  that  He  needed  such  light,  but 
that  He  honoured  Israel  with  this  as  a  symbolic  command.  In 
Messianic  times  God  would,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  meaning 
of  this  rite,  *  kindle  for  them  the  Great  Light,'  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  point  to  them,  who  had  lit  the  light  for  Him  Who 
lightened  the  whole  world.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  Rabbis 
speak  of  the  original  light  in  which  Grod  had  wrapped  Himself  as  in 

«Ber.  B.  8  a  garment,®  and  which  could  not  shine  by  day,  because  it  would  have 
dimmed  the  light  of  the  sun.    From  this  light  that  of  the  sun,  moon, 

*Beinidb.R.  and  stars  had  been  kindled.**    It  was  now  reserved  under  the  throne 

•  Talk,  on  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Mcssiah,*  in  Whose  days  it  would  shine  forth  once 
Is.  ix.  more.  Lastly,  we  ought  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  another  Midrash,' 
16,  ed.      *    where,  after  a  remarkable  discussion  on  such  names  of  the  Messiah 

Wwreh.  D. 

«4a,  6*  '  as  *  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,'  *the  Branch,'  ^the  Comforter,' 
*  Shiloh,'  *  Compassion,'  His  Birth  is  connected  with  the  destmction, 
and  His  return  with  the  restoration  of  the  Temple.*  But  in  that 
very    passage    the    Messiah    is    also   specially  designated    as    the 

«in dml ii.  i  Enlightener,'  the  words  : «  *  the  light  dwelleth  witii  Him,'  being 
applied  to  Him. 

What  has  just  been  stated  shows,  that  the  Messianic  hope  of  the 

»st.LiikeiL  aged  Simeon**  most  truly  expressed  the  Messianic  thoughts  of  the 
time.  It  also  proves,  that  the  Pharisees  could  not  have  mistaken 
the  Messianic  meaning  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  their  reference  to 
the  past  festivity  :  *  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.'  This  circumstance 
is  itself  evidential  as  regards  this  Discourse  of  Christ,  the  truth  of 
this  narrative,  and  even  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
But,  indeed,  the  whole  Address,  the  argumentation  with  the  Phari- 
sees which  follows,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Discourse  to,  and 
argumentation  with,  the  Jews,  are  peculiarly  Jewish  in  their  form  of 
reasoning.  Substantially,  these  Discourses  are  a  continuation  of 
those  previously  delivered  at  this  Feast.     But  they  carry  the  arga- 

■  The  passage  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  regards  the  MeMiaiiio  ?i0Wi  of  the 
Babbis.    See  Appendix  IX. 
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meiit  one  important  step  both  backwards  and  forwards.     The  situa-     OHAP« 
tion  had  now  become  quite  dear,  and  neither  party  cared  to  conceal       ym 

it.     What  Jesns  had  gradually  communicated  to  the  disciples,  who  ' > — • 

were  bo  unwilling  to  receive  it,  had  now  become  an  acknowledged 
fact.  It  was  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  Jerusalem 
were  oompassing  the  Death  of  Jesus.  This  underlies  all  His  Words. 
And  He  sought  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose,  not  by  appealing  to 
their  pity  nor  to  any  lower  motive,  but  by  claiming  as  His  right  that, 
for  which  they  would  condemn  Him.  He  7vas  the  Sent  of  God,  the 
Messiah ;  although,  to  know  Him  and  His  Mission,  it  needed  moral 
kinship  with  Him  that  had  sent  Him.  But  this  led  to  the  very  root 
of  the  matter.  It  needed  moral  kinship  with  God :  did  Israel,  as  such, 
pofisess  it  ?  They  did  not ;  nay,  no  man  possessed  it,  till  given  him 
of  Grod.  This  was  not  exactly  new  in  these  Discourses  of  Christ,  but 
it  was  now  far  more  clearly  stated  and  developed,  and  in  that  sense 
new. 

We  also  are  too  apt  to  overlook  this  teaching  of  Christ — perhaps 
have  overlooked  it.  It  is  concerning  the  corruption  of  our  whole 
nature  by  sin,  and  hence  the  need  of  God-teaching,  if  we  are  to 
receive  the  Christ,  or  understand  His  doctrine.  That  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit; 
wherefore,  *  marvel  not  that  I  said,  Ye  must  be  bom  again.'  That 
had  been  Christ's  initial  teaching  to  Nicodemus,  and  it  became,  with 
growing  emphasis,  His  final  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  Israel.  It  is 
not  St.  Paul  who  first  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  our  entire  moral 
ruin:  he  had  learned  it  from  the  Christ.  It  fonns  the  very  basis 
of  Christianity ;  it  is  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  need  of  a  Redt'einer, 
and  the  rcUumale  of  the  work  which  Christ  came  to  do.  Tlie  iViest- 
hood  and  the  Sacrificial  Work  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  higher  a.spect 
of  His  Prophetic  Office,  and  the  true  meaning  of  His  Kingsliip,  t\s 
not  of  this  world,  are  based  upon  it.  Very  markedly,  it  constitutes 
the  starting-point  in  the  fundamental  divergence  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Synagogue  and  Christ — we  might  say,  to  all  time  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  teachers  of  Israel  knew  not,  nor 
believed  in  the  total  corruption  of  man — Jew  as  well  as  Gentile — 
and,  therefore,  felt  not  the  need  of  a  Saviour.  They  could  not 
understand  it,  how  ^  Except  a  man ' — at  least  a  Jew — were  *  bom 
again,'  and,  'fiom  above,'  he  could  not  enter,  nor  even  see,  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  They  understood  not  their  own  Bible :  the  story 
of  the  Fall — ^not  Moses  and  the  Prophets;  and  how  could  they 
understaod  Christ?  they  believed  not -them,  and  how  could  they 
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BOOK     believe  Him  ?    And  yet,  from  this  point  of  view,  but  only  fix)m  this, 
^       does  all  seem  clear:   the  Incarnation,  the  History  of  the  Tempta- 

^  '  ^  tion  and  Victory  in  the  Wilderness,  and  even  the  Cross.  Only  he 
who  has,  in  some  measure,  himself  felt  the  agony  of  the  first  garden, 
can  understand  that  of  Hie  second  garden.  HBii  they  understood, 
by  that  personal  experience  which  we  must  all  have  of  it,  the  Proto- 
Evangel  of  the  great  contest,  and  of  the  great  conquest  by  sufiering, 
they  would  have  f9llowed  its  lines  to  their  final  goal  in  the  Christ 
as  the  fulfilment  of  all.  And  so,  here  also,  were  the  words  of  Christ 
true,  that  it  needed  heavenly  teaching,  and  kinship  to  the  Divine,  to 
understand  His  doctrine. 

This  underlies,  and  is  the  main  object  <^  these  Discourses  of 
Christ.  As  a  corollary  He  would  teach,  that  Satan  was  not  a  merely 
malicious,  impish  being,  working  outward  destruction,  but  that  there 
was  a  moral  power  of  evU.  which  held  us  all — not  the  Gentile  world 
only,  but  even  the  most  favoured,  learned,  and  exalted  among  the  Jews. 
Of  this  power  Satan  was  the  concentration  and  impersonation ;  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  *  darkness.'  This  opens  up  the  reasoning  of 
Christ,  alike  as  expressed  and  implied.  He  presented  Himself  to 
them  as  the  Messiah,  and  hence  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  It 
resulted,  that  only  in  following  Him  would  a  man  *  not  walk  in  the 
darkness,'  *  but  have  the  light — and  that,  be  it  marked,  not  the 

•St.  j«im      light  of  knowledge,  but  of  life.*     On  the  other  hand,  it  also  followed, 

^^^*  that  all,  who  were  not  within  this  light,  were  in  darkness  and  in 
death. 

It  was  an  appeal  to  the  moral  in  His  hearers.  The  Pharisees 
sought  to  turn  it  aside  by  an  appeal  to  the  external  and  visiUe. 
They  asked  for  some  witness,  or  palpable  evidence,  of  what  they  called 

t»TBr.  18  His  testimony  about  Himself,^  well  knowing  that  such  could  only  be 
through  some  external,  visible,  miraculous  manifestation,  just  as  they 
had  formerly  asked  for  a  sign  from  heaven.  The  BifalOy  and  espe- 
cially the  Evangelic  history,  is  full  of  what  men  ordinarily^  and 
often  thoughtlessly,  call  the  miraculous.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
miraculous  would  have  become  the  magical,  which  it  never  is. 
If  Christ  had  yielded  to  their  appeal,  and  transferred  the  question 
from  the  moral  to  the  coarsely  external  sphere.  He  would  have  ceased 
to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Incarnation,  Temptation,  and  Gross,  the 
Messiah-Saviour.  It  would  have  been  to  un-Messiah  the  MessilJi  of 
the  Gospel,  for  it  was  only,  in  another  form,  a  repetition  of  the  Temp- 
tation.    A  miracle  or  sign  would  at  that  moment  have  been  a  monil 

I  Hark  here  the  definite  artude. 
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anachnmism — as  mucli  as  any  miracle  would  be  in  our  days/  when     CHAP, 
the  Christ  makes  His  appeal  to  the  moral,  and  is  met  by  a  demand       vni 
for  the  external  and  material  evidence  of  His  Witness.  '     ^ 

The  interruption  of  the  Pharisees*  was  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  ^^Lfj^ 

so  was  their  objection.     It  had  to  be  met,  and  that  in  the  Jewish 

fonn  *  in  which  it  had  been  raised,  while  the  Christ  must  at  the  same 

time  continne  His  former  teaching   to  them  concerning  God   and 

their  own  distance  from  Him.     Their  objection  had  proceeded  on 

this  fundamental  judicial   principle — 'A  person   is   not   accredited 

about  himself.'  **     Harsh  and  unjust  as  this  principle  sometimes  was,'  luT*^*^ 

it  evidently  applied  only  in  judicial  cases,  and  hence  implied  that 

these  Pharisees  sat  in  judgment  on  Him   as  one  suspected,   and 

chai^ged  with  guilt.     The  reply  of  Jesus  was  plain.     Even  if  His 

testimony  about  Himself  were  unsupported,  it  would  still  be  true, 

and  He  was  competent  to  bear  it,  for  He  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

whence  He  came  and  whither  He   went — His   own   part  in   this 

Mission^  and  its  goal,  as  well  as  God's — whereas  they  knew^  not 

either.®     But,  more  than  this :  their  demand  for  a  witness  had  pro-  ^u.'  If^ 

ceeded  on  the  assumption  of  their  being  the  judges,  and  He  the 

panel — a  relation  which  only  arose  from  their  judging  after  the  flesh. 

Spiritual  judgment  upon  that  which  was  within  belonged  only  to 

Him,  that  searcheth  all  secrets.     Christ,  while  on  earth,  judged  no 

man ;  and,  even  if  He  did  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  He  did  it 

not  alone,  but  with,  and  as  the  Bepresentative  of,  the  Father.     Hence, 

such  judgment  would  be  true.*     But,  as  for  their  main  charge,  was  it  '  ^*  ^^  ^' 

either  true,  or  good  in  law  ?     In  accordance  with  the  Law  of  God, 

there  were  two  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  His  Mission :  His  own,  and 

the  fi^juently-shown  attestation  of  His  Father.     And,  if  it   were 

objected  that  a  man  could  not  bear  ^vitness  in  his  own  cause,  the  same 

Rabbinic  canon  laid  it  down,  that  this  only  applied  if  his  testimony 

stood   alone.     But,  if  it  were  corroborated   (even   in   a   matter  of 

greatest  delicacy),*  although  by  only  one  male  or  female  slave — who 

ordinarily  were  unfit  for  testimony — it  would  be  credited. 

*  It  is   sabstantially  the    same    evi-      Gospel. 

dence  whidi  is  demanded  by  the  nega-  *  Thus  the  testimony  of  a  man,  that 

tive  physicists  of  onr  days.    Nor  can  during  the  heathen  occufiancy  of  Jeru- 

I  imagine  a   more  thorough  misunder-  salcm  his  wife  had  never  left  him,  was 

standing  of  the  character  and  teaching  of  not  allowe<l,  and  the  ImstKind  forbidden 

Christianity  than,  for  example,  the  pro-  his  wife  (Kothub.  ii.  9). 

poeal  to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  by  *  Not,  as  in  the  A.V  ,  *  tell.' 

asking  for  the  recovery  of  those  in  a  *  Ecthnb.  ii.  9.    Such  solitary  testi- 

hoepital-waid  I     This    would  represent  mony  only  when  favourable,  not  when 

hflftthenism,  not  Christianity.  adverse.    On  the  law  of  testimony  gene- 

*  We  mark  here  again  the  evidence  rally,  comp.  Saalschiiiz,  Moe.  Recht,  pp. 
of  the  Jewish  anthorship  of  the  Foiarth  604,  606. 
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BOOK  The  reasoning  of  Christ,  without  for  a  moment  quitting  the  higher 

IV        ground  of  His  teaching,  was  quite  unanswerable  from  the  Jewish  stand 

^  '  point.  The  Pharisees  felt  it,  and,  though  well  knowing  to  Whom 
He  referred,  tried  to  evade  it  by  the  sneer — where  (not  Who)  His 
Father  was  ?  This  gave  occasion  for  Christ  to  return  to  the  main 
subject  of  His  Address,  that  the  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  Him 
was,  that  they  knew  not  the  Father,  and,  in  turn,  that  only  acknow- 

•st.  John      ledgment  of  Him  would  bring  true  knowledge  of  the  Father.* 

Such  words  would  only  ripen  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  the  murder^- 
ous  resolve  against  Jesus.  Yet,  not  till  His,  not  their,  hour  had  come ! 
Presently,  we  find  Him  again,  now  in  one  of  the  Porches — ^probably 
that  of  Solomon — ^teaching,  this  time,  ^  the  Jews.'  We  imagine  they 
were  chiefly,  if  not  all,  Judseans — ^perhaps  Jerusalemites,  aware  of 
the  murderous  intent  of  their  leaders-— not  His  own  Galileans,  whom 
He  addressed.  It  was  in  continuation  of  what  had  gone  before — 
alike  of  what  He  had  said  to  them,  and  of  what  they  felt  towards 
Him.  The  words  are  intensely  sad — Christ's  farewell  to  His  rebel- 
lious people.  His  tear-words  over  lost  Israel ;  abrupt  also,  as  if  they 
were  torn  sentences,  or,  else,  headings  for  special  discourses :  *  I  go  My 
way ' — *  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  in  your  sin  '  shall  ye  die ' — *  Whither 
I  go,  ye  cannot  come ! '  And  is  it  not  all  most  true  ?  These  many 
centuries  has  Israel  sought  its  Christ,  and  perished  in  its  great  sin  of 
rejecting  Him;  and  whither  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  tended,  the 
Synagogue  and  Judaism  can  never  come.  They  thought  that  He 
spoke  of  His  dying,  and  not,  as  He  did,  of  that  which  came  after  it. 
But,  how  could  His  dying  establish  such  separation  between  them  ? 

b^.  John  T}]xis  was  the  next  question  which  rose  in  their  minds.^  Would  there 
be  anything  so  peculiar  about  His  dying,  or,  did  His  expression  about 
going  indicate  a  purpose  of  taking  away  His  Own  life  ?  * 

It  was  this  misunderstanding  which  Jesus  briefly  but  empha- 
tically corrected  by  telling  them,  that  the  ground  of  their  separation 
was  the  difference  of  their  nature :  they  were  from  beneath,  He  fit>m 
above ;  they  of  this  world,  He  not  of  this  world.     Hence  they  could 

*  Not  <  sins/  as  in  the  A.V.  6),  but  nnsomKnted  by  ai^  Babbinio 

2  Generally    this    is    understood    as  statements.    The  Babbinio  definltioii — 

referring  to  the  supposed  Jewish  belief,  or  rather  limitation — of  what  oonatitates 

that  suicides  occupied  the  lowest  place  suicide  is    remarkable.     TIiiib,  ndther 

in  Gehenna.    But  a  glance  at  the  context  Saul,  nor  Ahitophel,  nor  Zimri»  are  le- 

must  convince  that  the  Jews  could  not  garded  as  soiddes,  beoanse  they  did  it 

have  understood  Christ  as  meaning,  that  to  avoid  foiling  into  the  handa  of  th^ 

He  would  be  separated  from  them  by  enemies.    For  premeditated,  xealsuioide 

being    sent    to    the    lowest   Gehenna,  the  punishment  Ib  left  with  God.    Some 

Besides,  this    supposed  punishment  of  difference  is  to  be  made  in  the  burial  of 

suicides  is  only  derived  from  a  rhetorical  such,  yet  not  such  as  to  pat  the  aozrivoii 

passage  in   Jose^hvs  (Jew.  War  ilL  8.  to  sljiunQ. 


•WHO  ART  THOU? 
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nob  oome  where  He  would  be,  smce  they  mnst  die  in  their  sin,  as     CHAP. 
He  had  told  them — '  if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am.'  *  VUI 

The  words  were  intentionally  mysteriously  spoken,  as  to  a  Jewish 
aadienoe.  Believe  not  that  Then  art !  But  '  Who  art  Thou  ? ' 
Whether  or  not  the  words  were  spoken  in  scorn,  their  question  con- 
demned themselves.  In  His  broken  sentence,  Jesus  had  tried  them 
— ^to  see  how  they  would  complete  it.  Then  it  was  so !  All  this  time 
they  had  not  yet  learned  Who  He  was ;  had  not  even  a  conviction 
on  that  point,  either  for  or  against  Him,  but  were  ready  to  be 
swayed  by  their  leaders !  ^  Wlio  I  am  ? ' — am  I  not  telling  you  it 
even  from  the  beginning ;  has  My  testimony  by  word  or  deed  ever 
swerved  on  this  point  ?  I  am  what  all  along,  from  the  beginning,  I 
teU  yon.'  Then,  putting  aside  this  interruption.  He  resumed  His 
aigoment.^  Many  other  things  had  He  to  say  and  to  judge  concern-  » rr.  ss,  m 
ing  them,  besides  the  bitter  truth  of  their  perishing  if  they  believed 
not  that  it  was  He — ^but  He  that  had  sent  Him  was  true,  and  He 
most  ever  speak  into  the  world  the  message  which  He  had  received. 
When  Christ  referred  to  it  as  that  which  '  He  heard  from  Him,'  ^  He  •  rer  m 
evidently  wished  thereby  to  emphasise  the  fact  of  His  Mission  from 
Grod,  as  constituting  His  claim  on  their  obedience  of  faith.  But  it 
was  this  very  point  which,  even  at  that  moment,  they  were  not 
understanding.'  And  they  would  only  learn  it,  not  by  His  Words,  *  ^qt.  n 
bat  by  the  event,  when  they  had  ^  lifted  Him  up,'  as  they  thought,  to 
the  Cross,  but  really  on  the  way  to  His  Glory.* «    Then  would  they  •  rer.  ss 


>  It  woold  be  impoflsible  here  to  enter 
into  a  critiod  mnalyris  or  yindication  of 
the  rendering  of  this  much  controverted 
fiiiflft.  adopted  in  the  text.  The 
method  followed  has  been  to  retranslate 
VSUBoJlf  into  HabMw : 

vafim  *rrai  d3v  Kin  n^nno 

This  ndgfat  be  rendered  either, '  To  begin 
wtth— Hethatl  also  tell  yon ; '  or,  *  From 
the  Vy'^w^wg  He  that  I  also  tell  yon.' 
I  prafer  the  latter,  and  ite  meaning  seems 
aoMantially  that  of  oar  A.V. 

*  Afl  Oanon  Wewteatt  rightly  points 
oat  (8t  John  ziL  82),  the  term  « lifting 
ip  indndes  both  tiie  death  and  the 
gUKjm  If  we  ask  oarseWes  what  cone- 
wpooding  Hebrew  word,  including  the 
tentmi  wudui  as  well  as  the  $en»Mi  bonm, 
would  have  been  need,  the  verb  A^m 
(mn)  natnxBUj  occurs  (oomp.  Gen.  zl. 
19  with  Ter.  IS).  For  we  suppoffe,  that 
the  word  need  by  Christ  at  thin  early 
put  of^Blf  Miidstiy  oonld  not  have 
iBfolvBd  m  prediction  of  His 


Cmclfizion,  and  tliat  they  who  heard  it 
rather  imagined  it  to  refer  to  His  Exalta- 
tion. There  is  a  curiously  illustrative 
passage  here  (in  Pesiqta  R.  10),  when  a 
king,  having  given  orders  that  the  head 
of  his  son  should  be  *  lifted  up '  (pN  1M5^ 
IBV^).  that  it  should  be  hanged  up  (pn 
1C^  DK).  is  exhorted  by  the  tutor  to  spare 
what  was  his '  moneginos  *  (only  begotten). 
On  the  king's  replying  that  he  was  bound 
by  the  orders  he  had  given,  the  tutor 
answers  by  ])ointing  out  that  the  verb 
A'ana  means  lifting  up  in  the  sense  of 
exalting,  as  well  as  of  ex(9cuting.  But, 
besides  the  verb  J\'a*a^  there  is  also  the 
verb  Zeqaph  (S)p_T),  which  in  the  Aramaic 

and  in  the  S^-riac  is  used  both  for  lifting 
up  and  for  hanging — specifically  for  cruci- 
fying ;  and,  lastly,  the  verb  Tela  (N^H  or 
n^jn),  which  means  in  the  first  place  to 

lift  up,  and  secondarily  to  hang  or  crucify 
(sec  />ry,  Targum.  Worterb.  ii.  p.  539  a 
and  hy    If  this  latter  verb  was  nsed. 
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perceive  the  meaning  of  the  designation  He  had  given  of  Himself, 
and  the  claim  founded  on  it  * :  '  Then  shall  ye  perceive  that  I  am.' 
Meantime :  ^  And  of  Myself  do  I  nothing,  bat  as  the '  Father  taught 
Me,  these  things  do  I  speak.  And  He  that  sent  Me  is  with  Me.  He* 
hath  not  left  Me  alone,  because  what  pleases  Him  I  do  always.' 

If  the  Jews  failed  to  understand  the  expression  '  lifting  up,'  which 
might  mean  His  Exaltation,  though  it  did  mean,  in  the  first  place. 
His  Cross,  there  was  that  in  His  Appeal  to  His  Words  and  Deeds  as 
bearing  witness  to  His  Mission  and  to  the  Divine  Help  and  Presence 
in  it,  which  by  its  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  reality,  found  its  way 
to  the  hearts  of  many.  Instinctively  they  felt  and  believed  that 
His  Mission  must  be  Divine.  Whether  or  not  this  found  articulate 
expression,  Jesus  now  addressed  Himself  to  those  who  thus  far — at 
least  for  the  moment — believed  on  Him.  They  were  at  the  crisis  of 
their  spiritual  history,  and  He  must  press  home  on  them  what  He 
had  sought  to  teach  at  the  first.  By  nature  far  firom  Him,  they 
were  bondsmen.  Only  if  they  abode  in  His  Word  would  they  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  would  make  them  free.  The  result  of  this 
knowledge  would  be  moral,  and  hence  that  knowledge  consisted  not 
in  merely  believing  on  Him,  but  in  making  His  Word  and  teaching 
their  dwelling — abiding  in  it.^  But  it  was  this  very  moral  applica- 
tion which  they  resisted.  In  this  also  Jesus  hcd  used  their  own 
forms  of  thinking  and  teaching,  only  in  a  much  higher  sense.  For 
their  own  tradition  had  it,  that  he  only  was  free  who  laboured  in  the 
study  of  the  Law.®  Yet  the  liberty  of  which  He  spoke  came  not  through 
study  of  the  Law,'  but  from  abiding  in  the  Word  of  Jesus.  But  it  was 
this  very  thing  which  they  resisted.  And  so  they  ignored  the  spiritual^ 
and  fell  back  upon  the  national,  application  of  the  words  of  Christ. 
As  this  is  once  more  evidential  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  this 
Gospel,  so  also  the  charucberistically  Jewish  boast,  that  as  the  children 
of  Abraham  they  had  never  been,  and  never  could  be,  in  real  servi- 
tude. It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  descent  from  Abraham.  Suffice  here  the  almost  fim- 
damental  principle :  ^  All  Israel  are  the  children  of  Kings/  ^  and  its 
application  even  to  common  life,  that  as  '  the  children  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  not  even  Solomon's  feast  could  be  too  good  for  them.'  * 


then  the  Jewish  expression  Talup,  whioh 
is  still  opprobriously  given  to  Jesus,  would 
after  all  represent  the  original  designa- 
tion by  which  He  described  His  own 
death  as  the  *  liftcd-up  One.' 

>  Not  •  my/  as  in  A.V. 

'  A  new  sentence ;  and  *  He,'  not  *  the 


Father/  as  in  the  A.V. 

*  With  reference  to  Bzod.  ttxH.  16,  m 
play  being  made  on  the  word  ChmiUk 
(*  graven  *)  which  is  interpreted  (^kewrutk 
(* liberty').  The  passage  quoted  by 
Wunsoke  (Bafaa  Mets.86  »)  is  nol  ap^ 


'OUR  FATHER  IS  ABR^^AM.*  178 

Nofc  ao,  however,  would  the  Lord  allow  them  to  pass  it  by.     He     OHAP. 
pcnnted  them  to  another  servitude  which  they  knew  not,  that  of  sin,*       vm 
and,  entering  at  the  same  time  also  on  their  own  ideas,  He  told  them  ,  g^  joim 
that  continuanoe  in  this  servitude  would  also  lead  to  national  bond-  ^^-  ^ 
age  and  rejection :   '  For  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for 
erer/^     On  the  other  hand,  the  Son  abode  there  for  ever;  whom 
He  made  free  by  adoption  into  His  Family,  they  would  be   free 
in  reality  and  essentially.^  ^     Then,  for  their  very  dulness,  He  would  *  ▼«•  w 
torn  to  their  favourite   conceit  of  being   Abraham's   seed.     There 
vras,  indeed,  an  obvious  sense  in  which,  by  their  natural   descent, 
they  were  such.     But  there  was  a  moral   descent — and  that  alone 
was  of  real  value.     Another,  and  to  them  wholly  new,  and  heavenly 
teaching  this,  which  our  Lord  presently  applied  in  a  manner  they 
could  neither  misunderstand  nor  gainsay,  while  He  at  the  same  time 
connected  it  with  the  general  drift  of  His  teaching.     Abraham's  seed  ? 
But  they   entertained  purposes  of  murder,  and   that,  because   the 
Word  of  Christ  had  not  free  course,  made  not  way  in  them.'     His 
Word  was  what  He  had  seen  with  (before)  the  Father,*  not  heard — for 
His  Presence  there  was  Eternal.     Their  deeds  were  what  they  had 
heard  from  their  father  * — the  word  *  seen '  in  our  common  text  depend- 
ing on  a  wrong  reading.     And  thus  He  showed  them — in  answer  to 
their  interpellation — that  their  father  could  not  have  been  Abraham, 
so  far  as  spiritual  descent  was  concerned.*^     They  had  now  a  glimpse  •  tv.  37-40 
of  His  meaning,  but  only  to  misapply  it,  according  to  their  Jewish  pre- 
judice.    Their  spiritual  descent,  they  urged,  must  be  of  God,  since 
their  descent  from  Abraham  was  legitimate.*     But  the  Ijord  dispelled  *  ret.  41 
even  this  conceit  by  showing,  that  if  theirs  were  spiritual  descent 
irom  God,  then  would  they  not  reject  His  Message,  nor  seek  to  kill 
Him,  but  recognise  and  love  Him.*  •▼er.41 

But  whence  all  this  misunderstanding  of  His  s]>eech  ?  ^  '^  Because  'rw.  43-47 
they  were  morally  incapable  of  hearing  it — and  this  because  of  the 
sinfiilneaB  of  their  nature :  an  element  which  Judaism  had  never 
taken  into  account.  And  so,  with  infinite  Wisdom,  Christ  once  more 
brought  back  His  Discourse  to  what  He  would  teach  them  concern- 
ing man's  need,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  of  a  Saviour  and  of 
renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     If  the  Jews  were  morally  unable  to 

'  Here  there  snoold  be  a  full  stop,  und  so  far  understand  and  could  have  8}7n- 

iiot  AS  in  the  iuY.  pathised,  had  the  tnitli  been  in  them. 

'  irrms,    Compi  Weiteott  ad  loc.  *  According  to  the  prr»per  reading,  the 

*  80  Ganon  W§tieott  aptly  renders  it.  rendering  must  be  *  from  your  father/ 

•  Not  *  Mj  Father/  as  in  the  A.V.  not  *  with  your  father,'  as  in  the  iuV. 
little  changes  are  most  important,  *>  The  word  here  is  A«AiiL 


W0  remsmber  that  the  hearezs  would 
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hear  His  Word  and  cherished  murderous  designs,  it  was  because, 
morally  speaking,  their  descent  was  of  the  Devil.  Very  differently 
from  Jewish  ideas  ^  did  He  speak  concerning  the  moral  evil  of  Satan, 
as  both  a  murderer  and  a  liar — a  murderer  from  the  beginning  of 
the  history  of  our  race,  and  one  who  '  stood  not  in  the  truth,  because 
truth  is  not  in  him.'  Hence  '  whenever  he  speaketh  a  lie ' — whether 
to  our  first  parents,  or  now  concerning  the  Christ — 'he  speaketh 
from  out  his  own  (things),  for  he  (Satan)  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
such  an  one  (who  telleth  or  believeth  lies).'  *  Which  of  them  could 
convict  Him  of  sin  ?  If  therefore  He  spake  truth,'  and  they  believed 
Him  not,  it  was  because  they  were  not  of  God,  but,  as  He  had  shown 
them,  of  their  father,  the  Devil. 

The  argument  was   unanswerable,  and  there  seemed  only  one 
way  to  turn  it  aside— a  Jewish  Tu  quoquey  an  adaptation  of  the 

*  Physician,  heal  thyself :  *  Do  we  not  say  rightly,  that  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan,  and  hast  a  demon  ? '  It  is  strange  that  the  first  clause  of 
this  reproach  should  have  been  so  misunderstood,  and  yet  its  direct 
explanation  lies  on  the  surface.  We  have  only  to  retranslate  it  into 
the  language  which  the  Jews  had  used.  By  no  strain  of  ingenuity 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  designation  ^  Samaritan,'  as  given  by 
the  Jews  to  Jesus,  if  it  is  regarded  as  referring  to  nationality.  Even 
at  that  very  Feast  they  had  made  it  an  objection  to  His  Messianic 
claims,  that  He  was  (as  they  supposed)  a  Galilean.*  Nor  had  He  come 
to  Jerusalem  from  Samaria ;  ^  nor  could  He  be  so  called  (as  Commen- 
tators suggest)  because  He  was  '  a  foe '  to  Israel,  or  '  a  breaker  of  the 
Law,'  or  *  unfit  to  bear  witness '  * — for  neither  of  these  circumstances 
would  have  led  the  Jews  to  designate  Him  by  the  term  '  Samaritan.' 
But,  in  the  language  which  they  spoke,  what  is  rendered  into  Greek 
by  *  Samaritan,'  would  have  been  either  Kuthi  (^niD)>  which,  while 
literally  meaning  a  Samaritan,®  is  almost  as  often  used  in  the  sense  of 

*  heretic,'  or  else  Shomroni  (^j^nDK^).  The  latter  word  deserves  special 
attention.^  Literally,  it  also  means  ^  Samaritan ; '  but,  the  name 
Shomron  (perhaps  from  its  connection  with  Samaria),  is  also  some- 
times used  as  the  equivalent  of  Ashmedai,  the  prince  of  the  demons/  * 
According  to  the  Kabbalists,  Shomron  was  the  father  of  AgliTnft<lft.i^  and 
hence  the  same  as  Sammasl,  or  Satan.    That  this  was  a  wide-spread 

*  See  Book  II.  ch.  v.  refers  to  a  non-Lnaelite.    More  apt,  bat 
'  I  cannot  here  regard  Canon  Wettectfi      also  ansoitable,  is  Sot  22  «,  quoted  by 

rendering,  which  is  placed  in  the  maiigin       WeUtein, 

of  the  Revised  Version,  as  satisfactory.  *  Comp.  JSjoh^t,  Jfld.  Angn^y^,  p.  95. 

*  In  the  text  withoat  the  article.  *  See  the  Appendix  on  Awiah  A»wfi9- 

*  The  passage   quoted    by  Sehbttgen      lo^  and  DempnologT.  '       ^ 
(Tebam.  47  a)  is  inapplicable,  as  it  roaUf                                ^ 


MEANING  OF  'THOU  ART  A  SAMABITAN; 
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belief,  appears  from  the  drcmnstance  that  in  the    Koran     CHAP, 
(which,  in  sach  matters,  wonld  reproduce  popular  Jewish  tradition),       VIII 
Israel  is  said  to  have  been  seduced  into  idolatry  by  SJurnircm,^  •i/Aioomi 
while,  in  Jewish  tradition,  this  is  attributed  to  Sammael.^     If,  there-  tS^  vf*  >« 
fore,  the  term  apphed  by  the  Jews  to  Jesus  was  Shomroni — and  not  ^9^*  p-  **^ 
Kvihi, « heretic  '—it  would  Uterally  mean,  '  Child  of  the  Devil.' "  kmS^^ 

This  would  also  explain  why  Christ  only  replied  to  the  charge  of  ^«9MtaM 
having  a  demon,  since  the  two  charges  meant  substantially  the  same :    ^  ^'^^  ^ 
'Thou  art  a  child  of  the  devil  and  hast  a  demon.'     In  wondrous 
patience  and  mercy  He  almost  passed  it  by,  dwelling  rather,  for  their 
teaching,  on  the  fact  that,  while  they  dishonoured  Him,  He  honoured 
His  Father.   He  heeded  not  their  charges.   His  concern  was  the  glory 
of  EQs  Father ;  the  vindication  of  His  own  honour  would  be  brought 
about  by  the  Father — though,  alas !  in  judgment  on  those  who  were 
casting  such  dishonour  on  the  Sent  of  6od.^    Then,  as  if  lingering  •  st.  John 
in  deep  compassion  on  the  terrible  issue.  He  once  more  pressed  home  ^^^  ^ 
the  great  subject  of  His  Discourse,  that  only  '  if  a  man  keep ' — both 
have  r^ard  to,  and  observe — ELis  'Word,'  'he  shall  not  gaze  at 
death  [intently  behold  it]  '  unto  eternity ' — for  ever  shall  he  not  come 
within  dose  and  terrible  gaze  of  what  is  really  death,  of  what  became 
such  to  Adam  in  the  hour  of  his  Fall. 

It  was,  as  repeatedly  observed,  this  death  as  the  consequence  of 
the  Fall,  of  which  the  Jews  knew  nothing.  And  so  they  once  mere 
misunderstood  it  as  of  physical  death,'  and,  since  Abraham  and  the 
prophets  had  died,  regarded  Christ  as  setting  up  a  claim  higher  than 
theirs.^  The  Discourse  had  contained  all  that  He  had  wished  to  4tt.6I15I 
bring  before  them,  and  their  objections  were  degenerating  into 
wrangling.  It  was  time  to  break  it  off  by  a  general  application. 
The  question.  He  added,  was  not  of  what  He  said,  but  of  what  God 
said  of  Him — that  God,  Whom  they  claimed  as  theirs,  and  yet  knew 
not,  but  Whom  He  knew,  and  Whose  Word  He  '  kept.'  *     But,  as  for 


'  I  need  scarcely  point  oat  how  strongly 
evidential  this  is  of  the  Jewish  author- 
ship  of  the  Foorth  GospeL 

'  The  word  is  that  pecnliar  and  remark- 
able one,  $€^w,  to  gaze  earnestly  and 
intently,  to  which  I  have  already  called 
attention  (see  vol.  L  p.  692). 

•  He  spoke  of  •  seeing,'  they  of  *  tasting  * 
death  (w.  61, 62).  The  word  DlTD  *  taste,' 
is  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  by 
the  Bablns.  Thns,  in  the  Jer.  Targnm  on 
Dent,  zxxii.  I.  In  Ber.  R.  9,  we  are  told, 
that  it  was  originally  destined  that  the 
0iBt  man  dioold  not  taste  death.    Again, 


*  Elijah  did  not  taste  the  taste  of  death ' 
(Ber.  R.  21).  And,  tropically,  in  such  a 
passage  as  this : '  If  any  one  would  taste  a 
taste  (here :  have  a  foretaste)  of  death,  let 
him  keep  his  shoes  on  while  he  goes  to 
sleep '  (Tom.  78  b).  It  is  also  used  of  sleep, 
as :  *  All  the  days  of  the  joy  of  the  house 
of  drawing  [Feast  of  Tabernacles]  we  did 
not  taste  the  taste  of  sleep '  (Succ.  63  a). 
It  is  needless  to  add  other  quotations. 

*  On  the  expression '  keep  (nypcor)  His 
word,'  Bengel  beautifully  observes :  d4Hy' 
trinam  Jetu,  oredendo ;  promistOf  iperandoi 
faeiendat  obediendo. 
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kBtf.R. 
44,  ed. 
Warata.  p* 
81  b,  lines 
8,  7, 6,  from 
hoWua 


BOOK     Abraham — ^he  had  ^  exulted '  in  the  thought  of  the  ooming  day  of  the 
rv        Chriflt,  andy  eeeing  its  glory,  he  was  glad.  Eren  Jewish  tradition  conld 

'  scarcely  gainsay  this,  since  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Synagogue, 

of  whioh  one  believed  that,  when  that  horror  of  great  darkness  fell 

Gen.  XT.  17  on  him,*  Abraham  had,  in  vision,  been  shown  not  only  this,  but  the 
coming  world — and  not  only  all  events  in  the  present  'age,'  but 
also  those  in  Messianic  times.^ '  And  now,  theirs  was  not  misunder- 
standing, but  wilful  misinterpretation.  He  had  spoken  of  Abraham 
seeing  His  day ;  they  took  it  (tf  His  seeing  Abraham's  day,  and 
challenged  its  possilHliiy.  Whether  or  not  they  intended  thus  to 
elicit  an  avowal  of  His  claim  to  eternal  duration,  and  hence  to 
Divinity,  it  was  not  time  any  longer  to  forbear  the  full  statement, 
and,  with  Divine  emphasis,  He  spake  the  words  which  could  not  be 
mistaken:  ^Yenly,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was, 
I  AM.' 

It  was  as  if  they  had  only  waited  for  this.  Furiously  they 
rushed  from  the  Porch  into  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles— *with  sym- 
bolic significance,  even  in  this — to  pick  up  stones,  and  to  cast  them 
at  Him.  But^  once  more.  His  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  their  fury 
proved  impotent.  Hiding  Himself  for  the  moment,  as  might  so 
easily  be  done,  in  one  of  the  many  chambers,  passsges,  or  gateways 
cf  the  Temple,  He  presently  passed  out. 

It  had  been  the  first  plain  disclosure  and  avowal  of  His  Dhinity, 
and  it  was  '  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies,'  and  when  most  oontempt 
was  cast  upon  Him.  Presently  would  that  avowal  be  renewed  both 
in  Word  and  by  Deed ;  for  *  the  end '  of  mercy  and  judgment  had 
not  yet  come,  but  was  drawing  terribly  nigh. 


I  In  the  Targmn  Jerusalem  on  Gen. 
zv.  alao  H  seems  implied  that  Abra- 
ham saw  in  vision  aU  that  would  befall 
his  children  in  the  fatmre,  and  also 
Gehenna  and  its  torraeBts.  So  far  as 
I  can  gather,  only  the  latter,  not  the 
former,  seems  implied  in  the  Targ. 
Pseudo-Jonathan. 

^^afe  OH  the  differmufet  between  the 
Ftast  of  Tabei'iiacle$  and  that  qf  iti 
Octave  (see  p.  156,  note  1).  The  six 
points  of  difference  which  mark  Ihe 
Octave  as  a  separate  feast  are  indicated 
by  the  memorial  words  and  letters 
3C^  it&  1^  "'^  ^  follows :  (I)  Daring 


the  seven  days  of  Tabernacles  the  Pkieste 
of  all  the  *ooarses '  officiated,  wliile  on 
the  Octave  the  sacrificial  aorfioes  were 
appointed,  as  usually,  by  lot  (D^^IS).  (2) 
llie  benediction  at  the  hegfkuUm^  of  a 
feoH  was  spoken  again  at  the  Octave 
QDf).  (3)  The  Octave  was  deaignfttod  in 
prayer,  and  by  special  ordinanoei^  as  a 

separate  /ra*t  (StI).  (4)  Diffiereiioe  in 
the  iaerijhn  (pip).  (6)  DUfeience  in 
the  Pkalint-on  the  Octave  (Soph.  six.  2) 
probaMy  Ps.  xii.  (tK^).  (6)  Aooording  to 
1  Kings  viii.  66,  differanoe  M  to  the 
lleising  OOtl)' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TBM  HXiLINa  OF  THE  HAN  BORN  BLIND. 

(St.  John  iz.) 

Aprb  the  Bcene  in  the  Temple  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and     CHAP. 
Cluut'fl  conseqaent  withdrawal  from  His  enemies,  we  can  scarcely        IX 
mppofle  any  other  great  event  to  have  taken  place  on  that  day  within  '      ' 
or  near  the  precincts  of  the  Sanctuary.     And  yet,  from  the  close 
oonnection  of  the  narratives,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  no  long  interval 
of  time  can  have  elapsed  before  the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind.* 
Probably  it  happened  the  day  after  the  events  just  recorded.     We 
knoiw  that  it  was  a  Sabbath,*  and  this  fresh  mark  of  time,  as  well  as  •  st  John 
the  multiplicity  of  things  done,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  narrative,  ^' " 
ecmfiim  our  bdief  that  it  was  not  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  He 
had  spoken  to  them  first  in  *  the  Treasury,'  and  then  in  the  Porch. 

On  two  other  points  there  is  strong  presumption,  though  we  can- 
not oflbr  actual  proof.  Remembering,  that  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
or  its  Courts  was  then — as  that  of  churches  is  on  the  Continent — the 
chosen  spot  for  those  who,  as  objects  of  pity,  solicited  charity ;  ^  i»  Acta  m.  i 
remembering,  also,  how  rapidly  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  became 
known,  and  how  soon  both  his  parents  and  the  healed  man  himself 
appeared  before  the  Pharisees — presumably,  in  the  Temple;  lastly, 
how  readily  the  Saviour  knew  where  acfain  to  find  him,*" — we  can  "st.john 

.  Ix.  35 

■ouroely  doubt  that  the  miracle  took  place  at  the  entering  to  the 
Temple,  or  on  the  Temple-Mount.  Secondly,  both  the  Work,  and 
fspecSally  the  Words  of  Christ,  seem  in  such  close  connection  with 
what  had  preceded,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding 
fhem  as  intended  to  form  a  continuation  of  it. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  realise  the   scene,  nor  to  understand  the 
of  all  who  had  part  in  it.     It  was  the  Sabbath — the  day 


■  00tUt  mippoMi  that  it  had  taken      the  *  Feast  of  the  Dedication.*    But  his 
oa  tbe  evtaningof  the  OotaTeof  the      argument  on  the  subject,  from  another 


plaox 


On  tbe  other  hand.  Canon  Wett-     rendering  of  St.  John  x.  22,  has  failed 
€«tt  woold  ff^^mp**  bott  oh.  isL  mod  z.  to     to  convince  me. 
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BOOK     after  the  Octave  of  the  Feast,  and  Christ  with  His  disciples  was 

rv        passing — presumably  when  going  into  the  Temple,  where  this  blind 

*"    '      '  beggar  was  wont  to  sit,  probably  soliciting  alms,  perhaps  in  some 

such  terms  as  these,  which  were  common  at  the  time :  *  Gain  merit  by 

me ;'  or,  *  0  tenderhearted,  by  me  gain  merit,  to  thine  own  benefit.' 

But  on  the  Sabbath  he  would,  of  course,  neither  ask  nor  receive  alms, 

though  his  presence  in  the  wonted  place  would  secure  wider  notice, 

and  perhaps  lead  to  many  private  gifts.     Indeed,  the  blind  were 

•  FeiihTiiL9  regarded  as   specially   entitled  to    charity;*    and    the    Jerusalem 

tejer.Pcah    TfJmud^  relates  some  touching  instances  of  the  delicacy  displayed 

towards  them.     As  the  Master  and  His  disciples  passed  the  blind 

beggar,  Jesus  *  saw '  him,  with  that  look  which  they  who  followed 

Him  knew  to  be   full   of  meaning.     Yet,  so  thoroughly  Jadaised 

were  they  by  their  late  contact  with  the  Pharisees,  that  no  thought 

of  possible  mercy  came  to  them,  only  a  truly  and  characteristicfdly 

Jewish  question,   addressed  to  Him  expressly,  and  as  *  Rabbi : ' ' 

through  whose  guilt  this  blindness  had  befallen  him — ^through  his 

own,  or  that  of  his  parents. 

For,  thoroughly  Jewish  the  question  was.     Many  instances  could 
be  adduced,  in  which  one  or  another  sin  is  said  to  have  been  punished 
by  some  immediate  stroke,  disease,  or  even  by  death ;  and  we  con- 
stantly find  Rabbis,  when  meeting  such  unfortunate  persons,  asking 
them,  how  or  by  what  sin  this  had  come  to  them.     But,  as  this  man 
was  '  blind  from  his  birth,'  the  possibility  of  some  actual  sin  before 
birth  would  suggest  itself,  at  least  as  a  speculative  question,  since  the 
*  evil  impulse '  (Yetser  haRa),  might  even  then  be  called  into  acti- 
•8aDii.9ift;  vity.^    At  the  same  time,  both  the  Talmud  and  the  later  charge  of 
the  Pharisees,  'In  sins  wast  thou  bom  altogether,'  imply  that  in 
such  cases  the  alternative  explanation  would  be  considered,  that  the 
blindness  might  be  caused  by  the  sin  of  his  parents.'    It  was  a  com- 
mon Jewish  view,  that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  parents  would 
appear  in  the  children.     In  fact,  up  to  thirteen  years  of  age  a  child 
was  considered,  as  it  were,  part  of  his  father,  and  as  sufibring  for  his 
i'  shabb.       guilt.^    More  than  that,  the  thoughts  of  a  mother  might  afiect  the 
iYaikutoD  '   moral  state  of  her  unborn  oifspring,  and  the  terrible  apostasy  of  one 
W-MoTp.    of  the  greatest  Rabbis  had,  in  popular  belief,  been  caused  by  the 
sinful  delight  his  mother  had  taken  when  passing  through  an  idol- 
•  Midr.on      gTove.®     Lastly,  certain  special  sins  in  the  parents  would  result  in 

Rath  UL  18 

*  So  in  the  ori^nal.  quite  erroneously,  supposed  ihaXJimphu 

'  This  opinion  has,  however,  nothing  imputed  to  the  Pharisees.    The  misnnder- 

to  do  with  *  the  migration  of  souls ' — a  standing  of  Jew.  War  11.  S.  14,  ihoiikl  be 

doctrine  which  it  has  been  generaUy,  but  oorxeoled  b/  Antiq,.  zvUi  1  e. 


•  Nedar.  »m 
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ipedfic  diaeases  in  their  offipring,  and  one  is  mentioned  *  as  causing 
UindnesB  in  the  children.'     But  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  is, 
that  the  disciples  felt  not  sure  as  to  either  of  these  solutions  of  the 
difBcnlty.     It  seemed  a  mystery,  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  of 
God's  infinite  goodness,   and  to  which  they  sought  to   apply   the 
common  Jewish  solution.     Many  similar  mysteries  meet  us  in  the 
administration  of  God's  Providence — questions,  which  seem  unanswer- 
able, bat  to  which  we  try  to  give  answers,  perhaps,  not  much  wiser 
than  the  explanations  suggested  by  the  disciples. 

But  why  seek  to  answer  them  at  all,  since  we  possess  not  all, 
perhaps  very  few  of,  the  data  requisite  for  it  ?  There  is  one  aspect, 
however,  of  adversity,  and  of  a  strange  dispensation  of  evil,  on  which 
the  light  of  Christ's  Words  here  shines  with  the  brightness  of  a  new 
mnming-  There  is  a  physical,  natural  reason  for  them.  God  has 
not  specially  sent  them,  in  the  sense  of  His  interference  or  primary 
causation,  although  He  has  sent  them  in  the  sense  of  His  knowledge, 
wiD,  and  reign.  They  have  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  are  traceable  to  causes  which,  if  we  only  knew  them,  would 
appear  to  ns  the  sequence  of  the  laws  which  God  has  imposed  on 
His  creation,  and  which  are  necessary  for  its  orderly  continuance. 
And,  further,  all  such  evil  consequences,  from  the  operation  of  God's 
laws,  are  in  the  last  instance  to  be  traced  back  to  the  curse  which 
sin  has  brought  upon  man  and  on  earth.  With  these  His  Laws,  and 
with  their  evil  sequences  to  us  through  the  curse  of  sin,  God  does 
not  interfere  in  the  ordinary  course  of  His  Providence ;  although 
he  woold  be  daring,  who  would  negative  the  possibility  of  what  may 
seem,  though  it  is  not,  interference,  since  the  natural  causes  whicli 
lead  to  these  evil  consequences  may  so  easily,  naturally,  and  ration* 
sUy  be  afibcted.  But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  aspect  of  it,  since 
Christ  has  come,  and  is  really  the  Healer  of  all  disease  and  evil  by 
being  the  Remover  of  its  ultimate  moral  cause.  This  is  indicated  in 
His  words,  when,  putting  aside  the  clumsy  alternative  suggested  by 
the  disciples.  He  told  them  that  it  was  so  in  order  '  that  the  works 
of  Grod  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.'  They  wanted  to  know  the 
'  why,'  He  told  them  the  '  in  order  to,'  of  the  man's  calamity ;  they 
wished  to  nnderstand  its  reason  as  regarded  its  origin,  He  told  them 
its  reasonableness  in  r^ard  to  the  purpose  which  it,  and  all  similar 
suifining,  should  serve,  since  Christ  has  come,  the  Healer  of  evil — 


I  At  the  mme  time  thoae  opinions,  vidual  teacher.  The  latter  are  cynioallj 
wlndi  an  fasMd  on  higher  moml  yiews  and  coarsely  set  aside  by  *  the  sages '  in 
ol  narrisfBy  91s  9P^  jHofe  oi  an  indi-      N^isf .  SK)  b. 
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because  the  Saviour  from  sin.  Thus  He  transferred  the  question 
from  intellectual  ground  to  that  of  the  moral  purpose  which  soffer* 
ing  might  serve.  And  this  not  in  itself,  nor  by  any  destiny  or 
appointment,  but  because  the  Coming  and  Work  of  the  Cbrifit  has 
made  it  possible  to  us  all.  Sin  and  its  sequences  are  still  the  same, 
for  '  the  world  is  established  that  it  cannot  move/  But  over  it  all 
has  risen  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  His  wings ;  and, 
if  we  but  open  ourselves  to  Hi£  influence,  these  evils  may  serve  this 
purpose,  and  so  have  this  for  their  reason,  not  as  regards  their  geneaia, 
but  their  continuance,  ^  that  the  works  of  Gk>d  may  be  made  manifest.* 
To  make  this  the  reality  to  us,  was  '  the  work  of  Him '  Who  sent, 
and  for  which  He  sent,  the  Christ*  And  rapidly  now  must  He  work 
it,  for  perpetual  example,  during  the  few  hours  still  left  of  His  brief 
working-day.*  This  figure  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews,^  though 
it  may  well  be  that,  by  thus  emphasising  the  briefness  of  the  tinoe, 
He  may  also  have  anticipated  any  objection  to  His  healing  on  the 
Sabbath.  But  it  is  of  even  more  importance  to  notice,  how  the  two 
leading  thoughts  of  the  previous  day's  Discourse  were  now  again 
taken  up  and  set  forth  in  the  miracle  that  followed.  These  were, 
that  He  did  the  Work  which  God  had  sent  Him  to  do,®  and  that  He 
was  the  Light  of  the  world.^  As  its  Light  He  could  not  but  shine 
so  long  as  He  was  in  it.  And  this  He  presently  symboliaed  (and  is 
not  every  miracle  a  symbol  ?)  in  the  heeding  of  the  blind* 

Once  more  we  notice,  how  in  His  D^ds,  as  in  His  Words,  the 
Lord  adopted  the  forms  known  and  used  by  His  oontemporarieSi  while 
He  filled  them  with  quite  other  substance.  It  has  already  been 
stated,^  that  saliva  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  dinnaiofl 
of  the  eye,  although,  of  course,  not  for  the  removal  of  Uindneot, 
With  this  He  made  clay,  which  He  now  used,  adding  to  it  the  dino* 
tion  to  go  and  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  a  term  which  literally 
meant '  sent.' '  A  symbolism,  this,  of  Him  Who  wa«  the  Sent  of  the 
Father.  For,  all  is  here  symbolical:  the  cure  and  its  n^Wfff  If 
we  ask  ourselves  why  means  were  used  in  this  instance,  we  can  only 
suggest,  that  it  was  partly  for  the  sake  of  him  who  was  to  be  healed, 
partly  for  theirs  who  afterwards  heard  of  it.  For,  the  blind  n»fi»  seems 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  character  of  his  Healer,*  and  it  needed 
the  use  of  some  means  to  make  him,  so  to  speak,  receptive.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  the  use  of  means,  but  their  inadequacy  to  the 
object,  must  have  impressed  all.     Symbolical,  also,  were  these  means. 


*  See  Book  III.  ch.  zsoiy.  p.  48. 
'  The  etymological  correctneas  ol  the 
xendering  Siloam  by  *  Sent '  is  no  longer 


oftlled  in  qnettion.     As  to  tbs  nrfBc 
iSUMMN.  tee  oh.  vlL  of  tills  Book. 
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Sight  was  lertored  by  day,  made  ont  of  the  ground  with  the  spittle  CHAP. 
of  Him,  Whose  breath  had  at  the  first  breathed  life  into  clay ;  and  ^ 
tliis  was  then  washed  away  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  from  whose  waters 
had  been  drawn  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  that  which  symbolised  the 
finthpouiing  of  the  new  life  by  the  Spirit.  Lastly,  if  it  be  asked 
why  such  miracle  should  have  been  wrought  on  one  who  had  not 
previoos  fidth,  who  does  not  even  seem  to  have  known  about  the 
Christ,  we  can  only  repeat,  that  the  man  himself  was  intended  to 
be  a  symbol,  '  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in 
him/ 

And  so,  what  the  Pharisees  had  sought  in  vain,  was  freely  vouch- 
safed when  there  was  need  for  it.  With  inimitable  simplicity,  itself 
evidenoe  that  no  legend  is  told,  the  man's  obedience  and  healing  are 
reooided.  We  judge,  that  his  first  impulse  when  healed  must  have 
been  to  seek  for  Jesos,  naturally,  where  he  had  first  met  Him.  On 
his  way,  probably  past  his  own  house  to  tell  his  parents,  and  again 
oa  the  spot  where  he  had  so  long  sat  begging,  all  who  had  known  him 
must  have  noticed  the  great  change  that  had  passed  over  him.  So 
marveUonSi  indeed,  did  it  appear,  that,  while  part  of  the  crowd  that 
gathered  woold,  of  course,  acknowledge  his  identity,  others  would 
say :  '  No,  bat  he  is  like  him ;  *  in  their  suspiciousness  looking  for 
some  impostore.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  on  his  way  he 
most  have  learned  more  about  Jesus  than  merely  His  Namo,^  and  in  •  ret  ii 
torn  have  communicated  to  his  informants  the  story  of  his  healing. 
Similarly,  the  formal  question  now  put  to  him  by  the  Jews  was  as 
much,  if  not  more,  a  preparatory  inquisition  than  the  outcome  of  a 
wish  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  his  healing.  And  so  we  notice  in 
his  Imswer  the  cautious  desire  not  to  say  anything  that  could  in- 
criminafee  his  Benefactor.  He  tells  the  facts  truthfully,  plainly ;  he 
aooentoaftes  by  what  means  he  had  *  recovered,'  *  not  received,  sight ; 
bat  otherwise  gives  no  clue  by  which  either  to  discover  or  to  in- 
criminate Jesns.^  '  ^''*  ^' 

Presently  they  bring  him  to  the  Pharisees,  not  to  take  notice  of 
his  healing,  but  to  found  on  it  a  charge  against  Christ.  Such  must 
have  been  their  motive,  since  it  was  universally  known  that  the 
leaderi  of  the  people  had,  of  course  informally,  agreed  to  take  the 
eferictest  measures,  not  only  against  the  Christ,  but  against  any  one 
who  professed  to  be  His  disciple.**  The  ground  on  which  tho  present  •▼»•» 
charge  against  Jesus  would  rest  was  plain :  the  healing  invoh'ed  a 
manifold  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law.  The  first  of  these  was  that  He 
had  made  day.'  Next,  it  would  be  a  question  whether  any  remedy  \Srjt' 
*  TUB  to  ths  praptr  nadmHag.    The  orgaiu  of  sight  existed,  but  oonld  not  be  med. 
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BOOK     might  be  applied  on  the  holy  day.      Such  conld  only  be  done  in 
IV       diseases  of  the  internal  organs  (from  the  throat  downwards),  except 

^      •      '  when  danger  to  life  or  the  loss  of  an  organ  was  involved.'    It  was, 

sbabuutf  indeed,  declared  lawful  to  apply,  for  example,  wine  to  the  outside  of 
the  eyelid,  on  the  ground  that  this  might  be  treated  as  washing ;  but 
it  was  sinful  to  apply  it  to  the  inside  of  the  eye.  And  as  regards 
saliva,  its  application  to  the  eye  is  expressly  forbidden,  on  the  ground 

kjer.shabik.  that  it  was  evidently  intended  as  a  remedy.^ 

There  was,  therefore,  abundant  legal  ground  for  a  criminal  charge. 
And,  although  on  the  Sabbath  the  Sanhedrin  would  not  hold  any 
formal  meeting,  and,  even  had  there  been  such,  the  testimony  of  one 
man  would  not  have  suflSced,  yet  *  the  Pharisees '  set  the  inquiry  regu- 
larly on  foot.     First,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  report  of  those  who 

jst  joim  had  brought  the  man,  they  made  him  repeat  it.®  The  simplicity  of 
the  man's  language  left  no  room  for  evasion  or  subterfuge.  Rabbin- 
ism  was  on  its  great  trial.  The  wondrous  fact  could  neither  be  denied 
nor  explained,  and  the  only  ground  for  resisting  the  legitimate  in- 
ference as  to  the  character  of  Him  Who  had  done  it,  was  its  incon- 
sistence with  their  traditional  law.  The  alternative  was:  whether 
their  traditional  law  of  Sabbath-observance,  or  else  He  Who  had  done 
such  miracles,  was  Divine  ?  Was  Christ  not  of  Grod,  because  He  did 
not  keep  the  Sabbath  in  their  way  ?  But,  then,  could  an  open 
transgressor  of  God's  Law  do  such  miracles  ?  In  this  dilemma  tiiey 
turned  to  the  simple  man  before  them.  '  Seeing  that  He  opened ' 
his  eyes,  what  did  he  say  of  Him  ?  what  was  the  impression  left  on 

«jiri»Mid    his  mind,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  for  judging  ?* 

There  is  something  very  peculiar,  and,  in  one  sense,  most  in- 
structive, as  to  the  general  opinion  entertained  even  by  the  best- 
disposed  who  had  not  yet  been  taught  the  higher  truth,  in  his  reply, 
so  simple  and  solemn,  so  comprehensive  in  its  sequences,  and  yet  so 
utterly  inadequate  by  itself:  'He  is  a  Prophet.'  One  possibility 
still  remained.  After  all,  the  man  might  not  have  been  really  Uind ; 
and  they  might,  by  cross-examining  the  parents,  elicit  that  about  his 
original  condition  which  would  explain  the  pretended  cure.  But  on 
this  most  important  point,  the  parents,  with  all  their  fear  of  the 
anger  of  the  Pharisees,  remained  unshaken.  He  had  been  bom 
blind ;  but  as  to  the  manner  of  his  cure,  they  declined  to  dSar  any 
opinion.  Thus,  as  so  often,  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ  led  to  results  the  opposite  of  those  wished  for.  For,  the 
evidential  value  of  their  attestation  of  their  son's  blindnees  was 
manifestly  proportional  to  their  fear  of  committing  themaelvea  to  any 
testimony  for  Christ,  well  knowing  what  it  would  entiiL 
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•ICoedK. 
18  a  and  b 


For  to  persons  so  wretchedly  poor  as  to  allow  their  son  to  live  by     CHAP. 
beggiDg,'  the  consequences  of  hnng  *  un-Synagogued/  or  put  outside        IX 
tie  congregation  ^ — ^which  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  any  who  con-   '      * 
fined  Jesns  as  the  Messiah — would  have  been  dreadful.     Talmudic 
writings  speak  of  two,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  three,  kinds  of 
'excommunication/  of  which  the  two  first  were  chiefly  disciplinary, 
while  the  third  was  the  real  '  casting  out,' '  un-Synagoguing,'  *  cutting 
off  from  the  congregation.' '    The  general  designation  ^  for  '  excom- 
munication '  was  Shcvmmattaj  although,  according  to  its  literal  mean- 
ing, the  term  would  only  apply  to  the  severest  form  of  it*     The 
first  and  lightest  degree  was  the  so-called  Neziphah  or  Neziphutlui ; 
properly,  *a  rebuke,'  an  inveighing.      Ordinarily,  its  duration  ex- 
tended over  seven  days ;  but,  if  pronounced  by  the  Nasi,  or  Head  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  it  lasted  for  thirty  days.     In  later  times,  however,  it 
only  rested  for  one  day  on  the  guilty  person.^     Perhaps  St.  Paul 
referred  to  this  *  rebuke '  in  the  expression  which  he  used  about  an 
oflbnding  Elder.^    He  certainly  adopted  the  practice  in  Palestine,^  b  i  Tim.  y. 
when  he  would  not  have  an  Elder  *  rebuked,'  although  he  went  far 
beyond  it  when  he  would  have  such  *  entreated.'     In  Palestine  it  was 
ordered,  that  an  ofiending  Rabbi  should  be  scourged  instead  of  being 
excommunicated.^    Yet  another  direction  of  St.  Paul's  is  evidently  •  Moed  k. 
derived  from  these  arrangements  of  the  Synagogue,  although  applied  Tft^'pS*** 
in  a  far  diflferent  spirit.     When  the  Apostle  wrote  :  *  An  heretic  after  "  ** 
the  first  and  second  admonition  reject ; '  there  must  have  been  in  his 
mind  the  second  degree  of  Jewish  excommunication,  the  so-called 
Niddui  (from  the  verb  to  thrust,  thrust  out,  cast  out).     Tliis  lasted 
for  thirty  days  at  the  least,  although  among  the  Babylonians  only  for 
seven  days.^     At  the  end  of  that  term  there  was  '  a  second  admoni-  'Moedx. 
tion/  which  lasted  other  thirty  days.     If  still  unrepentant,  tlie  third, 
or  real  excommunication,  was   pronounced,  which   was  called  the 
Cheremy  or  ban,  and  of  which  the  duration  was  indefinite.     Any 
three  persons,  or  even  one  duly  authorised,  could  pronounce  the  lowest 

>  It  would  lead  too  fur  to  set  these 
forth  in  detsiL  Bat  the  shrinking  from 
raodving  alms  mm  in  proportion  to  the 
dntj  m  givi%  them.  Only  extreme 
n^fftT^fty  would  wammt  begging,  and  to 
solicit  obaiity  needletdy,  or  to  simulate 
any  itiwitm  for  the  paipose,  would, 
deterredly,  bring  the  reality  in  punish- 
ment on  the  guilty. 

*  Ai—w^ywyi  yimaeoi.  So  also  St 
JofanziL4S;  zri.  8. 

•  In  Jer.  Moed  &.  91  iii  Uoe  20  from 


*  Both  Burtorf  and  Lery  have  made 
this  abundantly  clear,  but  JewLsh  authori- 
ties are  not  wanting  which  regard  this 
as  the  worst  kind  of  ban. 

*  Levy  derives  it  from  TDC  to  destroy, 
to  root  out.  The  Rabbinic  derivations 
in  Moed  K.  17  a,  are  only  a  play  upon 
the  word. 

*  But  there  certainly  were  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  even  in  Palestine. 
Among  the  Babylonian  Jews  it  did  not 
obtftin  at  all, 
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sentence.  The  greater  excommunication  (Niddui)--Yfldck,  happily, 
could  only  be  pronounced  in  an  assembly  of  ten — ^must  have  been 
terrible,  being  accompanied  by  curses,*^  and,  at  a  later  period,  some- 
times proclaimed  with  the  blast  of  the  hom.^  If  the  person  so  visited 
occupied  an  honourable  position,  it  was  the  custom  to  intimate  his 
sentence  in  a  euphemistic  manner,  such  as :  '  It  seems  to  me  that  thy 
companions  are  separating  themselves  from  thee.'  He  who  was  so,  or 
similarly  addressed,  would  only  too  well  understand  its  meaning. 
Henceforth  he  would  sit  on  the  ground,  and  bear  himself  like  one  in 
deep  mourning.  He  would  allow  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow  wild 
and  shaggy ;  he  would  not  bathe,  nor  anoint  himself;  he  would  not 
be  admitted  into  any  assembly  of  ten  men,  neither  to  public  pn^er, 
nor  to  the  Academy ;  though  he  might  either  teach,  or  be  taught  by, 
single  individuals.  Nay,  as  if  he  were  a  leper,  peoi)le  would  keep  at 
a  distance  of  four  cubits  from  him.  If  he  died,  stones  were  cast  on 
his  coffin,  nor  was  he  allowed  the  honour  of  the  ordinary  funeral,  nor 
were  they  to  mourn  for  him.  Still  more  terrible  was  the  final  excom- 
munication, or  Cherem,  when  a  ban  of  indefinite  duration  was  laid 
on  a  man.  Henceforth  he  was  like  one  dead.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  study  with  others,  no  intercourse  was  to  be  held  with  him,  he  was 
not  even  to  be  shown  the  road.  He  might,  indeed,  buy  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  with  such  an  one.^ 

We  can  understand,  how  everyone  would  dread  such  an  anathema. 
But  when  we  remember,  what  it  would  involve  to  persona  in  the  rank 
of  life,  and  so  miserably  poor  as  the  parents  of  tiiat  blind  man,  we 
no  longer  wonder  at  their  evasion  of  the  question  put  by  the 
Sanhedrin.  And  if  we  ask  ourselves,  on  what  ground  so  tenrible  a 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  to  all  time  and  in  every  place — ^for  the 
ban  once  pronounced  applied  everywhere — simply  for  the  oanfession 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  Babbinists 
enumerate  twenty-four  grounds  for  excommunication,  of  which  more 
than  one  might  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Pharisees.  But  in  general, 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  or  any  of  their  decarees,  or 
to  lead  others  either  away  from  ^the  commandments,'  or  to  what 
was  regarded  as  profanation  of  the  Divine  Name,  was  suffioiant  to 
incur  the  ban,  while  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  excosmmnica- 
tion  by  the  President  of  the  Sanhedrin  extended  to  all  places  and 
persons.* 

>  Buoetorf  here  reminds  ub  of  1  CoK.     aoathematlsed  to  the  found  of  400  tmm* 
li  5.  pete.    The  passage  does  not  appesria  the 

*  There  our  Lord  Is  said  to  ha^e  been     ejqpQrgated  editions  of  the  ^tV^f^iit 
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Am  nothing  could  be  elicited  firom  liis  parents,  the  man  who  had     CHAP, 
iieen  blind  was  once  more  summoned  before  the  Pharisees.     It  was        IX 
no  longer  to  inquire  into  the  reality  of  his  alleged  blindness,  nor  *""    "  ~ 
to  ask  abont  the  cure,  but  simply  to  demand  of  him  recantation, 
thongh  this  was  put  in  the  most  specious  manner.     Thou  hast  been 
liealed :  own  that  it  was  only  by  God's  Hand  miraculously  stretched 
ibrth/  and  that  *  this  man '  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  save  that  the 
ooinddenoe  may  have  been  allowed  to  try  the  faith  of  Israel.    It 
oonld  not  have  been  Jesus  Who  had  done  it,  for  they  knew  Him  to 
be  '  a  sinner.'     Of  the  two  alternatives  they  had  chosen  that  of  the 
abeolate   Tightness  of  their  own  Sabbath-traditions  as  against  the 
evidence  of  His  Miracles.    Virtually,  then,  this  was  the  condemnation 
of  Christ  and  the  apotheosis  of  traditionalism.     And  yet,  false  as  their 
oondnaion  was,  there  was  this  truth  in  their  premisses,  that  they 
judged  of  miracle|i  by  the  moral  evidence  in  regard  to  Him,  Who  was 
represented  as  working  them. 

But  he  who  had  been  healed  of  his  blindness  was  not  to  be  so 
betirayed  into  a  denunciation  of  his  great  Physician.  The  simpli- 
city and  earnestness  of  his  convictions  enabled  him  to  gain  even  a 
logical  victory.  It  was  his  turn  now  to  bring  back  the  question  to 
the  issue  which  they  had  originally  raised ;  and  we  admire  it  all 
the  more,  as  we  remember  the  consequences  to  this  poor  man  of 
thus  daring  the  Pharisees.  As  against  their  opinion  about  Jesus,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  which  neither  he  nor  others  could  have  direct 
knowledge,'  there  was  the  unquestionable  fact  of  his  healing,  of  wliich 
he  had  personal  knowledge.     The  renewed  inquiry  now  by  the  Phari^ 


I,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  had  healed  him,^  mi^^ht  have  had  •st.  jouu  n 
for  its  object  to  betray  the  man  into  a  positive  confession,  or  to  elicit 
something  demoniacal  in  the  mode  of  the  cure.  The  blind  man  had 
now  fully  the  advantage.  He  had  already  told  them ;  why  the  renewed 
inquiry  ?  As  he  put  it  half  ironically :  Was  it  because  they  felt  the 
wTongness  of  their  own  position,  and  that  they  should  become  His 
disciples  ?  It  stung  them  to  the  quick ;  they  lost  all  self-possession, 
and  with  this  their  moral  defeat  became  complete.  '  Thou  art  the 
disciple  of  that  man,  but  we  (according  to  the  favourite  phrase)  are 
the  disciples  of  Moses.'  Of  the  Divine  Mission  of  Moses  they  knew, 
bat  of  tiie  Mission  of  Jesus  they  knew  nothing.^    The  unlettered  »Ter. » 

1  Hie  oommon  view  {Meferj  Watkina^  it  implies  *that  the  core  was  due  directly 

WmUatt)  Ib,  thai  the  expression,  *  Give  to  Ood.' 

^giarj  to  God  *  was  meiely  a  formula  of  '  In  the  original :  *  If  He  is  a  sinner,  I 

0oleinn   adjuatioD,   like    Josh.  vii.   19.  know  not.    One  tkdug  I  know,  that,  being 

B«l  vnsk  M^  as  Canmi  Weateatt  remarks,  blind,  now  I  see.* 
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man  had  now  the  full  advantage  in  the  oontroverey.  *  In  this,  in* 
deed/  there  was  '  the  marvellous/  that  the  leaders  of  Israel  should 
confess  themselves  ignorant  of  the  authority  of  One,  Who  had  power 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind — a  marvel  which  had  never  before  been 
witnessed.  If  He  h^l  that  power,  whence  had  He  obtained  it,  and 
why  ?  It  could  only  have  been  from  Qod.  They  said,  He  was  *  a 
sinner' — and  yet  there  was  no  principle  more  frequently  repeated 
by  the  Rabbis,*  than  that  answers  to  prayer  depended  on  a  man 
being  '  devout '  and  doing  the  Will  of  Qod.  There  could  therefore 
be  only  one  inference  :  K  Jesus  had  not  Divine  Authority,  He  could 
not  have  had  Divine  Power. 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  in  its  unanswerableness 
shows  us,  not  indeed  the  purpose,  but  the  evidential  force  of  Christ's 
Miracles.  In  one  sense  they  had  no  purpose,  or  rather  were  purpose  to 
themselves,  being  the  forthbursting  of  His  Power  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  Being  and  Mission,  of  which  latter,  as  applied  to  things 
physical,  they  were  part.  But  the  truthful  reasoning  of  that  un- 
tutored man,  which  confounded  the  acuteness  of  the  sages,  shows  the 
effect  of  these  manifestations  on  all  whose  hearts  were  open  to  the 
truth.  The  Pharisees  had  nothing  to  answer,  and,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  in  analogous  cases,  could  only,  in  their  fury,  cast  him  out 
with  bitter  reproaches.  Would  he  teach  them — ^he,  whose  very 
disease  showed  him  to  have  been  a  child  conceived  and  bom  in 
sin,  and  who,  ever  since  his  birth,  had  been  among  ignorant,  Law- 
neglecting  *  sinners '  ? 

But  there  was  Another,  Who  watched  and  knew  him :  He  Whom, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  he  had  dared  to  confess,  and  for  Whom  he  was 
content  to  suffer.  Let  him  now  have  the  reward  of  his  fiuth,  even 
its  completion ;  and  so  shall  it  become  manifest  to  all  time,  how,  as 
we  follow  and  cherish  the  better  light,  it  riseth  upon  us  in  all  its 
brightness,  and  that  faithfulness  in  little  bringeth  the  greater  steward- 
ship. Tenderly  did  Jesus  seek  him  out,  wherever  it  may  have  been ;  ^ 
and,  as  He  found  him,  this  one  question  did  He  ask,  whether  the 
conviction  of  his  experience  was  not  growing  into  the  higher  faith  of 
the  yet  unseen :  '  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  Grod  ?'  ^  He  had 
had  personal  experience  of  Him — was  not  that  such  as  to  lead  up  to 
the  higher  faith  ?    And  is  it  not  always  so,  that  the  higher  fidth  ia 

*  With  all  respect  for  snoh  authority  denoe  for  the  two  readiofli  is  erenly 

>a8thatof  Profeflson  Wettcatt  and  Bori  balanced,  and  the  inttfrjia^endeiioe  seems 

(«The  N.T.'  p.  212),  I  cannot  accept  the  to  be  strongly  in  ff^vg^r  of  tbe  readiiiff 

proposed  reining  *Son  of  Man,'  instead  *8oiiof  Qoo*' 
of  «8oo  of  God.'    Admittedly,  the  evip 
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baaed  on  the  conviction  of  pergonal  experience— that  we  believe  on     CHAP. 
Him  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  because  we  have  experience  of  Him  as  the        IX 
Grod-sent,  Who  has  Divine  Power,  and  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the   ^      *      ' 
Uind-bom — and  Who  has  done  to  as  what  had  never  been  done  by 
any  other  in  the  world?    Thus  is  faith  always  the  child  of  expe- 
rience, and  yet  its  &ther  also ;  faith  not  without  experience,  and  yet 
beyond  experience;  faith  not  superseded  by  experience,  but  made 
reasonable  by  it. 

To  such  a  soul  it  needed  only  the  directing  Word  of  Christ.  *  And 
Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  on  Him  ?'  *  It  seems  as  if  ^sl  John 
the  question  of  Jesus  had  kindled  in  him  the  conviction  of  what  ***** 
was  the  right  answer.  We  almost  see  how,  like  a  well  of  living 
water,  the  words  sprang  gladsome  from  his  inmost  heart,  and  how  he 
looked  np  expectant  on  Jesus.  To  such  readiness  of  faith  there  could 
be  only  one  answer.  In  language  more  plain  than  He  had  ever 
before  used,  Jesus  answered,  and  with  immediate  confession  of  im- 
plicit faith  the  man  lowly  worshipped.*  And  so  it  was,  that  the  first 
time  he  saw  his  Deliverer,  it  was  to  worship  Him.  It  was  the  highest 
stage  yet  attained.  What  contrast  this  faith  and  worship  of  the 
poor,  unlettered  man,  once  blind,  now  in  every  sense  seeing,  to  the 
blindness  of  judgment  which  had  fallen  on  those  who  were  the 
leaders  of  Israel !  ^  The  cause  alike  of  the  one  and  the  other  was  i»  rer.  m 
the  Person  of  the  Christ.  For  our  relationship  to  Him  determines 
flight  or  blindness,  as  we  either  receive  the  evidence  of  what  He  is 
from  what  He  indubitably  does,  or  reject  it,  because  we  hold  by  our 
own  false  conceptions  of  God  and  of  what  His  Will  to  us  is.  And  so 
is  Christ  also  for  'judgment.' 

Tliere  were  those  who  still  followed  Him — not  convinced  by,  nor 
as  yet  decided  against  Him — Pharisees,  who  well  understood  the 
application  of  His  Words.  Formally,  it  had  been  a  contest  between 
traditionalism  and  the  Work  of  Christ.  They  also  were  traditionalists 
— ^were  they  also  blind  ?  But,  nay,  they  had  misunderstood  Him  by 
leaving  out  the  moral  element,  thus  showing  themselves  blind 
indeed.  It  was  not  the  calamity  of  blindness ;  but  it  was  a  blindness 
in  which  they  were  guilty,  and  for  which  they  were  responsible,®  •im.n 
which  indeed  was  the  result  of  their  deliberate  choice:  therefore 
their  mn — ^not  their  blindness  only — remained ! 

■  •M9wtir«#«r.     The  word    is  never  20 ;  and  twenty-three  times  in  the  Book 

used  Dj  BL  Jdm  of  mere  respect  for  man,  of  Revelation,  bat  always  in  the  sense  of 

Imt  always  impUesDiriDe  worship.  In  the  worship. 
Oospsl  te  ooonn  eh.  It.  90^4  ;  iz.  8S ;  zii 
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OHAPTBB  X, 

THE    'good    shepherd'   AND    HIS    'ONE    FLOCH' — ^LAST  DISOOUBSE    AT  THE 

FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES. 

(St  John  X.  1-21.) 

BOOK  The  closing  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  those  Pharisees  who 
IV  followed  Him  breathe  the  sadness  of  expected  near  judgment,  rather 
'  ^  than  the  hopefulness  of  expostulation.  And  the  Discourse  which  fol- 
lowed, ere  He  once  more  left  Jerusalem,  is  of  the  same  character.  It 
seems,  as  if  Jesus  could  not  part  from  the  City  in  holy  anger,  but 
ever,  and  only,  with  tears.  All  the  topics  of  the  former  Discourses 
are  now  resumed  and  applied.  They  are  not  in  any  way  softened  or 
modified,  but  uttered  in  accents  of  loying  sadness  rather  than  of 
reproving  monition.  This  connection  with  the  past  proves,  that  the 
Discourse  was  spoken  immediately  after,  and  in  connection  with,  the 
events  recorded  in  the  previous  chapters.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tone  adopted  by  Christ  prepares  us  for  His  PersBan  Ministry,  which 
may  be  described  as  that  of  the  last  and  fullest  outgoing  of  B^  most 
intense  pity.  This^  in  contrast  to  what  was  exhibited  by  tiie  rulers 
of  Israel,  and  which  would  so  soon  bring  terrible  judgment  on  them. 
For,  if  such  things  were  done  in  *  the  green  tree '  of  Israd's  Messiah- 
King,  what  would  the  end  be  in  the  dry  wood  of  Israel's  oommon- 
wealth  and  institutions  ? 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Discourse  presently 
under  consideration,  that  Jesus  spake  it,  not,  indeed,  in  Parables  in 
the  strict  sense  (for  none  such  are  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gk)epel)| 
•St.  John  but  in  an  allegory  *  in  the  Parabolic  form,*  hiding  the  higher  truths 
from  those  who,  having  eyes,  had  not  seen,  but  revealing  them  to 
such  whose  eyes  had  been  opened.  If  the  scenes  of  die  last  few 
days  had  made  anything  plain,  it  was  the  utter'  unfitness  of  the 
teachers  of  Israel  for  their  professed  work  of  feeding  the  flock  of  God. 
The  Babbinists  also  called  their  spiritual  leaders  '  feeddM,'  Pttfnasin 

>  The  word  is  not  parable,  bat  vopoifUo,      charaoterislios  of  th«  FuabteVi  Me  Book 
proverb  or  allegory.    On  the  essential      III.  oh.  xxiiL 


X.  « 
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(rDTil)) — A  tenn  by  which  the  Targoin  renders  some  of  the  references     CHAP. 
to  '  the  Shepherds  *  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  and  Zech.  xi.*     The  term  com-        X 
prised  the  two  ideas  of  *  leading '  and  *  feeding/  which  are  separately  ' 

insisted  on  in  the  Lord's  allegory.  As  we  think  of  it,  no  better 
illustration,  nor  more  apt,  could  be  found  for  those  to  whom  Hhe 
flock  of  God '  was  entrusted.  It  needed  not  therefore  that  a  sheep- 
fold  should  have  been  in  view,'  to  explain  the  form  of  Christ's 
address.*  It  only  required  to  recall  the  Old  Testament  language  •stjohn 
about  the  shepherding  of  God,  and  that  of  evil  shepherds,  to  make 
the  application  to  what  had  so  lately  happened.  They  were,  surely, 
not  shepherds,  who  had  cast  out  the  healed  blind  man,  or'  who  so 
judged  of  the  Christ,  and  would  cast  out  all  His  disciples.  They 
had  entered  into  God's  Sheepfold,  but  not  by  the  door  by  which  the 
owner,  God,  had  brought  His  flock  into  the  fold.  To  it  the  entrance 
had  been  His  free  love,  His  gracious  provision.  His  thoughts  of  par- 
doning, His  purpose  of  saving  mercy.  That  was  God's  Old  Tes- 
tament-door into  His  Sheepfold.  Not  by  that  door,  as  had  so  lately 
fully  appeared,  had  Israel's  rulers  come  in.  They  had  climbed  up  to 
their  place  in  the  fold  some  other  way — with  the  same  right,  or  by 
the  same  wrong,  as  a  thief  or  a  robber.  They  had  wrongfully  taken 
what  did  not  belong  to  them — cunningly  and  undetected,  like  a  thief; 
they  had  allotted  it  to  themselves,  and  usurped  it  by  violence,  like  a 
robber.  What  more  accurate  description  could  be  given  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  attained  the  rule  over 
(Sod's  flock,  and  claimed  it  for  themselves  ?  And  what  was  true  of  them 
holds  equaUy  so  of  all,  who,  like  them,  enter  by  '  some  other  way.' 

How  difierent  He,  Who  comes  in  and  letuis  us  through  God's  door 
of  covenant-mercy  and  Gospel-promise — the  door  by  which  God  had 
brought,  and  ever  brings.  His  flock  into  His  fold  !  This  was  the  true 
Shepherd.  The  allegory  must,  of  course,  not  be  too  closely  pressed ; 
but,  as  we  remember  how  in  the  East  the  flocks  are  at  night  driven 
into  a  large  fold,  and  charge  of  them  is  given  to  an  under-shepherd, 
W6  can  understand  how,  when  the  shepherd  comes  in  the  morning, 
*the  doorkeeper''  or  'guardian'  opens  to  him.  In  interpreting  the 
allegoxy,  stress  must  be  laid  not  so  much  on  any  single  phrase,  be  it 
the  *  porter,'  the  *  door,'  or  the  *  opening,'  as  on  their  combination. 
If  the  shepherd  comes  to  the  door,  the  porter  hastens  to  open  it  to 
from  within,  that  he  may  obtain  access  to  the  flock ;  and  when  a 


*  The  figure  of  a  shepherd  is  familiar  deacon  Wat  kins,  ad  loa 

in  BabUiio  as   in  Biblical   literature.  *  This  is  the  proper  reading :  he  who 

Oonip.  Bemidb.  B.  2S ;  Yalkut  i.  p.  68  a.  locked  the  door  from  within  and  Kviaxdo^ 

*  niMia  thbyiawadyoaUedbjrAToh'  it 
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BOOK  trae  spiritual  Shepherd  comes  to  the  true  spiritaal  door,  it  is  opened 
^  to  him  by  the  guardian  from  within,  that  is,  he  finds  ready  and 
'  immediate  access.  Equally  pictorial  is  the  progress  of  the  allegory. 
Having  thus  gained  access  to  His  flock,  it  has  not  been  to  steal  or  rob, 
but  the  Shepherd  knows  and  calls  them,  each  by  his  name,  and  leads 
them  out.  We  mark  that  in  the  expression :  '  when  He  has  put  forth 
all  His  own,'  * — the  word  is  a  strong  one.  For  they  have  to  go  each 
singly,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  willing  to  go  out  each  by  himself,  or 
even  to  leave  that  fold,  and  so  He  *  puts  '  or  thrusts  them  forth,  and 
He  does  so  to  'all  His  own.'  Then  the  Eastern  shepherd  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  and  goes  before  them,  guiding  them, 
making  sure  of  their  following  simply  by  his  voice,  which  they  know. 
So  would  His  flock  follow  Christ,  for  they  know  His  Voice,  and 
in  vain  would  strangers  seek  to  lead  them  away,  as  the  Pharisees 
had  tried.     It  was  not  the  known  Voice  of  their  own  Shepherd, 

«^  John      and  they  would  only  flee  from  it.' 

We  can  scarcely  wonder,  that  they  who  heard  it  did  not  under- 
stand the  allegory,  for  they  were  not  of  His  flock  and  knew  not  His 
Voice.     But  His  own  knew  it  then,  and  would  know  it  for  ever. 

*Ter.7  *  Therefore,'**  both  for  the  sake  of  the  one  and  the  other,  He  con- 
tinued, now  dividing  for  greater  clearness  the  two  leading  ideas  of 
His  allegory,  and  applying  each  separately  for  better  comfort.  These 
two  ideas  were :  entrance  by  the  doar,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
good  Shepherd — thus  afibrding  a  twofold  test  by  which  to  recognise 
the  true,  and  distinguish  it  frY)m  the  false. 

'TT.7-9  I.  The  door. — Christ  was  the  Door.*    The  entrance  into  Gfod's 

fold  and  to  Gkxi's  flock  was  only  through  that,  of  which  Christ  was 
the  reality.  And  it  had  ever  been  so.  All  the  Old  Testament  insti- 
tutions, prophecies,  and  promises,  so  far  as  they  referred  to  access 
into  God's  fold,  meant  Christ.  And  all  those  who  went  before  Him,* 
pretending  to  be  the  door — whether  Pharisees,  Sadduoees,  or  Nation^ 
alists — were  only  thieves  and  robbers :  that  was  not  the  door  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  And  the  sheep,  God's  flock,  did  not  hear  them ; 
for,  although  they  might  pretend  to  lead  the  flock,  the  voice  was 
that  of  strangers.  The  transition  now  to  another  application  of 
the  allegorical  idea  of  the  *  door '  was  natural  and  almost  necessary, 
though  it  appears  somewhat  abrupt.  Even  in  this  it  is  peculiarly 
Jewish.  We  must  understand  this  transition  as  follows :  I  am  the 
Door ;  those  who  professed  otherwise  to  gain  access  to  the  fold  have 
climbed  in  some  other  way.     But  if  I  am  the  only,  I  am  also  truly 

'  ThiB  ia  the  literal  lendenog. 

'  ^e  wofda  *  who  went  betoie  ^e*  «x«  c|^«p^Q!im9L\s|  V0Nb^« 
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the  Door.  And,  dropping  the  figure,  if  any  man  enters  by  Me,  he 
shall  be  saved,  secnrely  go  out  and  in  (where  the  language  is  not  to 
be  dofielj  pressed),  in  the  sense  of  having  liberty  and  finding  pasture.         "^ 

n.  This  forms  also  the  transition  to  the  second  leading  idea  of  the 
allegoiy :  (he  True  and  Oood  Shepherd.  Here  we  mark  a  fourfold 
progression  of  thought,  which  reminds  us  of  the  poetry  of  the  Book 
of  PiBslms.  There  the  thought  expressed  in  one  line  or  one  couplet 
is  carried  forward  and  developed  in  the  next,  forming  what  are  called 
the  Pisalms  of  Ascent  Q  of  Degrees  *).  And  in  the  Discourse  of  Christ 
also  the  final  thought  of  each  couplet  of  verses  is  carried  forward, 
or  rather  leads  upward  in  the  next.  Thus  we  have  here  a  Psalm  of 
Degrees  conoeming  the  Good  Shepherd  and  His  Flock,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  New  Testament  version  of  Psalm  xxiii.  Accordingly  its 
analysis  might  be  formulated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Chriei  the  Qood  Shepherd^  in  contrast  to  others  who  falsely 
daimed  to  he  (he  shepherds.^    Their  object  had  been  self,  and  they  •^«.io 
had  pursued  it  even  at  the  cost  of  the  sheep,  of  their  life  and  safety. 

He  'came''  for  them,  to  give,  not  to  take,  'that  they  may  have  life 
and  have  abundance.' ' 

*  lAfe^ — nay,  that  they  may  have  it,  I  *  lay  down '  ■  Mins  :  so 
does  it  appear  that '  I  am  the  Good  ^  Shepherd.'  ^ 

2.  The  Qood  Shepherd  Who  layeth  down  His  life  for  His  sheep  ! 
What  a  contrast  to  a  mere  hireling,  whose  are  not  the  sheep,  and 
who  fleeth  at  sight  of  the  wolf  (danger),  '  and  the  wolf  seizeth  them, 
and  scattereth  (viz.,  the  flock) :  (he  fleeth)  because  he  is  a  hireling, 
and  careth  not  for  the  sheep.'  The  simile  of  the  wolf  must  not  be 
too  closely  pressed,  but  taken  in  a  general  sense,  to  point  the  contrast 
to  Him  '  Who  layeth  down  His  Life  for  His  sheep.'  ® 

Truly  He  is — is  seen  to  be — *  the  fair  Shepherder,'  ^  Whose  are  the 
sheep,  and  as  such,  '  /  hnow  Mine,  and  Mine  know  Me,  even  as  the 
Father  knoweth  Me,  and  I  know  the  Father.  And  /  lay  down  My 
Life  for  the  sheep.* 


*  Not  at  in  the  AV.,  *  am  come.* 

*  Ab  Canon  Westeatt  remarkB,  '  this 
pointB  to  tomething  more  than  life.* 

*  This  is  the  proper  rendering. 

«  UtenUy  'iftir.^  As  Canon  Wetteatt, 
with  his  osoal  happiness,  expresses  it : 
'  not  odIj  good  inwardly  (^kTotftf  f ),  but  good 
mm  peioei^  (wmkisy 

*  This  woM.  be  all  the  more  striking 
that,  aoooiding  to  Babbinic  law,  a  shep- 
bord  was  meS  oaUed  npon  to  expose  his 
own  Ufa  for  the  wmlety  of  his  flock,  nor 
jwpmialbin  imnnh  a  miir    The  c^i^poisite 


view  depends  on  a  misnnderstanding  of 
a  sentence  quoted  from  Bab.  Mez.  93  h. 
As  the  context  there  shows,  if  a  shepherd 
leaves  his  flock,  and  in  his  absence  the 
wolf  comes,  the  shepherd  is  responsible, 
but  only  because  he  ought  not  to  have 
left  the  flock,  and  his  presence  might 
have  prevented  the  accident.  -In  ca;^  of 
attack  by  force  iupMeure  he  is  furt  re- 
sponsible for  his  flock. 

*  See  an  important  note  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

'  See  Note  4. 
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B00£:  8.  fbr  the  sheep  that  ikrd  Mtm,  whom  I  hnoWj  and  for  whom  1 

tv  lay  down  My  Life  I  But  those  sheep,  they  are  not  only  *  of  this 
'  '  fold/  not  all  of  the  Jewish  *  fold/  but  also  scattered  sheep  of  the 
Gentiles.  They  have  all  the  characteristies  of  the  flock :  they  are 
His ;  and  they  hear  His  Voice  ;  but  as  yet  they  are  outside  the  fold. 
Them  also  the  Good  Shepherd  '  must  lead/  and,  in  evidence  that  they 
are  His,  as  He  calls  them  and  goes  before  them,  they  shall  hear  His 
Voice,  and  so,  0  most  glorious  consummation,  '  they  shall  become  one 
flock '  and  one  Shepherd.' 

And  thus  is  the  great  goal  of  the  Old  Testament  reached,  and  '  the 
good  tidings  of  great  joy'  which  issue  from  Israel  *aPB  unto  all 
people.'  .  The  Kingdom  df  David,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is 
Set  up  upon  earth,  and  opened  to  all  believers.  ;We  cannot  help 
noticing — though  it  almost  seems  to  detract  from  it— how  different 
from  the  Jewish  ideas  of  it  is  this  Kingdom  with  its  Shepherd^King, 
Who  knows  and  Who  lays  down  His  Life  for  the  sheep,  and  Who 
leads  the  Gentiles  not  to  subjection  nor  to  inferiority,  but  to  equality 
of  faith  and  privileges,  taking  the  Jews  out  of  their  special  fold  and 
leading  up  the  Gentiles,  and  so  making  of  both  *  One  flock.'  Whence 
did  Jesus  of  Nazareth  obtain  these  thoughts  and  views,  towering  so 
far  aloft  of  all  around  ? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  utterly  un^Gbntile  also — if  by 
the  term  *  Gentile '  we  mean  the  *  Grentile  Churches,'  in  antagonism 
to  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  a  certain  school  of  critics  would  repre- 
sent them,  which  traces  the  origin  of  this  Gospel  to  this  separation. 
A  Gkwpel  written  in  that  spirit  would  never  have  spoken  on  this  wise 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  towards  Christ  and  in 
the  Church.  The  sublime  words  of  Jesus  are  only  compatible  with 
one  supposition:  that  He  was  indeed  the  Christ  of  God.  Nay, 
although  men  have  studied  or  cavilled  at  these  words  for  eighteen 
and  a  half  centuries,  they  have  not  yet  reached  unto  this :  *  They 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  Shepherd.' 
^  St.  John  X.  4.  In  the  final  Step  of  '  Ascent '  •  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
whole  Discourse  are  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  last  and  highest 
thought.  The  Good  Shepherd  tliai  bringd  together  the  One  Flock! 
Yes — by  laying  down  His  Life,  but  also  by  taking  it  up  again. 
Both  are  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Good  Shepherd — ^nay,  the 
life  is  laid  down  in  the  surrender  of  sacrifice,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
taken  up  again,  and  much  more  fully,  in  the  Resurrection-Power. 
And,  therefore.  His  Father  loveth   Him  as  the  Me(wiah-Shq;dherd, 

*  Not*  fold,' as  in  the  A.T. 
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Who  80  folly  does  the  work  committed  to  Him,  and  so  entirely  sor-     CHAP, 
temders  Himself  to  it.  x 

His  Death,  His  Resurrection — ^let  no  one  imagine  that  it  comes  '   ~' 

from  without !    It  is  His  own  act.    He  has  ^  power '  in  regard  to  both, 
and  both  are  His  own,  voluntary,  Sovereign,  and  Divine  acts. 

And  this,  all  this,  in  order  to  be  the  Shepherd-Saviour — to  die, 

and  rise  for  His  Sheep,  and  thus  to  gather  them  all,  Jews  and 

Gentiles,  into  one  flock,  and  to  be  their  Shepherd.     This,  neither 

mate  nor  less,  was  the  Mission  which  God  had  given  Him;  this, 

*tlie  commandment'  which  He  had  received  of  His  Father — that 

which  CM  had  given  Him  to  dJo.^  -st  John 

»  ifl 
It  was  a  noble  close  of  the  series  of  those  Discourses  in  the 

Temple,  which  had  it  for  their  object  to  show,  that  He  was  truly 
sent  of  God. 

And,  in  a  measure,  they  attained  that  object.  To  some,  indeed,  it 
all  seemed  unintelligible,  incoherent,  madness;  and  they  fell  back 
on  the  &vourite  explanation  of  all  this  strange  drama — He  hath  a 
demon!  But  others  there  were — ^let  us  hope,  many,  not  yet  His 
iJigciples — ^to  whose  hearts  these  words  went  straight.  And  how  could 
they  resist  the  impression  ?  '  These  utterances  are  not  of  a  demon- 
ised* — and,  then,  it  came  back  to  them:  'Can  a  demon  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  ? ' 

And  so,  once  again,  the  Light  of  His  Words  and  of  His  Person 
fell  upon  His  Works,  and,  as  ever,  revealed  their  character,  and  made 
them  dear. 

NoTB.— It  seems  right  here,  in  a  kind  of '  Postscript-Note,'  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  oould  not  have  been  inserted  in  the  text  without  breaking  up 
its  unity,  and  yet  seems  too  important  to  be  relegated  to  an  ordinary  foot- 
note. In  Toma  66  5,  lines  18  to  24  from  top,  we  have  a  series  of  questions 
addrosBod  to  Babbi  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanos,  designed — as  it  seems  to  me — to 
test  his  views  about  Jesus  and  his  relation  to  the  new  doctrine.  Eabbi 
Elienr,  one  of  the  greatest  Rabbis,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Gamaliel  II., 
the  son  of  that  (Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  Paul  Rat.  He  may,  therefom,  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Apostla  And  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that 
be  had  intercourse  with  Jewish  Christians,  and  took  pleasure  in  their 
tf^iAing  -  ttad,  further,  that  he  was  accused  of  favouring  Christianity.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  series  of  covered,  enigmatic  questions,  reported  as 
addressed  to  him,  gains  a  new  interest.  I  can  only  repeat,  that  I  regard 
them  as  lefierring  to  the  Person  and  the  Words  of  Christ.  One  of  these 
.  qiiratuim  is  to  this  effect :  '  Is  it  [right,  pro})er,  duty]  for  the  Shepherd  to 
saw  a  Iamb  from  the  lion  1 '  To  this  the  Rabbi  gives  (as  always  in  this 
of  questioM)  an  evasive  answer,  as  follows :  '  You  have  only  asked 
TOlit  IL  O 
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BOOK      me  about  the  lamb/    On  this  the  following  qneBtion  is  next  pat,  I  presome 
lY        by  way  of  forcing  an  express  reply :  '  Is  it  [right,  proper,  duty]  to  save  the 
^~ — '"^^   Shepherd  from  the  lion ) '  and  to  this  the  Kabbi  once  more  evasively  replies : 
<Yoa  have  only  asked  me  about  the  Shepherd.'    Thus,  as  the  words  of 
Christ  to  which  covert  reference  is  made  have  only  meaning  when  the  two 
ideas  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Shepherd  are  combined,  the  Rabbi,  by  dividing 
them,  cleverly  evaded  giving  an  answer  to  his  questLoners.     But  these  in^ 
ferences  come  to  us,  all  of  deepest  importance :  L  I  regard  the  questions 
above  quoted  as  containing  a  distinct  reference  to  the  words  of  Christ  in 
St.  John  X.  11.     Indeed,  the  whole  string  of  questions,  of  which  the  above 
form  part,  refers  to  Christ  and  His  Words.     2.  It  casts  a  peculiar  light, 
not  only  upon  the  personal  history  of  this  great  Babbi,  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  Patriarch  Gamaliel  II.,  but  a  side-light  also  on  the  history  of 
Nicodemus.     Of  course,  such  evasive  answers  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the  boldness  of  coi^ession 
which  must   characterise   them.      But   the  question   arises — now  often 
seriously  discussed  by  Jewish  writers :  how  far  many  Kabbis  and  laymen 
may  have  gone  in  their  belief  of  Christ,  and  yet — at  least  in  too  many 
instances — ^fallen  short  of  disdpleship ;  and,  lastly,  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  early  Church  and  the  Jews,  on  which  not  a  few  things  ci  deetp  interest 
have  to  be  said,  though  it  may  not  be  on  the  present  occasion.     8.  Critically 
also,  the  quotation  is  of  the  deepest  importance.    For,  does  it  natjumigh 
a  reference — and  that  on  the  lips  of  Jews — to  the  Fourth  Gotpel,  and  thai 
from  the  dose  of  the  first  century  f    There  is  here  something  whidi  the 
opponents  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity  will  have  to  meet  and  answer. 
Another  series  of  similar  aU^gorical  questions  in  connection  with 
R.  Joshua  b.  Chananyah  is  recorded  in  Bekhor.  8  a  and  i,  bat  answered 
by  the  Rabbi  in  an  an^t-Christian  sense.     See  Jfanddrtanmnf  Tslmiid. 
Stud.  i.    But  McmdeUtamm  goes  too  fiur  in  his  view  of  the  purely  alle- 
gorical meaning,  espedally  of  the  introductory  pari 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ran  VEMMAX  DnOOUBBES — TO   THE   PHARISEES   OONCEBNINO  THE  TWO 

KnoDOin — rmoB  oohtbbt — ^wbat  qualifies  a  disciple  for  the  king- 
dom OF  OODy  AMD  HOW  I8BAEL  WAS  BEOOMINO  SUBJECT  TO  THAT  OF  EVIL. 

(St.  Matt  xlL  22-45 ;  St  Lake  xi.  14-36.) 

It  was  well  that  Jesus  should,  for  the  present,  have  parted  from     cdAV. 
Joroaalem  with  words  like  these.    They  would  cling  about  His        ?I 
hesrarB  like  the  odour  of  incense  that  had  ascended.     Even   ^the  ^      '     ' 
■diiflm '  that  had  oome  among  them  *  concerning  His  Person  made  it  '  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
poasihle  not  only  to  continue  His  Teaching,  but  to  return  to  the  City 
onoe  more  ere  His  final  entrance.     For,  His  Persean  Ministry,  which 
extended  from  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  the  week  preceding 
the  last  Passover,  was,  so  to  speak,  cut  in  half  by  the  brief  visit  of 
Jeraa  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.^    Thus,  each  part  ^  st.  joLd  z. 
of  the  PersBan  Ministry  would  last  about  three  months ;  the  first,  from 
about  the  end  of  September  to  the  month  of  December ;  ^  the  second,  •  n  a.d. 
from  that  period  to  the  beginning  of  April.^    Of  these  six  months  we  «  m  a.d. 
have  (with  the  solitary  exception  of  St.  Matthew  xii.  22-45),*  no 
other  acooont  than  that  furnished  by  St.  Luke,® '  although,  as  usually,  •  st.  Lnkt 
the  Jerosalem  and  Judssan  incidents  of  it  are  described  by  St.  John.'  l^in 
After  that  we  have  the  account  of  His  journey  to  the  last  Passover,  J^^J*,^^ 
recorded,  with  more  or  less  detail,  in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  ^  Jj^* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  section  is  peculiarly  lacking  in  tnct- 
deni.  It  consistB  almost  exclusively  of  Discourses  and  Parables,  with 
but  few  narrative  portions  interspersed.  And  this,  not  only  because 
the  season  of  the  year  must  have  made  itinerancy  difiicult,  and  thus 
have  hindered  the  introduction  to  new  scenes  and  of  new  persons,  but 
chiefly  firom  the  character  of  His  Ministry  in  Peraea.  We  remember 
that,  similarly,  the  beginning  of  Christ's  Galilean  Ministry  had  been 


*  The  natoos  fbr  hit  inieition  of  this  *  On  the  characteristics  of  this  Section, 

Pvt  amt  be  songfat  in  the  character  of  Canon  Qtok  has  some  very  interesting 

^  Binoone  ana  in  the  oontegEt  in  St  remarks  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary, 

NttMw^  €kM|M).  ^Xvpli.p.379, 
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BOOK     chiefly  marked  by  Discourses  and  Parables.     Besides,  after  what  had 
IV        passed,  and  must  now  have  been  so  well  known,  illustrative  Deeds 
"^"^    '      '  could  scarcely  have  been  so  requisite  in  Peraea.     In  fact,  His  Peraean 
was,  substantially,  a  resumption  of  His  early  Galilean  Ministry,  only 
modifiad  and  influenced  by  the  much  fuller  knowledge  of  the  people 
concerning  Christ,  and  the  greatly  developed  enmity  of  their  leaders. 
This   accounts   for   the   recurrence,  although   in   fuller,   or   else    in 
modified,  form,  of  many  things  recorded  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
History.     Thus,  to  begin  with,  we  can  understand  how  He  would,  at 
this  initial  stage  of  His  Persdan,  as  in  that  of  His  Galilean  Ministry, 
repeat,  when  asked  for  instruction  concerning  prayer,  those  sacred 
words  ever  since  known  as  the  Lord's  Prayer.     The  variations  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  individuality  of  the  reporter.* 
They  afibrd,  however,  the  occasion  for  remarking  on  the  two  prin- 
cipal difierences.     In  St.  Luke  the  prayer  is  for  the  forgiveness  of 
'  sins,'  while  St.  Matthew  uses  the  Hebraic  term  '  debts,'  which  has 
passed  even  into  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  denoting  our  guilt  as  indebted- 
ness (w^nmn  *10^  ^3  pino).     Again,  the  *  day  by  day '  of  St.  Lake, 
which  further  explains  the  petition  for  *  daily  bread,'  common  both  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  Rab- 
binic teaching,  that  the  Manna  fell  only  for  each  day,  in  order  that 
thought  of  their  daily  dependence  might  call  forth  constant  faith  in 
•  Toma  76  a,  our  *  Father  Vi/Tiich  is  in  heaven.'  •  *     Another  Rabbinic  saying  places  ** 
from  top       our  nourishment  on  the  same  level  with  our  ^redemption,  as  regards 
bAo«>rding    ^j^Q  thanks  due  to  God  and  the  fact  that  both  are  day  by  day.«    Yet 
cxxxTi.24.     j^  third  Rabbinic  saying*  notes  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  both 
>  Ber.  R.  20,    nourishment  and  redemption  are  always  mentioned  in  Scripture  (by 
p.  89  6,  lart    reduplicated  expressions),  and  how,  while  redemption  took  place  by 
d  ug,^  R  97    an  Angel,®  nourishment  is  attributed  directly  to  God.' 
•Gen.xiTiiL         But  to  retum.     From  the  introductory  expression:  *When  (or 
fPa.cxiT.  16  whenever)  ye  pray,  say'— we  venture  to  infer,  that  this  prayer  was 
intended,  not  only  as  the  model,  but  as  furnishing  the  words  for  the 
future  use  of  the  Church.     Yet  another  suggestion  may  be  made. 
The  request,  ^  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  dis- 
/ff  St  Luke     ciples,'^  seems  to  indicate  what  was  ^the  certain  place/  which,  now 
consecrated  by  our  Lord's  prayer,  became  the  school  for  ours.     It 

t  The  oondnding  Doxology  should  be  oonsult  Canon  (hoVi  jadioioos  notes  (in 

omitted  from  St.  Matthew's  report  of  the  the  Speaker*8  Commentary  ad  loc.). 

prayer.    As  regards  the  different  readings  <  llie  same  page  of  the  Tialmod  oon- 

which  have  been  adopted  into  the  Kevised  tains,  however,  some  absurdly  pco&uie 

Version,  the  reader  is  advised,  before  legends  aboat  the  Tnmmft, 
acceptiag  the  proposed    alterations,  to 
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at  least  likely,  that  the  allnsion  of   the  disciples  to  the     OHAP. 
Baptist  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  circumstance,  that  the        XI 
locality  was  that  which  had  been  the  scene  of  John's  labours — of  '      '      ' 
oonne,  in  Persea.     Such  a  note  of  place  is  the  more  interesting,  that 
St.  Luke  so  rarely  indicates  localities.     In  fact,  he  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  what  was  the  central  place  in  Christ's  Persean  Ministry, 
although  there  must  have  been  such.     In  the  main,  the  events  are, 
indeed,  most  likely  narrated  in  their  chronological  order.     But,  as 
Disconrses,  Parables,  and  incidents  are  so  closely  mixed  up,  it  will  be 
better,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  for  clearness'  and  briefness'  sake, 
to  separate  and  group  them,  so  far  as  possible.     Accordingly,  this 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  briefest  summary  of  the  Lord's  Dis- 
conrBes  in  Penea,  previous  to  His  return  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

The  first  of  these  was  on  the  occasion  of  His  casting  out  a  demon,*  •  st.  Lake 
and  restoring  speech  to  the  demonised;  or  if,  as  seems  likely,  the 
core  is  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  St.  Matt.  xii.  22,  both  sight  and 
speech,  which  had  probably  been  paralysed.     This   is   one  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  narratives  in  differ- 
ent Gospels,  with  slightly  varying  details,  represent  different  events 
or  only  differing  modes  of  narration.     It  needs  no  argument  to  prove, 
that  snbstantiaUy  the  same  event,  such  as  the  healing  of  a  blind  or 
dnmb  demonised  person,  may,  and  probably  would,  have  taken  place 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  that,  when  it  occurred,  it  would  elicit 
snbstantiaUy  the  same  remarks  by  the  people,  and  the  same  charge 
against  Christ  of  superior  demoniac  agency  which  the  Pharisees  bad 
now  distinctly  formulated.**     Again,  when  recording  similar  events,  *  see  Book 
the  Evangelists  would  naturally  come  to  tell  them  in  much  the  same 
manner.     Hence,  it  does  not  follow  that  two  similar  narratives  in 
different  Grospels  always  represent  the  same  event.     But  in  this  in- 
stance, it  seems  likely.     The  earlier  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
Gospel  by  St.  Matthew  may  be  explained  by  its  position  in  a  group 
denunciatory  of  the  Pharisees  ;  and  the  notice  there  of  their  blasphe- 
mous charge  of  His  being  the  instrument  of  Satan  probably  indicates 
the  outcome  of  their  *  council,'  how  they  might  destroy  Him.*^  *  •  st  Matt 

It  is  this  charge  of  the  Pharisees  which  forms  the  main  subject 
of  Christ's  address,  His  language  being  now  much  more  explicit  than 
fcmwriy,*  even  as  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  had  more  fully  «stMark 
ripened.     In  regard  to  the  slight  difference  in  the   narratives   of  BooyiiL* 

oh.xxU. 
^  U  maiki  the  chronological  place  of      follow  the  popular  charge  against  Jesus, 
Udi  Qfaiflie  that  it  seemB  tttiitably  to      as  expressed  in  St.  John  viii.  48  and  x.  30. 
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Luke  xi. 
21,  SS 

^  St.  Matt, 
xii.  25 

•  TT.  27-30 


^SLlCatt. 
•  Yalkut  on 
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«T.  29 


St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  we  mark  that,  as  always,  the  Words  of 
the  Lord  are  more  fully  reported  by  the  former,  while  the  latter  sup- 
plies some  vivid  pictorial  touches.*  The  following  are  the  leading 
features  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  Pharisaic  charge :  First,  It  was  utterly 
unreasonable,^  and  inconsistent  with  their  own  premisses,^  showing 
that  their  ascription  of  Satanic  agency  to  what  Christ  did  was  only 
prompted  by  hostility  to  His  Person.  This  mode  of  taming  the 
argument  against  the  arguer  was  peculiarly  Hebraic,  and  it  does  not 
imply  any  assertion  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
disciples  of  the  Pharisees  really  cast  out  depions.  Mentally,  we  must 
supply — according  to  your  own  professions,  your  disciples  cast  out 
demons.     If  so,  by  whom  are  they  doing  it  ? 

But,  secondly,  beneath  this  logical  argumentation  lies  deep  and 
spiritual  instruction,  closely  connected  with  the  late  teaching  during 
the  festive  days  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  directed  against  the  flimsy, 
superstitious,  and  unspiritual  views  entertained  by  Israel,  alike  of 
the  Kingdom  of  evil  and  of  that  of  God.  For,  if  we  ignore  the 
moral  aspect  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom,  all  degenerates  into  the  ab- 
surdities and  superstitions  of  the  Jewish  view  concerning  demons  and 
Satan,  which  are  fully  described  in  another  place.'  On  the  other  hand, 
introduce  the  ideas  of  moral  evil,  of  the  concentration  of  its  power 
in  a  kingdom  of  which  Satan  is  the  representative  and  ruler,  and 
of  our  own  inherent  sinfulness,  which  makes  us  his  subjects — and 
all  becomes  clear.  Then,  truly,  can  Satan  not  cast  out  Satan — 
else  how  could  his  kingdom  stand ;  then,  also,  is  the  fiftg^ing  out  of 
Satan  only  by  '  God's  Spirit,'  or  '  Finger : '  and  this  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God.^  Nay,  by  their  own  admission,  the  casting  out  of  Satan 
was  part  of  the  work  of  Messiah.* '  Then  had  the  Kingdom  of  Grod, 
indeed,  come  to  them — for  in  this  was  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  He 
was  the  God-sent  Messiah,  come  not  for  the  glory  of  Israel,  nor  for 
anything  outward  or  intellectual,  but  to  engage  in  mortal  conflict 
with  moral  evil,  and  with  Satan  as  its  representative.  Li  that  con- 
test Christ,  as  the  Stronger,  bindeth  Hhe  strong  one,'  spoils  his 
house  (divideth  his  spoil),  and  takes  from  him  the  armour  in  whidb 
his  strength  lay  Q  he  trusted  *)  by  taking  away  the  power  of  sin.' 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Messiah — and,  therefore  also,  no  one  can  be 
indifferent  towards  Him,  because  all,  being  by  nature  in  a  certain 
relation  towards  Satan,  must,  since  the  Messiah  had  commenoed  TTiif 


■  See  the  Appendix  on  Angelology  and 
J)emonolog7. 


*  See  Book  H  ch.T.,  and  the  Appendix 
to  It,  whero  the  paange  is  gifea  m  foIL 
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Work,  oooapy  a  definite  relationship  towards  the  Christ  Who  combats     CHAP. 
Satan.^*  xi 

It  foUowBy  that  the  work  of  the  Christ  is  a  moral  contest  waged  ,  ^  ^ 
tkzoiig^  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  in  which,  from  their  position,  all  must 
take  a  part.  Bat  it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  may  not  only  try  to  be 
paamyelj,  bat  even  be  actively  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  this  not  by 
merely  speaking  against  the  Christ,  which  might  be  the  outcome  of 
ignoranoe  or  unbelief,  but  by  representing  that  as  Satanic  which  was 
the  object  (£  His  Coming.^  Such  perversion  of  all  that  is  highest  ^tt.si,8s 
and  holiest,  such  opposition  to,  and  denunciation  of,  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  if  He  were  the  manifestation  of  Satan,  represents  sin  in  its  abso- 
lute completeness,  and  for  which  there  can  be  no  pardon,  since  the 
state  of  mind  of  which  it  is  the  outcome  admits  not  the  possibility 
of  repentance,  because  its  essence  lies  in  this,  to  call  that  Satanic 
which  is  the  very  object  of  repentance.  It  were  unduly  to  press  the 
Words  of  Christ,  to  draw  from  them  such  inferences  as,  whether  sins 
anforgiven  in  this  world  might  or  might  not  be  forgiven  in  the  next, 
sinoe,  manifestly,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Christ  to  teach  on  this 
sabject.  On  the  other  hand.  His  Words  seem  to  imply  that,  at  least 
as  regards  this  sin,  there  is  no  room  for  forgiveness  in  the  other 
world.  For,  the  expression  is  not  *  the  age  to  come '  (xnS  h^to),  but, 
*  the  world  to  come '  (unn  dSip,  or,  ^riKT  KD^),  which,  as  we  know,  does 
not  strictly  refer  to  Messianic  times,  but  to  the  future  and  eternal,  as 
distingoished  both  from  this  world  (nrn  D^iy)>  and  from  ^  the  days  of 

liie  Messiah '  (rwon  nioO-'*  Ii^u^.^ 

8.  But  this  recognition  of  the  spiritual,  which  was  the  opposite  ▼«»•  *•  »>•  *«' 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  was,  as  Christ  had  so  lately  ex- 
plained in  Jemsalem,  only  to  be  attained  by  spiritual  kinship  with  it.^  *  st.  Matt. 
The  tree  must  be  made  good,  if  the  fruit  were  to  be  good ;  tree  and 
froit  would  correspond  to  each  other.     How,  then,  could  these  Phari- 
sees *  speak  good  things,'  since  the  state  of  the  heart  determined 
speech  and  action  ?    Hence,  a  man  would  have  to  give  an  account 
even  of  every  idle  word,  since,  however  trifling  it  might  appear  to 
odiers  or  to  oneself,  it  was  really  the  outcome  of  '  the  heart,'  and 
showed  the  inner  state.     And  thus,  in  reality,  would  a  man's  future 
in  judgment  be  determined  by  his  words ;  a  conclusion  the  more 
solemn,  when  we  remember  its  bearing  on  what  His  disciples  on  the 


'  The  vesson  of  the  difference  between      ship  is  to  the  di$ciplet^  here  tQ  the  Person 
tt  ttd  the  fomewhst  limilBr  passage,      of  the  Christ, 
^UktiXiQO^iSithst  there  the  relation^ 
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BOOK     one  side,  and  the  Pharisees  on  the  other,  said  concerning  Christ  and 
IV        the  Spirit  of  God. 

4.  Both  logically  and  morally  the  Words  of  Christ  were  un- 
answerable ;  and  the  Pharisees  fell  back  on  the  old  device  of  chal- 

J^^t.  Matt  lenging  proof  of  His  Divine  Mission  by  some  visible  sign.*  But  this 
was  to  avoid  the  appeal  to  the  moral  element  which  the  Lord  had 
made  ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  shifb  the  argument  from  the  moral  to  the 
physical.  It  was  the  moral  that  was  at  fault,  or  rather,  wanting  in 
them ;  and  no  amount  of  physical  evidence  or  demonstration  could 
have  supplied  that.  All  the  signs  from  heaven  would  not  have  sup- 
plied the  deep  sense  of  sin  and  of  the  need  for  a  mighty  spiritual 

•  rer.  89        deliveraucc,**  which  alone  would  lead  to  the  reception  of  the  Saviour 

•St. Matt.  Christ.  Hence,  as  under  previous  similar  circumstances,**  He  would 
offer  them  only  one  sign,  that  of  Jonas  the  prophet.  But  whereas 
on  the  former  occasion  Christ  chiefly  referred  to  Jonas'  preadung  (of 
repentcmce),  on  this  He  rather  pointed  to  the  allegorical  history  of 
Jonas  as  the  Divine  attestation  of  his  Mission.     As  he  appeared  in 

« St.  Lnke  Ninevch,  he  was  himself  *  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites ; '  *  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  three  days  and  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  and  that 
thence  he  had,  so  to  speak,  been  sent  forth  alive  to  preach  in  Nineveh, 
was  evidence  to  them  that  he  had  been  sent  of  God.  And  so  would 
it  be  again.  After  three  days  and  three  nights  ^  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth ' — which  is  a  Hebraism  for  *  in  the  earth ' ' — ^would  His  Resur- 
rection Divinely  attest  to  this  generation  His  Mission.  The  Ninevites 
did  not  question,  but  received  this  attestation  of  Jonas ;  nay,  an 
authentic  report  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  had  been  sufficient  to  bring 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  from  so  far ;  in  the  one  case  it  was,  because  they 
felt  their  sin ;  in  the  other,  because  she  felt  need  and  longing  for  better 
wisdom  than  she  possessed.  But  these  were  the  very  elements  want- 
ing in  the  men  of  this  generation ;  and  so  both  Nineveh  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  would  stand  up,  not  only  as  mute  witnesses  against, 
but  to  condemn,  them.  For,  the  gre%t  Beality  of  which  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonas  had  been  only  the  type,  and  for  which  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  had  been  only  the  preparation,  had  been  presented  to  them 

•  stMrtt     in  Christ.* 

xiL  S9-4S 

5.  And  so,  having  put  aside  this  cavil,  Jesus  returned  to  HiB 
'TT.4S-49     former  teaching  '  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Satan  and  the  power 

>  Thifl  is  simply  a  Hebraism  of  which,  terebinth  *).    Henoe  I  cannot  agree  with 

as  similar  instances,    may    be   quoted,  Dean    Plumptre,    that    the    expression 

Exod.  xy.  8  (*  the  heart  of  the  sea  *) ;  *  heart  of  the  earth '  bears  any  r^erenoe 

Dent.  iy.  11   (*the  heart  of  heaven');  to  Hades. 
2    Sam.    xviiL    14    ('the  heart  of  the 
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of  evil;  only  now  with  application,  not,  as  before,  to  the  individual,  CHAP. 
bat,  as  prompted  by  a  view  of  the  unbelieving  resistance  of  Israel,  to  XI 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  as  a  whole.  Here,  also,  it  must  be  re-  ^  '  ' 
membered,  that,  as  the  words  used  by  our  Lord  were  allegorical  and 
illustrative,  they  must  not  be  too  closely  pres^d.  As  compared  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  Israel  was  like  a  house  from  which 
the  demon  of  idolatry  had  gone  out  with  all  his  attendants — really 
the  '  Beel-Zibbul '  whom  they  dreaded.  And  then  the  house  had 
been  swept  of  *all  the  foulness  and  uncleanness  of  idolatry,  and  gar- 
nished with  all  manner  of  Pharisaic  adornments.  Yet  all  this  while 
the  house  was  left  really  empty ;  God  was  not  there ;  the  Stronger 
One,  Who  alone  could  have  resisted  the  Strong  One,  held  not  rule 
in  it.  And  so  the  demon  returned  to  it  again,  to  find  the  house 
whence  he  had  come  out,  swept  and  garnished  indeed — but  also 
empty  and  defenceless.  The  folly  of  Israel  lay  in  this,  that  they 
thought  of  only  one  demon —him  of  idolatry — Beel-Zibbul,  with  all 
his  foulness.  That  was  all  very  repulsive,  and  they  had  carefully 
removed  it.  But  they  knew  that  demons  were  only  manifestations 
of  demoniac  power,  and  that  there  was  a  Kingdom  of  evil.  So  this 
house,  swept  of  the  foulness  of  heathenism  and  adorned  with  all  the 
self-righteousness  of  Pharisaism,  but  empty  of  God,  would  only  be- 
come a  more  suitable  and  more  secure  habitation  of  Satan  ;  because, 
from  its  cleanness  and  beauty,  his  presence  and  rule  there  as  an  evil 
spirit  would  not  be  suspected.  So,  to  continue  the  illustrative 
language  of  Christ,  he  came  back  'with  seven  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself' — pride,  self-righteousness,  unbelief,  and  the 
like,  the  number  seven  being  general — and  thus  the  last  state — 
Israel  without  the  foulness  of  gross  idolatry  and  garnished  with  all 
the  adornments  of  Pharisaic  devotion  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  Law — ^was  really  worse  than  had  been  the  first  with  all  its  open 
repulsiveness. 

6.  Once  more  was  the  Discourse  interrupted,  this  time  by  a  truly 
Jewish  incident.     A  woman  in  the  crowd  burst  into  exclamations 
about  the  blessedness  of  the  Mother  who  had  borne  and  nurtured 
■nch  a  Son.*    The  phraseology  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon,  •st.Loko 
■bee  it  is  equally  applied  by  the  Rabbis  to  Moses,**  and  even  to  a  l^^^  ^^ 
grett  Rabbi.^     More  striking,  perhaps,  is  another  Rabbinic  passage  *^ 
(previously  quoted),  in  which  Israel  is  described  as  breaking  forth  into  *  ^^^^'  "* 
tiifiae  words  on  beholding  the  Messiah :  *  Blessed  the  hour  in  which 
llfiiBiah  was  created ;  blessed  the  womb  whence  He  issued ;  blessed 
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•FMlata, 

p. 149  A, 

last  linei 


xii.4e,47 


BOOK     the  generation  that  sees  Him ;  blessed  the  eye  that  is  worthy  to  behold 
IV        Him;  •  1 

And  yet  such  praise  most  have  been  peculiarly  unwelcome  to 
Christ,  as  being  the  exaltation  of  only  His  Human  Personal  excel- 
lence, intellectual  or  moral.  It  quite  looked  away  from  that  which 
He  would  present :  His  Work  and  Mission  as  the  Saviour.  Hence 
it  was,  although  from  the  opposite  direction,  as  great  a  misunder- 
standing as  the  Personal  depreciation  of  the  Pharisees.  Or,  to  use 
another  illustration,  this  praise  of  the  Christ  through  His  Virgin- 
Mother  was  as  unacceptable  and  unsuitable  as  the  depreciation  of  the 
Christ,  which  really,  though  unconsciously,  underlay  the  loving  care 
of  the  Virgin-Mother  when  she  would  have  arrested  TTiin  in  His 
Work,'  and  which  (perhaps  for  this  very  reason)  St.  Matthew  relates 
in  the  same  connection.^  Accordingly,  the  answer  in  both  cases 
is  substantially  the  same:  to  point  away  from  His  merely  Human 
Personality  to  His  Work  and  Mission — in  the  one  case :  '  Whosoever 
shall  do  the  Will  of  My  Father  Which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother ; '  in  the  other :  '  Yea  rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  Qod  and  keep  it.'  ■ 

7.  And  now  the  Discourse  draws  to  a  close  ®  by  a  fresh  applici^ 
tion  of  what,  in  some  other  form  or  connection,  Christ  had  taught  at 
'stiCattT.  the  outset  of  His  public  Ministry  in  the  ^Sermon  on  the  Mount.' ^ 
Sightly  to  understand  its  present  connection,  we  must  pass  over  the 
various  interruptions  of  Christ's  Discourse,  and  join  this  as  the  con- 
clusion to  the  previous  part,  which  contained  the  main  subject.  This 
was,  that  spiritual  knowledge  presupposed*  spiritual  kinship.^  Here, 
as  becomes  the  close  of  a  Discourse,  the  same  truth  is  practically 
applied  in  a  more  popular  and  plain,  one  might  almost  say  realistic, 
manner.  As  here  put,  it  is,  that  spiritual  receptiveness  is  ever  the 
condition  of  spiritual  reception.  What  was  the  object  of  lighting  a 
lamp  ?  Surely,  that  it  may  give  light.  But  if  so,  no  one  would 
put  it  into  a  vault,  nor  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  stand.  Should 
we  then  expect  that  Qod  would  light  the  spiritual  lamp,  if  it 
be  put  in  a  dark  vault  ?  Or,  to  take  an  illustration  of  it  fit>m  the 
eye,  which,  as  regards  the  body,  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  lamp 
in  a  house.  Does  it  not  depend  on  the  state  of  the  eye  whether  or 
not  we  have  the  sensation,  enjoyment,  and  benefit  of  the  light? 


^  St  Luke 
zL  8»-86 


S8 


I  For  the  full  qnotation,  see  Book  XL 
ch.  v.,  and  the  ref  orenoe  to  it  in  Appendix 
IX. 

<  See  Book  in.  ch.  xxii. 

•  (a  Yi9W  ot  8^ol^  ^eiiohing,  it  la 


indeed  difficult  to  undentaad  the  cmltui 
of  the  Virgin — and  even  much  d  that 
trihate  to  the  exclosivelj  human  in  Ohriii 
which  is  so  characteristic  ol  Bomaoiim, 
«  t5«e  i^^ve,  page  199  ^ 
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Let  ns,  therefore,  take  care,  lest,  by  placing,  as  it  were,  the  lamp  in  a     CHAP. 
yanlt,  the  light  in  as  be  really  only  darkness.'     On  the  other  hand,  if        ^ 
by  means  of  a  good  eye  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  whole   '      '      ' 
system — if  it  is  not  tamed  into  darkness,  like  a  lamp  that  is  put  into 
a  YBolt  or  under  a  bushel,  instead  of  being  set  up  to  spread  light 
thnmgh  the  house — then  shall  we  be  wholly  full  of  light.     And  this, 
finally,  explains  the  reception  or  rejection  of  Christ :  how,  in  the 
wofds  of  an  Apostle,  the  same  Gh)spel  would  be  both  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life,  and  of  death  unto  death. 

It  was  a  blessed  lesson  with  which  to  close  His  Discourse,  and 
one  full  of  light,  if  only  they  had  not  put  it  into  the  vault  of  their 
darkened  hearts.  Yet  presently  would  it  shine  forth  again,  and  give 
light  to  those  whose  eyes  were  opened  to  receive  it ;  for,  according 
to  the  Divine  rule  and  spiritual  order,  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath. 

'  In  some  mearaxe  like  the  demon  who  returned  to  find  his  house  empty,  swept 
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^  St.  Matt. 
zzilL 


'  St.  Luke 
xl.37 


THE  MORMINOMEAL    IN  THE    PHARISEES    HOUSE — ^MBALS   AND  FEASTS   AMONG 

THE  JEWS — Christ's  last  PERiSAN  warninq  to  Pharisaism. 

(St.  Lake  xi.  87-  54.) 

Bitter  as  was  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisaic  party  agaioBt  Jesns,  it 
had  not  yet  so  far  spread,  nor  become  so  avowed,  as  in  every  place 
to  supersede  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy.  It  is  thus  that  we 
explain  that  invitation  of  a  Pharisee  to  the  morning-meal,  which  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  the  second  recorded  Perasan  Discourse  of 
Christ.  Alike  in  substance  and  tone,  it  is  a  continuation  of  His 
former  address  to  the  Pharisees.  And  it  is  probably  here  inserted 
in  order  to  mark  the  further  development  of  Christ's  anti-Pharisaic 
teaching.  It  is  the  last  address  to  the  Pharisees,  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.^  A  similar  last  appeal  is  recorded  in  a  much 
later  portion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,*  only  that  St.  Luke  reports 
that  spoken  in  Peraea,  St.  Matthew  that  made  in  Jerusalem.  This  may 
also  partly  account  for  the  similarity  of  language  in  the  two  Discourses. 
Not  only  were  the  circumstances  parallel,  but  the  language  held  at 
the  end  ^  may  naturally  have  recurred  to  the  writer,  when  reporting 
the  last  controversial  Discourse  in  PeraBa.  Thus  it  may  well  have 
been,  that  Christ  said  substantially  the  same  things  on  both  occasions, 
and  yet  that,  in  the  report  of  them,  some  of  the  later  modes  of  ex- 
pression may  have  been  transferred  to  the  earlier  occasion.  Anil 
because  the  later  both  represents  and  presents  the  fullest  anti-Phari- 
saic Discourse  of  the  Saviour,  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  oup 
analysis  till  we  reach  that  period  of  His  Life.' 

Some  distinctive  points,  however,  must  here  be  noted.  The  re- 
marks already  made  will  explain,  how  some  time  may  have  elapsed 
between  this  and  the  former  Discourse,  and  that  the  expression, 
*  And  as  He  spake '  ®  must  not  be  pressed  as  a  mark  of  time  (referring 

'  Even  St.  Luke  xz.  4&-47  is  not  an  '  See  the  remarks   on  St.  Lnko   zL 

exception.     Christ,  indeed,  often  after-  39-52  in  our  analysfs  of  St.  ICatt.  zziii 

ward.s  answered  their  questions,  but  this  in  chap.  iv.  of  Book  Y. 
is  His  last  formal  address  to  the  Pharisees. 
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to  the  immediately  preceding  Discourse),  but  rather  be  regarded  as     chap. 
indicating  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Pharisee  had  bidden  Him        XII 
to  the  meal.'     Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that,  immediately  after  '      ""^ 
such  a  charge  by  the  Pharisees  as  that  Jesus  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Beelzebul,  and  such  a  reply  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  a  Pharisee 
would  have  invited  Him  to  a  friendly  meal,  or  that  *  Lawyers,'  or,  to 
nse  a  modem  term,  '  Canonists,'  would  have  been  present  at  it.     How 
different  their  feelings  were  after  they  had  heard  His  denunciations, 
appears  from  the  bitterness  with  which  they  afterwards  sought  to 
pro7oke  Him  into  saying  what  might  serve  as  ground  for  a  criminal 
charge.*    And  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that,  as  commentators  •stLuke 
Boggest,  the  invitation  of  the  Pharisee  had  been  hypocritically  given,  **'  *^' " 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  an  accusation  against  Christ.     More 
than   this,   it    seems   entirely    inconsistent   with    the    unexpressed 
astonishment  of  the  Pharisee,  when  he  saw  Jesus  sitting  down  to 
/bod  without  having  first  washed  hands.     Up  to  that  moment,  then, 
it  wonld  seem  that  he  had  only  regarded  Him  as  a  celebrated  Rabbi, 
though  perhaps  one  who  taught  strange  things. 

Bat  what  makes  it  almost  certain,  that  some  time  must  Lave 
elapsed  between  this  and  the  previous  Discourse  (or  rather  that,  as 
we  believe,  the  two  events  happened  in  diflferent  places),  is,  that  the 
invitation  of  the  Pharisee  was  to  the  *  morning-meal.'  ^     We  know 
that  this  took  place  early,  immediately  after  the  return  from  morning- 
prayers  in  the  Synagogue.*     It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  conceivable,  that 
all  that  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  first  Discourse  should  have 
ooenrred  before  this  first  meal.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  have 
been,  that  what  passed  at  the  Pharisee's  table  may  have  some  connec- 
tion with  something  that  had  occurred  just  before  in  the  Synagogue, 
for  we  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Sabbath-day.     We  infer  this  from 
the  circnmstance  that  the  invitation  was  vot  to  the  principal  meal, 
which  on  a  Sabbath  *  the  Lawyers '  (and,  indeed,  all  householders) 
wonld,  at  least  ordinarily,  have  in  their  own  homes.^   We  can  picture  to 
ooraelves  the  scene.     The  week-day  family-meal  was  simple  enough, 
whether  breakfigist  or  dinner — ^the  latter  towards  evening,  although 
•ometimeB  also  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  always  before  actual 
daikness,  in  order,  as  it  was  expressed,  that  the  sight  of  the  dishes 

'  The   ezpranton  •  one  of   the  Law-  ■  nnriE'  HBt  of   which   the  German 

7tti*(fer.  46)  fleems  to  imply  that  there  Morgevbrot  is  a  literal  rendering.      To 

^ve  lerenl  at  table.  take  the  first  meal  later  in  the  day  was 

*  Not  '  to  dina,*  as  in  the  A. V.    Al-  deemed  very  unwholesome :  *  like  throw- 

^^ovfl^  in  UUer  Qreek  the  work  ipiaroy  ing  a  stone  into  a  skin.' 

^**  laed  for  pnuuUuwt,  yet  its  orinnal  *  On  the  sacredneas  of  the  duty  of  hos- 

2**!^  as  ^makfast*  seema  fixed  by  pitality,  seti  *bkeuUie0  of  Jewish  Social 

"^  Uke  xiT.  li,  V^rror  f  Uhnw.  Life/  pp.  47-49. 
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BOOK     by  daylight  might  excite  the  appetite.*    The  Babylonian  Jews  were 
IV        content  to  make  a  meal  without  meat;  not  so  the  Palestinians.^ 

""    '      '  With  the  latter  the  favoarite  food  was  yoong  meat:  goats,  lambs, 

k  Tu«^K  16  a  ^ves.  Beef  was  not  so  often  ased,  and  still  more  rarely  fowls.  Bread 
was  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  life,'  without  which  no  entertain- 
ment was  considered  as  a  meal.  Indeed,  in  a  sense  it  constituted 
the  meal.  For,  the  blessing  was  spoken  over  the  bread,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  cover  all  the  rest  of  the  food  that  followed,  such  as  the 
meat,  fish,  or  vegetables — in  short,  all  that  made  up  the  dinner,  but 
not  the  dessert.     Similarly,  the  blessing  spoken  over  the  wine  included 

•B«r.4i  ft  all  other  kinds  of  drink.®  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
pronounce  a  separate  benediction  over  each  diflferent  article  eaten  or 
drunk.     He  who  neglected  the  prescribed  benedictions  was  regarded 

<Ber.ua     as  if  he  had  eaten  of  things  dedicated  to  Gk)d,^  since  it  was  written : 

•  Pi.  zzIt.  1  '  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.'  *  *  Beautiful  as  this 
principle  is,  it  degenerated  into  tedious  questions  of  casuistry.  Thus, 
if  one  kind  of  food  was  eaten  as  an  addition  to  another,  it  was  settled 
that  the  blessing  should  be  spoken  only  over  the  principal  kind. 
Again,  there  are  elaborate  disputations  as  to  what  should  be  regarded 
as  fruit,  and  have  the  corresponding  blessing,  and  how,  for  example, 
one  blessing  should  be  spoken  over  the  leaves  and  blossom,  and 

i<B«r.86a  another  over  the  berries  of  the  caper.'  Indeed,  that  bush  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  controversy  between  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  Another  series  of  elaborate  discussions  arosoi  as  to  what 
blessing  should  be  used  when  a  dish  consisted  of  various  ingredients, 
some  the  product  of  the  earth,  others,  like  honey,  derived  fiom  the 
animal  world.  Such  and  similar  disquisitions,  giving  rise  to  endless 
argument  and  controversy,  busied  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes. 

Let  us  suppose  the  guests  assembled.  To  such  a  moming>-meal 
they  would  not  be  summoned  by  slaves,  nor  be  received  in  sach 
solemn  state  as  at  feasts.  First,  each  would  observe,  as  a  religioos 
rite,  '  the  washing  of  hands.'  Next,  the  head  of  the  house  woidd 
cut  a  piece  from  the  whole  loaf— on  the  Sabbath  there  were  two 
loaves — and  speak  the  blessing'.'  But  this,  only  if  the  company  re- 
clined at  table,  as  at  dinner.     If  they  satj  as  probably  always  at  the 

tB«.Ti.6     early  meal,  each  would  speak  the  benediction  for  himself.'    The  same 

*  As  always  in  the  Bast,  there  were  duty  to  speak  a  blessing  over  a  drink  of 

many  kinds  of  bakemeat,  from  the  coarse  water,  if  one  was  thirsty.  Bar.  vL  8. 

barley-bread  or  rice-cake  to  the  finest  *  This,   also,  was  matter  of   oootro- 

pastry.     We  read  even  of    a  kind  of  versy,  but  the  Babbis  decided  that  tbm 

biscuit,  imported  from  India  (the  Teritha,  blessiiiff  must  fint  be  tiftikmL  $9A  MlfH 

'  Sp  iig14  wsf  Ai«r  <i))At  it  mf  4«MMd 
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rule  applied  in  regard  to  the  wine.     Jewish  casv^istry  had  it,  that  one     CHAP. 
UesBing  saffioed  for  the  wine  intended  as  part  of  the  meal.     If  other       xn 
wine  were  faronght  in  during  the  meal,  then  each  one  would  have  to 
say  the  Ueesing  anew  over  it ;  if  after  the  meal  (as  was  done  on 
Sabbaths  and  feast-days,  to  prolong  the  feast  by  drinking),  one  of  the 
company  spoke  the  benediction  for  all. 

At  the  entertainment  of  this  Pharisee,  as  indeed  generally,  oar 
Lord  omitted  the  prescribed  ^  washing  of  hands '  before  the  meal. 
Bnt  as  this  rite  was  in  itself  indifferent.  He  must  have  had  some 
definite  object,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  The  extemal- 
iam  of  all  these  practices  will  best  appear  from  the  following  account 
which  the  Talmud  gives  of  ^  a  feast.'  *  As  the  guests  enter,  they  sit  •Ber.48a 
down  cm  dudrs,  and  water  is  brought  to  them,  with  which  they  wash 
one  hand.  After  this  the  cup  is  taken,  when  each  speaks  the  blessing 
over  the  wine  partaken  of  before  dinner.  Presently  they  all  lie 
down  at  toble.  Water  is  again  brought  them,  with  which  they  now 
waah  both  hands,  preparatory  to  the  meal,  when  the  blessing  is 
spoken  over  the  bread,  and  then  over  the  cup,  by  the  chief  person  at 
the  feast,  or  else  by  one  selected  by  way  of  distinction.  The  com- 
pany respond  by  Amenj  always  supposing  the  benediction  to  have 
been  spoken  by  an  Israelite,  not  a  heathen,  slave,  nor  law-breaker. 
Nor  was  it  lawful  to  say  it  with  an  unlettered  man,  although  it  might 
be  said  with  a  Guthsean  *  (heretic,  or  else  Samaritan),  who  was  learned.  *  Ber.  «Td 
After  dinner  the  crumbs,  if  any,  are  carefully  gathered — hands  are 
again  washed,  and  he  who  first  had  done  so  leads  in  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving.  The  formula  in  which  he  is  to  call  on  the  rest  to  join 
him,  by  repeating  the  prayers  after  him,  is  prescribed,  and  differs 
according  to  the  number  of  those  present.  The  blessing  and  the 
thanksgiving  are  allowed  to  be  said  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  in  any 
other  language.*  •Ber.40i 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  guests,  we  know  that  the  upper- 
moat  seats  were  occupied  by  the  Babbis.     The  Talmud  formulates  it  ^  «Ber.4e» 
in  thia  manner :  That  the  worthiest  lies  down  first,  on  his  left  side, 
with  his  feet  stretehing  back.   If  there  are  two '  cushions '  (divans),  the 
next  worthiest  reclines  above  him,  at  his  left  hand ;  if  there  are  three 
coshiona,  the  third  worthiest  lies  below  him  who  had  lain  down  first 
(at  his  right),  so  that  the  chief  person  is  in  the  middle  (between  the 
worthiest  gaeet  at  his  left  and  the  less  worthy  one  at  his  right  hand). 
Tbe  water  before  eating  is  first  handed  to  the  worthiest,  and  so  in 
regard  to  the  washing  after  meat.     But  if  a  very  large  number  are 
tmeut,  yon  begin  after  dinner  with  the  least  worthy,  till  you  come 
to  the  laafe  AtBi  when  the  worthiest  in  the  company  washes  his  hands^ 
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BOOK  and  the  other  four  after  him.^  The  gaests  being  thus  arranged,  the 
IV  head  of  the  house,  or  the  chief  person  at  table,  speaks  the  blessing,' 
'*■"'"''  '  and  then  cuts  the  bread.  By  some  it  was  not  deemed  etiquette  to 
begin  eating  till  after  he  who  had  said  the  prayer  had  done  so,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  rule  among  the  Palestinian  Jews. 
Then,  generally,  the  bread  was  dipped  into  salt,  or  something  salted, 
etiquette  demanding  that  where  there  were  two  they  should  wait  one 
for  the  other,  but  not  where  there  were  three  or  more. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  furnish  what  may  be  termed  a  list  of 
'm&ii'm  at  Jewish  tables.  In  earlier  times  the  meal  was,  no  doubt, 
very  simple.  It  became  otherwise  when  intercourse  with  Rome, 
Greece,  and  the  East  made  the  people  familiar  with  foreign  luxury, 
while  commerce  supplied  its  requirements.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  enumerate  the  various  articles  which  seem  to  have  been 
imported  from  different,  and  even  distant,  countries. 

To  begin  with :  the  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  and,  indeed,  some 

thought  that  the  benediction  should  not  be  pronounced  till  the  water 

•Ber.TU.6.   had  been  added  to  the  wine.*    According  to  one  statement,  two 

»•  Nidd.  11. 7    parts,^  according  to  another,  three  parts,  of  water  were  to  be  added 

*  Fed.  108  6     to  the  wine.®    Various  vintages  are  mentioned:  among  them  a  red 

wine  of  Saron,  and  a  black  wine.     Spiced  wine  was  made  with  honey 

and  pepper.     Another  mixture,  chiefly  used  for  invalids,  consisted  of 

<  Mentioned   old  winc,  Water,  and  balsam ;  yet  another  was  *  wine  of  myrrh ; '  *  we 

tT.  S3  also  read  of  a  wine  in  which  capers  had  been  soaked.     To  these  we 

should  add  wine  spiced,  either  with  pepper,  or  with  absinth ;  and  what 

is  described  as  vinegar,  a  cooling  drink  made  either  of  grapes  that 

had  not  ripened,  or  of  the  lees.     Besides  these,  palm-wine  was  also 

in  use.     Of  foreign  drinks,  we  read  of  wine  from  Anunon,  and  from 

the  province  Asia,  the  latter  a  kind  of  '  must '  boiled  down.     Wine 

in  ice  came  from  the   Lebanon  ;  a  certain  kind  of  vinegar  from 

Idumsea ;  beer  from  Media  and  Babylon  ;  a  barley- wine  (sryi&os)  from 

ttonm.  zL  3    Egypt    Finally,  we  ought  to  mention  Palestinian  apple-cider/  and 

the  juice  of  other  fruits.     If  we  adopt  the  rendering  of  some,  even 

liqueurs  were  known  and  used. 

Long  at  this  catalogue  is,  that  of  the  various  articles  of  food, 
whether  native  or  imported,  would  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  Suffice 
it  that,  as  regarded  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  meat,  fish,  and  firaits, 


•  According  to  Ber.  46  5,  the  order 
in  Persia  was  somewhat  different.  The 
arrangement  indicated  in  the  text  is  of 
importance  as  regards  the  places  taken  at 
the  Last  Sapper,  when  there  was  a  dispute 
among  the  difcftplM  about  the  order  in 


which  they  were  to  sit  (oomp.  pp.  493- 
496). 

*  Tradition  asoribee  this  bepedictton 
to  Moses  on  the  ooouioii  wiMn  «*^»>'*^ 

first  fell 
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eiUiflr  in  tli«r  natmal  itote  or  preserved,  it  embraced  almost  every-     OHAP. 
thing  known  to  the  ancient  world.     At  feasts  there  was  an  intro-        xn 
dncfcory  coarse,  consisting  of  appetising  salted  meat,  or  of  some  light   "      *      ' 
diih.     This  was  followed  by  the  dinner  itself,  which  finished  with 
dewert  (Aphiqamon  or  fertufitna),  consisting  of  pickled  olives,  radishes 
and  lattnce,  and  fruits,  among  which  even   preserved  ginger  from 
India  is  mentioned.*    The   most   diverse   and   even   strange   state-  •comp.B«r 
menta  are  made  as  to  the  healthiness,  or  the  reverse,  of  certain  articles  pMdm 


of  diet,  especially  vegetables.  Fish  was  a  favourite  dish,  and  never 
wanting  at  a  Babbath-meal.  It  was  a  saying,  that  both  salt  and 
water  should  be  used  at  every  meal,  if  health  was  to  be  preserved. 
Condimanta,  such  as  mustard  or  pepper,  were  to  be  sparingly  used. 
Very  diflbrent  were  the  meals  of  the  poor.  Locusts — fried  in  flour  or 
boneyy  or  preserved — required,  according  to  the  Talmud,  no  blessing, 
since  the  animal  was  really  among  the  curses  of  the  land.  Eggs 
were  a  oommon  article  of  food,  and  sold  in  the  shops.  Then  there 
was  a  milk-dish,  into  which  people  dipped  their  bread.  Others,  who 
were  better  oS^  had  a  soup  made  of  vegetables,  especially  onions, 
and  meat,  while  the  very  poor  would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger 
with  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  fruit,  or  some  vegetables,  such  as 
encumbers,  lentils,  beans,  peas,  or  onions. 

At  meals  the  rules  of  etiquette  were  strictly  observed,  especially  as 
regarded  the  sages.  Indeed,  two  tractates  are  added  to  the  Talmud, 
of  which  the  one  describes  the  general  etiquette,  the  otlier  that  of 
*  sagee/  and  the  title  of  which  may  be  translated  by  *  The  Wny  of  the 
World'  (P&rekh  Erets),  being  a  sort  of  code  of  good  manners. 
According  to  some,  it  was  not  good  breeding  to  speak  wbiie  eating. 
The  learned  and  most  honoured  occupied  not  only  the  chief  places, 
bat  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  double  portion.  According 
to  Jewish  etiquette,  a  guest  should  confonn  in  everj^liing  to  his 
host,  even  thou^  it  were  unpleasant.  Altliough  hospitality  was  the 
greatest  and  most  prized  social  virtue,  which,  to  use  a  Rabbinic  ex- 
pression, might  make  every  home  a  sanctuary  and  every  table  an 
altar,  an  unbidden  guest,  or  a  guest  who  brought  another  guest,  was 
proverbially  an  unwelcome  apparition.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  self- 
rigbteonsness,  the  poor  were  brought  in,  and  the  best  part  of  the 
meal  ostentatiously  given  to  them.  At  ordinary  entertainments, 
p0pp)a  were  to  help  themselves.  It  was  not  considered  good  man- 
nan  to  drink  as  soon  as  you  were  asked,  but  you  ought  to  hold  the 
cup  for  ^  litUe  in  your  hand.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  rudeness, 
etdier  to  wipe  the  plates,  to  scrape  together  the  bread,  as  though  yon 

TQL.IL  P 
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had  not  had  enough  to  est,  or  to  drop  it,  to  the  inoonyenienoe  <A 
your  neighbour.  If  a  piece  were  taken  out  of  a  dish,  it  must  ci 
course  not  be  put  back ;  still  less  must  you  othtt  from  your  cup  or 
plate  to  your  neighbour.  From  the  almost  religious  value  attaching 
to  bread,  we  scarcely  wonder  that  these  rules  were  laid  down :  not  to 
steady  a  cup  or  plate  upon  bread,  nor  to  throw  away  bread,  and  that 
after  dinner  the  bread  was  to  be  carefully  swept  together.  Other- 
wise, it  was  thought,  demons  would  .sit  upon  it.  The  *  Way  of  the 
World '  for  Sages,*  lays  down  these  as  the  marks  of  a  Babbi :  that  he 
does  not  eat  standing ;  that  he  does  not  lick  his  fingers ;  that  he  sits 
down  only  beside  his  equals — in  fact,  many  regarded  it  as  wrong  to  eat 
with  the  unlearned ;  that  he  begins  cutting  the  bread  where  it  is  best 
baked,  nor  ever  breaks  off  a  bit  with  his  hand ;  and  that,  when  drink- 
ing, he  turns  away  his  face  from  the  company.  Another  saying  was, 
that  the  sage  was  known  by  four  things :  at  his  cups,  in  money  mat- 
ters, when  angry,  and  in  his  jokee.^  After  dinner,  the  formalities 
concerning  handwashing  and  prayer,  already  described,  were  gone 
through,  and  then  frequently  aromatic  spices  burnt,  over  which  a 
special  benediction  was  pronounced.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  on 
Sabbaths  it  was  deemed  a  religious  duty  to  have  three  meals,  and  to 
procure  the  best  that  money  could  obtain,  even  though  one  were  to 
save  and  fast  for  it  all  the  week.  Lastly,  it  was  regarded  as  a  special 
obligation  and  honour  to  entertain  sages. 

We  have  no  difficulty  now  in  understanding  what  passed  at  the 
table  of  the  Pharisee.  When  the  water  for  purification  was  presented 
to  Him,  Jesus  would  either  refuse  it ;  or  if ,  as  seems  more  hkelj  at  a 
morning-meal,  each  guest  repaired  by  himself  for  the  prescribed 
purification,  He  would  omit  to  do  so,  and  sit  down  to  meat  without 
this  formality.  No  one,  who  knows  the  stress  which  Pharisaism  laid 
on  this  rite  would  argue  that  Jesus  might  have  conformed  to  the 
practice.^  Indeed,  the  controversy  was  long  and  bitter  between  the 
Schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  on  such  a  point  as  whether  the 
hands  were  to  be  washed  before  the  cup  was  filled  with  wine,  or  o/Z^r 
that,  and  where  the  towel  was  to  be  deposited.  With  such  things 
the  most  serious  ritual  inferences  were  connected  on  both  aides.* 
A  religion  which  spent  its  energy  on  such  trivialities  must  have 
lowered  the  moral  tone.  All  the  more  that  Jesus  insisted  so 
earnestly,  as  the  substance  of  His  teaching,  on  that  oorrupti0n  of 
our  nature  which  Judaism  ignored,  and  on  that  spiritual  purification 

>  For  a  fall  account  of  the  laws  con-      riews  entertained  of  the  filt^  MS  Book  IIL 
cerning  the  washing  of  bands,  and  the      ch  zxzL 
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wliioli  waa  needftil  fiv  the  reception  of  His  doctrine,  would  He  publicty  ohap. 
and  openly  set  udde  ordinances  of  man  which  diverted  thoughts  of  zn 
purity  into  questions  of  the  most  childish  character.  On  the  other  '  ^ 
hand,  we  can  also  understand  what  bitter  thoughts  must  have  filled 
the  mind  of  the  Pharisee,  whose  guest  Jesus  was,  when  he  observed 
Hia  neglect  of  the  cherished  rite.  It  was  an  insult  to  himself,  a 
defiance  of  Jewish  Law,  a  revolt  against  the  most  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  the  Synagogue.  Remembering  that  a  Pharisee  ought  not 
to  sit  down  to  a  meal  with  such,  he  might  feel  that  he  should  not 
have  asked  Jesus  to  his  table.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  terrible  con- 
trast between  the  punctiliousness  of  Pharisaism  in  outward  purifica- 
tions, and  the  inward  defilement  which  it  never  sought  to  remove, 
most  have  lain  open  before  Him  Who  read  the  inmost  secrets  of  the 
heart,  and  kindled  His  holy  wrath.  Probably  taking  occasion  (as 
previondy  suggested)  from  something  that  had  passed  before,  He 
spoke  with  the  point  and  emphasis  which  a  last  appeal  to  Pharisaism 
demanded. 

What  our  Lord  said  on  that  occasion  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  another  place.^     Suffice  it  here  to  mark,  that  He  first  exposed  the 
mere  extemalism  of  the  Pharisaic  law  of  purification,  to  the  utter 
ignoring  of  the  higher  need  of  inward  purity,  which  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all.*    If  the  primary  origin  of  the  ordinance  was  to  prevent  •siLoki 
the  eating  of  sacred  offerings  in  defilement,*  were  these  outward 
offerings  not  a  symbol  of  the  inward  sacrifice,  and  was  there  not  an 
inward  defilement  as  well  as  the  outward?^    To  consecrate  what  we  ^m.40 
had  to  God  in  His  poor,  instead  of  selfishly  enjoying  it,  would  not, 
indeed,  be  a  purification  of  them  (for  such  was  not  needed),  but  it 
would,  in  the  truest  sense,  be  to  eat  God's  offerings  in  cleanness.®  •Ter.41 
We  mark  here  a  progress  and  a  development,  as  compared  with  the 
former  occasion  when  Jesus  had  publicly  spoken  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.^'  Formerly,  He  had  treated  the  ordinance  of  the  Elders  as  a  'siiutt 
matter  not  binding ;  now.  He  showed  how  this  extemalism  militated 
against  thoughts  of  the  internal  and  spiritual.     Formerly,  He  had 
shown  how  traditionalism  came  into  conflict  with  the  written  Law  of 
God;  now,  how  it  superseded  the  first  principles  which  underlay 
that  Law.    Formerly,  He  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  defile- 
ment came  not  from  without  inwards,  but  from  within  outwards;*  *^J^ 
now.  He  unfolded  this  highest  principle  that  higher  consecration 
iioparted  purity. 

*  In  oomeotion  with  St  Matt  zzUL 

*  Oa  tbo  origia  sad  meaniog  of  the  ordinaiioe^  k%  Book  m  ob.  zxzL 
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BOOK  The  same  principle,  indeed,  would  apply  to  other  things,  each  as 

ly  to  the  Rabbinic  law  of  tithing.  At  the  same  time  it  may  have  been, 
as  already  suggested,  that  something  which  had  previously  taken  place, 
or  was  the  subject  of  conversation  at  table,  had  given  occasion  for  the 

•  St.  Lake  further  remarks  of  Christ.*  Thus,  the  Pharisee  may  have  wished  to 
convey  his  rebuke  of  Christ  by  referring  to  the  subject  of  tithing.  And 
such  covert  mode  of  rebuking  was  vezy  common  among  the  Jews.  It 
was  regarded  as  utterly  defiling  to  eat  of  that  which  had  not  been 
tithed.  Indeed,  the  three  distinctions  of  a  Pharisee  were : '  not  to 
make  use  nor  to  pco^take  of  anything  that  had  not  been  tithed ;  to 
observe  the  laws  of  purification ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these  two,  to 
abstain  from  familiar  intercourse  with  all  non-Pharisees.     This  sepa- 

» Ttf .  48  ration  formed  the  ground  of  their  claim  to  distinction.^  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  exactly  to  these  three  things  our  Lord  adverts :  so 
that  these  sayings  of  His  are  not,  as  might  seem,  unconnected,  but  in 
the  strictest  internal  relationship.  Our  Lord  shows  how  Pharisaism,  as 
regarded  the  outer,  was  connected  with  the  opposite  tendency  as  re- 
garded the  inner  man :  outward  purification  widi  ignorance  of  the  need 
of  that  inward  purity,  which  consisted  in  God-consecration,  and  with 
the  neglect  of  it ;  strictness  of  outward  tithing  with  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  the  principle  which  underlay  it,  viz.,  the  aclmowledgment 
of  God's  right  over  mind  and  heart  (judgment  and  the  love  of  God) ; 
while,  lastly,  the  Pharisaic  pretence  of  separation,  and  consequent 
claim  to  distinction,  issued  only  in  pride  and  self-assertion.  Thus, 
tried  by  its  own  tests,  Pharisaism  •  terribly  failed.     It  was  hypocrisy, 

•St Lake  although  that  word  was  not  mentioned  till  afterwards;®'  and  that 
both  negatively  and  positively  :  the  concealment  of  what  it  was,  and 
the  pretension  to  what  it  was  not.  And  the  Pharisaism  whidi  pre- 
tended to  the  highest  purity,  was,  really,  the  greatest  impurity — ^the 
defilement  of  graves,  only  covered  up,  not  to  be  seen  of  men ! 

It  was  at  this  point  that  one  of  ^  the  Scribes '  at  table  broke  in. 
Remembering  in  what  contempt  some  of  the  learned  held  the  igno- 
rant bigotry  of  the  Pharisees,^  we  can  understand  that  he  might  have 
listened  with  secret  enjoyment  to  denunciations  of  their  ^  fidly.'  As 
the  common  saying  had  it,  ^  the  silly  pietist,'  ^  a  woman  Fhariaee,' 
and  the  (self-inflicted)  '  blows  of  Pharisaism,'  were  among  the  jdagaes 

1  On  *  the  Pharisees,   Saddacees,  and  and  Pharisees,  hypooriteB^'  are  an  inters 

Bssenes,*  see  Book  III.  ch.  ii    In  fact,  polation. 
the  fraternity  of    the    Pharisees    were  ■  See  previous  Note, 

bound    by    these    two    vows,    that   of         ^  As  to  the  estimate  of  the  Pharisees, 

tithing,  and  that  in  regard  to  purifica-  oomp.  also  *  Sketohes  of  Jewish  Social 

tions.  Life,'  p.  287. 

>  St.  Luke  2l  44.    The  word  *  Scribes 
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of  life.*    And  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  there  is  sometimes  a  touch     CHAP. 
of  quiet  humour  in  the  accounts  which  the  Rabbis  give  of  the  en-       Xll 
counters  between  the  Pharisees  and  their  opponents.*      But,  as  the  ."^^ThT^T 
Scribe  rightly  remarked,  by  attacking,  not  merely  their  practice,  but 
their  principles,  the  whole  system  of  traditionalism,  which  they  repre- 
sented, was  condemned.*    And  so  the  Lord  assuredly  meant  it.     The  ^^^j^**^* 
'  Scribes '  were  the  exponents  of  the  traditional  law :  those  who  bound 
and  loosed  in  Israel.     They  did  bind  on  heavy  burdens,  but  they  never 
loosed  one ;  all  these  grievous  burdens  of  traditionalism  they  laid  on 
the  poor  people,  but  not  the  slightest  effort  did  they  make  to  remove 
any  of  them.®    Tradition,  yes  !  the  very  profession  of  it  bore  witness  •  ▼<».  *« 
agBinat  them.     Tradition,  the  ordinances  that  had  come  down — they 
would  not  reform  nor  put  aside  anything,  but  claim  and  proclaim  all 
that  had  come  down  from  the  fathers  as  a  sacred  inheritance  to  which 
ihey  clung.     So  be  it !  let  them  be  judged  by  their  own  words.     Tlie 
fathers  had  murdered  the  prophets,  and  they  built  their  sepulchres  ; 
that,  also,  was  a  tradition — that  of  guilt  which  would  be  avenged. 
Tradition,   learning,  exclusiveness — alas!   it  was  only  taking   away 
from  the  poor  the   key  of  knowledge ;    and  while  tliey  themselves 
entered  not  by  '  the  door '  into  the  Kingdom,  they  hindered  those 
who  would  have  gone  in.     And  truly  so  did  they  prove  that  theirs 
was  the  inheritance,   the   '  tradition,'  of   guilt   in    hindering   and 
Ttiitniahing  the   Divine  teaching  of  old,   and  murdering  its  Divine 
messengers.'  *  ^'  *^^* 

There  was  terrible  truth  and  solemnity  in  what  Jesus  spake,  and 
in  the  Woe  which  He  denounced  on  them.  The  history  of  the  next 
few  months  would  bear  witness  how  truly  they  had  taken  upon  them 
this  tradition  of  guilt ;  and  all  the  after-history  of  Israel  shows  how 
fially  this  *Woe'  has  come  upon  them.  But,  after  such  denuncia- 
tions, the  entertainment  in  the  Pharisee's  house  must  have  been 
broken  up.  The  Christ  was  too  terribly  in  earnest — too  mournfully 
80  over  those  whom  they  hindered  from  entering  the  Kingdom,  to 
bear  with  the  awful  guilt  of  their  trivialities.  With  what  feelings 
they  parted  from  Him,  appears  from  the  sequel. 

*  And  when  He  was  come  out  from  thence,  the  Scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  began  to  press  upon  Him  vehemently,  and  to  provoke  Him 
to  speak  of  many  things ;  laying  wait  for  Him,  to  catch  something 
out  of  His  Mouth.' ' 

>  See  pisrioDi  Note. 

*  Thie  is  both  the  oorred  leidiog  tnd  lenderiDg  of  St.  Luke  zl.  63,  64,  as  given  in 
the  Beviied  Yenion. 
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CHAPTER  XTTT. 

TO  THE  DI8CIPLK8 — TWO  EVERTB  AND  THUB  MOBAIb 

(St.  Luke  xiL  1— xiiL  17.) 

BOOK  The  record  of  Christ's  last  warning  to  the  Pharisees,  and  of  th6 
IV       feelings  of  mnrderoos  hate  which  it  called  forth,  is  followed  by  a 

^*"""'  '  snmmary  of  Christ's  teaching  to  His  disciples.  The  tone  is  still 
that  of  warning,  but  entirely  different  from  that  to  the  Pharisees. 
It  is  a  warning  of  sin  that  threatened,  not  of  judgment  that  awaited ; 
it  was  for  prevention,  not  in  denunciation,  lliat  snch  warnings  were 
most  seasonable,  requires  scarcely  proof.  They  were  prompted  by 
circumstances  around.  The  same  teaching,  because  prompted  by  the 
same  causes,  had  been  mostly  delivered,  also,  on  other  occasions. 
Tet  there  are  notable,  though  seemingly  slight,  diveigences,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  difference  of  the  writers  or  of  the  circumstances, 
and  which  mark  the  independence  of  the  narratives. 

>8k.Liik«  1.  The  first  of  these  Discourses*  naturally  connects  itself  with 

what  had  passed  at  the  Pharisee's  table,  an  account  of  which  must 
soon  have  spread.  Although  the  Lord  is  reported  as  having  ad- 
dressed the  same  language  chiefly  to  the  Twelve  when  sending  them 

»8i»]Ctttx.  on  their  first  Mission,^'  we  shall  presently  mark  several  characteristic 
variations.  The  address— or  so  much  of  it  as  is  reported,  probably 
only  its  summary — is  introduced  by  the  foUowing  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstances :  '  In  the  mean  time,  when  the  many  thousands  of  the 
people  were  gathered  together,  so  that  they  trode  upon  each  other. 
He  began  to  say  to  BAb  disciples :  ''First  [above  all,  r6nra]9*  beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy." '  There  is  no  need 
to  point  out  the  connection  between  this  warning  and  the  denun- 
ciation of  Pharisaism  and  traditionalism  at  the  Pharisee's  table. 
Although  the  word  '  hypocrisy '  had  not  been  spoken  there,  it  was  the 

I  With  St.  Lake   xii.   2-9,  comp.  St  18-20. 

Matt  X.  26-38 ;  with  St  Luke  xii.  10,  *  I  prefer  this  rendering  to  that  which 

oomp.  St  Matt  xii.  81,  82;  and  with  oonneot8theword*fiiit*asaBiukoftiBM 

St  Luke  xii.  11,  19,  oomp.  St  Matt  z.  with  Iho  pmrioos  w«di^ 
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BOiD  and  sabefcanoe  61  His  contention,  that  Pharisaism,  while  pre-     CHAP, 
tending  to  what  it  was  not,  concealed  what  it  was.     And  it  was  this       zm 
which,  like  *  leaven,'  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  Pharisaism.     Not  '      '    ^ 
that  as  individuals  they  were  all  hypocrites,  bat  that  the  system 
was  hypocrisy.     And  here  it  is  characteristic  of  Pharisaism,  that 
Babbinic  Hebrew  has  not  even  a  word  equivalent  to  the  term 
*  hypocrisy.'    The  only  expression  used  refers  either  to  flattery  of,  or 
pretence  before,  men,'  not  to  that  unconscious  hypocrisy  towards  God 
which  our  Lord  so  truly  describes  as  '  the  leaven '  that  pervaded  all 
the  Pharisees  said  and  did.     It  is  against  this  that  He  warned  His 
disciples — and  in  this,  rather  than  conscious  deception,  pretence,  or 
flattery,  lies  the  danger  of  the  Church.     Our  common  term,  'un- 
reality,' but  partially  describes  it.      Its  full  meaning  can  only  be 
gathered  from  Christ's  teaching.     But  what  precise  term  He  may 
have  used,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest.' 

After  all,  hypocrisy  was  only  self-deception.*     'But,'  there  is  •suLokt 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed.'     Hence,  what  they  had 
lud  in  the  darkness  would  be  revealed,  and  what  they  had  spoken 
aboat  in  the  store-rooms^  would  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops. 
Nor  should  fear  influence  them.^    Fear  of  whom  ?    Man  could  only  » rer.  4 
kiU  the  body,  but  God  held  body  and  soul.     And,  as  fear  was  foolish, 
so  was  it  needless  in  view  of  that  wondrous  Providence  which  watched 
Over  even  the  meanest  of  Gk)d's  creatures.^     Rather  let  them,  in  the  •  rr.  e,  7 
impending  struggle  with  the  powers  of  this  world,  rise  to  conscious- 
ixefls  of  its  full  import — how  earth's  voices  would  find  their  echo  in 
laeaven.     And  then  this  contest,  what  was  it  ?    Not  only  opposition 
"fco  Christ,  but,  in  its  inmost  essence,  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Caliost.     Therefore,  to  succumb  in  that  contest,  implied  the  deepest 
^piritnal  danger.^     Nay,  but  let  them  not  be  apprehensive;   their  4^.8-10 
acknowledgment  would  be  not  only  in  the  future ;  even  now,  in  the 
^oar  of  their  danger,  would  the  Holy  Ghost  help  them,  and  give 
tiiem  an  answer  before  their  accusers  and  judges,  whoever  they  might 
lae — Jews  or  Ctontiles.     Thus,  if  they  feU  victims,  it  would  be  with 
the  knowledge — not  by  neglect — of  their  Father ;  here,  there,  every- 
where—in their  own  hearts,  before  the  Angels,  before  men,  would  He  ' 
give  testimony  for  those  who  were  His  witnesses."                                  •  tt.  u,  it 

■  Wikueke  goes  too  far  in  saying  that  in  the  sense  of  *  inner  chamber  *   (St. 

Ign  SBd  nBt>n  an  only  nsed  in  the  sense  Matt.  vi.  6 ;  xxiv.  26).    In  the  LXX.  it  is 

ol  ilattflring.    See  Lew,  snb  verb.  used  chiefly  in  the  latter  sense ;  in  the 

'  The  Peihito  paimphrases  it.  Apocr.  once  in  the  sense  of  *  inner  chamber  * 

*  Thus,  mini  not  'for,*  as  in  the  A.V.  (Tob.  vii.  16),  and  once  in  that  of  * storo* 

*  Si.  Uka  teemi  to  me  rafuUp  in  that  room '  (Ecdos,  jxix,  ij). 
(bm  ana  to  TV.  ^},  St.  Kattbew 
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BOOK  Before  proceeding,  we  briefly  mark  the  differences  between  this 

IV        aad   the   previous   kindred   address    of    Christ,  when  sending  the 

•^ifatt     ^pos^l^s  on  their  Mission.*    There  (afber  certain  personal  directions), 

bSLMattx.  the  Discourse  hegan^  with  what  it  here  closea.     There  it  was  in  the 

^^^  form  of  warning  prediction,  here  in  that  of  comforting  reassurance ; 

there  it  was  near  the  beginning,  here  near  the  close,  of  His  Ministry. 

Again,  as  addressed  to  the  Twelve  on  their  Mission,  it  was  followed 

•  St.  Matt.  X.  by  personal  directions  and  consolations,®  and  then,  transition  was 

made  to  the  admonition  to  dismiss  fear,  and  to  speak  out  publicly 
what  had  been  told  them   privately.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
addressing  His  PeraDan  disciples,  while  the  same  admonition  is  given, 
and  partly  on  the  same  grounds,  yet,  as  spoken  to  disciples  rather  than 
to  preachers,  the  reference  to  the  similarity  of  their  fate  with  that  of 
Christ  is  omitted,  while,  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  struggle,  an 
admonition  is  added,  which  in  His  Galilean  Ministry  was  given  in 
«>sLLuke     another  connection.^    Lastly,  whereas  the  Twelve  were  admonished 
comp.  with    not  to  fear,  and,  therefore,  to  speak  openly  what  they  had  learned 
31,' 3s     ^     privately,  the  Peraean  disciples  are  forewarned  that,  althongh  what 
they  had  spoken  together  in  secret  would  be  dragged  into  the  light  of 
greatest  publicity,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences to  themselves. 

2.  The  second  Discourse  recorded  in  this  connection  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  request  for  judicial  interposition  on  the  part  of  Christ. 

•  St.  Luke      This  He  answered  by  a  Parable  *•  which  will  be  explained  in  con- 

junction  with  the  other  Parables  of  that  period.  The  outcome  of 
this  Parable,  as  to  the  utter  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the  con- 
sequent folly  of  being  so  careful  for  this  world  while  neglectfal  of 

f  St.  Luke  God,  led  Him  to  make  warning  application  to  His  Peraean  disciples.' 
Only  here  the  negative  injunction  that  preceded  the  Parable,  *  beware 
of  covetousness,'  is,  when  addressed  to  '  the  disciples,"  carried  back  to 
its  positive  underlying  principle :  to  dismiss  all  anxiety,  even  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  learning  from  the  birds  and  the  flowers  to  have 
absolute  faith  and  trust  in  God,  and  to  labour  for  only  one  thing — the 
Kingdom  of  God.  But,  even  in  this,  they  were  not  to  be  careful,  but 
to  have  absolute  faith  and  trust  in  their  Father,  'Who  was  well 

ist.  Luke     pleased  to  give '  them  '  the  Kingdom/  * 

With  but  slight  variations  the  Lord  had  used  the  same  language, 
even  as  the  same  admonition  had  been  needed,  at  the  beginning  of 

bstMatu  His  Galilean  Ministry,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.*'  Perhaps 
we  may  here,  also,  regard  the  allusion  to  the  springing  flowers  as 
a  mark  of  time.     Only,  whereas  in  Galilee  this  would  mark  the 

>  Conoerning  the  foolish  xioh  num. 
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beginning  of  spring,  it  would,  in  the  more  favoured  climate  of  cer-      CHAP, 
tain  parts  of  Peraea,  indicate  the  beginning  of  December,  about  the       xm 
time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple.     More  important,   '      *    ^ 
perhaps,  is  it  to  note,  that  the  expression  *  rendered  in  the  Autho-  •st.Lako 
rised  and  Revised  Versions,  *  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind,'  really 
means,  *  neither  be  ye  uplifted,*  in  the  sense  of  not  aiming,  or  seeking 
after  great  things.^    This  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  (jisreciypl^eip)  »>oomp.  j<% 
is  in  accordance  \nth  its  uniform  use  in  the  LXX.,*  and  in  the  Apo- 
crypha; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  in  Jo^icj^hiis  and  Philo,  in 
the  senseof^  being  of  a  doubtful  mind.'     But  the  context  here  shows, 
that  the  term  must  refer  to  the  disciples  coveting  great  things,  since 
only  to  this  the  remark  could  apply,  that  the  Gentile  world  sought 
snch   things^  bat  that   our  Father  knew  what  was  really  needful 
for  us. 

Of  deepest  importance  is  the  final  consolation,  to  dismiss  all  care 
and  anxiety,  since  the  Father  was  pleased  to  give  to  this  *  little  flock ' 
the  Kingdom.  The  expression  *  flock '  carries  us  back  to  the  lan- 
guage which  Jesus  had  held  ere  parting  from  Jerusalem.*'  Hence-  •stJohnx 
forth  this  designation  would  mark  His  people.  Even  its  occurrence 
fixes  this  Discourse  as  not  a  repetition  of  that  which  St.  Matthew 
had  formerly  reported,  but  as  spoken  after  the  Jerusalem  visit.  It 
designates  Christ's  people  in  distinction  to  their  ecclesiastical  (or 
ontward)  organisation  in  a  *  fold,'  and  marks  alike  their  individuality 
and  their  conjunction,  their  need  and  dependence,  and  their  relation 
to  Him  as  the  *  Good  Shepherd.'  Small  and  despised  though  it  be 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  *  the  little  flock '  is  unspeakably  noble,  and  rich  in 
the  gift  of  the  Father. 

lliese  admonitions,  alike  as  against  covetousness,  and  as  to  abso- 
lute tmst  and  a  self-surrender  to  God,  which  would  count  all  loss  for 
the  Kingdom,  are  finally  set  forth,  alike  in  their  present  application 
and  their  ultimate  and  permanent  principle,  in  what  we  regard  as  the 
concluding  part  of  this  Discourse.'*     Its  first  sentence  :  *  Sell  that  ye  « st  Luk« 
have,  and  give  alms,'  which  is  only  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  indicates  ^"*  '^  ^ 
not  a  general  principle,  but  its  application  to  that  particular  period, 
when  the  faithful  disciple  required  to  follow  the  Lord,  unencumbered 
by  worldly  cares  or  possessions.*     The  general  principle  underlying  •Comp. 
it  is  that  expressed  by  St.  Paul,'  and  finally  resolves  itself  into  this :  xii.  21 
that  the  Christian  should  have  as  not  holding,  and  use  what  he  has  sJ,^'*  ^" 
not  for  self  nor  sin,  but  for  necessity.     This  conclusion  of  Christ's 

*  The  word  oocon  in  that  sense  twenty-  times  in  the  Apocr^-pha  (twice  as  a  verb 

£yB  times  in  the  LXX.  of  the  GUI  Testa-  and  as  an  adjoctive,  and  three  times  as  a 

iiMDt  (four  times  as  a  noun,  thirteen  as  noun).    This  must  fix  the  N.T.  uiut. 
^  adJeotiTey  elj^fe  aa  a  verb),  and  seTen 
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•  St.  Matt, 
ri.  19-21 


-ii. 

/.  35-88 


J  St  Matt 


Discourse,  also,  confirms  the  inference  tlia1>  it  was  delivered  near  the 
terrible  time  of  the  end.  Most  seasonable  would  be  here  the  repeti- 
tion— though  in  slightly  different  language— of  an  admonition,  given 
in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  Galilean  Ministry,*  to  provide  treasure 
in  heaven,  which  could  neither  fail  nor  be  taken  away ;  for,  assuredly, 
where  the  treasure  was,  there  also  would  the  heart  be. 

3.  Closely  connected  with,  and  yet  quite  distinct  from,  the  pre- 
vious Discourse  is  that  about  the  waiting  attitude  of  the  disciples 
in  regard  to  their  Master.  Wholly  detached  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  their  hearts  set  on  the  Kingdom,  only  one  thing  should  seem 
worthy  their  whole  attention,  and  engage  all  their  thoughts  and 
energies  :  their  Master !  He  was  away  at  some  joyous  feast,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  hour  of  His  return  must  not  lead  the  servants  to 
indulge  in  surfeiting,  nor  to  lie  down  in  idleness,  but  to  be  faithful 
to  their  trust,  and  eagerly  expectant  of  their  Master.  The  Discourse 
itself  consists  of  three  parts  and  a  practical  application. 

1.  Tlie  Disciples  as  Servants  in  tlie  absence  of  their  Master:^ 
their  duty  and  tJieir  reward.^  This  part,  containing  what  would  be 
so  needful  to  these  Peraaan  disciples,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  The 
Master  is  supposed  to  be  absent,  at  a  wedding — a  figure  which  must 
not  be  closely  pressed,  not  being  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  Parable. 
At  most,  it  points  to  a  joyous  occasion,  and  its  mention  may  chiefly 
indicate  that  such  a  feast  might  be  protracted,  so  that  the  exact  time 
of  the  Master's  return  could  not  be  known  to  the  servants  who  waited 
at  home.  In  these  circumstances,  they  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  that,  whatever  hour  it  might  be,  they  should  be  able  to 
open  the  door  at  the  first  knocking.  Such  eagerness  and  devotion  of 
service  would  naturally  meet  its  reward,  and  the  Master  would,  in 
turn,  consult  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  not  allowed  themselveB 
thoir  evening-meal,  nor  lain  down,  but  watched  for  His  retom. 
Hungry  and  weary  as  they  were  from  their  zeal  for  Him,  He 
would  now,  in  turn,  minister  to  their  personal  comfort.  And  this 
applied  to  servants  who  so  watched — it  mattered  not  how  long, 
whether  into  the  second  or  the  third  of  the  watches  into  which  the 
night  was  divided.* 

The  ^  Parable '  now  passes  into  another  aspect  ci  the  case,  which 
is  again  referred  to  in  the  last  Discourses  of  Christ.'  Convorsdly— <^ 
suppose  the  other  case,  of  people  sleeping:   the  house  might  be 

>  The  first  is  not  mentioned,  because  wards,  and  probably  at  the  time  of  Chxi8t» 

it  was    so  early,  nor   yet    the  fourth,  they  divided  the  night  into>biir  watohee 

beoause  the  feast  would  scarcely  be  pro-  (see  the  discnaeion  in  Ber.  8  «).    The 

tracted  so  long.    Anciently,  the  Hebrews  latter  arrangement  wai  prabab^  intip* 

county  three  uigbt- watches;  but  after-  daoed  from  thf  BohmWi 
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broken  into.     Of  coarse,  if  one  had  known  the  hour  when  the  thief     CHAP, 
woold  come,  sleep  wonld  not  have  been  indulged  in  ;  but  it  is  jnst  this       XIII 
uncertainty  and  snddenness — and  the  Coming  of  the  Christ  into  His  '      *      ' 
Kingdom  wonld  be  equally  sudden — which  should  keep  the  people  in 
the  house  ever  on  their  wateh  till  Christ  came.*  •  st  Lake 

It  was  at  this  particular  point  that  a  question  of  Peter  interrupted 
the  Discourse  of  Christ.  To  whom  did  this  ^  Parable  '  apply  about 
*  the  good  man '  and  *  the  servants '  who  were  to  watch :  to  the  Apostles, 
or  also  to  all  ?  From  the  implied — for  it  is  not  an  express — answer 
of  the  Lord,  we  infer,  that  Peter  expected  some  difference  between 
the  Apostles  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  whether  as  regarded  the 
attitude  of  the  servants  that  waited,  or  the  reward.  From  the  words  of 
Christ  the  former  seems  the  more  likely.  We  can  understand  how 
Peter  might  entertain  the  Jewish  notion,  that  the  Apostles  would 
come  with  the  Master  from  the  marriage-supper,  rather  than  wait  for 
His  return,  and  work  while  waiting.  It  is  to  this  that  the  reply  of 
Christ  refers.  If  the  Apostles  or  others  are  rulers,  it  is  as  stewards^ 
and  their  reward  of  faithful  and  wise  stewardship  will  be  advance  to 
higher  administration.  But  as  stewards  they  are  servants — servants 
of  Christ,  and  ministering  servants  in  regard  to  the  other  and  general 
servants.  What  becomes  them  in  this  twofold  capacity  is  faithful- 
ness to  the  absent,  yet  ever  near.  Lord,  and  to  their  work,  avoiding, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  masterfulness  of  pride  and  of  harshness,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  self-degradation  of  conformity  to  evil  manners,  either  of 
which  would  entail  sudden  and  condign  punishment  in  the  sudden 
and  righteous  reckoning  at  His  appearing.  The  'Parable,'  there- 
fore, alike  as  to  the  waiting  and  the  reckoning,  applied  to  work  for 
Christ,  as  well  as  to  personal  relationship  towards  Him. 

Thus  far  this  solemn  warning  would   naturally   be   afterwards 
repeated  in  Christ's  Last  Discourses  in  Judcca,  as  equally  needful,  in 
view  of  His  near  departure.*   But  in  this  Peraean  Discourse,  as  reported  «» st  Luke 
by  St.  Luke,  there  now  follows  what  must  be  regarded,  not,  indeed,  as  roiijf^**' 
a  farther  answer  to  Peter's  inquiry,  but  as  specifically  referring  to  the  xxiJ!^i 
general  question  of  the  relation  between  special  work  and  general 
discipleship  which  had  been  raised.   For,  in  one  sense,  all  disciples  are 
servants,  not  only  to  wait,  but  to  work.   As  regarded  those  who,  like  the 
professed  stewards  or  labourers,  knew  their  work,  but  neither  ^  made 
ready/ '  nor  did  according  to  His  Will,  their  punishment  and  loss 
(where  the  illustrative  figure  of  '  many '  and  '  few  stripes '  must  not 
be  too  cloeely  pressed)  would  naturally  be  greater  than  that  of  them 

>  BoUteraUx. 
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who  knew  not — though  this  also  involves  guilt — that  their  Lord  had 
any  will  towards  them,  that  is,  any  work  for  them.  This,  according 
to  a  well-understood  principle,  universally,  almost  instinctively,  acted 
upon  among  men.* 

2.  In  the  absence  of  their  Master !  A  period  this  of  work,  as 
well  as  of  waiting ;  a  period  of  trial  aUo^  Here,  also,  the  two 
opening  verses,  in  their ,  evident  connection  with  the  subject-matter 
under  the  first  head  of  this  Discourse,*  but  especially  with  the  closing 
sentences  about  work  for  the  Master,  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke's  narra- 
tive, and  fit  only  into  it.  The  Church  had  a  work  to  do  in  His 
absence — the  work  for  which  He  had  come.  He  '  came  to  cast  fire  on 
earth,' — that  fire  which  was  kindled  when  the  Risen  Saviour  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  which  the  tongues  of  fire  were  the  symbol.*  Oh, 
how  He  longed,^  that  it  were  already  kindled !  But  between  Him  and 
it  lay  the  cold  flood  of  His  Passion,  the  terrible  waves  in  which  He  was 
to  be  baptized.  Oh,  how  He  felt  the  burden  of  that  coming  Agony !  ^ 
That  fire  must  they  spread :  this  was  the  work  in  which,  as  disciples, 
each  one  must  take  part.  Again,  in  that  Baptismal  Agony  of  Hi>  they 
also  must  be  prepared  to  share.  It  was  fire  :  burning  up,  as  well  as 
purifying  and  giving  light.  And  here  it  was  in  place  to  repeat  to  His 
Persean  disciples  the  prediction  already  addressed  to  the  Twelve  when 
going  on  their  Mission,^  as  to  the  certain  and  necessary  trials  con- 
nected with  carrying  '  the  fire  '  which  Christ  had  cast  on  earth,  even 
to  the  burning  up  of  the  closest  bonds  of  association  and  kinship.® 

3.  Thus  far  to  the  disciples.  And  now  for  its  application  to  '  the 
multitudes'' — although  here  also  He  could  only  repeat  what  on  a 
former  occasion  He  had  said  to  the  Pharisees.*  Let  them  not  think 
that  all  this  only  concerned  the  disciples.  No ;  it  was  a  question  be- 
tween Israel  and  their  Messiah,  and  the  struggle  would  involve  the 
widest  consequences,  alike  to  the  people  and  the  Sanctuary.  Were 
they  so  blinded  as  not '  to  know  how  to  interpret  the  time '  ?  **  Could 
thoy  not  read  its  signs — they  who  had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  it 
when  a  cloud  rose  from  the  sea,  or  the  sirocco  blew  from  the  south  ?^ 
Why  then — and  here  St.  Luke  is  again  alone  in  his  report^— -did 
they  not,  in  the  circumstances,  of  themselves  judge  what  was  right 
and  fitting  and  necessary,  in  view  of  the  gathering  tempest  ? 

^  Omp.  before,  under  1,  p.  218.  ^Kl^n>  or  else  the  %MlSl  o^  the  Babbit. 

*  Tliis  clause  is  most  important  for  the  *  The  observant  reader  will  notice  how 
interpretation  of  that  which  precedes  it,  charactoristio  the  small  diffetenoes  are. 
showing  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  scntu  Thus,  the  siroooo  would  not  be  expected 
tnalo.  It  cannot  therefore  be  *  the  tire  of  in  Galilee,  but  in  Persa,  and  in  the  latter 
judgment '  (^Plvmptrti).  also  the  first  flowers  would  i^ppear  mnoh 

*  FMbabljt  as  WUnsche  suggests,  the  earlier. 
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Wliat  was  it  ?    Even  what  he  had  told  them  before  in  Galilee,'      CHAP, 
for  the  drcumstances  were  the  same.      What  common   sense  and       XIII 

oommon  prudence  would  dictate  to  every  one  whom  his  accuser  or   """"""^ ' 

creditor  haled  before  the  magistrate  :  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  t.  ss,  s6  « 
him  before  it  was  too  late,  before  sentence  had  been  pronounced  and 
executed.^    Although  the  illustration  must   not  be   pressed  as  to  ^S*vl'°^• 
details,  its  general  meaning  would  be  the  more  readily  understood 
that  there  was   a  similar  Rabbinic  proverb,®  although  with  very  itaimfi^rtii 
different  practical  application.  puuiildli>>^ 

4.  Besides  these  Discourses,  two  events  are  recorded  before  ^Zi^l^ 
Christ's  departure  to  the  ' Feast  of  the  Dedication.'  Each  of  these  ^SniptSL 
led  to  a  brief  Discourse,  ending  in  a  Parable.  (.^oAAS^t 

The  first  records  two  circumstances  not  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  xoiioJ^pJi) 
liistorian  Jasephua,^  nor  in  any  other  historical  notice  of  the  time, 
either  by  Rabbinic  or  other  writers.  This  shows,  on  the  one  hand, 
liow  terribly  common  such  events  must  have  been,  when  they  could 
be  ao  generally  omitted  from  the  long  catalogue  of  Pilate's  misdeeds 
towards  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  evidences  that  the 
nanatiye  of  St.  Luke  was  derived  from  independent,  authentic  sources 
—in  other  words,  the  historical  character  of  his  narrative — when  he 
ooold  refer  as  well  known  to  facts,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  record  of  the  times;  and,  lastly,  that  we  are  not  warranted  in 
rejectiDg  a  notice,  simply  because  we  find  no  other  mention  of  it  than 
on  the  pages  of  the  Third  Gospel. 

It  appears  that,  just  then,  or  quite  soon  afterwards,  some  persons 
told  Christ  about  a  number  of  His  own  Galileans,  whom  Pilate  had 
ordered  to  be  cut  down,  as  we  infer,  in  the  Temple,  while  engaged  in 
offering  their  sacrifices,^  so  that,  in  the  pictorial  language  of  the  East,  <ist.  Luko 
their  blood  had  mingled  with  that  of  their  sacrifices.  Clearly,  their  nar- 
ration of  this  event  must  be  connected  with  the  preceding  Discourse 
of  Jesus.  He  had  asked  them,  whether  they  could  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  terrible  national  storm  that  was  nearing.  And  it  was 
in  reference  to  this,  as  we  judge,  that  they  repeated  this  story.  To 
understand  their  object,  we  must  attend  to  the  answer  of  Christ.  It 
18  intended  to  refute  the  idea,  that  these  Galileans  had  in  this  been 
Tisited  by  a  special  punishment  of  some  special  sin  against  God. 
Two  questions  here  arise.  Since  between  Christ's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple 
no  Festival  took  place,  it  is  most  probable  that  this  event  had  happened 

'  This  MniMkm  goes  far  to  prove  the      Gesch.  ii  pp.  62  &a),  that  the  writings 
'lirnnit  of  uie  chAige  biouj^iii  by      of  Joo<'phut  have  been  largely  laltfitied  by 
UkDaUH^hjJM  (bLin  d.  Belig.      Ghristiaa  oopyidta. 
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BOOK  before  Christ's  visit  to  Jerusalem.  But  in  that  case  it  seems  most 
rsr  likely — almost  certain — that  Christ  had  heard  of  it  before.  If  so, 
'"""*^'  ^  or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  was  not  qoite  a  recent  event,  why  did  these 
men  tell  Him  of  it  then  and  there  ?  Again,  it  seems  strange  that, 
although  the  Jews  connected  special  sins  with  special  punishments, 
they  should  have  regarded  it  as  the  Divine  punishment  of  a  special 
sin  to  have  been  martyred  by  a  Pilate  in  the  Temple,  while  engaged 
in  offering  sacrifices. 

All  this  becomes  quite  plain,  if  we  regard  these  men  as  trying  to 
turn  the  edge  of  Jesus'  warning  by  a  kind  of  '  Tu  quoque '  argu- 
ment.    Very  probably  these  Galileans  were  thus  ruthlessly  murdered, 
because  of  their  real  or  suspected  connection  with  the  Nationalist 
movement,  of  which  Galilee  was  the  focus.     It  is  as  if  these  Jews 
had  said  to  Jesus :  Yes,  signs  of  the  times  and  of  the  coming  storm ! 
These  Galileans  of  yours,  your  own  countrymen,  involved  in  a  kind 
of  Pseudo-Messianic   movement,   a    kind   of  'signs  of  the  times' 
rising,  something  like  that  towards  which  you  want  us  to  look — was 
not  their  death  a  condign  punishment  ?    This  latter  inference  they 
did  not  express  in  words,  but  implied  in  their  narration  of  the  fact. 
But  the  Lord  read  their  thoughts  and  refuted  their  reasoning.     For 
•  St.  Lake     this  purpose  He  adduced  another  instance,'  when  a  tower  at  the 
Siloam-Pool  had  fallen  on  eighteen  persons  and  killed  them,  perhaps 
in  connection  with  that  construction  of  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem 
by  Pilate,  which  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  violent  op- 
position, which  the  Roman  so  terribly  avenged.     As  good  Jews,  they 
would  probably  think  that  the  fall  of  the  tower,  which  had  buried 
in  its  ruins  these  eighteen  persons,  who  were  perhaps  engaged  in  the 
building  of  that  cursed  structure,  was  a  just  judgment  of  God !     For 
Pilate  had  used  for  it  the  sacred  money  which  had  been  devoted  to 
*/M.warii.  Temple-purposes  (the  Qarban),^  and  many  there  were  who  perished  in 
the  tumult  caused  by  the  Jewish  resistance  to  this  act  of  pro&na- 
tion.     But  Christ  argued,  that  it  was  as  wrong  to  infer  that  Divine 
judgment  had  overtaken  His  Galilean  countrymen,  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  that  the  Tower  of  Siloam  had  fallen  to  punish  these  Jem- 
salemites.     Not  one  party  only,  nor  another  ;  not  the  supposed  Mee* 
sianic  tendency  (in  the  shape  of  a  national  rising),  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  direction  of  absolute  submission  to  Bcxnan  domi« 
nation,  was  in  fault.     The  whole  nation  was  guilty ;  and  the  ooming 
storm,  to  the   signs  of  which  He  had  pointed,  would  destroy  all, 
unless  there   were   spiritual  repentanoe  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
And  yet  wider  than  this,  and  apjdying  to  all  timei  is  tbo  imder^yi]^ 
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principle,  that,  when  a  calamity  befalls  a  district  or  an  aggregation  of     CHAP. 
indiridoals,  we  onght  not  to  take  to  oarselves  judgment  as  to  its       xni 
special  causation,  but  to  think  spiritually  of  its  general  application —  '      ' 

not  so  much  seek  to  trace  what  is  the  character  of  its  connection 
with  a  district  or  individuals,  as  to  learn  its  lessons  and  to  regard  them 
as  a  call  addressed  to  all.  And  conversely,  also,  this  holds  true  in 
regard  to  deliverances. 

Having  thus   answered  the  implied  objection,   the   Lord   next 
showed,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Fig-tree,*  the  need  and  urgency  of  •  st.  Luke 
national  repentance.^ 

The  second  event   recorded  by  St.  Luke  in  this  connection^  »st.Lake 
recalls  the  incidents  of  the  early  Judaean  ^  and  of  the  Galilean  Mi-  « g^  j^^^^  ^ 
nistiy.*    We  observe  the  same  narrow  views  and  extemalism  as  be-  ^* 
fore  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  xi;.  s-it 
and,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  the  same  wide  principles  and  spiritual 
application.     If  we  were  in  search  of  evidence  of  the  Divine  Mis- 
sion of  Jesns,  we  would  find  it  in  this  contrariety  on  so  funda- 
mental a  point,  since  no  teacher  in  Israel  nor  Reformer  of  that  time 
. — ^not  the  most  advanced  Sadducee — would  have  defended,  far  less 
originated,  the  views  as  to  the  Sabbath  which  Christ  now  propounded.* 
Again,  if  we  were  in  quest  of  evidence  of  the  historical  truthfulness 
of  the  Grospel-narratives,  we  would  find  it  in  a  comparison  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  three  Sabbath-controversies  :  in  Jerusalem,  in  Galilee, 
and  in  Pereea.     In  all  the  spirit  was  the  same.     And,  although  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  may  seem  slight,  they  are  characteristic,  and 
mark,  as  if  they  pointed  to  it  with  the  finger,  the  locality  and  circum- 
stances in  which  each  took  place.     In  Jerusalem  there  is  neither 
reasoning  nor  rebuke  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  but  absolute  perse- 
ption.     There  also  the  Lord  enters  on  the  higher  exposition  of  His 
iction,  motives,  and  Mission.®     In  Galilee  there  is  questioning,  and  •st.Johnv. 
canning  intrigue  against  Him  on  the  part  of  the  Judaoans   who 
dogged  His  steps.     But  while  no  violence  can  be  attempted  against 
Him,  the  people  do  not  venture  openly  to  take' His  part.'    But  in  'st.  uatt. 
PerBBa  we  are  confronted  by  the  clumsy  zeal  of  a  country-Archi- 
lynsgogos  (Chief  Ruler  of  a  Synagogue),  who  is  very  angry,  but  not 
veiy  wise ;  who  admits  Christ's  healing  power,  and  does  not  dare  to 
ittsck  Him  directly,  but,  instead,  rebukes,  not  Christ,  not  even  the 
woman  who  had  been  healed,  but  the  people  who  witnessed  it,  at 
Uie  same  time  telling  them  to  come  for  he<i1ing  on  other  days,  not 

'  For  Um  ezpositioii  of  this  Parable,         '  On  the  Sabbath-lAW,  see  Appendix 
Inftttotlistof  sllthePteibleBof  than    XYIL 
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BOOK     perceiving,    in  his   narrow-minded    bigotry,    what   this   admission 

IV        implied.     This  rustic   Ruler  had   not  the   cunning,  nor   even  the 

*      '  courage,  of  the  Judaean  Pharisees  in  Galilee,  whom  the  Lord  had 

formerly    convicted   and  silenced.     Enough,   to   show  this  obscure 

Peraean  partisan  of  Pharisaism  and  the  like  of  him  their  utter  folly, 

•  stLuko      and  that  by  their  own  admissions.'     And  presently,  not  only  were 

His  adversaries  ashamed,  while  in  Galilee  they  went  out  and  held  a 

»►  St  Matt,      council  against  Him,**  but  the  people  were  not  afraid,  as  the  Galileans 

had  been  in  presence  of  their  rulers,  and  openly  rejoiced  in  the 

glorious  working  of  the  Christ. 

Little  more  requires  to  be  added  about  this  incident  in  '  one  of 
the  Synagogues'  of  Penea.  Let  us  only  briefly  recall  the  scene. 
Among  those  present  in  this  Synagogue  had  been  a  poor  woman, 
who  for  eighteen  years  had  been  a  sufferer,  as  we  learn,  through 
demoniac  agency.  It  is  quite  true  that  most,  if  not  all,  such  diseases 
were  connected  with  moral  distemper,  since  demoniac  possession 
was  not  permanent,  and  resistance  might  have  been  made  in  the 
lucid  intervals,  if  there  had  been  moral  soundness.  But  it  is  un- 
grounded to  distinguish  between  the  '  spirit  of  infirmity  *  as  the 
moral  and  psychical,  and  her  being  '  bent,'  as  indicating  the  physical 
disease,'  or  even  to  describe  the  latter  as  a  *  permanent  curvature  of 
the  spine.'  *  The  Greek  word  here  rendered  *  infirmity '  has  passed 
into  Rabbinic  language  (Istenueyahf  n^DOno^K),  and  there  means, 
not  any  particular  disease,  but  sickliness,  sometimes  weakliness.  Li 
fact,  she  was,  both  physically  and  morally,  not  sick,  but  sickly,  and 
most  truly  was  hers  *  a  spirit  of  infirmity,'  so  that  *  she  was  bowed 
together,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  herself  up.'  For,  we  mark  that 
hers  was  not  demoniac  possession  at  all — and  yet,  though  she  had  not 
yielded,  she  had  not  effectually  resisted,  and  so  she  was  '  bound '  by 

*  a  spirit  of  infirmity,'  both  in  body  and  soul. 
We  recognise  the  same  *  spirit  of  infirmity '  in  the  circumstances 

of  her  healing.  When  Christ,  seeing  her — probably  a  fit  symbol  of 
the  Pera3ans  in  that  Synagogue — called  her,  she  came;  when  He 
said  unto  her,  *  Woman,  thou  hast  been  loosed*  from  thy  sickliness ' 
she  1008  unbound,  and  yet  in  her  weakliness  she  answered  not,  nor 
straightened  herself,  till  Jesus  'laid  His  Hands  on  her/  and  so 
strengthened  her  in  body  and  soul,  and  then  she  was  immediately 

*  made  straight,  and  glorified  God.' 

*  This  is  tho  view  of  ffocU't.  who  regards  •  So  Dean  Plumptre. 

the  *  Thou  hast  been  loosed '  as  referring         '  So,  and  not  M  in  th«  A«T« 
to  the  psjchical  ailment 
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Afl  for  the  ArchiBynagogos,  we  have,  as  already  hinted,  sach  cha-     CHAP. 
TBcteristic  portraitare  of  him  that  we  can  almost  see  him  :  confused,       XIII 
irreBolate,  perplexed,  and  very  angry,  bustling  forward  and  scolding   **"    '    ^ 
the  people  who  had  done  nothing,  yet  not  venturing  to  silence  the 
woman,  now  no  longer  infirm — far  less,  to  reprove  the  great  Rabbi, 
Who  had  just  done  such  a  '  glorious  thing,'  but  speaking  at  Him 
throngh  those  who  had  been  the  astounded  eye-witnesses.     He  was 
easily  and  eflfectually  silenced,  and  all  who  sympathised  with  him 
put  to  shame.     '  Hypocrites !  *  spake  the  Lord — on  your  own  admis- 
aioiis  your  practice  and  your  Law  condemn  your  speech.     Every  one 
ou  the  Sabbath  looseth  his  ox  or  ass,  and  leads  him  to  the  watering. 
The  BabUnic  law  expressly  allowed  this,*  and  even  to  draw  the 
water,  provided  the  vessel  were  not  carried  to  the  animal.*    If,  as  •Brab.i7  6; 
yoa  admit,  I  have  the  power  of  '  loosing '  from  the  bonds  of  Satan, 
and  she  has  been  so  bound  these  eighteen  years,   should  she— a 
daughter  of  Abraham — ^not  have  that  done  for  her  which  you  do  for 
your  beasts  of  burden  ? 

The  retort  was  unanswerable  and  irresistible;  it  did  what  was 
btended :  it  covered  the  adversaries  with  shame.    And  the  Peraeans 
in  that  Synagogue  felt  also,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  blessed  free- 
dom which  had  come  to  that  woman.     They  took  up  the  echoes  of 
W  hymn  of  praise,  and   '  rejoiced  for  all  the  glorious  things  that 
were  done  by  Him.'    And  He  answered  their  joy  by  rightly  directing 
it— fay  setting  before  them  'the  Kingdom,'  which  He  had  come  both 
to  preach  and  to  bring,  in  all  its  freeness,  reality,  power,  and  all- 
p^vading  energy,  as  exhibited  in  the  two  Parables  of  the  '  Mus- 
tiid-fleed'  and  Hhe  Leaven,'  spoken  before  in  Galilee.    These  were 
noir  repeated,  as  specially  suited  to  the  circumstances :  first,  to  the 
Hirade  they  had  witnessed;    then,  to  the   contention    that   had 
pmed ;  and,  lastly,  to  their  own  state  of  feeling.     And  the  practical 
application  of  these  Parables  must  have  been  obvious  to  all. 

'  U  WM  itti   ooDtmj  to  th«    Bab-     poses.    The  rale  is  quite  different  from 
BiBk  kw.  ai  OMon  Co^k  (ad  loo.)  sup-     that  which  applied  in  HL  Hatt  zii  II. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AT  THE  FEAST  OF  THE  DEDIOATIOK  OF  THE  TBMPLI. 

(8t.  Lnke  ziii  22 ;  St  John  z.  22^2.) 

BOOK     About  two  months  had  passed  since  Jeens  had  left  JeroBalem  after 

IV        the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     Although  we  most  not  commit  oarselves 

'      *      '  to  such  calculations,  we  may  here  mention  the  computation  which 

»s8aj>.       identifies  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  that  year* 

with  Thursday  the  23rd  September ;  the  last,  ^  the  Great  Day  of  the 

Feast,*  with  Wednesday  the  29th  ;  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  with  the 

30th  September;  and  the  Sabbath  when  the  man  bom  blind  was 

healed  with  the   2nd  of  October.'     In  that  case,   ^the  Feast  of 

the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,'  which  commenced  on  the  25th  day 

of  Ohislev,  and  lasted  eight  days,  would  have  begun  on  Wednesday 

the  1st,  and  closed  on  Wednesday  the  8th  December.     But,  possibly, 

it  may  have  been  a  week  or  two  later.     At  that  Feast,  or  about  two 

months  after  He  had  quitted  the  City,  we  find  Christ  once  more  in 

Jerusalem  and  in  the  Temple.     His  journey  thither  seems  indicated 

in  the  Third  Gospel  (St.  Luke  ziii.  22),  and  is  at  least  implied  in 

the  opening  words  with  which  St.  John  pre&ces  his  narrative  of  what 

^  St.  John  z.  happened  on  that  occasion.^  ' 

As  we  think  of  it,  there  seems  special  fitness — ^presently  to  be 
pointed  out — in  Christ's  spending  what  we  regard  as  the  last  anni- 
versary season  of  His  Birth  '  in  the  Temple  at  that  Feast.  It  was 
not  of  Biblical  origin,  but  had  been  instituted  by  Judas  MaccabeBfus 
in  164  B.C.,  when  the  Temple,  which  had  been  desecrated  by  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  was  once  more  purified,  and  re-dedicated  to  the  Service  of 


« 1  Mace.  Jehovah.®  Accordingly,  it  was  designated  as  ^  the  Dedication  of  the 
4a.8.TT.  Altar.' ^  Josephus^  calls  it  'The  Lights,'  from  one  of  the  principal 
•Ant.  ziL  7   observances  at  the  Feast,  though  he  speaks  in  hesitating  language  of 

7 

■  TFt«M20r,Chronolog.S7nop6e,pp.482,         'The   subjeot  has  been  mom  fullj 

483.  treated  in  an  artiole  in  the 'Lelnire  Hoar' 

*  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  for  Deo.  1878 :  '  Ghzirtoia^  a  IMind  d 

some  oommentators  draw  an  opposite  in-  Jewish  Origin.' 
farence  from  these  words. 
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the  origin  of  the  festival  as  oonnected  with  this  observance — pro-     CHAP. 
hMj  becaoae,  while  he  knew,  he  was  ashamed  to  avow,  and  yet       ^^ 
afraid  to  deny  his  belief  in  the  Jewish  legend  connected  with  it.    The         '     ^ 
Jews  called  it  Chanttkkahf  'dedication'  or  'consecration/  and,  in 
much  the  same  sense,  ErJeainia  in  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.,* '  and  in  •BmTi.iaL 
the  New  Testament.     During  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  the  series  of  zu!  ir ;  Dan. 
Faalma  known  as  the  HaUel  ^  was  chanted  in  the  Temple,  the  people  » p«.  cziu. 
responding  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.'  Other  rites  resembled  those  ^'^^^^ 
of  the  latter  Feast.    Thus,  originally,  the  people  appeared  with  palm- 
branches.*    This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  ob-  •  t  hmo. 
senrod,  while  another  rite,  not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees — 
tliafc  cS  iUnminating  the  Temple  and  private  hooses — became  cha- 
ncteristic  of  the  Feast.    Thus,  the  two  festivals,  which  indeed  are  put 
in  juxtaposition  in  2  Mace.  x.  6,  seem  to  have  been  both  exter- 
nally and  intemal/y  connected.     The  Feast  of  the  '  Dedication,'  or  of 
*  LightSi'  derived  from  that  of  Tabernacles  its  duration  of  eight  days, 
the  <^lM^«tfwg  of  the  HaUdy  and  the  practice  of  carrying  palm-branches. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rite  of  the  Temple-illumination  may  have 
passed  from  the  Feast  of  the  '  Dedication '  into  the  observances  of  that 
of  '  Tabernacles.'    Tradition  had  it,  that,  when  the  Temple-Services 
were  restored  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  the  oil  was  found  to  have  been 
deaecrated.     Only  one  flagon  was  discovered  of  that  which  was  pure, 
sealed  with  the  very  signet  of  the  High-Priest.     The  supply  proved 
just  sufficient  to  feed  for  one  day  the  Sacred  Candlestick,  but  by  a 
miracle  the  flagon  was  continually  replenished  during  eight  days,  till 
a  fresh  supply  could  be  brought  from  Thekoah.     In  memory  of  this, 
it  was  ordered  the  following  year,  that  the  Temple  be  illuminated 
for  eight  days  on  the  anniversary  of  its  '  Dedication.'  **    Tlie  Schools  Ji^a*|^„ 
of  Hfllel  and  Shammai  differed  in  rerard  to  this,  as  on  most  other  ii  to  8  from 

o  »  bottom 

observances.  The  former  would  have  begun  the  first  night  with  the 
smallest  number  of  lights,  and  increased  it  every  night  till  on  the 
eighth  it  was  eight  times  as  large  as  on  the  first.  The  School  of 
Shammai,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  begun  with  the  largest 
nunber,  and  diminished,  till  on  the  last  night  it  amounted  to  an 
aghth  of  the  flrst.  Each  party  had  its  own — not  very  satisfactory — 
maana  for  its  distinctive  practice,  and  its  own  adherents.®    But  the  *  shabb. 

,  *l  «» about 

*  lights'  in  honour  of  the  Feast  were  lit  not  only  in  the  Temple,  but  the  middle 

■  Bimilsilj.tiiaoogiiata  words  fy«Ur<0^if     also  occurs  Heb.  ix.  18;  x.  20. 
aid  fyMMyUf,  as  well   as  the  verb         *  See  ch.  vil.    This  was  always  the 
(*)— i4fr)y  aie  fraqiMDilj  used  both  in      case  when  the  Hallel  was  chanted. 


till lOUL ao^ thoApoaTplia.    Ihevarb 
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BOOK     in  every  home.    One  would  have  sufficed  for  the  whole  household 
!▼       on  the  first  evening,  but  pious  householders  lit  a  light  for  every 
'         inmate  of  the  home,  so  that,  if  ten  burned  on  the  first,  there  would 
be  eighty  on  the  last  night  of  the  Festival.    According  to  the  Talmud, 
the  light  might  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  or  room,  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  window,  or  even  on  the  table. 
According  to  modem  practice  the  light  is  placed  at  the  left  on  enter- 
ing a  room  (the  Mezuzah  is  on  the  right).     Certain  benedictions  aro 
spoken  on  lighting  these  lights,  all  work  is  stayed,  and  the  festive 
time  spent  in  merriment.    The  first  night  is  specially  kept  in  me- 
mory of  Judith,  who  is  supposed  then  to  have  slain  Holofemes,  and 
cheese  is  fireely  partaken  of  as  the  food  of  which,  according  to  legend,^ 
she  gave  him  so  largely,  to  incite  him  to  thirst  and  drunkenness.' 
Lastly,  during  this  Festival,  all  fasting  and  public  mourning  were 
-  Mocd  K.      prohibited,  though  some  minor  acta  of  private  mourning  were  allowed.* 
ii'b  '  More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  this  description  of  the  outward 

observances  is  the  meaning  of  this  Festival  and  its  connection  with 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  both  of  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  like  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  it  commemorated  a  Divine 
Victory,  which  again  gave  to  Israel  their  good  land,  after  they  had 
once  more  undergone  sorrows  like  those  of  the  wilderness ;  it  was  an- 
other harvest-feast,  and  pointed  forward  to  yet  another  ingathering. 
As  the  once  extinguished  light  was  relit  in  the  Temple — and,  ac- 
cording to  Scriptural  imagery,  might  that  not  mean  the  light  of 
Israel,  the  Lamp  of  David  ? — it  grew  day  by  day  in  brightness,  till  it 
shone  quite  out  into  the  heathen  darkness,  that  once  had  threatened 
to  quench  it.  That  He  Who  purified  the  Temple,  waa  its  Truo 
Light,  and  brought  the  Great  Deliverance,  should  (as  hinted)  have 
spent  the  last  anniversary  season  of  His  Birth  at  that  Feast  in  the 
Sanctuary,  shining  into  their  darkness,  seems  most  fitting,  especially 
as  we  remember  the  Jewish  legend,  according  to  which  tiie  wnJring 
of  the  Tabernacle  had  been  completed  on  the  25th  ChialeT,  although 
»iicniidb.B.  it  was  uot  Set  up  till  the  1st  of  Nisan  (the  Paschal  month).^ 
wkn'h.,p.49  Thoughts  of  the  meaning  of  this  Feast,  and  of  what  was  associated 
f ram  top  with  it,  will  be  helpful  as  we  listen  to  the  words  which  Jesus  spake 
to  the  people  in  '  Solomon's  Porch.'    There  is  a  pictoiialnefls  in  the 

*  In  regard  to  the  latter  Jewish  legend,  *  The  reader  will  find  mvoh  tliafe  la 

the  learned  reader  will  find  full  quota-  curious  in  these  four  lOdiashini  (qpnd 

tions  (as,  in   general,  much  interesting  JelUwk,  Beth  haMidr.  L  pp.  180-146): 

information  on  the  *  Feast  of  the  Dedioa-  the  liaaseh  Jehndith.  8  ludr*  te  Oba* 

tion')  in  Selden,  de  Bynedriis  (ed.  Frd  nnklrith,ikna  fcha  if agm^fi^  iiitfi>i)lKn   8aa 

1696)p.lSia,andinge&Qnafromp.IS07  also  the  MegiUath  I^anith  (ed.  Waok 

toISlL  1874Xpp.li#toUlu 
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description  of  the  circiixnstaiices,  which  marks  the  eyewitness.  It  is  CH^ 
winter,  and  Christ  is  waUdng  in  the  covered  Porch,^  in  front  of  the  XIV 
'  Beautifbl  Gkvte/  which  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  ^  Court 
of  the  Wom^/  As  He  walks  up  and  down,  the  people  are  literally 
bairing  His  Way — ^came  round  about'  Him.  From  the  whole 
dreomstanceB  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  question  which  they  put : 
'  How  long  holdest  Thou  us  in  suspense  ? '  had  not  in  it  an  element 
of  trathfulnesB  or  genuine  inquiry.  Their  desire,  that  He  should 
tell  them  *  plainly'  if  He  were  the  Christ,  had  no  other  motive  than 
iluit  of  grounding  on  it  an  accusation.'  The  more  clearly  we  perceive 
this,  the  more  wonderful  appears  the  forbearance  of  Christ  and  the 
wisdom  of  His  answer.  Briefly  He  puts  aside  their  hypocrisy.  What 
need  is  there  of  fresh  speech?  He  told  them  before,  and  they 
'believe'  not/  From  words  He  appeals  to  the  mute  but  indis- 
pntaUe  witness  of  deeds :  the  works  which  He  wrought  in  His  Father's 
Name.  Their  non-belief  in  presence  of  these  facts  was  due  to  their 
not  being  of  His  Sheep.  As  He  had  said  unto  them  before,^  it  was 
chanctoristic  of  His  Sheep  (as  generally  of  every  flock  in  regard  to 
its  own  shepherd)  to  hear — ^recognise,  listen  to — His  Voice  and  follow 
Hun.  We  mark  in  the  words  of  Christ,  a  triplet  of  double  parallel- 
isma  concerning  the  Sheep  and  the  Shepherd,  in  ascending  climax,*  as  \^^^^](^ 
fidlowB : — * 

My  sheep  hear  My  Voice,  And  I  know  them, 

And  they  follow  Me:  And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life; 

And  they  shall  never  perish.  And  no  one  shall  snatch  them  out  of 

My  Hand. 

A  mnilar  fourfold  parallelism  with  descending  and  ascending  climax, 
bat  of  an  antithetic  character,  has  been  noticed  *  in  Christ's  former 
Diaeoorse  in  the  Temple  (St.  John  x.  13-15) — 


Ihehiieling  •  I 

Is  an  hixeUngy  Am  the  good  Shepherd, 


Gareth  not  for  the  sheepi  Know  the  sheep, 

Ileeth  Lay  down  My  Lifa 

I  The  loostioii  of  this  '  Porch '  in  the  '  According  to  the  better  reading,  in 

under  the  present  mosque  JBl  the  pre$eni  tense. 


Ikm  (proposed   bj    Catpari^   Chronol.  *  This  clause  in  ver.  26  of  the  AY. 

Geogr.  Sluelt  p.  866,  and  adopted  by  must,  if  retained,  be  joined  to  ver.  27. 

Ajcadaacop  WatUni)  is  oontrazy  to  all  *  So,  after  the  precedent  of  Bengel, 

tiM  waU-knovn  facte.  especially  Luthardt  and  €Met,  and  after 

*  Oommeotaton  mostly  take  qoite  a  them  others. 

«M%rmt  Tiew,  and  regard  theirs  as  more  *  By  BeitgeL 
hopsft  taqaiiy. 
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BOOK  Richer  or  •more  comfortmg  assnrance  than  that  recorded  above 

lY  could  not  have  been  given.  But  something  special  has  here  to  be 
'  ^  '  marked.  The  two  first  parallelisms  alwajrs  link  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  the  attitude  of  the  sheep ;  not,  perhaps,  conditionally,  for  the 
relation  is  such  as  not  to  admit  conditionalness,  either  in  the  form 
of  'because — ^therefore/  or  even  of  *if — ^then/  but  as  a  matter  of 
sequence  and  of  fact.  But  in  the  third  parallelism  there  is  no 
reference  to  anything  on  the  part  of  the  sheep ;  it  is  all  promise,  and 
the  second  clause  only  explains  and  intensifies  what  is  expressed  in  the 
first.  If  it  indicates  attack  of  the  fiercest  kind  and  by  the  strongest 
and  most  cunning  of  enemies,  be  they  men  or  devils,  it  also  marks 
the  watchfulness  and  absolute  superiority  of  Him  Who  hath  them,  as 
it  were,  in  His  Hand— perhaps  a  Hebraism  for  ^ power' — and  hence 
their  absolute  safety.  And,  as  if  to  carry  twofold  assurance  of  it,  He 
reminds  His  hearers  that  His  Work  being  ^  the  Father's  Command- 
ment,' it  is  really  the  Father's  Work,  given  to  Christ  to  do,  and  no 
one  could  snatch  them  out  of  the  Father's  Hand.  It  is  a  poor  cavil, 
to  try  to  limit  these  assurances  by  seeking  to  grasp  and  to  comprehend 
them  in  the  hollow  of  our  human  logic.  Do  they  convey  what  is 
commonly  called  'the  doctrine  of  perseverance'?  Nay!  but  they 
teach  us,  not  about  our  faith  but  about  His  faithfulness,  and  convey 
to  us  assurance  concerning  Him  rather  than  ourselves ;  and  this  is 
the  only  aspect  in  which  '  the  doctrine  of  perseverance '  is  either  safe, 
true,  or  Scriptural. 

But  one  logical  sequence  is  unavoidable.  Rightly  understood, 
it  is  not  only  the  last  and  highest  announcement,  but  it  contains 
and  implies  everything  else.  If  the  Work  of  Christ  is  really  that  of 
the  Father,  and  His  Working  also  that  of  the  Father,  then  it  follows 
that  He  '  and  the  Father  are  One '  Q  one '  is  in  the  neuter).  This 
identity  of  work  (and  purpose)  implies  the  identily  of  Nature 
(Essence) ;  that  of  working,  the  identity  of  power.^  And  so,  evi- 
dently, the  Jews  understood  it,  when  they  again  took  up  stones  with 
the  intention  of  stoning  Him — no  doubt,  because  He  expressed,  in 
yet  more  plain  terms,  what  they  regarded  as  His  blasphemy.  Qnoe 
more  the  Lord  appealed  from  His  Words,  which  were  doubted,  to 
His  Works,  which  were  indubitable.  And  so  He  does  to  all  time. 
His  Divine  Mission  is  evidence  of  His  Divinily.  And  if  His  Divine 
Mission  be  doubted.  He  appeals  to  the  ^  many  excellent  works  *  («aXA 


one 


;t.  Augvitine  marks,  that  the  word      do   th^  not   eqnsUj  t«U 
*  tells  against  Arianism,  and  the     henajt 


plural  *are*  i^jriaifc  fiahalllaniim.    And 
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ipja)  which  He  hath  ^  showed  from  the  Father/  any  one  of  which  CHAP, 
might,  and,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few,  had,  served  as  evidence  of  His  XIV 
Miflsion.  And  when  the  Jews  ignored,  as  so  many  in  our  days,  this  ^""  ^  ^ 
line  of  evidence,  and  insisted  that  He  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
sinoe,  being  a  man,  He  had  made  Himself  God,  the  Lord  replied  in  a 
manner  that  calls  for  our  special  attention.  From  the  peculiarly 
Hebraistic  mode  of  designating  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms*  as  'Pa-iziziu 
'  written  in  the  Law,' '  we  gather  that  we  have  here  a  literal  tran- 
script of  the  very  words  of  our  Lord.*  But  what  we  specially  wish, 
is,  emphatically,  to  disclaim  any  interpretation  of  them,  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  Christ  had  wished  to  evade  their  inference :  that 
He  claimed  to  be  One  with  the  Father — and  to  convey  to  them,  that 
nodiing  more  had  been  meant  than  what  might  lawAiUy  be  applied 
to  an  ordinary  man.  Such  certainly  is  not  the  case.  He  had  claimed 
to  be  One  with,  the  Father  in  work  and  working ;  from  which,  of 
oonrae,  the  necessary  inference  was,  that  He  was  also  One  with  Him 
in  Natore  and  Power.  Let  us  see  whether  the  claim  was  strange. 
In  Pii.  Ixxxii.  6  the  titles  '  God '  (Elohim)  and  '  Sons  of  the  Highest' 
(Beney  Elyon)  had  been  given  to  Judges  as  the  Representatives  and 
Vicegerents  of  God,  wielding  His  delegated  authority,  since  to  them 
had  come  His  Word  of  authorisation.  But  here  was  authority  not 
transmitted  by  '  the  word,'  but  personal  and  direct  consecration,  and 
personal  and  direct  Mission  on  the  part  of  God.  The  comparison 
made  was  not  with  Prophets,  because  they  only  told  the  word  and 
message  from  Gk>d,  but  with  Judges,  who,  as  such,  did  the  very  act  of 
God.  If  those  who,  in  so  acting,  had  received  an  indirect  commission, 
were  *  gods,*  the  very  representatives  of  God,'  could  it  be  blasphemy 
when  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Who  had  received,  not 
anthorily  throogh  a  word  transmitted  through  long  centuries,  but 
direct  personal  command  to  do  the  Father's  Work ;  had  been  directly 
and  personally  consecrated  to  it  by  the  Father,  and  directly  and  per- 
sonally sent  ij  Him,  not  to  say,  but  to  do,  the  work  of  the  Father  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  the  true  and  necessary  inference  from  these  pre- 
miBses  • 

I  In  Babbiiilo  wiitingB  the  word  for  on  the  third  day  (after  the  preparation) 

Iaw  (71mU«  or   (hr^  or   Ore^an)  is  in  the  third  month  (Sivan),'  Shabb.  88  a. 

tfgf  freqnentty  used  to  denote  not  only  *  We  need  scarcely  call  attention  to  the 

the  Iaw,  bat  the  whole  Bible.    Let  one  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  Judsean 

qainple  niiBoe :  '  Blessed  be  the  Merci-  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

fiol  who  has  given  the  threefold  Law  *  We  would  call  attention  to  the  words 

(Mntllt  Penteteooh,  Prcqphets,  and  Hagio-  '  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken '  (ver.  85) 

mpha)  to  a  threefold  people  (priests,  as  evidential  of  the  views  which  Jesus  took 

Leritci^  Ist^)  hf  the  bands  of  a  third  of  the  authority  of  the  Old  TestaQ)oz\t« 

CHum.twtm  tbo  tbtnl  bom  of  Mn  ynrnntn)  as  well  as  of  its  inspiration. 
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All  would,  of  coarse,  depend  on  this,  whether  Christ  really  did 
the  works  of  the  Father.*  That  was  the  test ;  and,  as  we  instinct- 
ively perceive,  both  rationally  and  truly.  But  if  He  did  the  works 
of  His  Father,  then  let  them  believe,  if  not  the  words  yet  the  works, 
and  thus  would  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge, '  and  understand '  ^ — dis- 
tinguishing here  the  act  from  the  state  ^ — ^that  ^  in  Me  is  the  Father, 
and  I  in  the  Father.'  In  other  words,  recognising  the  Work  as  that 
of  the  Father,  they  would  come  to  understand  that  the  Father  worked 
in  Him,  and  that  the  root  of  His  Work  was  in  the  Father. 

The  stones,  that  had  been  taken  up,  were  not  thrown,  for  the  words 
of  Christ  rendered  impossible  the  charge  of  explicit  blasphemy  which 
alone  would,  according  to  Rabbinic  law,  have  warranted  such  summary 
vengeance.  But  ^  they  sought  again  to  seize  Him,'  so  as  to  drag  Him 
before  their  tribunal.  His  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come, '  and  He 
went  forth  out  of  their  hand  * — how,  we  know  not. 

Once  more  the  Jordan  rolled  between  Him  and  His  bitter  per- 
secutors. Far  north,  over  against  Galilee,  in  the  place  of  John's 
early  labours,  probably  close  to  where  Jesus  Himself  had  been 
baptized,  was  the  scene  of  His  last  labours.  And  those,  who  so  well 
remembered  both  the  Baptist  and  the  testimotiy  which  he  had  there 
borne  to  the  Christ,  recalled  it  all  as  they  listened  to  His  Words  and 
saw  His  Works.  As  they  crowded  around  Him,  both  the  difference 
and  the  accord  between  John  and  Jesus  carried  conviction  to  their 
minds.  The  Baptist  had  done  ^  no  sign,' '  such  as  those  which  Jesus 
wrought ;  but  all  things  which  John  had  spoken  of  Him,  they  felt  it, 
were  true.  And,  undisturbed  by  the  cavils  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes, 
many  of  these  simple-minded,  true-hearted  men,  far  away  fix)m  Jem- 
salem,  believed  on  Him.  To  adapt  a  saying  of  Bengd :  they  were  the 
posthumous  children  of  the  Baptist.  Thus  did  he,  being  dead,  yet 
speak.  And  so  will  all  that  is  sown  for  Christ,  though  it  lie  buried 
and  forgotten  of  men,  spring  up  and  ripen,  as  in  one  day,  to  the  deep, 
grateful,  and  eternal  joy  of  them  who  had  laboured  in  faith  and  gone 
to  rest  in  hope. 


*  Thus,  aooording  to  the  better  reading. 

*  So  Meyer, 

'  The  c&comstanoe,  that,  according  to 
the  Gospels,  no  miracle  was  wrought  by 
John,  is  not  only  evidential  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  their  report  of  onr  Lord's 
miracles,  bnt  otherwise  also  deeply 
sip^ificant.  It  shows  that  there  is  no 
craving  for  the  miracnions,  as  in  the 
Apocryphal  and  legendary  narratives,  and 
it   proves    that    the    Gospel-narrativea 


were  not  cast  in  the  monld  of  J«widi 
oontemporazy  expectation,  which  woold 
certainly  have  assigned  another  Hie  to 
Elijah  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Measiah 
than,  first,  that  of  solituy  testimony, 
then  of  forsakenness,  and,  lastly,  of  oni^ 
and  unavenged  morder  at  the  JM^f  of  a 
Herodian.  Truly,  the  hlstoiy  of  Jesns  Is 
not  that  of  the  Messiah  of  JndalooQiiOi^ 
tloni  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

nOORD    8EBIEB    OF    PARABLES — THE   TWO    PARABLES    OF    HIV    WHO    IB 
mOGHBOUB  TO  US  :  TEE  FIRST,   CONCERNING  THE  LOYE    THAT,    UNASKED, 

Givis  nr  OUR  need;  the  second,  concerning  the  love  which  is 

BJCmD  BY  OUR  ASKING  IN  OUR  NEED. 

(8t  Ldke  x.  26-37 ;  xL  5-13.) 

The  period  between  Christ's  return  from  the  '  Feast  of  the  Dedica-  CHAP, 
tion'  and  His  last  entry  into  Jerusalem,  may  be  arranged  into  two  ^^ 
partSi  divided  by  the  brief  visit  to  Bethany  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
LaBams  from  the  dead.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  with  any  certainty, 
chronologically  to  arrange  the  events  of  each  of  these  periods,  the 
variety  and  briefiiess  of  what  is  recorded  would  prevent  our  closely 
following  them  in  this  narrative.  Accordingly,  we  prefer  grouping 
them  together  as  the  Parables  of  that  period,  its  Discourses,  and  its 
Events.  And  the  record  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  may  serve  as  a 
landmark  between  our  Summary  of  the  Parables  and  that  of  the 
Diflooorses  and  Events  which  preceded  the  Lord's  final  appearance  in 
Jerusalem. 

These  last  words  help  us  to  understand  the  necessary  difference 
between  the  Parables  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  and  the  following 
periods.  The  Parables  of  this  period  look  back  upon  the  past,  and 
forward  into  the  future.  Those  spoken  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee  were 
purely  Cfymbolical.  They  presented  unseen  heavenly  realities  under 
emblems  which  required  to  be  translated  into  earthly  language.  It 
was  quite  easy  to  do  so,  if  you  possessed  the  key  to  the  heavenly 
myBteries ;  otherwise,  they  were  dark  and  mysterious.  So  to  speak, 
they  were  easily  read  from  above  downwards.  Viewed  from  below 
npwarda,  only  most  dim  and  strangely  intertwining  outlines  could  be 
perceived.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  second  series  of  Parables. 
Tliey  oooldi  as  they  were  intended,  be  understood  by  all.  They  re- 
qniied  no  translation.  They  were  not  symbolical  but  typical,  using  the 
ward  ^type,'  not  in  the  sense  of  involving  a  predictive  element,*  but  •  Aiin 

indiokting  an  example,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  an  exempli- 
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lY  practical.     Lastly,  their  prevailing  character  is  not  descriptive,  but 

^~^  hortatory ;  and  they  bring  the  Grospel,  in  the  sense  of  glad  tidings 

1  oor.  z.  ^  to  the  lost,  most  closely  and  tonchingly  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear 

17;  I  Thefls!  them.     They  are  signs  in  words,  as  the  miracles  are  signs  in  works, 

iii.»:iTiin.  of  what  Christ  has  come  to  do  and  to  teach.     Most  of  them  bear 

IT.  IX "  Tit. 

ii.'7 ;  i  Pet.  this  character  openly ;  and  even  those  which  do  not,  bat  seem  more 
like  warning,  have  still  an  undertone  of  love,  as  if  Divine  compassion 
lingered  in  tender  pity  over  that  which  threatened,  bat  might  yet  be 
averted. 

Of  the  Parables  of  the  third  series  it  will  for  the  present  saffice 
to  say,  that  they  are  neither  symbolical  nor  typical,  bat  their  pre- 
vailing characteristic  is  prophetic.  As  befits  their  historical  place  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  point  to  the  near  fatare.  They  are  the 
fast  falling,  lengthening  shadows  cast  by  the  events  which  are  near 
at  hand. 

The  Parables  of  the  second  (or  Persean)  series,  which  are  typical 
and  hortatory,  and  '  Evangelical '  in  character,  are  thirteen  in  number, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  either  peculiar  to,  or  else  most 
fully  recorded  in,  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke. 

bstLnkex.  1.  The  Parable  of  the  Oood  Semanteme— This  Parable  is  con- 
nected with  a  question,  addressed  to  Jesus  by  a  '  lawyer' — ^not  one  of 
the  Jerusalem  Scribes  or  Teachers,  but  probably  an  expert  in  Jewish 
Canon  Law,^  who  possibly  made  it  more  or  less  a  profession  in  that 
district,  though,  perhaps  not  for  gain.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  marked 
absence  of  that  rancour  and  malice  which  characterised  his  colleagaes 
of  JudsBa.  In  a  previous  chapter  it  has  been  shown,  that  this  narrative 
probably  stands  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.*  We 
have  also  suggested,  that  the  words  of  this  lawyer  referred,  or  else 
that  himself  belonged,  to  that  small  party  among  the  Rabbinists 
who,  at  least  in  theory,  attached  greater  value  to  good  works  than  to 
study.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  occasion  to  impute  directly  evil 
motives  to  him.  Knowing  the  habits  of  his  class,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  he  put  his  question  to  ^  tempt ' — test,  try — ^the  great  Rabbi  of 
Nazareth.  There  are  many  similar  instances  in  Rabbinio  writings  of 
meetings  between  great  Teachers,  when  each  tried  to  involve  the 
other  in  dialectic  difficulties  and  subtle  disputations.  Indeed,  this 
was  part  of  Rabbinism,  and  led  to  that  painful  and  fisktal  trifling  with 

>  A     distinction     between    different  the  Ptophets,  saoh  tm  Dean  Jtmmptn 

classes  of  Scribes,  of  whom  some  gave  enggests  (on  St.  liatt  sdL  85),  dia  aoi 

themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  e^dst. 

irhilo  others  inchided  with  it  that  of  *  See  generally  oh.  t.  oi  tbU  Bodl(, 
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trath,  when  eveiything  became  matter  of  dialectic  subtlety,  and     CHAP, 
nothing  was  really  sacred.    What  we  require  to  keep  in  view  is,  that       XV 
to  this  lawyer  the  question  which  he  propounded  was  only  one  of 
theoretic^  not  of  practical  interest,  nor  matter  of  deep  personal  con- 
oem,  aa  it  was  to  the  rich  young  ruler,  who,  not  long  afterwards, 
addressed  a  similar  inquiry  to  the  Lord.'  Uul  la-st 

We  seem  to  witness  the  opening  of  a  regular  Rabbinic  contest, 
as  we  listen  to  this  speculative  problem :  *  Teacher,  what  having  done 
ahall  I  inherit  eternal  life  ? '  At  the  foundation  lay  the  notion,  that 
eternal  life  was  the  reward  of  merit,  of  works :  the  only  question  was, 
what  these  works  were  to  be.  The  idea  of  guilt  had  not  entered 
his  mind ;  he  had  no  conception  of  sin  within.  It  was  the  old  Judaism 
of  self-righteousness  speaking  without  disguise :  that  which  was  the 
ultimate  ground  of  the  rejecting  and  crucifying  of  the  Christ.  There 
certainly  was  a  way  in  which  a  man  might  inherit  eternal  life,  not 
indeed  as  having  absolute  claim  to  it,  but  (as  the  Schoolmen  might 
have  said :  de  eongmo)  in  consequence  of  God's  Covenant  on  Sinai. 
And  so  our  Lord,  using  the  common  Rabbinic  expression  '  what 
readest  thou?'  (ntnp  ^Kd))  pointed  him  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  reply  of  the  'lawyer'  is  remarkable,  not  only  on  its  own 
aooonnty  but  as  substantially,  and  even  literally,  that  given  on  two 
other  occasions  by  the  Lord  Himself.**  The  question  therefore  ]^JJ^^- 
natorally  arises,  whence  did  this  lawyer,  who  certainly  had  not  «ii.  34-40 
spiritual  insight,  derive  his  reply  ?  As  regarded  the  duty  of  abso- 
lute love  to  Gh)d,  indicated  by  the  quotation  of  Deut.  vi.  5,  there 
coold,  of  course,  be  no  hesitation  in  the  ihind  of  a  Jew.  The 
primary  oUigation  of  this  is  frequently  referred  to,  and,  indeed, 
taken  for  granted,  in  Rabbinic  teaching.  The  repetition  of  this 
command,  which  in  the  Talmud  receives  the  most  elaborate  and 
strange  interpretation,'  formed  part  of  the  daily  prayers.  When 
Jesus  referred  the  lawyer  to  the  Scriptures,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
qpoto  this  first  paramount  obligation.  Similarly,  he  spoke  as  a 
HaHbiniff  lawyer,  when  he  referred  in  the  next  place  to  love  to  our 
nsighboor,  as  enjoined  in  Lev.  xix.  18.  Rabbinism  is  never  weary 
of  quoting  as  one  of  the  characteristic    sayings  of   its  greatest 

*  Thus:  ***  "VHth  all  thy  heart  ** — with  to  eveiy  measure  with  which  Hemeasnres 

both  thy  impolaea,  that  to  good  and  that  to  thee  art  thou  bound  to  praise  Him ' 

to  evil;  "nuh  aU  thy  ■onf"— even  if  it  (there  is  here  a  play  on  the  words  which 

lainj  thy  lool;  **  with  aU  thy  might "  cannot  be  rendered),  B«r.  54  a,  aboat  tho 


^^wtthauttqrinoD^."  Anotberinterpre-     middle. 
:  •  WKh  an  thgr  nl|^  *— in  rofud 
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teacher,  Hillel  (who,  of  ooune,  lived  before  this  tiine),  that  he  had 
snmmed  up  the  Law,  in  briefest  compass,  in  these  words :  ^  What  is 
hateful  to  thee,  that  do  not  to  another.  This  is  the  whole  Law ;  the 
rest  is  only  its  explanation/  *  Similarly,  Rabbi  Akiba  tanght,  that 
Lev.  xix.  18  was  the  principal  role,  we  might  almost  say,  the  chief 
summary  of  the  Law  (mina  Slia  SSd)-**  Still,  the  two  principles 
just  mentioned  are  not  enunciated  in  conjunction  by  Babbinism, 
nor  seriously  propounded  as  either  containing  the  whole  Law  or  as 
securing  heaven>  They  are  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  sub- 
jected to  grave  modifications.  One  of  these,  as  regards  the  negative 
form  in  which  Hillel  put  it,  while  Christ  put  it  positively,®  *  has 
been  previously  noticed.  The  existence  of  such  Rabbinic  modifica^ 
tions,  and  the  circumstance,  already  mentioned,  that  on  two  other 
occasions  the  answer  of  Christ  Himself  to  a  similar  inquiry  was 
predsely  that  of  this  lawyer,  suggest  the  inference,  that  this  ques- 
tion may  have  been  occasioned  by  some  teaching  of  Christ,  to 
which  they  had  just  listened,  and  that  the  reply  of  the  lawyer  may 
have  been  prompted  by  what  Jesus  had  preached  oonoeming  the 
Law. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  Christ  seemed  to  give  His  assent  to  the 
lawyer^s  answer,  as  if  it  really  pointed  to  the  right  solution  of  the 
great  question,  we  reply:  No  other  answer  could  have  been  given 
him.  On  the  ground  of  works — ^if  that  had  been  tenable — this  was 
the  way  to  heaven.  To  understand  any  other  answer,  would  have 
required  a  sense  of  sin ;  and  this  could  not  be  imparted  by  reason- 
ing: it  must  be  experienced.  It  is  the  preaching  of  the  Iaw  which 
awakens  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  sin.^  Besides,  if  not  morally, 
yet  mentally,  the  difficulty  of  this  ^  way '  would  soon  suggest  ita^ 
to  a  Jew.  Such,  at  least,  is  one  aspect  of  the  counter-question  with 
which  *  the  lawyer '  now  sought  to  retort  on  Jesus. 

Whatever  complexity  of  motives  there  may  have  been — ^for  we 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  and  there  may  have  been  that 
in  the  conduct  or  heart  of  the  lawyer  which  was  specially  touched 
by  what  had  just  passed — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  main 
object  of  his  question:  ^But  who  is  my  neighbour?'  He  wished  'to 
justify  himself/  in  the  sense  of  vindicating  his  original  question,  and 
showing  that  it  was  not  quite  so  easily  settled  as  the  answer  of  Jesus 


>  Eiimlmr$§r  (Beol  EncykL,  Abth.  iL 
p.  411)  makes  the  lemarkable  admlflgkm 
that  the  n^iative  form  was  chosen  to  make 
tht  r^rnmunA  •  possible '  aod  'piaotioai' 


It  is  notsothatChzist  hasaooommodated 
the  Divine  Law  to  our  gfwftiiwo—  gee 
pzeyioosxemszlDi  on  this  Law  ki  Book  m 
Qh-xYiiL 
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seemed  to  imply.     And  here  it  was  that  Christ  could  in  a  '  Parable '     OHAP. 
■how  how  fiff  orthodox  Judaism  was  from  even  a  true  understanding,       XT 
much  more  from  such  perfect  observance  of  this  Law  as  would  gain  '—  '  -^ 
heaven.     Thus  might  He  bring  even  this  man  to  feel  his  short- 
comings and  sins,  and  awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  his  great  need. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  the  negative  aspect  of  this  Parable;  the 
positive  is  to  all  time  and  to  all  men. 

That  question :  '  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  has  ever  been  at  the 
■una  time  the  outcome  of  Judaism  (as  distinguished  from  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament),  and  also  its  curse.  On  this  point  it  is  duty 
to  speak  plainly,  even  in  face  of  the  wicked  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jews  have  been  exposed  on  account  of  it.  Whatever  modem 
Judaism  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
in  the  ancient  heathen  charge  against  the  Jews  of  odium  generis 
huaumi  (hatred  of  mankind).  God  had  separated  Israel  unto  Him- 
self by  purification  and  renovation — and  this  is  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  'holy'  and  < sanctify'  in  the  Hebrew  (^p).  They 
separated  themselves  in  self-righteousness  and  pride — and  that  is 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word '  Pharisee '  and '  Pharisaism '  (en^io)* 
In  so  saying  no  blame  is  cast  on  individuals  ;  it  is  the  system  which 
is  at  &ult.  This  question :  '  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  frequently 
engages  Babbinism.  The  answer  to  it  is  only  too  clear.  K  a  hyper- 
critidsm  wcra  to  interpret  away  the  passage*  which  directs  that  L^^^- 
idblators  are  not  to  be  delivered  when  in  imminent  danger,  while 
hereticB  and  apostates  are  even  to  be  led  into  it,  the  painful  discus- 
sion on  the  meaning  of  Exod.  xxiii.  5  ^  would  place  it  beyond  question.  3^^^^ 
^16  sum  of  it  is,  that,  except  to  avert  hostility,  a  burden  is  only  to 
be  unloaded,  if  the  beast  that  lieth  under  it  belongeth  to  an  Israelite, 
not  if  it  belong  to  a  Gentile ;  and  so  the  expression,^  ^  the  ass  of  « sx.  zzui.  5 
him  that  hateth  thee,'  must  be  understood  of  a  Jewish,  and  not  of  a 

€tontile  enemy  (n"K  vow  kSi  htner^  lOiB^).**  wTitoe^s  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  subject  further.  But  more  complete  from  bouom 
lebfoke  of  Judaistic  niurrowness,  as  well  as  more  frill,  generous,  and 
spcritnal  wOrld-teaching  than  that  of  Christ's  Parable  could  not  be 
imagined.  The  scenery  and  colouring  are  purely  local.  And  here 
we  should  remember,  that,  while  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  the 
widest  application  of  details  for  homiletical  purposes,  we  must  take 
not  to  press  them  in  a  strictly  exegetical  interpretation.* 


>  As  to  many  of  them  allegorisatioDs,  gennanum  ejaasensimihaolioentiatraDs- 
CkWm  ilfi^t|7  obsenres :  *  Scriptone  fignrare  lioeat'  In  gwwzal,  lee  ffrntdtl^ 
awjor  *»>^*T^^  est  nverentSa,  qnsin  at     u.  s. 
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BOOK  Some  one  coming  &om  the  Holy  City,  the  Metropolis  of  Judaism, 

^       is  pursuing  the    solitary  desert-road,  those   twenty-one   miles  to 

^^  '  '  Jericho,  a  district  notoriously  insecure,  when  he  *  fell  among  robbers, 
who,  haying  both  stripped  and  inflicted  on  him  strokes,  went  away 
leaving  him  just  as  he  was,^  half  dead.'  This  is  the  first  scene.  The 
second  opens  with  an  expression  which,  theologically,  as  well  as 
exegetically,  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  word  rendered  ^by 
chance '  (ovyKvpla)  occurs  only  in  this  place,*  for  Scripture  commonly 
views  matters  in  relation  to  agents  rather  than  to  results.  As  already 
noted,'  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  ^  concurrence,'  much  like  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  term  (mpo)*  And  better  definition  could  not 
be  given,  not,  indeed,  of  ^  Providence,'  which  is  a  heathen  abstraction 
for  which  the  Bible  has  no  equivalent,  but  for  the  concrete  reality  of 
God's  providing.  He  provides  through  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
all  in  themselves  natural  and  in  the  succession  of  ordinary  causation 
(and  this  distinguishes  it  firom  the  miracle),  but  the  concurring  of 
which  is  directed  and  overruled  by  Him.  And  this  helps  us  to  put 
aside  those  coarse  tests  of  the  reality  of  prayer  and  of  the  direct  rule 
of  God,  which  men  sometimes  propose.  Such  stately  ships  ride  not 
in  such  shallow  waters. 

It  was  by  such  a  '  concurrence,'  that,  first  a  priest,  then  a  Levite, 
came  down  that  road,  when  each,  successively,  ^  when  he  saw  him, 
passed  by  over  against  (him).'  It  was  the  principle  of  questioning, 
^  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  which  led  both  priest  and  Levite  to  such 
heartless  conduct.  Who  knew  what  this  wounded  man  was,  and  how 
he  came  to  lie  there;  and  were  they  called  upon,  in  ignorance  of 
this,  to  take  all  the  trouble,  perhaps  incur  the  risk  of  life,  which  care 
of  him  would  involve  ?  Thus  Judaism  (in  the  persons  of  its  chief 
representatives)  had,  by  its  exclusive  attention  to  the  letter,  come  tr) 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Happily,  there  came  yet  another  that 
way,  not  only  a  stranger,  but  one  despised,  a  semi-heathen  Samaritan.^ 
He  asked  not  who  the  man  was,  but  what  was  his  need.  What- 
ever the  wounded  Jew  might  have  felt  towards  him,  the  Samaritan 
proved  a  true  ^neighbour.'  ^He  came  towards  him,  and  behold- 
ing him,  he  was  moved  with  compassion.'  His  resolution  was 
soon  taken.  He  first  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  then,  taking 
from  his  travelling  provision  wine  and  oil,  made  of   them  what 

•  jtf.  B«r.     was  regarded  as  the  common  dressing  for  wounds.*    Next,  having 

'•*•                  '  *iuAiBaini  rvyxd^rra,  Germ.,  wis  er  ■  Vol.  L  p.  560. 

elfen  wa/r^  Chimm^  ClaviB  N.T.  p.  488  h.  *  In  the  Greek,  Ter.  88  begins  wtth  '  A 

*  I  cannot  (as  some  writers  do)  see  Samaritan,  however,'  to  "^i^rMan  tho 

ao^  iron^  in  the  expresslQii.  oontfiBt  to  ^e  pcfait  i|li4  Lvftle, 
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'aet'  (lifted)  him  on  his  own  beast,  he  walked  by  his  side,  and     OHAP. 
brought  him  to  one  of  those  honses  of  rest  and  entertainment,  whose       ^^ 
dedgnation  (iroySo^^fiby)  has  passed  into  Rabbinic  language  (itpn^^fi)- 
These  khans,  or  hostelries,  by  the  side  of  unfrequented  roads,  afforded 
free  lodgment  to  the  traveller.      But  generally  they  also  offered 
entertainment,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  host,  commonly  a  non- 
IsneUte,  charged  for  the  victuals  supplied  to  man  or  beast,  or  for  the 
care  taken.    In  the  present  instance  the  Samaritan  seems  himself  to 
have  tended  the  wounded  man  all  that  evening.     But  even  thus  his 
care  did  not  end.    The  next  morning,  before  continuing  his  journey, 
he  gave  to  the  host  two  dinars — about  one  shilling  and  threepence  of 
oar  money,  the  amount  of  a  labourer's  wages  for  two  days,* — as  it  •sLiutt. 
were,  two  days'  wages  for  his  care  of  him,  with  this  provision,  that  if  ^ 
any  farther  expense  were  incurred,  either  because  the  wounded  man 
was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  or  else  because  something 
more  had  been  supplied  to  him,  the  Good  Samaritan  would  pay  it 
when  he  next  came  that  way. 

So  &r  the  Parable :  its  lesson  '  the  lawyer '  is  made  himself  to 
enunciate.  ^  Which  of  these  three  seems  to  thee  to  have  become 
neighbour  of  him  that  fell  among  the  robbers  ? '  Though  unwilling 
to  take  the  hated  name  of  Samaritan  on  his  lips,  especially  as  the 
meaning  of  the  Parable  and  its  anti-Rabbinic  be«uring  were  so  evident, 
the  '  lawyer '  was  obliged  to  reply,  '  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him,' 
when  the  Saviour  finally  answered,  '  Gro,  and  do  thou  likewise.' 

Some  farther  lessons  may  be  drawn.  The  Parable  implies  not  a 
mere  enlargement  of  the  Jewish  ideas,  but  a  complete  change  of  them. 
It  is  trnly  a  Gk)epel-Parable,  for  the  whole  old  relationship  of  mere 
duty  IB  changed  into  one  of  love.  Thus,  matters  are  placed  on  an 
entirely  different  basis  &om  that  of  Judaism.  The  question  now  is 
not  'Who  is  my  neighbour?'  but  *  Whose  neighbour  am  I  ?'  The 
Gospel  answers  the  question  of  duty  by  pointing  us  to  love.  Wouldst 
thoa  know  who  is  thy  neighbour  ?  Become  a  neighbour  to  all  by  the 
utmost  service  thou  canst  do  them  in  their  need.  And  so  the  Gospel 
would  not  only  abdish  man's  enmity,  but  bridge  over  man's  sepa- 
mtioD.  Thus  is  the  Parable  truly  Christian,  and,  more  than  this,  points 
up  to  Him  Who,  in  our  great  need,  became  Neighbour  to  us,  even  at 
the  cost  of  all  He  had.  And  from  Him,  as  well  as  by  His  Word,  are 
we  to  learn  our  lesson  of  love. 

2.  The  Pkurable  which  follows  in  St.  Luke's  narrative^  seems  ^stinkt 
dosely  connected  with  that  just  commented  upon.     It  is  also  a  story 
of  a  good  nei^^boar  who  gives  in  our  need^  but  presents  another 


-.4 
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BOOK     aspect  of  the  truth  to  which  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  had 
lY        pointed.     Love  bends  to  our  need :  this  is  the  objective  manifestation 

"^  *  '  of  the  Gospel.  Need  looks  up  to  love,  and  by  its  oiy  elicits  the 
boon  which  it  seeks.  And  this  is  the  subjective  experience  of  the 
Gk)spel.  The  one  underlies  the  story  of  the  first  Parable,  the  other 
that  of  the  second. 

Some  such  internal  connection  between  the  two  Pkuiables  seems, 
indeed,  indicated  even  by  the  loose  manner  in  which  this  second 
Parable  is  strung  to  the  request  of  some  disciples  to  be  taught  what 

•▼er.  1  to  pray,*  Like  the  Parable  of  the  *  Good  Samaritan,'  it  is  typical,  and 
its  application  would  be  the  more  felt,  that  it  not  only  points  to  an 
exemplification,  but  appeals  to  eveiy  man's  consciousness  of  what  him- 
self would  do  in  certain  given  circumstances.  The  latter  are  as  follows. 
A  man  has  a  friend  who,  long  after  nightfall,  unexpectedly  comes  to 
him  from  a  journey.  He  has  nothing  in  the  house,  yet  he  must  pro- 
vide for  his  need,  fbr  hospitality  demands  it.  Accordingly,  though  it 
be  so  late,  he  goes  to  his  friend  and  neighbour  to  ask  him  for  three 
loaves,  stating  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ftiend  so  asked  re- 
fuses, since,  at  that  late  hour,  he  has  retired  to  bed  with  his  children 
and  to  grant  his  request  would  imply  not  only  inconvenience  to 
himself,  but  the  disturbing  of  the  whole  household.  The  main  cir- 
cumstances therefore  are :  Sudden,  unthought-of  sense  of  imperative 
need,  obliging  to  make  what  seems  an  unseasonable  and  uni^asonable 
request,  whidi,  on  the  face  of  it,  ofibrs  difficulties  and  has  no  claim 
upon  compliance.  It  is,  therefore,  not  ordinary  but,  so  to  speak, 
extraordinary  prayer,  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

To  return  to  the  Parable  :  the  question  (abruptly  broken  off  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Parable  in  ver.  5)  is,  what  each  of  us  would  do 
in  the  circumstances  just  detailed.     The  answer  is  implied  in  what 

>  Ter.  8  follows.^  It  poiuts  to  Continued  importunity,  which  would  at  last 
obtain  what  it  needs,  ^  I  tell  you,  even  if  he  will  not  give  him 
rising  up,  because  he  is  his  ftiend,  yet  at  least  ^  on  account  of  his 
importunity,  he  will  rise  up  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth.' 
This  literal  rendering  will,  it  is  hoped,  remove  some  of  the  seeming 
difficulties  of  the  Parable.  It  is  a  gross  misunderstanding  to  describe 
it  as  presenting  a  meehanioal  view  of  prayer :  as  if  it  implied,  either 
that  God  was  unwilling  to  answer ;  or  else,  that  prayer,  otherwise 
unheard,  would  be  answered  merely  for  its  importunity.  It  must  be 
ramembered,  that  he  who  is  within  is  a  friend,  and  that,  under  ordi- 

«  M  v«,  tfM#l  ad  IDO. 
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cireiiiiiBtances,  he  woald  at  once  have  complied  with  the  request.     CHAP. 
Bvty  in  this  case,  there  were  special  difficulties,  which  are  represented       XV 
m  ^ly  grest :   it  is  midnight ;  he  has  retired  to  bed,  and  with  his  ^"    '      ' 
oUMren;   the  door  is  locked.     And  the  lesson  is,  that  where,  for 
aonie  tsosoiis,  there  are,  or  seem,  special  difficulties  to  an  answer  to 
our  prmjerB  (it  is  very  late,  the  door  is  no  longer  open,  the  children 
httW  already  been  gathered  in),  the  importunity  arising  from  the 
sense  of  cmr  absrinte  need,  and  the  knowledge  that  He  is  our  Friend, 
aai  diat  He  has  bread,  will  nltimiiitely  prevail.     The  difficulty  is  n6t 
SB  %0  the  giTiog,  bat  as  to  the  giving  then — ^  rising  up,'  and  this  is 
w^rooaie  by  perseverance,  so  that  (to  return  to  the  Parable),  if  he 
will  not  rise  up  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  at  least  he  will  rise 
because  of  his  importunity,  and  not  only  give  him  ^  three '  loaves, 
baty  in  general,  '  as  many  as  he  needeth.' 

So  important  is  the  teaching  of  this  Parable,  that  Christ  makes 
detailed  application  of  it.  In  the  circumstances  described  a  man 
woold  persevere  with  his  friend,  and  in  the  end  succeed.  And, 
similarly,  the  Lord  bids  us  ^  ask,'  and  that  earnestly  and  believingly ; 
'seek,'  and  that  energetically  and  instantly;  'knock,'  and  that 
intently  and  loudly.     Ask — He  is  a  Friend,  and  we  shall  *  receive ; ' 

*  seek,' it  is  there,  and  we  shall  *  find ; '  *  knock,' — our  need  is  absolute, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  to  us.  But  the  emphjisis  of  the  Parable  and  its 
lesson  are  in  the  word  *  every  one '  (Tray).     Not  only  this  or  that,  but 

*  every  onCy  shall  so  experience  it.  The  word  points  to  the  special 
difficulties  that  may  be  in  the  way  of  answer  to  prayer — the  difficul- 
ties of  the  *  rising  up,'  which  have  been  previously  indicated  in  the 
Piarable.  These  are  met  by  perseverance  which  indicates  the  reality 
of  OUT  need  ('ask'),  the  reality  of  our  belief  that  the  supply  is  there 
('seek*),  and  the  intensity  and  energy  of  our  spiritual  longing 
('knock').  Such  importunity  applies  to  ^  everf/  one,*  whoever  he  be, 
and  whatever  the  circumstances  which  would  seem  to  render  his  prayer 
Bpedally  difficult  of  answer.  Though  he  ft»el  that  he  has  not  and 
needs,  he  *  asks ;  *  though  he  have  lost — time,  opportunities,  mercies — 
he  *  seeks ; '  though^the  door  seem  shut,  ho  '  knocks.'  Thus  the  Lord 
is  helper  to  *  every  one ; '  but,  as  for  ua,  lot  us  Ic^am  the  lesson  from 
what  we  ourselves  would  do  in  analogous  circumstances. 

Nay,  more  than  this,  God  will  not  deceive  by  tho  appearance  of 
what  is  not  reality.  He  will  even  give  the  greatest  gift.  The  Para- 
bolic relation  is  now  not  that  of  friends,  but  of  father  and  son.  If 
the  son  asks  for  bread,  will  the  father  give  what  seems  such,  but 
is  only  a  stone?    If  he  asks  for  a  fish,  will  he  tender  him  what 

yOL.IL  B 
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BOOK  looks  such,  but  is  a  serpent  ?  If  he  seek  an  egg,  will  he  hand  to  him 
IV  what  breeds  a  scorpion  ?  The  need,  the  hunger,  of  the  child  will 
'  '  not,  in  answer  to  its  prayer,  receive  at  the  Father's  Hands,  that  which 
seems,  but  gives  not  the  reality  of  satisfaction — rather  is  poison. 
Let  us  draw  the  inference.  Such  is  our  conduct — how  much  more 
shall  our  heavenly  Father  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him.  That  gift  will  not  disappoint  by  the  appearance  of  what  is 
not  reality ;  it  will  not  deceive  either  by  the  promise  of  what  it  does 
not  give,  or  by  giving  what  would  prove  fatal.  As  we  follow  Christ's 
teaching,  we  ask  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  leading 
us  to  Him,  leads  us  into  all  truth,  to  all  life,  and  to  what  satisfies 
all  need. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PABABUDB  or  WABKINO  :  TO  THB  INDIYIDUAL,    TO    THE    NATION 
AXD  TO  THB    THBOCRACT — THB    FOOLISH    RICH    MAN — THB    BARREN   FIG- 
TEBI — THB  QBBAT  SUPPER. 

(Hi.  Luke  ziL  13-21;  ziii.  6-9;  ziv.  16-24.) 

The  ihree  Parables,  whioh  successively  foUow  in  St.  Luke's  Grospel,     CHAP, 
may  generally  be  designated  as  those   'of  warning.'      This  holds      XYi 

specially  true  of  the  last  two  of  them,  which  refer  to  the  civil  and    ' — 

the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Israel.  Each  of  the  three  Parables  is  set 
in  an  historical  frame,  having  been  spoken  under  circumstances 
which  gave  occasion  for  such  illustration. 

1.  The  Parable  of  Hie  foolish  rich  man,^  It  appears,  that  some  ^,^i555* 
one  among  them  that  listened  to  Jesus  conceived  the  idea,  that  the 
aathority  of  the  Great  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  might  be  used  for  his  own 
selfish  purposes.  This  was  all  he  had  profited,  that  it  seemed  to  open 
possibilities  of  gain — stirred  thoughts  of  covetousness.  But  other 
inferences  also  come  to  us.  Evidently,  Christ  must  have  attracted  and 
deeply  moved  multitudes,  or  His  interposition  would  not  have  been 
sought;  and,  equally  evidently,  what  He  preached  had  made  upon 
this  man  the  impression,  that  he  might  possibly  enlist  Him  as  his 
champion.  The  presumptive  evidence  which  it  affords  as  regards  the 
eflbct  and  the  subject-matter  of  Christ's  preaching  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  had  not  only  no  legal  authority 
for  interfering,  but  the  Jewish  law  of  inheritance  was  so  clearly  defined, 
and,  we  may  add,  so  just,  that  if  this  person  had  had  any  just  or  good 
cause,  there  could  have  been  no  need  for  appealing  to  Jesus.  Hence 
it  must  have  been  'covetousness,'  in  the  strictest  sense,  which 
prompted  it — ^perhaps,  a  wish  to  have,  besides  his  own  share  as  a 
yoonger  brother,  half  of  that  additional  portion  which,  by  law,  came 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family.^  ^  Such  an  attempt  for  covetous  ^sekbor. 
porposes  to  make  use  of  the  pure  unselfish  preaching  of  love,  and  to  b.  tul 

•  0mm  mig^t,  however,  ariae  when  the      five  sons  were  left,  the   property  was 
claim  WM  doobtful,  and  then  the  inheri-      divided  into  six  parts,  and  the  eldest  son 


taaoe  would  be  divided  (Baba  B.  ix.  2).  had  two  parts,  or  one-third  of  the  property. 
The  donUe  part  of  an  eldest  son  was  If  nine  sons  were  left,  the  property  wm 
cooipiiM  la  the  fdUowing  manner.    ^      divided  into  ten  parts,  imd  the  eldest  son 


i^a 
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rv  which  Christ  rejected  the  demand,  although,  as  we  judge,  He  would, 
^^"^  under  any  circumstances,  have  refused  to  interfere  in  purely  civil 
disputes,  with  which  the  established  tribunals  were  sufficient  to  deal. 

All  this  accounts  for  the  immediate  reference  of  our  Lord  to 
covetousnessy  the  folly  of  which  He  showed  by  this  almost  self- 
evident  principle,  too  often  forgotten^that  *not  in  the  super- 
abounding  to  any  one  [not  in  that  wherein  he  has  more  than  enough] 
consisteth  his  life,  from  the  things  which  he  possesseth.' '  In  other 
words,  that  part  of  the  things  which  a  man  possesseth  by  which  his 
life  is  sustained,  consists  not  in  what  is  superabundant;  his  life  is 
sustained  by  that  which  he  needs  and  uses;  the  rest,  the  super- 
abundance, forms  no  part  of  his  life,  and  may,  perhaps,  never  be  of 
use  to  him.  Why,  then,  be  covetous,  or  long  for  more  than  we  need  ? 
And  this  folly  also  involves  danger.  For,  the  love  of  these  things 
will  engross  mind  and  heart,  and  care  about  them  will  drive  out 
higher  thoughts  and  aims.  The  moral  as  regarded  the  Eangdom  of 
God,  and  the  warning  not  to  lose  it  for  thought  of  what  *  perisheth 
with  the  using,*  are  obvious. 

The  Parable  itself  bears  on  all  these  points.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  shows  the  folly,  the  second  the  sin  and 
danger,  of  that  c^re  for  what  is  beyond  our  present  need,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  covetousness.  The  rich  man  is  surveying  his 
land,  which  is  bearing  plentifully — evidently  beyond  its  former  yield, 
since  the  old  provision  for  storing  the  corn  appears  no  longer  suffioient. 
It  seems  implied — or,  we  may  at  least  conjecture — ^that  this  was  not 
only  due  to  the  labour  and  care  of  the  master,  but  that  he  had 
devoted  to  it  his  whole  thought  and  energy.  More  than  this,  it 
seems  as  if,  in  the  calculations  which  he  now  made,  he  looked  into 
the  future,  and  saw  there  progressive  increaae  and  riches.  As  yet, 
the  harvest  was  not  reaped ;  but  he  was  already  considering  what  to 
do,  reckoning  upon  the  riches  that  would  come  to  him.  And  so  he 
resolved  to  pull  down  the  old,  and  build  larger  bams,  where  he  would 
store  his  future  possessions.  From  one  aspect  there  would  have  been 
nothing  wrong  in  an  act  of  almost  necessary  foresight— only  great 
folly  in  thinking,  and  speaking,  and  making  plans,  as  if  that  were 
already  absolutely  his  which  might  never  come  to  hjip  at  all,  which 

had  two  parts,'  or  a  fifth  of  the  property,  or  gain  that  might  have  aoariMd  liiioe 

But  there  were  important  limitations  to  the  father's  death.    For  a  brief  gain* 

this.    Thus,  the  law  did  not  apply  to  a  mary,  see  SatU$ek1iU,   lioi.  Beohti  ppk 

posthumous  son,  nor  yet  in  regard  to  the  820  ko, 

mother's  property,  nor  to  any  inorease  '  So  UtenJlj. 
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WM  8tiU  nnreaped,  and  might  be  garnered  long  after  he  was  dead.     chap. 
His  life  was  not  snstained  by  that  part  of  his  possessions  which       XVI 
were  the  '  miperabounding.'     But  to  tliis  folly  was  also  added  sin.   '      '      ' 
Far,  Qod  was  not  in  all  his  thoughts.    In  all  his  plans  for  the  future — 
and  it  was  his  folly  to  make  such  absolutely — he  thought  not  of  God. 
His  whole  heart  was  set  on  th6  acquisition  of  earthly  riches — not  on 
the  aerrioe  of  Gk)d.     He  remembered  not  his  responsibility ;  all  that 
he  had,  was  for  himself,  and  absolutely  his  own,  to  batten  upon ;  *  Soul, 
tkoa  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 
drink,  be  merry.'    He  did  not  even  remember,  that  there  was  a  God 
Who  might  cut  short  his  years. 

So  had  he  spoken  in  his  heart — proud,  selfish,  self-indulgent, 
Ood-fbigetting — as  he  looked  forth  upon  what  was  not  yet,  even  in 
an  inferior  sense,  his  own,  but  which  he  already  treated  as  such,  and 
that  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  And  now  comes  the  quick,  sharp, 
contrast,  which  is  purposely  introduced  quite  abruptly.  *But  God 
said  nnto  him ' — ^not  by  revelation,  nor  through  inward  presentiment, 
bat,  with  awful  suddenness,  in  those  unspoken  words  of  fact  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid  or  answered :  *  Thou  fool !  this  very  night  * — 
which  follows  on  thy  plans  and  purposings — ^  thy  soul  is  required  of 
thee.  Bat,  the  things  which  thou  hast  prepared,  whose  shall  they 
be?*  Here,  with  the  obvious  evidence  of  the  folly  of  such  state  of 
mind,  the  Parable  breaks  off.  Its  sinfulness—  nay,  and  beyond  this 
negative  aspect  of  it,  the  wisdom  of  righteousness  in  laying  up  the 
good  treasure  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  appears  in  this  con- 
ciading  remark  of  Christ — '  So  is  he  who  layeth  up  treasure  (trea- 
BOieth)  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God.' 

It  was  a  barbed  arrow,  we  might  say,  out  of  the  Jewish  quiver, 
bat  directed  bv  the  Hand  of  the  Lord.     For,  we  read  in  the  Talmud  •  •  shabb. 

—^  IM  A    linn 

that  a  Babbi  told  his  disciples,  'Repent  the  day  before  thy  death;'  n^c.trmn 

and  when  his  disciples  asked  him :  '  Does  a  man  know  the  day  of     ^ 

his  death  ?^  he  replied,  that  on  that  very  ground  he  should  repent 

to-day,  lest  he  should  die  to-morrow.     And  so  would  all  his  days  be 

days  of  repentance.     Again,  the  Son  of  Sirach  wrote  :^  *  There  is  okcc1u8.x1. 

tliat  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness  and  pinching,  and  this  is  the  portion  ^^  ^' 

of  his  reward :  whereas  he  saith,  I  have  found  rest,  and  now  yriW 

eat  oontinaally  of  my  goods;  and  yet  he  knoweth  not  what  time 

shall  come  upon  him,  and  that  he  must  leave  those  things  to  others, 

fiiifl  die.*     Bat  we  sadly  miss  in  all  this  the  spiritual  application  which 

Christ  made.     Similarly,  the  Talmud,®  by  a  play  on  the  last  word  •jer.shio* 

(nlWO)  ^  ^  ^^  verse  of  Psalm  xliz.,  compares  man  to  the  weasel,    ^^^^ 
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IV       the  Midrash  *  tells  a  story,  how,  when  a  Rabbi  retomed  from  a  feast 

•Debtf.B.    ^^^'^  ^®  ^^^  ^*^  made  plans  of  storing  his  wine  for  a  fatnre  occa- 

f'.^ft'^iSe*  ^^^'  *^®  Angel  of  Death  appeared  to  him,  grieved  for  man, '  since  you 

an^oamdi  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  f nture,  whUe  no  one  knoweth  how 
soon  he  shall  be  called  to  die,'  as  woold  be  the  case  with  the  host  of 
that  evening,  who  would  die  afber  the  lapse  of  thirty  days.  But  once 
more  we  ask,  where  is  the  spiritaal  application,  sndb  as  was  made  by 
Christ?  So  far  from  it,  the  Midrash  adds,  that  when  the  Rabbi 
challenged  the  Angel  to  show  him  the  time  of  his  own  death,  he 
received  this  reply,  that  he  had  not  dominion  over  the  like  of  him, 
since  God  took  pleasure  in  their  good  works,  and  added  to  their  days ! 
2.  The  special  warning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Paraible 

»Si.Lnko  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree^  sufficiently  appears  from  the  context.  As 
explained  in  a  previous  chapter,^  the  Lord  had  not  only  corrected  the 
erroneous  interpretation  which  the  Jews  were  giving  to  certain  recent 
national  occurrences,  but  pointed  them  to  this  higher  moral  of  all 
such  events,  that,  unless  speedy  national  repentance  followed,  the 
whole  people  would  perish.  This  Parable  offers  not  merely  an  exem- 
plification of  this  general  prediction  of  Christ,  but  sets  before  as 
what  xmderlies  it:  Israel  in  its  relation  to  Grod;  the  need  of  re- 
pentance ;  Israel's  danger ;  the  nature  of  repentance,  and  its  urgency ; 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  Israel ;  the  Gospel ;  and  the  final  judgment 
on  impenitence. 

As  regards  the  details  of  this  Parable,  we  mark  that  the  fig-tree 
had  been  specially  planted  by  the  owner  in  his  vineyard,  which  was  the 
choicest  situation.  This,  we  know,  was  not  unusual.  Fig-4aree8,  as 
weU  as  palm  and  olive-trees,  were  regarded  as  so  valuable,  that  to  cut 
them  down,  if  they  yielded  even  a  small  measure  of  fruit,  was  popn- 
Baba  K.  larly  deemed  to  deserve  death  at  the  Hand  of  6od.^  Ancient  Jewish 
writings  supply  interesting  particulars  of  this  tree  and  its  culture. 
According  to  JoaephuSj  in  favoured  localities  the  ripe  fruit  hung  on 

jwariiLio.  the  tree  for  ten  months  of  the  year,*  the  two  barren  months  being 
probably  April  and  May,  before  the  first  of  the  three  crops  which  it 

su2b£lr7  ^^  ^^  ripened.  The  first  figs  •  ripened  towards  the  end  of  June, 
sometimes  earlier.  The  second,  which  are  those  now  dried  and 
exported,  ripened  in  August;  the  third,  which  were  small  and  ol 
comparatively  little  value,  in  September,  and  often  hung  all  winter 
on  the  trees.     A  species  (the  Benoth  Shuach)  is  mentioned,  of 

fShdiiLT.i  which  the  fruit  reauired  three  years  for  ripening.'    The  fig-tree  was 

*  See  ofa.  zlii.  of  thia  Book. 
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TCgttded  as  the  most  fraitfnl  of  all  trees.*     On  account  of  its  re-     chap. 
peated  cropB|  it  was  declared  not  subject  to  the  ordinance  which      XYI 
enjoined  that  firuit  should  be  left  in  the  comers  for  the  poor.**    Its  ^^    '  . 
artificial  inoculation  was  known.^    The  practice  mentioned  in  the  fePMhi.4 
PanUe,  of  digging  about  the  tree  (pi»o))  and  dunging  it  (p^^To),  •Biwbh.u.s 
is  fireqnently  mentioned  in  Rabbinic  writings,  and  by  the  same 
*i*"g"i^^«^«     Coriouslj,  Maimonidea  mentions  three  years  as  the 
atmost  limit  within  which  a  tree  should  bear  fruit  in  the  land 
of  Israel.'    Lastly,  as  trees  were  regarded  as  by  their  roots  under-  ti^^. 
mining  and  deteriorating  the  land,*  a  barren  tree  would  be  of  threefold  ^  S7.  apod 
disadvantage:  it  would  yield  no  firuit;  it  would  fill  valuable  space,  ftdioc. 
which  a  firuit-bearer  might  occupy ;   and  it  would  needlessly  deterio-  l^T^ 
rate  the  land.    Accordingly,  while  it  was  forbidden  to  destroy  fruit- 
bearing  trees,'  it  would,  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  be  duty  to  cut  |  J^^^^k 
Sown  a  'barren' or  'empty*  tree  (Ilan  seraq^).  "*•  •*• 

These  particulars  will  enable  us  more  fully  to  understand  the 
letails  of  the  Parable.     Allegorically,  the  fig-tree  served  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  emblem  of  the  Jewish  nation  ** — ^in  the  Talmud,  rather  t^jo^uj 
as  that  of  Israel's  lore,  and  hence  of  the  leaders  and  the  pious 
of  the  people.^    The  vineyard  is  in  the  New  Testament  the  symbol  iB«r.57«; 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  distinct  from  the   nation    of  Israel.^  canuti 
Thus  &ri  then,  the  Parable  may  be  thus  translated  :  God  called  Israel  J^^^l^^^ 
as  a  nation,  and  planted  it  in  the  most  favoured  spot :  as  a  fig-tree  ^^^^ 
m  the  vineyard  of  His  own  Kingdom.     *  And  He  came  seeking,'  as  ^^^"Jjj^*^ 
He  had  every  right  to  do,  *  firuit  thereon,  and  found  none.'    It  was  JJ****'^ 
the  third  year  *  that  He  had  vainly  looked  for  fruit,  when  He  turned 
to  His  Vinedresser — ^the  Messiah,  to  Whom  the  vinevard  is  committed 
•S  its  EiniF — ^with  this  direction :  ^  Cut  it  down — why  doth  it  also 
deteriorate  the  soil  ? '    It  is  barren,  though  in  the  best  position ;  as 
a  figutree  it  ought  to  bear  figs,  and  here  the  best ;  it  fills  the  place 
Which  a  good  tree  might  occupy ;  and  besides,  it  deteriorates '  the 
acil  (literally :  ppipn  nK  i^^nzD)-    And  its  three  years'  barrenness  has 
fietablished  (as  before  explained)  its  utterly  hopeless  character.     Then 
H  is  that  the  Divine  Vinedresser,  in  His  infinite  compassion,  pleads, 
^nd  wUh  fiff  deeper  reality  than  either  Abraham  or  Moses  could 
liftve  entreated,  for  the  fig-tree  which   Himself  had  planted  and 
tended,  that  it  should  be  spared  '  this  year  also,'  ^  until  then  that  I 
shall  dig  aboat  it,  and  dung  it,' — till  He  labour  otherwise  than  before, 

*  Hoi  aftar  thne  yetn,  bat  evident]/         '  KorapytT,    6Mm«i  renders  the  woc^, 
la  tiis  tUid  jmt,  when  the  third  year's     enorvo,  tterikm  reddq, 
Qiop  ibosH  havs  ifpesiecl* 
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IV       His  most  precious  Blood.     ^  And  if  then  it  bear  fruit  '*--li«ro  tHe  te^rt 

^""^  '  abruptly  breaks  oflF,  as  implying  that  in  such  csae  it  would,  of  ooamiy 
be  allowed  to  remain;  ^  but  if  not,  then  against  ^  the  future  (ccHoixig) 
year  shalt  thou  cut  it  down.'  The  Parable  needs  no  further  GQm<- 
mentation.^  In  the  words  of  a  receikt  writer :  *  '  Betweem  the  tre^ 
and  the  axe  nothing  intervenes  but  the  interoesaioa  of  the  Qardeoer, 
VTho  would  make  a  last  etfort,  and  even  His  petition  applies  only  to 
a  short  and  definite  period,  and,  in  case  it  pass  without  reoul^  this 
petition  itself  merges  in  the  proposal,  '^  But  if  not,  then  cut  it  down," ' 
How  speedily  and  terribly  the  warning  came  true^  not  only  students 
of  history,  but  all  men  and  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  know.  Of 
the  lawfulness  of  a  further  application  of  this  Parable  to  aU  Idndi^ 
circumstances  of  nation,  community,  family>  nay^  even  of  indi^uaU, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

xf^iflSJ  ^-  '^^  *^^^  Parable  of  warning— that  of  fhe  Oreat  Suffer^ — 

refers  not  to  the  political  state  of  Israel,  but  to  their  eeclesiastical 
atatuSy  and  their  continuance  as  the  possessors  and  representatives 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  spoken  after  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  and  th^^fore  carries  ud  beyond  the 
point  in  this  history  which  we  have  reached.  Accordingly,  the 
attendant  circumstances  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  In  regard 
to  these  we  only  note,  how  appropriately  such  a  warning  of  Israel's 
spiritual  danger,  in  consequence  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  misre* 
presentation,  and  perversion  of  God's  truth,  would  come  at  a  Sabbath^r 
meal  of  the  Pharisees,  when  they  lay  in  wait  against  Him,  and  He 
first  challenged  their  externalising  of  Gk)d's  Day  and  Law  to  the 
subversion  of  its  real  meaning,  and  then  rebuked  the  self-assertion, 
pride,  and  utter  want  of  all  real  love  on  the  part  of  these  leadais  of 
Israel. 

What  led  up  to  the  Parable  of  ^  the  Great  Supper '  happened  aftei 
these  things :  ailer  His  healing  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy  in  sight 
of  them  all  on  the  Sabbath,  after  His  twofold  rebuke  of  their  peiw 
version  of  the  Sabbath-Law,  and  of  those  marked  charaoteristdoa  of 
Pharisaism,  which  showed  how  far  they  were  horn  bringing  forth  finiit 
worthy  of  the  Kingdom,  and  how,  instead  of  representing,  they 


>  fls  rh  fiiWoy.     Goehel  points  to  a  application,  this  is,  of  oonise,  per(eot)y 

similar  use  of  tU  in  St.  Lake  i.  20 ;  Acts  fair ;  but  not  in  strict  exegMls.   To  inidvs 

xiii.  42.  other  and  obvious  objections,  it  were  to 

'  Dean  Plumvtre  regards  the  fig-tree  introduce  modem,  Chn^to)  HeM.  wbicb 

as  the  symbol  of  a  soul  making  fruitless  wqu14  bave  beeii  whoUy  wdot^n^ftl^  ^ 

profession  ;  the  vineyard  as  that  of  Israel.  Christ's  hearers. 

Vor  homiletical  purposes,  or  for  practical  '  GoML 
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npiwaented  the  Eingdoni,  and  w^re  utterij  unfit  ever  to  do  other-     OHAP. 
wiae.*    The  Lord  had  spoken  of  making  a  feast,  not  for  one'gf  kindred,      ^ VI 
nor  fiir  tiia  liohr— ^wkeiher  snch  outwardly,  or  mentally  and  spirifcnally  .^7^^ 
fiom  the  sfe^Ddpcdnt  of  the  Fharisee&r— bnt  for  the  poor  and  afflicted-  ^^'  ^'^^ 
ThiB  woald  imply  trae  spiritaality,  beoauae  that  fellowahip  of  giving, 
which  desoenda  to  others  in  order  to  raise  them  as  brethren,  not 
Gondeaoendfly  in  (»der  to  be  raised  by  them  as  their  Master  ia\d 
Saperior.^    And  He  had  conclibded  with  these  words:  ^And  thou  ^tt. it,i8 
ahijt  be  bleased — ^because  they  have  not  to  render  back  again  to 
thee,  finr  it  shall  be  rendered  back  to  thee  again  in  the  Besurrection 
of  theJoat/^  -sLLuk. 

Xt  waa  this  last  dause — bat  separated,  in  true  Pharisaio  spirit,  ^^'^^ 
that  which  had  preceded,  and  indicated  the  motive-— on  which 
of  thoae  present  now  commented,  probably  with  a  covert,  per- 
a  provocatlyoi  reference  to  what  formed  the  subject  of  Chriat'a 
c^c^natant  taaohing :  ^  Blessed  whoso  shall  eat  bread  in  the  Kingdom 
^^f*  Heaven/  An  expression  this,  which  to  the  Pharisee  meant  the 
^dmmon  Jewish  expectancy  of  a  great  feast  *  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
c  Kingdom.  So  far  he  had  rightly  understood,  and  yet  he 
entirely  misunderstood,  the  words  of  Christ.  Jesus  had,  indeed, 
to  the  future  retribution  of  (not,  for)  deeds  of  love,  among 
liioh  He  had  named  as  an  instance,  suggested  by  the  circumstances, 
feast  for>  or  rather  brotherly  love  and  fellowship  towards,  the  poor 
Boffi^ring.  But  although  the  Pharisee  referred  to  the  Messianic 
y,  his  words  show  that  he  did  not  own  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
ar  or  not  it  was  the  object  of  his  exclamation,  as  sometimes 
04  commonplaces  or  platitudes  are  in  our  days,  to  interrupt 
ooorsa  of  Christ's  rebukes,  or,  as  before  hinted,  to  provoke  Him 
u^gofufded  speech,  must  be  lefb  undetermined.  What  is  chiefly 
f^farent  iBj  that  this  Pharisee  separated  what  Christ  said  about  the 
JVlwHings  of  the  first  Besurrection  from  that  with  which  He  had 
^^^dmaotod  them — ^we  do  not  say  as  their  condition,  but  as  logically 
"Uafiir  moral  miteoedent:  viz.,  love,  in  opposition  to  self-assertion 
^x4  selfvaeeking.  The  Pharisee's  words  imply  that,  like  his  class, 
^  at  any  rate,  fhlly  expected  to  share  in  these  blessings,  as  a 
'Qtifcter  of  oonrae,  and  because  he  was  a  Pharisee.  Thus  to  leave 
^  Chriat'a  wteceding  words  was  not  only  to  set  them  aside,  but 
te  pervert  Hici  laying,  and  to  place  the  blessedness  of  the  future 
^  the  very  qppoaite  basis  from  that  on  which  Christ  had  rested  it. 

'  The  expwion  'eating  bread '  is  a      Old  Testament  and  in  Kabbinio  writings 
^hmaii  TTnlpilwii,  iiinil  hnth  \n  thn     lor  takii)g  par(  in  a  msaL 
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BOOK     Accordingly,  it  was  to  this  man  personally*  that  the  Parable  waa 
ly        addressed. 

' ' — '         There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  main  ideas  under^ 

^^'  lyiiig  the  Parable.     The  man  who  made  the  '  Great  Supper '  ^  was 

» ia.zzT.6.7  He  Who  had,  in  the  Old  Testament,  prepared  '  a  feast  of  &t  things.'  ^ 
The  ^  bidding  many '  preceded  the  actual  announcement  of  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  feast.  We  understand  by  it  a  preliminary  intima- 
tion of  the  feast  then  preparing,  and  a  general  invitation  of  the 
guests,  who  were  the  chief  people  in  the  city ;  for,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  city.  This  general  announcement 
was  made  in  the  Old  Testament  institutions  and  prophecies,  and  the 
guests  bidden  were  those  in  the  city,  the  chief  men — not  the  igno^- 
rant  and  those  out  of  the  way,  but  the  men  who  knew,  and  read,  and 
expounded  these  prophecies.  At  last  the  preparations  were  ended, 
and  the  Master  sent  out  His  Servant,  not  necessarily  to  be  under- 
stood of  any  one  individual  in  particular — such  as  John  the  Baptist 
— ^but  referring  to  whomsoever  He  would  employ  in  His  Service  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  to  intimate  to  the  persons  formerly  bidden, 
that  everything  was  now  ready.  Then  it  was  that,  however  differing 
in  their  special  grounds  for  it,  or  expressing  it  with  more  or  less 
courtesy,  they  were  all  at  one  in  declining  to  come.  The  feast,  to 
which  they  had  been  bidden  some  time  before,  and  to  which  tiiey 
had  apparently  agreed  to  come  (at  least,  this  was  implied),  was, 
when  actually  announced  as  ready,  not  what  they  had  expected,  at 
any  rate  not  what  they  regarded  as  more  desirable  than  what  they 
had,  and  must  give  up  in  order  to  come  to  it.  For — and  this  seems 
one  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Parable — to  come  to  that  feast,  tc 
enter  into  the  Kingdom,  implies  the  giving  up  of  something  that 
seems  if  not  necessary  yet  most  desirable,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
which  appears  only  reasonable.  Be  it  possession,  business,  and 
pleasure  (Stier),  or  the  priesthood,  the  magistracy,  and  the  people 
generally  (St.  AugusUne),  or  the  priesthood,  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
Scribes,  or  the  Pharisees,  the  Scribes,  and  the  self-righteondy  vir- 
tuous, with  reference  to  whom  we  are  specially  to  think  of  the  three- 
fold excuse,  the  main  point  lies  in  this,  that,  when  the  time  came,  thej 
all  refused  to  enter  in,  each  having  some  valid  and  reasonable  ezcoae. 
But  the  ultimate  ground  of  their  refusal  was,  that  they  felt  no  real 
desire,  and  saw  nothing  attractive  in  such  a  feast;  had  no  real 
reverence  for  the  host ;  in  short,  that  to  them  it  was  not  a  feast  at 
all^  but  something  much  less  to  be  desired  than  what  thej  1*^^^  aiid 
>  Batlier  the^rine^pal  imoZ,  which  wai  towanli  e¥«ii|ng. 
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would  hftve  been  obliged  to  give  up,  if  they  had  complied  with  the     GHAP. 
iniitatioii.  XVI 

Then  let  the  feast — ^for  it  was  prepared  by  the  goodness  and  *'"'""'' 
liberality  of  the  Host — ^be  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  it,  and  to 
whom  it  would  be  a  feast :  the  poor  and  those  afflicted — the  maimed, 
and  blind,  and  lame,  on  whom  those  great  citizens  who  had  been 
first  bidden  wonld  look  down.  This,  with  reference  to,  and  in  higher 
Bpiritnal  explanation  of,  what  Christ  had  previously  said  about  bid- 
ding snch  to  onr  feasts  of  fellowship  and  love.*  Accordingly,  the  •  st  Lnkt 
Servant  is  now  directed  to  '  go  out  quickly  into  the  (larger)  streets  ^^'  ^' 
and  the  (narrow)  lanes  of  the  City ' — a  trait  which  shows  that  the 
aoene  is  laid  in  'the  City,'  the  professed  habitation  of  God.  The 
importance  of  this  circumstance  is  evident.  It  not  only  explains  who 
the  first  bidden  chief  citizens  were,  but  also  that  these  poor  were  the 
despised  ignorant,  and  the  maimed,  lame,  and  blind — such  as  the 
publicans  and  sinners.  These  are  they  in  '  the  streets '  and  '  lanes ; ' 
and  the  Servant  is  directed,  not  only  to  invite,  but  to  '  bring  them 
in,'  as  otherwise  they  might  naturally  shrink  from  coming  to  such 
a  feast.  But  even  so,  '  there  is  yet  room ; '  for  the  great  Lord  of  the 
hoose  has,  in  His  great  liberality,  prepared  a  very  great  feast  for 
very  many.  And  so  the  Servant  is  once  more  sent,  so  that  the 
,  Master^s  '  house  may  be  filled.'  But  now  he  is  bidden  to  '  go  out,' 
outside  the  City,  outside  the  Theocracy,  'into  the  highways  and 
hedges,'  to  those  who  travel  along  the  world's  great  highway,  or  who 
have  fellen  down  weary,  and  rest  by  its  hedges ;  into  the  busy,  or 
else  weary,  heathen  world.  This  reference  to  the  heathen  world  is 
the  more  apparent  that,  according  to  the  Talmud,^  there  were  com-  »B.Bathr. 
monly  no  hedges  round  the  fields  of  the  Jews.  And  this  time  the  from  bouoa 
direction  to  the  Servant  is  not,  as  in  regard  to  those  naturally  bash- 
ful oatcasts  of  the  City — who  would  scarcely  venture  to  the  great 
hooae-^to  ^  bring  them  in/  but  '  constrain '  [without  a  pronoun]  '  to 
oome  in.'  Not  certainly  as  indicating  their  resistance  and  implying 
finroe,'  bat  as  the  moral  constraint  of  earnest,  pressing  invitation, 
ooajded  with  assurance  both  of  the  reality  of  the  feast  and  of  their 
wdoome  to  it.  For,  these  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway  had, 
befive  the  Servant  came  to  them,  not  known  anything  of  the  Master 
of  the  house,  and  all  was  quite  new  and  unexpected.  Theij  being 
infited  by  a  Lord  Whom  they  had  not  known,  perhaps  never  heard 
of  befiirei  to  a  Oily  in  which  they  were  strangers,  and  to  a  feast  for 

*  II  k  most  Md,  and  Mems  almost     in'  has  from  of  old  been   quoted  ia 
■■ift^M^  tiwt  this  'oonstrain  to  oome     jostifioation  of  reUgUraf  peneoaUoiL 
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BOOK     which — as  wayfarers,  or  as  resting  by  the  hedges,  or  else  as  working 
IV        within  their  enclosure — they  were  wholly  unprepared,  required  special 
'      '  urgency,  *  a  constraining,'  to  make  them  either  believe  in  it,  or  come 
to  it  from  where  the  messengers  found  them,  and  that  without  pre- 
paring for  it  by  dress  or  other?ri8e.     And  so  the  house  would  be 
filled  1 

Here  the  Parable  abruptly  breaks  off.  What  follows  are  the  words 
of  our  Lord  in  explanation  and  application  of  it  to  the  company  then 
present :  '  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  none  of  those  men  which  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  My  Supper/  And  this  was  the  final  answer  to 
this  Pharisee  and  to  those  with  him  at  that  table,  and  to  all  such 
perversion  of  Christ's  Words  and  misapplication  of  God's  Promises  as 
he  and  they  were  guilty  of. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
m  mn  pabahlib  or  thx  oobpbl  :  of  thb  rbcoveby  or  the  lost^ 

OF  THB  LOflT  SHBBP,  THB  LOST  D&ACHM,  THS  LOST  SON. 

(St  Lake  xv.) 

AsDiPLB  penual  of  the  three  Parables,  grouped  together  in  the  chap. 
fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gh)6pel,  will  convince  us  of  their  con-  XYii 
nectioiL  Although  they  treat  of  '  repentance/  we  can  scarcely  call 
them  <  The  Parables  of  Repentance ; '  for,  except  in  the  last  of  them, 
the  aspect  of  repentance  is  subordinate  to  that  of  restoration,  which 
IB  the  moral  eflfoct  of  repentance.  They  are  rather  peculiarly  Gospel- 
PMbles  '  of  the  recoveiy  of  the  lost : '  in  the  first  instance,  through 
the  imwearied  labour ;  in  the  second,  through  the  anxious  care,  of 
the  owner ;  and  in  the  third  Parable,  through  the  never-ceasing  love 
of  the  Father. 

Properly  to  understand  these  Parables,  the  circumstances  which 
^ted  them  must  be  kept  in  view.  As  Jesus  preached  the  Gospel 
^'Ood's  call,  not  to  those  who  had,  as  they  imagined,  prepared  them- 
Mlves  for  the  Kingdom  by  study  and  good  works,  but  as  that  to  a 
door  open,  and  a  welcome  firee  to  all,  '  all  the  publicans  and  sinners 
^ere  [constantly]  drawing  near  to  Him.'  It  has  formerly  been 
Bhown,'  that  the  Jewish  teaching  concerning  repentance  was  quite 
other  than,  nay,  contrary  to,  that  of  Christ.  Theirs  was  not  a  Gospel 
to  the  lost :  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  sinners.  Tliey  called  upon 
them  to  *  do  penitence,'  and  then  Divine  Mercy,  or  rather  Justice, 
^tmld  have  its  reward  for  the  penitent.  Christ's  Gospel  was  to  the 
loit  as  such.  It  told  them  of  forgiveness,  of  what  the  Saviour  was 
dolDg,  and  the  Father  purposed  and  felt  for  them ;  and  that,  not  in 
the  fiitore  and  as  reward  of  their  penitence,  but  now  in  the  imme- 
diate present.  From  what  we  know  of  the  Pharisees,  we  can  scarcely 
WQadiOT  that  '  they  were  murmuring  at  Him,  saying,  This  man  re- 
oeifeth  ^^BumarBi''  and  eateth  with  them.'    Whether  or  not  Christ 

>  See  Book  m.  oh.  ZYiL 
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BOOK     had  on  this,  as   on   other  occasions,*  joined  at  a  meal  with  such 
IV        persons — which,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  would  have 
•8t  lutL     "'^^^  ^  great  aggravation  of  His  offence — their  charge  was  so  far 
ix.  10, 11       true,  that  '  this  One,'  in  contrariety  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Rabbinism,  '  received  sinners '  as  such,  and  consorted  with  them. 
Nay,  there  was  even  more  than  they  charged  Him  with :   He  not 
only  received  them  when  they  sought  Him,  but  He  sought  them,  so 
as  to  bring  them  to   Him ;   not,  indeed,  that  they  might  remain 
'  sinners,'  but  that,  by  seeking  and  finding  them,  they  might  be  re- 
stored to  the  Kingdom,  and  there  might  be  joy  in  heaven  over  them. 
And  so  these  are   truly  Gospel-Parables,  although  presenting  only 
some  aspects  of  it. 

Besides  their  subject-matter,  these  three  Parables  have  some 
other  points  in  common.  Two  things  are  here  of  chief  interest. 
They  all  proceed  on  the  view  that  the  work  of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ,  as  regards  '  the  Kingdom,'  is  the  same ;  that  Christ  was  doing 
the  work  of  the  Father,  and  that  they  who  know  Christ  know  the 
Father  also.  That  work  was  the  restoration  of  the  lost ;  Christ  had 
come  to  do  it,  and  it  was  the  longing  of  the  Father  to  welcome  the 
lost  home  again.  Further,  and  this  is  only  second  in  importance, 
the  lost  was  still  God's  property ;  and  he  who  had  wandered  farthest 
was  a  child  of  the  Father,  and  considered  as  such.  And,  although 
this  may,  in  a  wider  sense,  imply  the  general  propriety  of  Christ  in 
all  men,  and  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  yet,  remembering  that 
this  Parable  was  spoken  to  Jews,  we,  to  whom  these  Parables  now 
come,  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  thinking,  as  we  read  them,  with 
special  thankfulness  of  our  Christian  privileges,  as  by  Baptism  num- 
bered among  the  sheep  of  His  Flock,  the  treasure  of  His  Possession, 
and  the  children  of  His  Home.* 

In  other  particulars  there  are,  however,  difibrences,  all  the  more 
marked  that  they  are  so  finely  shaded.  These  concern  the  losty  their 
restoration,  and  its  results. 

1.  Tlie  Parable  of  tlie  Lost  Sheep. — At  the  outset  we  remark  that 

this  Parable  and  the  next,  that  of  the  Lost  Drachm^  are  intended  as 

an  answer  to  the  Pharisees.     Hence  they  are  addressed  to  them : 

*Ru  Luke     c  Yfi^Q^t  man  of  you  ? '  *»  '  or  what  woman  ? '  °  just  as  His  late  rebuke 

•  T«r.8         to  them  on  the  subject  of  their  Sabbath-cavils  had  been  coached: 

•  The    only  other   alternative  would  turns  on  personal  resolve,  bat  mos  oob- 

seem,  if  one  were  to  narrow  the  under-  trary  to  the  whole  spWt  of  tl^se  Ptea- 

lying  ideas  in  a  strictly  Predestinarian  bles,  which   is  not  of  the  ezdiuioi^  at 

sense.    But  this  seems  not  only  inoom-  any,  hut  of  the  widest  jn^inff^fm. 

patible  with  the  third  Parable,  where  aU  ^^ 
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*  Which  of  yon  shall  have  a  son  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  well  ? '  *  Not  CHAP. 
BO  the  last  Parable,  of  the  Lost  Son,  in  which  He  passed  from  de-  xvn 
fence,-  or  rather  explanation,  of  His  conduct,  to  its  higher  reason,  .^^^^ 


that  He  was  doing  the  work  of  the  Father.     Hence,  whDe  ^^-  • 
the  element  of  comparison  (with  that  which  had  not  been  lost) 
appears  in  most  detailed  form  in  the  first  Parable,  it  is  generalised  in 
the  second,  and  wholly  omitted  in  the  third. 

Other  differences  have  to  be  marked  in  the  Parables  themselves. 
In  the  first  Pkrable  (that  of  the  Lost  Slieep)  the  main  interest  centres 
in  the  lost ;  in  the  second  (that  of  the  Lost  Drachm),  in  the  searcJi ; 
in  the  third,  in  the  restoration.  And  although  in  the  third  Para- 
ble the  Pharisees  are  not  addressed,  there  is  the  highest  personal 
application  to  them  in  the  words  which  the  Father  speaks  to  the 
elder  son — an  application,  not  so  much  of  warning,  as  of  loving 
ooneddon  and  entreaty,  and  which  seems  to  imply,  what  otherwise 
these  Parables  convey,  that  at  least  these  Pharisees  had  '  murmured,' 
not  80  much  firom  bitter  hostility  to  Christ,  as  from  spiritual  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding. 

Again,  these  Parables,  and  especially  that  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  preceding  series,  that  '  of  warnings.' 
The  last  of  these  showed  how  the  poor,  the  blind,  lame,  and  maimed, 
nay,  even  the  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway,  were  to  be  the 
guests  at  the  heavenly  Feast.  And  this,  not  only  in  the  future,  and 
after  long  and  laborious  preparation,  but  now,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Saviour.  As  previously  stated,  Babbinism  placed  acceptance  at 
the  end  of  repentance,  and  made  it  its  wages.  And  this,  because  it 
knew  not,  nor  fdt  the  power  of  sin,  nor  yet  the  free  grace  of  God. 
The  Crospel  places  acceptance  at  the  beginning  of  repentance,  and  as 
the  free  gift  of  Grod's  love.  And  this,  because  it  not  only  knows  the 
power  of  sin,  bat  points  to  a  Saviour,  provided  of  God. 

Ths  Lost  Sheep  is  only  one  among  a  hundred  :  not  a  very  great 
loss.  Yet  which  among  us  would  not,  even  from  the  common 
motiveB  of  ownership,  leave  the  ninety-and-nine,  and  go  after  it,  all 
the  more  that  it  has  strayed  into  the  wilderness  ?  And,  to  take  these 
Pharisees  on  their  own  ground,'  should  not  the  Christ  have  done 
likewise  to  the  straying  and  almost  lost  sheep  of  His  own  flock? 
Nay,  qoite  generally  and  to  all  time,  is  this  not  the  very  work  of  the 
'Good  Shepherd,'  and  may  we  not,  each  of  us,  thus  draw  from  it 

'  Then  is  to  some  extent  a  Rabbinic  wine,  leaves  the  eleven  and  follows  the 

pHiQel  Fumble  (Bet.  B.  86,  ed.  Warsh.  twelfth  into  the  shop  of  a  Gentile,  for 

pi  IM  ft,  about  tiie  middle),  where  one  fear  that  the  wine  which  it  bears  ndght 

vbolidilringt^talfeaiiiinAla  laden  with  be  mixed  there. 
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BOOK  preciooB  o6iafort  ?  Aa  We  think  of  it,  we  rmmbber  tkat  it  is  nototal 
IV  for  the  fboUflli  sheep  so  to  wander  and  stray.  And  We  think  tiot  only 
~"  '  of  those  sheep  whioh  Jewish  pride  and  soperoiliotisiiess  had  left  to  go 
astray,  but  of  our  ow&  nsataral  tendency  to  wander.  AiA  We  recall 
the  Slaying  of  St.  Peter,  which,  no  doubt,  looked  hack  npon  this 
Parable:  ^Ye  Were  as  sheep  going  astray;  bat  are  sew  retomed 
iF»t.u.26  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  soidi.'  *  It  is  not'difficfeilt  in 
iiasgination  to  follow  the  Parabolic  pictiu^:  how  in  its  folly  and 
ignorance  the  sheep  strayed  fbrther  and  farther,  and  at  last  was  loet 
in  solitude  and  among  stony  places ;  how  the  shepheid  followed  and 
found  it,  weary  and  footsore ;  and  them  with  tender  oare  lifted  it  on 
his  shoulder,  and  carried  it  honC)  gladsome  that  he  kad  found  the 
lost.  And  not  oidy  this,  but  when,  after  long  abeemce,  be  returned 
home  with  his  found  sheep,  that  now  nestled  dose  to  its  Sariour,  he 
called  togethw  his  friends,  and  bade  them  rejoice  with  iim  oter  the 
erst  lost  and  now  ibwld  treasure. 

It  needs  not,  and  would  only  diminish  the  pathos  of  this  exquisite 
Parable,  were  we  to  attempt  interpreting  its  defcatts.  Thty  ikpply 
wherever  and  to  whatever  they  can  be  applied.  Of  these  three  things 
we  think  :  of  the  lost  sheep ;  of  the  Oood  Shephefrd^  seeking,  ^ding, 
bearing,  rejoicing ;  and  of  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  truly  fiiends — 
like-minded  with  Him.  These,  then,  are  the  embiems  of  heavetily 
things.  In  heaven — oh,  how  diSere^t  the  feelilMg  from  that  ef  Pha- 
risaism! View  'the  flock'  as  do  the  Pharisees,  and  divide  them 
into  those  who  need  and  who  need  not  repentasioe,  the  '  sinnen '  and 
the '  righteous,'  as  regards  man's  application  of  the  Law-^^^does  not 
this  P&rable  teach  us  that  m  heaveii  there  shall  be  joy  over  the  *  sinner 
that  repenteth'  more  than  over  the  '  ninety'-and-Bine '  ^Tighteoas,' 
which  '  have  not  need  of  repentance '  ?  And  to  niai%  the  teYtiUe 
contrast  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  FlttriseiSB ;  tio 
mark  also,  how  direct^  from  heaven  must  have  been  the  meMage  of 
Jesus,  and  how  poor  sinners  must  have  fislt  it  such,  we  put  down  in 
all  its  nakedness  the  message  which  Pharisaism  brought  to  the  lost. 
Christ  said  to  them :  '  There  is  joy  ia  heaven  over  <me  sinneor  that 
repenteth.'  Pharisaism  said' — and  we  quote  here  litertdly-^^*  Thei«  ia 
«» aphrt,  ed.  joy  before  God  when  those  who  {M^voke  Him  peridb  froia  t^  world.'  * 
MiTMi^  2.  In  prooeedixig  to  the  aeoond  Parable,  that  of  the  Lod  Dradim^ 

we  must  keep  m  mmd  that  in  the  first  the  danger  of  Mn^  Idet  tiMe 
from  the  natural  teridency  of  the  sheep  to  wander.^     In  the  aeoond 

>  Id  St  Matt,  xviii.  l^^i,  th9  bmm     —'^'-    t^tmtritnn  thiHn,»Ttt^triTHnl 
Piuable  Is  nBod.  but  with  difoent  appU- 
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PuaUe  it  is  no  longer  onr  natural  tendency  to  which  our  loss  is  CUAP. 
attribatable.  The  drachm  (about  7^d.  of  our  money)  has  been  lost,  xvn 
as  the  woman,  its  ownor,  was  using  or  counting  her  money.  The  *  ^ 
loss  is  the  more  sensible,  as  it  is  one  out  of  only  ten,  which  constitute 
the  owner's  property.  But  it  is  still  in  the  Jiouse — not  like  the 
aheep  that  had  gone  astray—only  covered  by  the  dust  that  is  con- 
tiniially  accumulating  from  the  work  and  accidents  around.  And  so 
it  is  more  and  more  likely  to  be  buried  under  it,  or  swept  into  chinks 
and  comers,  and  less  and  less  likely  to  be  found  as  time  passes.  But 
the  woman  lights  a  lamp,  sweeps  the  house,  and  seeks  diligently,  till 
she  has  foond  it.  And  then  she  calleth  together  those  around,  and 
bids  them  rejoice  with  her  over  the  finding  of  the  lost  part  of  her 
possessions.  And  so  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  Angels  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth.  The  comparison  with  others  that  need 
not  such  is  now  dropped,  because,  whereas  formerly  the  sheep  had 
strayed — ^though  from  the  frowardness  of  its  nature — here  the  money 
had  simply  been  lost,  fallen  among  the  dust  that  accumulates — 
practically,  was  no  longer  money,  or  of  use ;  became  covered,  hidden, 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  out  of  sight,  not  serviceable,  as 
it  was  intended  to  be  and  might  have  been. 

We  repeat,  the  interest  of  this  Parable  centres  in  the  search,  and 
the  loss  is  caused,  not  by  natural  tendency,  but  by  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, which  cover  up  the  bright  silver,  hide  it,  and  render  it 
naeless  as  regards  its  purpose,  and  lost  to  its  owner. 

8.  If  it  has  already  appeared  that  the  two  first  Parables  are  not 
merely  a  repetition,  in  difierent  form,  of  the  same  thought,  but 
represent  two  difierent  aspects  and   causes  of  the  ^ being  lost' — 
the  essential  difference  between  them  appears  even  more  clearly  in 
the  third  Parable,  that  of  the  Lost  Son.      Before  indicating  it  in 
detail,  we  may  mark  the  similarity  in  form,  and  tho  contrast  in 
spirit,  of  analogous  Rabbinic  Parables.     The  tlioiightful  reader  will 
have  noted  this  even  in  the  Jewish  parallel  to  the  first  Parable,* 
where  the  reason   of  the  man  following  the   straying  animal   is 
Pharisaic  fear  and  distrust,  lest  the  Jewish  wine  which  it  carried 
should  become  mingled  with  that  of  the  Gentiles.     Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  more  apt  parallel,  when  the  Midrash*  relates  how,  •onKjc.iii.i 
when  Moses  fed  the  sheep  of  Jethro  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  kid  had 
graie  astray,  he  went  after  it,  and  found  it  drinking  at  a  spring.     As 
lie  thought  it  might   be   weary,  be   laid    it   on   his   shoulder  and 

ha^with  wpodal  reference  to  the  com-      oar  A.V.  is  spurious). 

■ttft  bk  w.  10  (Ter.  11  in  the  text  of         '  See  Note  on  p.  266  of  this  chapter. 
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brought  it  back,  when  God-  said  that,  becanse  he  had  shown  pity 
on  the  sheep  of  a  man,  He  would  give  him  His  own  sheep,  Israel,  to 
feed.*  As  a  parallel  to  the  second  Parable,  this  may  be  quoted  as 
similar  in  form,  though  very  different  in  spirit,  when  a  Rabbi  notes,* 
tliat,  if  a  man  had  lost  a  Sela  (drachm)  or  anything  else  of  value  in  his 
house,  he  would  light  ever  so  many  lights  (nA^nu  n03  ni'O  nD3  p^^o) 
till  he  had  found  what  provides  for  only  one  hour  in  this  world. 
How  much  more,  then,  should  he  search,  as  for  hidden  treasures,  for 
the  words  of  the  Law,  on  which  depends  the  life  of  this  and  of 
the  world  to  come !  ®  And  in  regard  to  the  high  place  which  Christ 
assigned  to  the  repenting  sinner,  we  may  note  that,  according  to 
the  leading  Rabbis,  the  penitents  would  stand  nearer  to  Grod  than 
the  *  perfectly  righteous'  (oniDJ  D^pnv),  since,  in  Is.  Ivii.  19,  peace 
was  first  bidden  to  those  who  had  been  afar  off,  and  then  only  to 
those  near.  This  opinion  was,  however,  not  shared  by  all,  and  one 
Rabbi  maintained,^  that,  while  all  the  prophets  had  only  prophesied 
with  reference  to  penitents  (this  had  been  the  sole  object  of  their 
mission),  yet,  as  regarded  the  *  perfectly  righteous,'  *eye  hath  not  seen, 
O  God,  beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  prepared '  for  them.*  Lastly,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  noted,  that  the  expression  'there  is  joy  before  Him' 
(v3dS  nno^  nn^n)  is  not  uncommon  in  Jewish  writings  with  reference 
to  events  which  take  place  on  earth. 

To  complete  these  not^s,  it  may  be  added  that,  besides  innstrations, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel.  Rabbinic  tradition 
supplies  a  parallel  to  at  least  part  of  the  third  Parable,  that  of  the 
Lost  Son.  It  tells  us  that,  while  prayer  may  sometimes  find  the  gate 
of  access  closed,  it  is  never  shut  against  repentance,  and  it  introduces 
a  Parable  in  which  a  king  sends  a  tutor  after  his  son,  who,  in  his 
wickedness,  had  left  the  palace,  with  this  message :  '  Return,  my  son!'* 
to  which  the  latter  replied :  *  With  what  face  can  I  return  ?  I  am 
ashamed ! '  On  which  the  father  sends  this  message :  *  My  son,  is 
there  a  son  who  is  ashamed  to  return  to  his  father — and  shalt  thou 
not  return  to  thy  father?  Thou  shalt  return.'  So,  oontinaes  the 
Midrash,  had  God  sent  Jeremiah  after  Israel  in  the  hour  of  their 
sin  with  the  call  to  return,'  and  the  comforting  reminder  that  it  was 
to  their  Father.' 

In  the  Parable  of  '  the  Lost  Son^*  the  main  interest  centres  in  his 
restoration.  It  is  not  now  to  the  innate  tendency  of  his  natare,  nor 
yc't  to  the  work  and  dust  in  the  house  that  the  loss  is  attributable, 
but  to  the  personal,  free  choice  of  the  individual.  He  does  not 
stray ;  he  does  not  fall  aside — ^he  wilfully  departs,  and  under  aggiu- 
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▼ated  circumstBzices.  It  is  the  younger  of  two  sons  of  a  father,  CHA?. 
who  ia  equally  loving  to  both,  and  kind  even  to  his  hired  servants,  XYU 
whoae  home,  moreover,  is  one  not  only  of  sufficiency,  but  of  super-  *      ' 

abnndam^  and  wealth.     The  demand   which   he   makes    for    the 
*  portion  of  property  falling '  to  him  is  founded  on  the  Jewish  Law  of 
Inheritance.^    Presomably,  the  father  had  only  these  two  sons.     The 
eldeat  wonld  receive  two  portions,  the  younger  the  third   of  all 
movable  property.      The  father  could  not   have  disinherited  the 
younger  son,  although,  if  there  had  been  several  younger  sons,  he 
might  have  divided  the  property  falling  to  them  as  he  wished,  pro- 
vided he  ezpreased  only  his  disposition,  and  did  not  add  that  such  or 
Boch  of  the  children  were  to  have  a  less  share  or  none  at  all.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  might,  during  his  lifetime,  dispose  of  all  his 
property  by  gift,  as  he  chose,  to  the  disadvantage,  or  even  the  total 
loss,  of  the  first-bom,  or  of  any  other  children ;  nay,  he  might  give  all 
to  strangers.*    Li  such  cases,  as,  indeed,  in  regard  to  all  such  dis- 
poflitions,  greater  latitude  was  allowed  if  the  donor  was  regarded  as 
dangeronsly  ill,  than  if  he  was  in  good  health.     In  the  latter  case  a 
l^gal  formality  of  actual  seizure  required  to  be  gone  through.     With 
reference  to  the  two  eventualities  just  mentioned — that  of  diminishing 
or  taking  away  the  portion  of  younger  children,  and  the  right  of  gift 
—the  Talmud  speaks  of  Testaments,'  which  bear  the  name  Diyatiqi, 
as  in  the  New  Testament.*    These  dispositions  might  be  made  either  •sabaB. 
in  writing  or  orally.     But  if  the  share  of  younger  children  was  to  be  mowi  k.  iii 
diminished  or  taken  away,  the  disposition  must  be  made  by  a  person 
presumably  near  death  (^SheJchibh  mera).     But  no  one  in  good  health 
{Bain)  conld  <^iwiiniHVi  (except  by  gift)  the  legal  portion  of  a  younger 
90dJ 

It  ihos  appears  that  the  younger  son  was,  by  law,  fully  entitled 
to  his  share  of  the  possessions,  although,  of  course,  he  had  no  right 
to  claim  it  daring  tiie  lifetime  of  his  father.  Tliat  he  did  so,  might 
We  been  due  to  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  he  must  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world ;  to  dislike  of  the  order  and  discipline  of  his  home ; 
to  estrangement  from  his  elder  brother ;  or,  most  likely,  to  a  desire 
br  liberty  and  enjoyment,  with  the  latent   belief  that  he  would 

'  See  ch.  xvL  Note  1.  Heb.  vii.   18,   viii.   7-13,  thin   Kabbinio 

*  Bat  in  regAid  to  snch  disinheriting  principle :   *  A  testament  makes  vuid  a 

^^  ddldien,  even  if  they  were  bad,  it  was  [previous]  testament,*  Jer.  Baba  B.  16  6, 

•U,  that  the  Spbit  of  Wisdom  did  not  below. 

VBit  CD  them  who  made  such  disposition  *  The  present  Jewish  Law  of  Inhcrit- 

9fim  B.  Tiii.  6).  ance  is  fully  given  in  Fastel,  Mos.  Rabb. 


'  It  may  be  bitereBting  here  to  quote,      Civil-Recht,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-412. 
^Qouieotknwith  themterpretation  of 
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BOOK  succeed  well  enough  if  left  to  himself.  At  any  rate,  his  conducti 
IV  whatever  his  motives,  was  most  heartless  as  regajrded  his  father,  and 
^  '  sinful  as  before  God.  Such  a  disposition  coidd  not  prosper.  The 
father  had  yielded  to  his  demand,  and,  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
control  and  restraint,  the  younger  son  had  gone  into  a  far  country. 
There  the  natural  sequences  soon  appeared,  and  his  property  was 
wasted  in  riotous  living.  Regarding  the  demand  for  his  inheritance 
as  only  a  secondary  trait  in  the  Parable,  designed,  on  the  one  hand, 
more  forcibly  to  bring  out  the  guilt  of  the  son,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  goodness,  and  afterwards  the  forgiveness,  of  the  Father,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  by  the  younger  son  we  are  to  understand  those 
'publicans  and  sinners'  against  whose  reception  by,  and  fellowship 
with,  Christ  the  Pharisees  had  murmured. 

The  next  scene  in  the  history  is  misunderstood  when  the  ob- 
jection is  raised,  that  the  young  man's  misery  is  there  represented  as 
the  result  of  Providential  circumstances  rather  than  of  his  own  mis* 
doing.    To  begin  with,  he  would  not  have  been  driven  to  such  straits 
in  the  famine,  if  he  had  not  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living. 
Again,  the  main  object  is  to  show,  that  absolute  liberty  and  indulgence 
of  sinful  desires  and  passions  ended  in  anything  but  happiness.    The 
Providence  of  God  had  an  important  part  in  this.   Far  more  frequently 
are  folly  and  sin  punished  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  than 
by  special  judgments.    Indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
•  St.  Lake     Chrlst,*  and  it  would  lead  to  an  unmoral  view  of  life,  to  regard  such 
^^^  '       direct  interpositions  as  necessary,  or  to  substitute  them  for  the  ordi- 
nary government  of  Otod.    Sinularly,  for  our  awakening  also  we  are 
frequently  indebted  to  what  is  called  the  Providence,  but  what  is 
reaUy  the  manifold  working  together  of  the  grace,  of  God.    And  so 
we  find  special  meaning  in  the  occurrence  of  this  fiaanine.    That,  in 
his  want,  'he  dave'  (iKoTsXijOf))  to  one  of  the  citizens  of  that  country/ 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  man  had  been  unwilling  to  engage  the  diib* 
sipated  young  stranger,  and  only  yielded  to  his  desperate  importunity. 
This  also  explains  how  he  employed  him  in  the  lowei^  menial  service^ 
that  of  feeding  swine.    To  a  Jew,  there  was  more  than  degradatioD 
in  this,  since  the  keeping  of  swine  (although  perhaps  the  ownenhip 
^  BiOw  K.      rather  than  the  feeding)  was  prohibited  to  Israelites  under  a  curse.^  * 
>?ful?M  to^  And  even  in  this  demeaning  service  he  was  so  evil  entreated,  that  fiir 
Muk^oQ    very  hunger  he  would  fain  have  '  filled  his  belly  with  the  carob-pods 
^f*        that  the  swine  did  eat.'    But  here  the  same  harshnesSy  which  had 

>  More  Uterally, 'was glued.'  TheLXX.         *  ThiB  prohibition  ig o^*Wfitfld  by  ta- 
nuislAteth!]stbeHebtewp3*i,*tooleaYe.'     diUon  with  Maooahwin  tjnwa 
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lent  him  to  sach  employment,  met  him  on  the  part  of  all  the  people     CHAP, 
of  that  country :  '  and  no  man  gave  unto  him/  even  sufficient  of  such      ^VP 
feed.    What  perhaps  gives  additional  meaning  to  this  description  is 
the  Jewish  saying:  *When  Israel  is  reduced  to  the  carob-tree,  they 
become  repentant/  *  *  mTS^  *, 

It  was  this  pressure  of  extreme  want  which  first  showed  to  the  ST'm  a**** 
younger  son  the  contrast  between  the  country  and  the  circumstances 
to  wfaich  his  sin  had  brought  him,  and  the  plentiful  provision  of  the 
home  he  had  left,  and  the  kindness  which  provided  bread  enough 
and  to  spare  for  even  the  hired  servants.     Tliere  was  only  a  step 
between  what  he  said,  '  having  come  into  himself,'  and  his  resolve 
to  retam,  though  its  felt  difficulty  seems  implied  in  the  expression : 
'  I  will  arise.'     Nor  would  he  go  back  with  the  hope  of  being  reinstated 
in  his  position  as  son,  seeing  he  had  already  received,  and  wasted  in 
sin,  his  portion  of  the  patrimony.     All  he  sought  was  to  be  made  as 
one  of  the  hired  servants.     And,  alike  from  true  feeling,  and  to  show 
that  this  was  all  his  pretence,  he  would  preface  his  request  by  the 
confession,  that  he  had  sinned  'against  heaven' — a  frequent   He- 
braism for  *  against  God ' ' — and  in  the  sight  of  his  father,  and  hence 
conld  no  longer  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  son.     The  provision  of  the 
son  he  had,  as  stated,  already  spent ;  the  name  he  no  longer  deserved. 
This  &yoar  only  would  he  seek,  to  be  as  a  hired  servant  in  his 
father's  house,  instead  of  in  that  terrible,  strange  land  of  famine 
and  harshness. 

But  the  result  was  far  other  than  he  could  have  expected.  When 
we  read  that,  '  while  he  was  yet  afar  off,  his  father  saw  him,'  we 
most  evidently  understand  it  in  the  sense,  that  his  father  had  been 
always  on  the  outlook  for  him,  an  impression  which  is  strengthened 
liy  the  later  command  to  the  servants  to  '  bring  the  calf,  the  fatted 
one,'*  as  if  it  had  been  specially  fattened  against  his  return.  As  he  x^m*^* 
oow  8«w  him,  '  he  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  he  ran,  and  he 
6D  on  his  neck,  and  covered  him  with  kisses.' '  Such  a  reception 
leodered  the  purposed  request,  to   be   made   as   one  of  the  hired 

'  Hie  fruit  of  the  carob-tree  is  re-  food  of  aacctics,  such  as  Chanina  b.  Dosa, 
pidfld  In  Jewiflh  and  heathen  literature  &c.  (Ber  17  b\  and  Simoon  b.  Jochai 
V  Uia  pooieBt,  and,  indeed,  only  fit  for  (Shabb.  8:i  6),  even  as  it  Iiad  been  that  of 
ttinnb.  Hee  Wetttein  ad  loc.  Accord-  John  the  Baptist.  Its  leaves  seem  on 
^to  Jewish  ideas,  it  took  seventy  years  occasions  to  h<ivo  been  used  as  writing- 
Mure  the  oarob-tree  bore  fmit  (Bekhor.  material  (Tos.  (iitt.  2). 
^^).  It  Is  mt  least  doubtful  whether  the  -  Other  terms  were  also  substituted 
^  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (such  as  « Mij:ht/  •  Mercy/  &c.)— with  the 
(tibe  1133  of  2  Ram.  ▼.  23,  21).  In  the  view  of  avoiding  needless  mention  of  the 
Wdinah   It   Is   frequently   referred  to  Deity. 

(^<«h  L  6;  Shabb.  zziv.  2;  Baba  B.  ii.  *  Or  *  kissed  him  much,'  KortfUiKci' 

^X  Its  frail  seems  to  have  been  the  oJln^ 
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BOOK     servants,  impossible — and  its  Bporions  insertion  in  the  text  of  some 

IV        important  manuscripts  *  affords  sad  evidence  of  the  want  of  spiritnal 

"^ — • — '   tact  and  insight  of  early  copyists.     The  father's  love  had  anticipated 

m^g.ox'B.v.  his  confession,  and  rendered  its  self-spoken  sentence  of  condemnation 

impossible.     '  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear/  and  the  hard  thoughts 

concerning  himself  and  his  deserts  on  the  part  of  the  returning 

sinner  were  banished  by  the  love  of  the  father.    And  so  he  only 

made  confession  of  his  sin  and  wrong — ^not  now  as  pre&ce  to  the 

request  to  be  taken  in  as  a  servant,  but  as  the  outgoing  of  a  humbled, 

grateful,  truly  penitent  heart.     Him  whom  want  had  humUed,  thought 

had  brought  to  himself,  and  mingled  need  and  hope  led  a  suppliant 

servant — the  love  of  a  father,  which  anticipated  his  confession,  and 

did  not  even  speak  the  words  of  pardon,  conquered,  and  so  morally 

begat  him  a  second  time  as  his  son.     Here  it  deserves  special  notice, 

as  marking  the  absolute  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 

^siphr«,  ed.  Rabbiuism,  that  we  have  in  one  of  the  oldest  Rabbinic  works  ^  a 

Priedm, 

p.SAa  I'arable  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  when  the  son  of  a  friend  is 
redeemed  from  bondage,  not  as  a  son,  but  to  be  a  slave,  that  so 
obedience  might  be  demanded  of  him.  The  inference  drawn  is,  that 
the  obedience  of  the  redeemed  is  not  that  of  filial  love  of  the  pardoned, 
but  the  enforcement  of  the  claim  of  a  master.  How  otherwise  in  the 
Parable  and  teaching  of  Christ ! 

But  even  so  the  story  of  love  has  not  come  to  an  end.  They 
have  reached  the  house.  And  now  the  father  would  not  only  restore 
the  son,  but  convey  to  him  the  evidence  of  it,  and  he  would  do  so 
before,  and  by  the  servants.  The  three  tokens  of  wealth  and  position 
are  to  be  furnished  him.  '  Quickly '  the  servants  are  to  bring  forth 
the  '  stola,'  the  upper  garment  of  the  higher  classes,  and  that '  the 
first ' — ^the  best,  and  this  instead  of  the  tattered,  coarse  raiment  of  the 
foreign  swineherd.  Similarly,  the  finger-ring  for  his  hand,  and  the 
sandals  for  his  unshod  feet,  would  indicate  the  son  of  the  house.  And 
to  mark  this  still  further,  the  servants  were  not  only  to  bring  these 
articles,  but  themselves  to '  put  them  on '  the  son,  so  as  thereby  to  own 
his  mastership.  And  yet  further,  the  calf,  '  the  fatted  one '  for  this 
very  occasion,  was  to  be  killed,  and  there  was  to  be  a  joyous  feast,  for 
'  this '  his  son  '  was  dead,  and  is  come  to  life  again ;  was  lost,  and  is 
found.' » 

Thus  far  for  the  reception  of  '  publicans  and  sinners,'  and  all  in 
every  time  whom  it  may  concern.    Now  for  the  other  aspect  (^  the 

■  Thus  the  text  correctly.    As  it  seems  as  OoeM  remarks,  th^  would  Boaroelj 

to  mc,  the  words  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  have,  in  that  Benfle,  been  aildnwif  ^  *m 

point  to  a  moral  change.    Dogmatically,  the  servant!, 
the  inference  is  no  doubt  correct,  bat| 
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hifltoiy.     Wbile  this  was  going  on,  so  oonCinues  the  Parable,  the  elder     CHAP. 

brother  was  still  in  the  field.     On  his  return  home,  he  inquired  of      xvn 

a  aeivant  the  reason  of  the  festivities  which  he   heard   within  the  ^      ' 

hooae.     Informed  that  his  younger  brother  had  come,  and  the  calf 

long  prepared  against  a  feast  had  been  killed,  because  his  father  had 

recovered  him  ^  safe  and  sound,'  he  was  angry,  would  not  go  in,  and 

even  refused  the  request  to  that  effect  of  the  father,  who  had  come  out 

for  the  purpose.   The  harsh  words  of  reproach  with  which  he  set  forth 

his  own  apparent  wrongs  could  have  only  one  meaning :  his  father  had 

never  rewarded  him  for  his  services.     On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as 

.'this'  his  *son ' — whom  he  will  not  even  call  his  brother — had  come 

back,  notwithstanding  all  his  disservice,  he  had  made  a  feast  of  joy ! 

But  in  this  very  thing  lay  the  error  of  the  elder  son,  and — to 

apply  it — the  fatal  mistake  of  Pharisaism.     The  elder  son  regarded 

all  as  of  merit  and  reward,  as  work  and  return.     But  it  is  not  so. 

We  mark,  first,  that  the  same  tenderness  which  had  welcomed  the 

retnming  son,  now  met  the  elder  brother.     He  spoke  to  the  angry 

man,  not  in  the  language  of  merited  reproof,  but  addressed  him 

lovingly  as  '  son,'  and  reasoned  with  him.     And  then,  when  he  had 

shown  him  his  wrong,  he  would  fain  recall  him  to  better  feeling  by 

telling  him  of  the  other  as  his  ^brother.'*     But  the  main  point  is  'st. Lake 

this.    There  can  be  here  no  question  of  desert.     So  long  as  the  son 

is  in  His  Father's  house  He  gives  in  His  great  goodness  to  His  child 

all  that  is  the  Father*s.     But  this  poor  lost  one — still  a  son  and  a 

brother — he  has  not  got  any  reward,  only  been  taken  back  again  by  a 

Father^s  love,  when  he  had  come  back  to  Him  in  the  deep  misery  of  his 

fdt  need.     This  son,  or  rather,  as  the  other  should  view  him,  this 

'  brother,'  had  been  dead,  and  was  come  to  life  again  ;  lost,  and  was 

found.     And  over  this  '  it  was  meet  to  make  merry  and  be  glad,' 

not  to  murmur.     Such  murmuring  came  from  thoughts  of  work  and 

pay — ^wrong  in  themselves,  and  foreign  to  the  proper  idea  of  Father 

ind  son ;  such  joy,  from  a  Father's  heart.     The  elder  brother's  were 

the  thoughts  of  a  servant :  *   of  service  and  return  ;   the  younger 

bcother^B  was  the  welcome  of  a  son  in  the  mercy  and  everlasting  love 

of  a  Father.     And  this  to  us,  and  to  all  time ! 


*  It  voMf  be  worth  -mentioning  a  some- 
vlat  dmilar  paiable  in  Bemidb.  R.  1 5  (ed. 
WttBh,  p.  63  ^,  near  beginning).  Refer- 
tnee  ii  made  to  the  £ct,  that,  accord- 
fag  to  Numb,  vii,  all  the  twelve  trilx^ 
^noght  gffti,  except  Levi.  Upon  that 
fcOovi  in  Numb.  viii.  the  consecration  of 
^  Lerttee  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
ftillUiasli  likens  it  to  a  feast  whioh  a 


king  had  made  for  all  the  people,  but  to 
which  he  does  not  bid  his  special  friend. 
And  while  the  latter  seems  to  fear  that 
this  exclusion  may  imply  dwfavour,  the 
kinjr  has  a  special  feast' for  liis  friend 
only,  and  shows  him  that  while  the 
common  meal  was  for  all,  the  special 
feast  is  for  those  he  specially  loves. 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 

THE  UNJUST  STEWARD — ^DIYES  AND  LAZARUS — JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  KOTB8 
— PRICES  OF  PRODUCE — WRITING  AND  LEGAL  DOCUMENTS —PURPLE  ANI> 
FINE  LINEN — JEWISH  NOTIONS  OF  HADES. 

(St.  Luke  xvi.) 

BOOK  Although  widely  differing  in  their  object  and  teaching,  the  last 
IV  group  of  Parables  spoken  during  this  part  of  Christ's  Ministry  are,  at 
'  '  ^  least  outwardly,  connected  by  a  leading  thought.  The  word  by  which 
we  would  string  them  together  is  Righteousness.  There  are  three 
Parables  of  the  iPnrighteous :  the  Unrighteous  Steward,  the  Un- 
righteous Owner,  and  the  Unrighteous  Dispenser,  or  Judge.  And 
these  are  followed  by  two  other  Parables  of  the  SeZ/'-righteous :  Self- 
righteousness  in  its  Ignorance,  and  its  dangers  as  regards  oneself; 
and  Self-righteousness  in  its  Harshness,  and  its  dangers  9R  regards 
others.  But  when  this  outward  connection  has  been  marked,  we  have 
gone  the  utmost  length.  Much  more  close  is  the  internal  connection 
between  some  of  them. 

We  note  it,  first  and  chiefly,  between  the  two  first  Parables. 

•  St.  Luke     Recorded  in  the  same  chapter,*  and  in  the  same  connection,  they  were 

addressed  to  the  same  audience.     True,  the  Parable  of  the  Uvjusi 

•  rer.  1         Steward  was  primarily  spoken  *  to  His  disciples,'  ^  that  of  Dives  and 

•  Ter.  16       Lazarus  to  the  Pharisees.*    But  then  the  audience  of  Christ  at  that 

time  consisted  of  disciples  and  Pharisees.  And  these  two  classes  in 
the  audience  stood  in  peculiar  relation  to  each  other,  which  is  exactly 
met  in  these  two  Parables,  so  that  the  one  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
out  of  the  other.  For,  the  *  disciples,'  to  whom  the  first  Parable  was 
addressed,  were  not  primarily  the  Apostles,  but  those  ^  publicans  and 
sinners '  whom  Jesus  had  received,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
<»st.Luko  Pharisees.*  Them  He  would  teach  concerning  the  Mamon  of  nn- 
^'  '  righteousness.    And,  when  the  Pharisees  sneered  at  this  teaching,  He 

would  turn  it  against  them,  and  show  that,  beneath  the  self-justifica- 

•  St.  Luke  tion,®  which  made  them  forget  that  now  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
«Tcr.  16  opened  to  all,'  and  imagine  that  they  were  the  sole  vindicators  of  a 
«Ter.  17  Lbw  «  which  in  their  everyday  practice  they  notoriously  broke,*'  there 
» rer.  18       j^^  ^  j^^p  g^  ^^^  ^  great  alienation  firom  QoA  as  that  of  the  sinnem 
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whom  they  despised.  Theirs  might  not  be  the  Mamon  o/^  yet  it  CHAP, 
might  be  that  f(JT  unrighteousness ;  and,  while  they  sneered  at  the  XYUI 
idea  of  such  men  making  of  their  Mamon  friends  that  would  receive  '     ' 

them  into  everlasting  tabernacles,  themselves  would  experience  that 
in  the  end  a  terrible  readjustment  before  God  would  follow  on  their 
neglect  of  using  for  God,  and  their  employment  only  for  self  of  such 
Mamon  as  was  theirs,  coupled  as  it  was  with  harsh  and  proud  neglect 
of  what  they  regarded  as  wretched,  sore-covered  Lazarus,  who  ky 
forsaken  and  starving  at  their  very  doors.  , 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  we  lay  once  more  special  stress 
on  the  historical  connection  and  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Parables. 
We  woold  read  them  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  spoken — as  addressed  to  a  certain  class  of  hearers,  and  as 
referring  to  what  had  just  passed.  The  historical  application  once 
ascertained,  the  general  lessons  may  afterwards  be  applied  to  the 
widest  range.  This  historical  view  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
introductioni  connection,  and  meaning,  of  the  two  Parables  which 
have  been  described  as  the  most  difficult :  those  of  ilie  Unjust  Steward^^ 
and  of  Dioes  and  Lazarus. 

At  the  outset  we  must  recall,  that  they  were  addressed  to  two 
different  classes  in  the  same  audience.  In  both  the  subject  is  Vtir- 
righteousness.  In  the  first,  which  is  addressed  to  the  recently  con- 
verted  pablicans  and  sinners,  it  is  the  Unrighteous  Steward,  making 
nnrighteouB  ose  of  what  had  been  committed  to  his  udministrution 
by  his  Master  \  in  the  second  Parable,  which  is  tiddressed  to  the  self- 
justifying,  sneering  Pharisees,  it  is  the  Unrighteous  Possessor,  who 
0866  only  for  himself  and  for  time  what  he  has,  while  he  leaves 
Lazarus,  who,  in  his  view,  is  wretched  and  sore-covered,  to  starve  or 
perish,  unheeded,  at  his  very  door.  In  agreement  with  its  object, 
and  as  suited  to  the  part  of  the  audience  addressed,  tlie  first  Parable 
poiats  a  lesson,  while  the  second  furnishes  a  warning.  In  the  first 
FtfaUe  we  are  told,  what  the  sinner  when  converted  should  learn 
from  his  previous  life  of  sin ;  in  the  second,  what  the  self-deceiving, 
proud  Pharisee  should  learn  as  regarded  the  life  which  to  him  seemed 
10  £ur,  but  was  in  reality  so  empty  of  God  and  of  love.  It  follows — 
and  this  is  of  greatest  importance,  especially  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  Parable — that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  spiritual  equivalents 
fiar  eaoh  of  the  persons  or  incidents  introduced.  In  each  case,  the 
PamUe  itself  forms  only  an  illustration  of  the  lessons,  spoken  or 

'  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  mentaries,  and  especiaUy  to  ArchbLsliop 
different  views  and  interpretations  of  this  TrendCs  Notes  on  the  Parables  (13th  cd.), 
hnUe  k  zefened  to  the  modem  com-      pp.  427-452. 
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implied,  which  Christ  would  convey  to  the  one  and  the  other  dass  in 
His  audience. 

I.  The  Parable  of  tlie  Unjust  Steward. — In  accordance  with  the 
canon  of  interpretation  just  laid  down,  we  distinguish — 1.  The  illus-' 
r^i^*     trative  Parable.*     2.  Its  moral.^     3.  Its  application  in  the  combina- 
bTer.9         tion  of  the  moral  with  some  of  the  features  of  the  Parable.^ 
'vT.  10-18  I    Thg  illustrative  Parable.*    This  may  be  said  to  converge  to 

the  point  brought  out  in  the  concluding  verse :  •  the  prudence  which 
characterises  the  dealings  of  the  children  of  this  world  in  regard  to 
their  own  generation — or,  to  translate  the  Jewish  forms  of  expression 
into  our  own  phraseology,  the  wisdom  with  which  those  who  care  not 
for  the  world  to  come  choose  the  means  most  efiectual  for  attaining 
their  worldly  objects.  <It  is  this  prudence  by  which  their  aims  are  so 
effectually  secured,  and  it  alone,  which  is  set  before  *  the  children  of 
light,'  as  t^at  by  which  to  learn.  And  the  lesson  is  the  more  practical, 
that  those  primarily  addressed  had  hitherto  been  among  these  men  of 
the  world.  Let  them  learn  from  the  serpent  its  wisdom,  and  fix>m  the 
dove  its  harmlessness ;  from  the  children  of  this  world,  their  prudence 
as  regarded  their  generation,  while,  as  children  of  the  new  light,  they 
must  remember  the  higher  aim  for  which  that  prudence  was  to  be 
employed.  Thus  would  that  Mamon  which  is  *  of  unrighteousness,' 
and  which  certainly  ^  faileth,'  become  to  us  treasure  in  the  world  to 
come — welcome  us  there,  and,  so  far  from  *  failing,'  prove  permanent 
— welcome  us  in  everlasting  tabernacles.  Thus,  also,  shall  we  have 
made  friends  of  the  '  Mamon  of  unrighteousness,'  and  that,  which 
from  its  nature  must  fail,  become  eternal  gain — or,  to  translate  it  into 
Talmudic  phraseology,  it  will  be  of  the  things  of  which  a  man  enjoys 
the  interest  in  this  world,  while  the  capital  remains  for  the  world  to 
come. 

It  cannot  now  be  difficult  to  understand  the  Ptotble.  Its  object 
is  simply  to  show,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  prudence  of  a 
worldly  man,  who  is  unrestrained  by  any  other  consideration  than  that 
of  attaining  his  end.  At  the  same  time,  with  singular  wisdom,  the 
illustration  is  so  chosen  as  that  its  matter  (materid)^  ^the  Mamon 
of  unrighteousness,'  may  serve  to  point  a  life-lesson  to  those  newly 
converted  publicans  and  sinners,  who  had  formerly  sacrificed  all  for 
the  sake,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of,  that  Mamon.  All  else,  sack  as 
the  question,  who  is  the  master  and  who  the  steward,  and  Buck  like, 
we  dismiss,  since  the  Parable  is  only  intended  as  an  illustration  of 
the  lesson  to  be  afterwards  taught. 

The  connection  betweei^  this  Parable  and  whf^t  the  Lord  had 
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previaudj  said  oonceming  retnming  sinners,  to  which  our  remarks     CHAP. 
hmre  already  pointed,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  term      XVIII 
*  wasting*  (Suurxopwi^av))  in  the  charge  against  the  steward,  just  as         '      ' 
the  prodigal  son  had  'wasted'  (Bua-Kopirure)  his  substance.*     Only,  •st.Lain 
in  the  present  instance,  the   property  had   been  entrusted  to   his 
administration.     As  regards  the  owner,   his  designation  as   '  rich ' 
seems  intended  to  mark  how  large  was  the  property  committed  to 
the  steward.    The  *  steward '  was  not,  as  in  St.  Luke  xii.  42-46,  a 
alave,  bat  one  employed  for  the  administration  of  the  rich  man's 
aflhirs,  subject  to  notice  of  dismissal.^    He  was  accused — the  term  ^stiAka 
implying  malevolence,  but   not  necessarily  a  false   charge — not   of 
fraad,  bat  of  wasting,  probably  by  riotous  living  and  carelessness,  his 
master's  goods.     And  his  master  seems  to  have  convinced  himself 
that  the  charge  was  true,  since  he  at  once  gives  him  notice  of  dis- 
missaL     The  latter  is  absolute,  and   not   made  dependent   on  the 
'aoooant  of  his  stewardship,'   which  is   only  asked   as,  of  course, 
neoessaxy,  when  he  gives  up  his  office.     Nor  does  the  steward  either 
deny  the  charge  or  plead  any  extenuation.     His  great  concern  rather 
is,  daring  the  time  still  left  of  his  stewardship,  before  he  gives  up 
his  aoconnts,  to  provide  for  his  future  support.     The  only  alternative 
before  him  in  the  future  is  that  of  manual  labour  or  mendicancy. 
Bat  for  the  former  he  has   not   strength ;    from   the   latter   he  is 
restrained  by  shame. 

Then  it  is  that  his  *  prudence '  suggests  a  device  by  which,  after 
his  dismissal,  he  may,  without  begging,  be  received  into  the  houses 
of  those  whom  he  has  made  friends.^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  he  is  still  steward,  and,  as  such,  has  full  power  of  disposing  of 
his  master^s  aflhirs.  When,  therefore,  he  sends  for  one  afber  another 
of  his  master^s  debtors,  and  tells  each  to  alter  the  sum  in  the  bond, 
he  does  not  suggest  to  them  forgery  or  fraud,  but,  in  remitting  part 
cS  the  debt — whether  it  had  been  incurred  as  rent  in  kind,  or  as 
the  price  of  produce  purchased — he  acts,  although  unrighteously,  yet 
strictly  within  his  rights.  Thus,  neither  the  steward  nor  the  debtors 
ooold  be  charged  with  criminality,  and  the  master  must  have  been 
Btrack  with  the  cleverness  of  a  man  who  liud  thus  secured  a  future 
provision  by  making  friends,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  so  doing 
(are  his  Mamon  of  unrighteousness  failed). 

*  A  somewhat  similar  parable  occurs  in  turne<l,  flattering  replies  to  the  inquiries 

▼ajTik.  B.  6  (towards  the  close)  about  a  aoout  the  cattle  and  the  crops,  he   so 

*pcQdent'  fumer.     When    matters    go  conciliat<is  favour,  that  when  the  landlord 

hmdHj  with  his  fsnn,  he  dresses  himself  finally  inquires  what  he  wished,  and  he 

in  Us  best«  pQts  on  a  cheerful  mien,  and  requests  a  loan,  he  receives  double  the 

80  wiggma  beftse  his  hmdlord.    By  well  sum  he  had  asked. 
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BOOK  A  few  archsBological  notices  may  help  the  interpretation  of  details. 

IV  From  the  context  it  seems  more  likely,  that  the  *  bonds/ or  rather 
^^■"^  '  *  writings,'  of  these  debtors  were  written  acknowledgments  of  debt, 
than,  as  some  have  supposed  that  they  were,  leases  of  farms.  The 
debts  over  which  the  steward  variously  disposed,  according  as  he 
wished  to  gain  more  or  less  favour,  were  considerable.  In  the  first 
case  they  are  stated  as  '  a  hundred  Bath  of  oil,'  in  the  second  as  '  a 
hundred  Cor  of  wheat.'  In  regard  to  these  quantities  we  have  the 
preliminary  difficulty,  that  three  kinds  of  measurement  were  in  nse 
in  Palestine — that  of  the  *  Wilderness,'  or,  the  original  Mosaic ;  that 
of  '  Jerusalem,'  which  was  more  than  a  fifth  larger ;  and  that  of  Sep- 
phoris,  probably  the  common  Gralilean  measurement,  which,  in  turn, 
was  more  than  a  fifth  larger  than  the  Jerusalem  measure.'  To  be 
more  precise,  one  Galilean  was  equal  to  a  *  Wilderness  *  measures. 
Assuming^  the  measurement  to  have  been  the  GkJilean,  one  Bath ' 
would  have  been  equal  to  an  Attic  MeirStSa,  or,  about  39  litres.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  so-called  *  Wilderness  measurement '  would  corre- 
spond with  the  Roman  measures,  and,  in  that  case,  the  '  Bath '  would 
be  the  same  as  the  Amphora,  or  amount  to  a  little  less  than  26 
•AEt.Tiii.«.  litres.^  The  latter  is  the  measurement  adopted  by  Josephus.**  In 
4/6  *  the  Parable,   the  first  debtor  was  owing  100  of  these  *Bath,'  or, 

according  to  the  Galilean  measurement,  about  3,900  liirea  of  oil.  As 
regards  the  value  of  a  Bath  of  oil,  little  information  can  be  derived 
from  the  statements  of  Josephus,  since  he  only  mentions  prices 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  either  in  particularly  plentiful 
fcjewiih  years,^  or  else  at  a  time  of  war  and  siege.^  In  the  former,  an 
•  i^e,  ii  Amphora,  or  26  litres,  of  oil  seems  to  have  fetched  about  9rf. ;  but  it 
must  be  added,  that,  even  in  such  a  year,  this  represents  a  rare  sttt>ke 
of  business,  since  the  oil  was  immediately  forwards  re-eold  for 
eight  times  the  amount,  and  this — 3«.  for  half  an  Amphora  of  about 

»  See  Herzfeldy  Handelsgesch.  pp.  188-  seoondth  of  a  log  Is  reckoned  equal  to  a 

185.    I  have  proceeded  on  his  oompnta-  large  (table),  one  aizty-focirth  to  a  »m^p 

tion.    I  am  bound  to  add,  tliat  there  are  (dessert),  spoon. 

few  subjects  on  which  the  statements  of  ■  This  difference  between  the  •Wilder- 
writers  are  more  inconsistent  or  confused.  nes8,'  or  'Mosaic,'  and  the  'thilileaii' 
The  statements  made  in  the  text  are  measure  removes  the  difflcoltj  (raised  by 
derived  from  Jercuh  sources.  Theniut)    about   the   capacity   of    the 

<  The  writer  in  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet.,  vol.  *  bracen  sea  *  in  Solomon'^  Temple  (1  KlngB 

iii.  p.  1740  ft,  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  vii.  23,  26).    The  Bath  should  be  calcu- 

•  the  Bath  is  the  largest  of  liquid  mea-  lated,   not   according   to   the    Galilean 

sures.*    According  to  Kzek.  xlv.  II,  the  (  =  Metrutfis  «  about  thirtr-nine  litres), 

Chamer  or  Cnr  =  ten  bath  or  cphah,  was  but  according  to  the  'WilderneBs'  mea^ 

equally  applied  to  liquid  and  dry  mea-  sure    (  «  amphora  •«  about   twentj-siz 

sures.     Tne    Hath    (onc-tcnth    of   the  litres). 

Chomor  or  Cor)  -  three  seah;  theseah-  *  The  reading  in  Ant,  xr.  9.  3:  'Tht 

two  hin ;  the  hin  --twelve  log ;  the  log»  Attic  Hedimni,*  is  evidokllj  a  OonFkt^ 

space  of  six  eggs.    Further,  one  thirty-  error  for '  MetrdtaL'  ^^ 
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18  litres— would  probably  represent  an  exceptionally  higb  war-price.     CHAP. 
^Thb  fiEor  price  for  it  would  probably  Have  been  9(2.     For  the  Mishnah     XVm 
informs  ns,  that  the  ordinary  *  earthenware  casks  *  (the  Gerabh)  held  *      '      ' 
each  2  Seah,  or  48  Log,  or  about  26  litres.*    Again,  according  to  a  •Tenm.x. 
notice  in  the  Talmud,**  100  such  '  casks/  or,  200  Seah,  were  sold  for  » j^,  ^^^ 
10  (presumably  gold)  dinars,  or  250  silver  dinars,  equal  to  about  J^*^-*p- 
VI.  lOs.  of  our  money.    And  as  the  Bath  (=3  Seah)  held  a  third  more 
"than  one  of  those  '  casks,'  or  Oerahhin^  the  value  of  the  100  Bath  of 
<nl  would  probably  amount  to  about  lOZ.  of  our  money,  and  the 
remission  of  the  steward,  of  course,  to  51. 

The  second  debtor  owed  '  a  hundred  Cor  of  wheat ' — that  is,  in 
^ly  measnrei  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  oil  of  the  first  debtor, 
«ince  the  Cor  was  ten  Ephah  or  Bath,  the  Ephdh  three  8eah^  the 
Seah  six  Qjahh^  and  the  QnVh  four  Log.    This  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
since  the  dry  and  the  fluid  measures  were  precisely  the  same ;  and 
lierOi  also,  tlieir  threefold  computation  (the  '  Wilderness,'  the  '  Jeru- 
glBlem/  and  the  '  Galilean  *)  obtained.     As  regards  the  value  of  wheat, 
we  learn  ^  that,  on  an  average,  four  Seah  of  seed  were  expected  to  •fzomBaiw 
prodooe  one  Cor — that  is,  seven  and  a  half  times  their  amount;  and  about  the 
that  a  field  1,500  cubits  long  and  50  wide  was  expected  to  grow  a 
Cor.    The  average  price  of  a  Cor  of  wheat,  bought  uricuty  amounted 
to  about  25  dinars,  or  lbs.     Striking  an  average  between  the  lowest 
prices  mentioned  ^  and  the  highest,*  we  infer  that  the  price  of  3  Seah  ^  PeAh  riu. 
or  an  Ephah  would  be  from  two  shillings  to  half-a-crown,  and  accord-  tuls; 
ingly  of  a  Cor  (or  10  Ephah)  from  20  to  25  shiUings  (probably  this  is  .BabaB. 
rather  more  than  it  would  cost).     On  this  computation  the  hundred  '^  • 
Cor  would  represent  a  debt  of  from  lOOf.  to  125Z.,  and  the  remission 
of  the  steward  (of  20  Cor),  a  sum  of  from  20Z.  to  25Z.     Comparatively 
small  as  these  sums  may  seem,  they  are  in  reality  large,  remembering 
the  value  of  money  in  Palestine,  which,  on  a  low  computation,  would 
be  five  times  as  great  as  in  our  own  country.'     These  two  debtors  are 
only  mentioned  as  instances,  and  so  the  unjust  steward  would  easily 
secure  for  himself  friends  by  the  *  Mamon  of  unrighteousness/  the 
torm  Ifamon,'  we  may  note,  being  derived  from  the  Syriac  and  Rab- 
fainic  word  of  the  same  kind  (lte9>  from  j^tD-^iO  ,  natD,  to  apportion).' 

Another  point  on  which  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  habits 
of  thofie  times  throws  light  is,  how  the  debtors  could  so  easily  alter 
the  8um  mentioned  in  their  respective  bonds.     For,  the  text  implies 

>  This  win  appear  from  the  cost  of  derivation  of   Lagarde   (ap.   KautzMh^ 

lifilig,  labour.  Ice.  p.   173)  seems  very  difficalt.     Buxtorf 

"fte  word  ^ould  be  written  with  one  (s.  v.)  largely,  bat  not  very  satisfactorily, 

■^    Bee  Qfiwim  a.  ▼.  discusses  its  etymology.    The  view  ia 

*  Chrimm  (after  DnuiMM)  derives  it  the  text  has  the  saoction  of  Levy. 
tea  jDl^lnil  tills  is  most  nnlikelj.  The 
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that  this,  and  not  the  writing  of  a  new  bond,  is  intended ;  since  in 
that  case  the  old  one  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  not  given  back 
for  alteration.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  present  limits, 
to  enter  fully  on  the  interesting  subject  of  writing,  writing-materials, 
and  written  documents  among  the  ancient  Jews.'  Suffice  it  to  give 
here  the  briefest  notices. 

The  materials  on  which  the  Jews  wrote  were  of  the  most  divers 
kind :  leaves,  as  of  olives,  palms,  the  carob,  &c. ;  the  rind  of  the 
pomegranate,  the  shell  of  walnuts,  &c. ;  the  prepared  skins  of  ani- 
mals (leather  and  parchment) ;  and  the  product  of  the  papyrus,  used 
long  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  and  known  in  Talmudic  writings  by  the  same  name,  as 
Papir  '  or  Apijpeir^  but  more  frequently  by  that  of  Nayycur — probably 
from  the  stripes  (Nirin)  of  the  plant  of  which  it  was  made.*  But 
what  interests  us  more,  as  we  remember  the  'tablet'  (irwaxlBiov) 
on  which  Zacharias  wrote  the  name  of  the  friture  Baptist,®  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  bears  not  only  the  same  name,  Pinaqes  or  IHnqesaj 
but  that  it  seems  to  have  been  of  such  common  use  in  Palestine.'  It 
consisted  of  thin  pieces  of  wood  (the  Imach)  fastened  or  strung 
together.  The  Mishnah  ^  enumerates  three  kinds  of  them :  those 
where  the  wood  was  covered  with  papyrus,*  those  where  it  was 
covered  with  wax,  and  those  where  the  wood  was  left  plain  to  be 
written  on  with  ink.  The  latter  was  of  difl^rent  kinds.  Black  ink 
was  prepared  of  soot  (the  Deyo),  or  of  vegetable  or  mineral  substances.* 
Gum  Arabic  and  Egyptian  (Qumos  and  Quma)  and  vitriol  (Q/an^ 
qanthos)  seem  also  to  have  been  used*  in  writing.  It  is  curious 
to  read  of  writing  in  colours  and  with  red  ink  or  Siqra,^  and  even  of 
a*  kind  of  sympathetic  ink,  made  fi^m  the  bark  of  the  ash,  and  brought 
out  by  a  mixture  of  vitriol  and  gum.*  We  also  read  of  a  gold-ink,  as 
that  in  which  the  copy  of  the  Law  was  written  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  the  High-Priest  had  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for 
the  purpose  of  being  translated  into  Greek  by  the  LXX.**     But  the 


>  I  must  here  refer  generally  to  the 
monograph  of  Low  (Qraphische  Requis.  a. 
Erzengn.,  2  vols.).  Its  statements  require, 
however,  occasionally  to  be  rectified.  See 
also  Herzfeld,  Handelsgesch.  pp.  118  &c., 
and  Note  17. 

»  LihOt  u.  8.  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98.  It  is 
carious  to  learn  that  in  those  days  also 
waste  paper  went  to  the  grocer.  (Baba 
M.  66  d.) 

*  From  earlier  times  comes  to  us  notice 
of  the  QiUayon  (Lk  vliL  1)— «  smooth 


tablet  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone — and  of 
the  Cherett  or  stylus  (Is.  viii  I),  and  the 
^,  which  means  probably  not  only  a 
atylu*  but  also  a  ealamu$  (Pa.  zlv.  2 ;  Jer. 
vUi.  8). 

*  So  Sachf,  Beitr.  i.  ^raoh  a.  Alterth. 
Forsch.  vol.  i.  p.  165;  but  LSw  (a.  a.) 
seems  of  different  opinion. 

*  The  Deyo  seems  to  have  been  a  dnr 
substance  which  was  made  into  blm<^ 
ink.  Ink  from  gall-nnts  appewn  to  \m 
of  later  inyention. 
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nUmnd  prohifaitB  copies  of  the  Law  in  gold  letters,*  or  more  probably     CHAP. 
mack  in  whidi  the  Divine  Name  was  written  in  gold  letters.*  *    In     xvni 
^^nitiiig,  a  pen,  QolemoSf  made  of  reed  (Qaneh^)  was  used,  and  the  ^      ' 
sreferenoe  in  an  Apostolic  Epistle**  to  writing  *  with  ink  and  pen '  (Bia  ^  *; 
^jJkavof  KoX  Kokaftov)  finds  even  its  verbal  connterpart  in  the  Mid-  ^^habb.Tiiii 
^nahy  whidi  speaks  of  Milanin  and  Qolemin  (ink  and  pens).     Indeed,  I 
'^ke  public  *  writer ' — a  trade  very  common  in  the  East ' — went  about 
"^ih  a  QolemoSj  or  reed-pen,  behind  hia  ear,  as  badge  of  his  em- 
;j)loyment.*  *    With  the   reed-pen  we   ought  to  mention  its  neces-  «>»babb.i.3 
■saty  accompaniments:  the   penknife,*  the  inkstand    (which,   when  •Airouiy 
doable,  for  black  and  red  ink,  was  sometimes  made  of  earthenware,  lJ*j^^"** 
^iqlamarim^)y  and  the   ruler « — it  being  regarded   by  the   stricter  JJdVnS'c 
^aet  as  nnlawfbl  to  write  any  words  of  Holy  Writ  on  any  unlined  ^ledoiM, 
'snaterial,  no  doubt  to  ensure  correct  writing  and  reading.^  ^  ^^^{(, 

In  all  this  we  have  not  referred  to  the  practice  of  writing  on  r^cj^tr 
leather  speciaUy  prepared  with  salt  and  flour,^  nor  to  the  Qelaphy  or  t  Eei.  xil  8 
3iarchment  in  the  stricter  sense.^     For  we  are  here  chiefly  interested  *Mcg.i«6 
:3n  the  common  mode  of  writing,  that  on  the  Pinaqes,  or  *  tablet,'  19  <f^'    ** 
^BOid  especially  on  that  covered  with  wax.     Indeed,  a  little  vessel  ^^*^ 
Adding  wax  was  generally  attached  to  it  (Pinaqes  sheyesh  bo  heth 

Qibhul  shaavah  ").     On  such  a  tablet  they  wrote,  of  course,  not  with  ■  Kei.  xim 
^a  reed-pen,  but  with  a  stylus^  generally  of  iron.     This  instrument 
^xmsisted  of  two  parts,  which  might  be  detached  from  each  other : 


'  Bot  the  learned  Relandva  asserts 
"that  there  were  in  his  country  such  texts 
irritten  in  gold  letters,  and  that  hence 
the  Talmndic  prohibition  could  have  only 
-applied  to  the  copies  used  in  the  Syna- 
lOgnes  (Barereamjf^i  ed.  of  Joiepkvs,  vol. 
1  p.  693,  Note  e), 

'  Not  to  make  a  distinction  between 
any  portions  of  Scriptare,  and  also  from 
the  cnrioiis  Kabbalistic  idea  that  some- 
how eveiy  w<»nd  in  the  Bible  contained 
the  Divine  Name. 

'  We  read  of  one,  Ben  Qamtsar,  who 
wrote  four  letters  (the  Tetragram)  at 
once,  holding  foor  reeds  ( QoUmotin)  at 
the  same  time  between  his  four  fingers 
(Yoma  88  h).  The  great  R.  Meir  was 
celebrated  as  a  copyist,  specially  of  the 
Bible,  at  which  work  he  is  said  to  have 
made  aboat  8f.  weekly,  of  which,  it  is 
stated,  he  spent  a  third  on  his  linng, 
a  thlid  on  his  dress,  and  a  third  on 
charity  to  Rabbis  (Midr.  on  Eccles  ii.  18, 
ed.  Wanh.  p.  83  ft,  last  two  lines).  The 
oodices  of  B.  Meir  seem  to  have  embodied 
Maie  Tarfaitiona  ol  the  common  text 


Thus,  in  the  Psalms  he  wrote  Halleluyah 
in  one  word,  as  if  it  had  been  an  interjec- 
tion, and  not  in  the  orthodox  way,  as  two 
words :  Ilallelu  Yah  ( Jcr.  Meg.  72  a).  His 
codices  seem  also  to  have  had  marginal 
notes.  Thus,  on  the  wonls  *  very  good* 
(IKD  310).  ^»ti°-  i-  '^l*  l>^'  noted  •  deatli  is 
good'  (niD  310).  a  sort  of  word-play,  to 
support  hia  view,  that  death  was  origin- 
ally of  God  and  created  by  Him — a  natural 
necessity  rather  than  a  punisliment  (Ber. 
11. 9)-  ^'^iniilarly,  on  Gen.  iii.  21,  he  altered 
in  the  margin  the  "i^y,  *  skin,*  of  the  text 
into  i^t<,  '  light,*  thus  rendering  *  gar- 
ments of  light*  (u.  s.  20).  Again,  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  23,  he  left  out  the  ^  from  ^33^, 
rendering  it  •  And  the  ton  of  Dan  was 
Chushim*  (u.  s.  94).  Similarly,  he  altered 
the  wonls.  Is.  xxi.  11,  nOH  KC*D.  *the 
burden  of  Dumah  *  into  lioma,  ^IT  (Jer. 
Taan.  ]).  64  «.  line  10  from  top). 

*  Similarly,  the  carpenter  carried  a 
smnll  wooden  nile  l>ehind  his  ear. 

*  I^?tt<?rs,  other  documents,  or  bales  of 
merchandise,  were  sealed  with  a  kind  of 
red  clay. 
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the  hard  pointed  'writer*  {K6thebh)j  and  the  ^blotter'  (Mocheq)^ 
which  was  flat  and  thick  for  smoothing  oat  letters  and  words  which 
had  been  written  or  rather  graven  in  the  was.*  There  can  be  no 
question  that  acknowledgments  of  debt,  and  other  transactions,  were 
ordinarily  written  down  on  such  wax-covered  tablets ;  for  not  only  is 
direct  reference  made  to  it,^  but  there  are  special  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  documents  where  there  are  such  erasures,  or  rather  e&ce- 
ments:  such  as,  that  they  require  to  be  noted  in  the  document,^ 
unci:  r  what  conditions  and  how  the  witnesses  are  in  such  cases  to 
affix  their  signatures,^  just  as  there  are  particular  injunctions  how 
witnesses  who  could  not  write  are  to  affix  their  mark. 

But  although  we  have  thus  ascertained  that '  the  bonds '  in  the 
Parable  must  have  been  written  on  wax — or  else,  possibly,  on  parch- 
ment— where  the  Mocheq^  or  blotter,  could  easily  e£hce  the  numbers, 
we  have  also  evidence  that  they  were  not,  as  so  often,  written  on 
*  tablets '  (the  Piruiqes).  For,  the  Greek  term,  by  which  these 
'  bonds '  or  '  writings '  are  designated  in  the  Parable  (ypafiftara  *),  is 
the  same  as  is  sometimes  used  in  Rabbinic  writings  (Oerwmmation} 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  debt;'^  the  Hebraised  Greek  word  corre- 
sponding to  the  more  commonly  used  (Syriac)  term  Shitre  (8hetar)y 
wliioh  also  primarily  denotes  '  writings,'  and  is  used  specifically  for 
such  acknowledgments.*^  Of  these  there  were  two  kinds.  The  most 
formal  SJieta/r  was  not  signed  by  the  debtor  at  all,  but  only  by  the 
witnesses,  who  were  to  write  their  names  (or  marks)  immediately 
(not  more  than  two  lines)  below  the  text  of  the  document,  to  prevent 
fraud.  Otherwise,  the  document  would  not  possess  legal  validity. 
Generally,  it  was  further  attested  by  the  Sanhedrin*  of  three,  who 
signed  in  such  manner  as  not  to  leave  even  one  line  vacant.^  Such 
a  document  contained  the  names  or  creditor  and  debtor,  the  amount 
owing,  and  the  date,  together  with  a  clause  attaching  the  property 
of  the  debtor.     In  fact,  it  was  a  kind  of  mortgage ;  all  sale  of  pro- 


'  The  designations  for  the  general 
fomiulary  (^Tophit,  or  Jlphot  (Qitt.  iii. 
2),  ^  typos),  and  for  the  specuJ  clauses 
{Tvnph  =*  ftopos)  were  of  Greek  deri- 
vation For  the  fall  draft  of  the  varioas 
legal  documents  we  refer  the  reader  to 
N  1)1(3  ix.  at  the  end  of  Sammt&r'$  edition 
of  Baba  Mets.  pp.  144>-H8.  How  many 
documents  of  this  kind  Jewish  legalism 
must  have  invented,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  droumstance  that  Hcrzfeld  (u.  s. 
p.  314)  enumerates  not  fewer  than  thirty- 
eight  different  kinds  of  them  1  It  appears 
tlukt  there  were  certain  forms  of  theie 


and  similar  documents,  propared  with 
spaces  left  blank  to  be  filled  in  {Qitt  ill 
2). 

*  The  more  full desigtiatian  mMSketmt 
ChobK  a  writing  of  debt  (Baba  M.  L  6), 
or  Sliciar  AAlcah  (Qitt  iii  2),  a  writing 
of  loan. 

*  The  attestation  of  the  court  was 
called  Qiyum  Beth  IHn,  *the  establish- 
ment of  the  court,*  AMhra,  or  .ijiaita» 
strengthening,  or  Menpkeq  (Baba  Meg. 
7  b),  literally,  the  production*  vii.  befon 
the  court 
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perfy  being,  as  with  us,  subject  to  such  a  mortgage,*  which  bore  the     OHAP. 
name  Achwrayuth  (probably,  '  guarantee ' ').      When  the  debt  was      xvm 
paid,  the  legal  obligation  was  simply  returned  to  the  debtor ;  if  paid  ^_^'    ~ 
in  part,  either  a  new  bond  was  written,  or  a  receipt  given,  which  was  * 
called  Shobhei  ^  or  Tebhara,  because  it  *  broke  '  the  debt.  *  Bi*haiL 

But  in  many  respects  difiFerent  were  those  bonds  which  were 
acknowledgments  of  debt  for  purchases  made,  such  as  we  suppose 
those  to  have  been  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Parable.  In  such 
cases  it  was  not  uncommon  to  dispense  altogether  with  witnesses^  and 
the  document  was  signed  by  the  debtor  himself.  In  bonds  of  this 
kind,  the  creditoi  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  mortgage  in  case  of  sale. 
We  have  expressed  our  belief  that  the  Parable  refers  to  such  docu- 
ments, and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
not  only  bear  a  difierent  name  from  the  more  formal  bonds  (the  Shitre),  , 

but  one  which  is  perhaps  the  most  exact  rendering  of  the  Greek  term 
(n*  2T\2i  ®  a  '  writing  of  hand,'  *  note  of  hand '  *).  For  completeness'  •B^h^B*^ 
sake  we  add,  in  regard  to  the  farming  of  land,  that  two  kinds  of 
leases  were  in  use.  Under  the  first,  called  Sheta/r  Arisuthy  the  lessee 
(Aris  =  oipo9^)  received  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce.  He  might 
be  a  lessee  for  life,  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  or  even  a 
hereditary  tiller  of  the  ground ;  or  he  might  sub-let  it  to  another 
person.*  Under  the  second  kind  of  lease,  the  farmer — or  Meqaihel  J-^**^^ 
— entered  into  a  contract  for  payment  either  in  kind,  when  he  under- 
took to  pay  a  stipulated  and  unvarying  amount  of  produce,  in  which 
case  he  was  called  a  Chokher  (Ghakhur  or  Chakhira  *),  or  else  a  certain 
annual  rental  in  money,  when  he  was  called  a  SokJier,^ 

2.  From  this  somewhat  lengthened  digression,  we  return  to  notice 
the  moral  of  the  Parable.*  It  is  put  in  these  words  :  '  Make  to  your-  ^^^^ 
selves  friends  out  of  [by  means  of]  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness, 
that,  when  it  shall  fail,*  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  taber- 
nacles.' From  what  has  been  previously  stated,  the  meaning  of  these 
words  ofiers  little  serious  difficulty.    We  must  again  recall  the  circum- 


*  For  the  derivation  and  legal  bearing 
of  the  term,  see  LoWj  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

*  Although  it  is  certain  that  letters  of 
credit  were  used  by  the  Jews  of  old,  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
'bills'  were  first  introduced  into  com- 
merce by  the  Italians,  and  not  by  Jews. 

■  But  Chiisius  (in  Surenhunnt'  Mishna, 
vol.  L  pp.  66,  57)  gives  a  different  deri- 
vation and  interpretation,  which  the 
learned  reader  may  consult  for  himself. 

«  The  difEerence  between  the  Ari$  and 

VOL.  n. 


the  Chokher  is  stated  in  Jer.  Bikkur.  64  h, 

*  The  difference  between  the  Chokher 
and  the  Sokher  is  expressed  in  Tos.  Demai 
vi.  2.  Ugolini  (Thcs.  voL  yx.  pp.  cxix.. 
cxx.)  not  only  renders  but  copies  this 
passage  wrongly.  A  more  composite 
bargain  of  letting  land  and  lending 
money  for  its  better  cultivation  is  men- 
tioned in  B.  Mez.  69  h. 

•  This,  and  not  *  they  shall  fail,'  is  the 
correct  reculing. 
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BOOK     stance,  that  they  were  primarily  addressed  to  converted  publicans 
IV        and  sinners,  to  whom  the  expression  '  Mamon  rf  onrighteonsness  ' — 
^~   '      '  of  which  there  are  close  analogies,  and  even  an  exact  transcript '  in 
the  Targum — would  have  an  obvious  meaning.     Among  us,  also, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  may  feel  its  aptness  as  they  look  back  on  the 
past,  while  to  all  it  carries  a  much  needed  warning.    'Again,  the 
addition  of  the  definite  article  leaves  no  doubt,  that '  the  everlasting 
tabernacles '  mean  the  well-known  heavenly  home ;  in  which  sense 
•  p*.  XT. !. ;    the  term  *  tabernacle '  is,  indeed,  already  used  in  the  Old  Testament.*  * 
latter  being   But  as  a  whole  we  regard  it  (as  previously  hinted)  as  an  adaptation 
undentood    to  the  Parable  of  the  Nwell-known  Rabbinic  saying,  that  there  were 
^  certain  graces  of  which  a  man  enjoyed  the  benefit  here,  while  the 

capital,  so  to  speak,  remained  for  the  next  world.  And  if  a  more 
literal  interpretation  were  demanded,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  duty 
incumbent  on  those  converted  publicans,  nay,  in  a  sense,  on  us  all,  to 
seek  to  make  for  ourselves  of  the  Mamon — be  it  of  money,  of  know- 
ledge, of  strength,  or  opportunities,  which  to  many  has,  and  to  all 
may  so  easily,  become  that  ^  of  unrighteousness ' — sudi  lasting  and 
spiritual  application  :  gain  such  friends  by  means  of  it,  that,  ^  when 
it  fails,'  as  fail  it  must  when  we  die,  all  may  not  be  lost,  but  rather 
meet  us  in  heaven.  Thus  would  each  deed  done  for  Grod  with  this 
Mamon  become  a  friend  to  greet  us  as  we  enter  the  eternal  world. 

3.  The  suitableness  both  of  the  Parable  and  €f  its  application  to 
the  audience  of  Christ  appears  from  its  similarity  to  what  occurs  in 
Jewish  writings.  Thus,  the  reasoning  that  the  Law  could  not  have 
been  given  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  since  they  had  not  observed 
the  seven  Noachic  commandments  (which  Rabbinism  supposes  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Gentiles),  is  illustrated  by  a  Parable  in  which 
a  king  is  represented  as  having  employed  two  administrators  (Api-- 
terophin) ;  one  over  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  over  the  straw. 
The  latter  rendered  himself  suspected,  and — continues  the  Parable 
— when  he  complained  that  he  had  not  been  set  over  the  gold  and 
silver,  they  said  unto  him :  Thou  fool,  if  thou  hast  rendered  thyself 
suspected  in  regard  to  the  straw,  shall  they  commit  to  thee  the  trea- 
^ui'SjilS;  ®^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  silver  ?  ^  And  we  almost  seem  to  hear  the  very 
9Jkc  fiom  words  of  Christ :  *  He  that  is  faithful »  in  that  which  is  least,  is  fidth- 
ful  also  in  much,'  in  this  of  the  Midrash :  '  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
His  Name,  does  not  give  great  things  to  a  man  until  he  has  been 

*  So  in  the  Targ.  on  Hab.  iL  9,  nOD  '  ^o  <3oiibt  the    eanivalent   for   the 
pem*                                                          Rabbinic  \otO*  •eermfUutt  and  used  in 

*  Oomp.  Sekottgen  ad  lo&  the  tame  Miiat. 
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tried  in  a  amall  matter ; '  which  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Moses  CHAP. 
and  of  David,  who  were  both  called  to  rule  from  the  faithfril  guiding  XVIII 
of  sheep.*  ' — 

Considering  that  the  Jewish  mind  would  be  familiar  with  such  ^^T*'^^ 
modes  of  illustration,  there  could  have  been  no  misunderstanding  of  ^gg^^^ 
the  words  of  Christ.  These  converted  publicans  might  think — and 
so  may  some  of  us — that  theirs  was  a  very  narrow  sphere  of  service, 
one  €i  little  importance ;  or  else,  like  the  Pharisees,  and  like  so 
many  others  among  us,  that  faithful  administration  of  the  things  of 
this  world  Q  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness ')  had  no  bearing  on  the 
possession  of  the  true  riches  in  the  next  world.  In  answer  to  the 
first  difficulty,  Christ  points  out  that  the  principle  of  service  is  the 
same,  whether  applied  to  much  or  to  little ;  that  the  one  was,  indeed, 
meet  preparation  for,  and,  in  truth,  the  test  of  the  other.^  ^  He  ^J^* 
that  is  fiadthful  '—or,  to  paraphrase  the  word  (iria-rof),  he  that  has 
proved  himself,  is  accredited  (answering  to  pio) — 'in  the  least, 
is  also  fiedthful  [accredited]  in  much ;  and  who  in  the  least  is  un- 
just is  also  in  much  unjust.'  Therefore,  if  a  man  failed  in  faithful 
service  of  Grod  in  his  worldly  matters — in  the  language  of  the 
ParaUe,  if  he  wei-e  not  &ithful  in  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness — 
oonld  he  look  for  the  true  Mamon,  or  riches  of  the  world  to  come  ? 
Would  not  his  unfaithfulness  in  the  lower  stewardship  imply  unfit* 
nen  for  the  higher  ?  And — still  in  the  language  of  the  Parable — 
if  ihey  had  not  proved  faithful  in  mere  stewardship,  '  in  that  which 
was  another's,'  could  it  be  expected  that  they  would  be  exalted  from 
stewardship  to  proprietorship  ?  And  the  ultimate  application  of  all 
was  this,  that  dividedness  was  impossible  in  the  service  of  God.®  •▼«r.ii 
It  is  impossible  for  the  disciple  to  make  separation  between  spiritual 
matters  and  worldly,  and  to  attempt  serving  Grod  in  the  one  and 
Mamon  in  the  other.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  distinction  to  the 
disciple,  and  our  common  usage  of  the  words  secular  and  spiritvxd 
IS  derived  from  a  terrible  misunderstanding  and  mistake.  To  the 
seccdar,  nothing  is  spiritual ;  and  to  the  spiritual,  nothing  is 
seccdar:  No  servant  can  serve  two  Masters;  ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mamon. 

n.  The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.^ — Although  primarily  «stLakt 
spoken  to  the  Pharisees,  and  not  io  the  disciples,  yet,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear,  it  was  spoken  for  the  disciples.  The  words  of  Christ 
had  touched  more  than  one  sore  spot  in  the  hearts  of  the  Phari- 
sees. TUs  consecration  of  all  to  Grod  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
bi^  tpixiftul  lervice,  and  then  of  higher  spiritual  standing— as  it 
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BOOK     were  '  ownership ' — such  as  they  claimed,  was  a  very  hard  saying. 
IV        It  touched  their  covetousness.     They  would  have  been  quite  ready 

*^  '  '  to  hear,  nay,  they  believed  that  the  *  trae '  treasure  had  been  com- 
mitted to  their  trust.  But  that  its  condition  was,  that  they  should 
prove  themselves  God-devoted  in  '  the  unrighteous  Mamon,'  faithful 
in  the  employment  of  it  in  that  for  which  it  was  entrusted  to  their 
stewardship,  this  was  not  to  be  borne.  Nor  yet,  that  such  prospects 
should  be  held  out  to  publicans  and  sinners,  while  they  were  with- 
held from  those  who  were  the  custodians  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
Prophets.  But  were  they  faithful  to  the  Law  ?  And  as  to  their 
claim  of  being  the  *  owners,'  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Owner  and  of 
his  bearing  would  exhibit  how  unfaithful  they  were  in  *  much '  as 
well  as  in  ^  little,'  in  what  they  claimed  as  owners  as  well  as  in 
their  stewardship — and  this,  on  their  own  showing  of  their  relations 
to  publicans  and  sinners :  the  Lazarus  who  lay  at  their  doors. 

Thus  viewed,  the  verses  which  introduce  the  second  Parable 
(that  of  Dives  and  Lazarus)  will  appear,  not  *  detached  sayings,'  as 
some  commentators  would  have  us  believe,  but  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Parable  to  which  they  form  the  Preface.  Only,  here 
especially,  must  we  remember,  that  we  have  only  Notes  of  Christ's 
Discourse,  made  years  before  by  one  who  had  heard  it,  and  contain- 
ing the  barest  outline — as  it  were,  the  stepping-stones— of  the  argu- 
ment as  it  proceeded.  Let  us  try  to  follow  it.  As  the  Pharisees 
heard  what  Christ  said,  their  covetousness  was  touched..  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  they  derided  Him — literally,  *  turned  up  their  noses 
•  a*.  Luke  at  Him.''  The  mocking  gestures,  with  which  they  pointed  to  Hir 
publican-disciples,  would  be  accompanied  by  mocking  words  in 
which  they  would  extol  and  favourably  compare  their  own  claims 
and  standing  with  that  of  those  new  disciples  of  Christ.  Not 
only  to  refute  but  to  confute,  to  convict,  and,  if  possible,  to  con- 
vince them,  was  the  object  of  Christ's  Discourse  and  Parable.  One 
by  one  their  pleas  were  taken  up  and  shown  to  be  utterly  untenable. 
They  were  persons  who  by  outward  righteousness  and  pretences  sought 
to  appear  just  before  men,  but  God  knew  their  hearts  ;  and  that  which 
was  exalted  among  men,  their  Pharisaic  standing  and  standing  aloof, 

» Tec  15  was  abomination  before  Him.^  These  two  points  form  the  main 
subject  of  the  Parable.  Its  first  object  was  to  show  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  *  before  men '  and  the  *  before  (Jod ; '  between  Dives 
as  he  appears  to  men  in  this  world,  and  as  he  is  before  Qod  and  will  be 
in  the  next  world.  Again,  the  second  main  object  of  the  Parable  was 
to  illustrate  that  their  Pharisaic  standing  and  standing  aloof — ^the 
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bearing  of  Dives  in  reference  to  a  Lazams — ^which  was  the  glory  of     chap. 
Fhariaaism  before  men,  was  an  abomination  before  God.      Yet  a     xviil 
third  object  of  the  Parable  was  in  reference  to  their  covetousness,         '     ' 
the  selfish  nse  which  they  made  of  their  possessions — their  Mamon. 
Bat  a  selfish  was  an  unrighteous  use ;  and,  as  such,  would  meet  with 
sorer  retribution  than  in  the  case  of  an  unfaithful  steward. 

But  we  leave  for  the  present  the  comparative  analysis  of  the 
Parable  to  return  to  the   introductory  words  of  Christ.     Having 
shown  that  the  claims  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  standing  aloof  from 
poor  sinners  were  an  abomination  before  God,  Christ  combats  these 
grounds  of  their  bearing,  that  they  were  the  custodians  and  ob- 
servers of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets,  while  those  poor  sinners 
had  no  claims  upon  the  Kingdom  of  God.     Yes — but  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  had  their  terminus  ad  quern  in  John  the  Baptist,  who 
'brought  the  good  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.'     Since  tlien 
'every  one'  had  to  enter  it  by  personal   resolution  and  *  force/'  •oomp.  st. 
Yes — it  was  true  that  the  Law  could  not  fail  in  one  tittle  of  it.**  and  our* 
But,  notoriously  and  in  everyday  life,  the  Pharisees,  who  thus  spoke  the  pa>*8Age 
of  the  Law  and  appealed  to  it,  were  the  constant  and  open  breakers  x^l  ifl*"?? 
of  it.     Witness  here  their  teaching  and  practice  concerning  divorce, 
which  really  involved  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment.®  •  rer.  is  ^ 

Thus,  when  bearing  in  mind  that,  as  previously  stated,  we  have 
here  only  the  *  heads,'  or  rather  the  *  stepping  stones,'  of  Christ's 
argument — fi:x>m  notes  by  a  hearer  at  the  time,  which  were  after- 
wards given  to  St.  Luke — we  clearly  perceive,  how  closely  connected 
are  the  seemingly  disjointed  sentences  which  preface  the  Parable, 
and  how  aptly  they  introduce  it.  The  Parable  itself  is  strictly  of  the 
Pharisees  and  their  relation  to  the  *  publicans  and  sinners '  whom 
they  despised,  and  to  whose  stewardship  they  opposed  thoughts  of 
iheir  own  proprietorship.  With  infinite  wisdom  and  depth  the 
Parable  tells  in  two  directions :  in  regard  to  their  selfish  use  of  the 
literal  riches — their  covetousness — and  in  regard  to  their  selfish 
nse  of  the  figurative  riches :  their  Pharisaic  righteousness,  which 
left  poor  Lazarus  at  their  door  to  the  dogs  and  to  famine,  not  bestow- 
ing on  him  aught  from  their  supposed  rich  festive  banquets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  Parable  to  keep  in  mind,  that  its  Parabolic  details  must  not  be 
exploited,  nor  doctrines  of  any  kind  derived  from  them,  either  as 
to  the  character  of  the  other  world,  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
fotore  punishments,  or  the  possible  moral  improvement  of  those  in 
GMtfHUWi.      All  such  things  are  foreign  to  the  Parable,  which  is 
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BOOK     only  intended  as  a  type,  or  exemplification  and  illnstration,  of  what  is 
IV       intended  to  be  taught.    And,  if  proof  were  required,  it  would  surely 

"  '  be  enough  to  remind  ourselves,  that  this  Parable  is  addressed  to 
the  Pharisees,  to  whom  Christ  would  scarcely  haye  communicated 
details  about  the  other  world,  on  which  He  was  so  reticent  in  His 
teaching  to  the  disciples.  The  Parable  naturally  falls  into  three 
parts. 
•ww.i6-iKk  1.  Dives  and  Laaanu  before  and  after  deaJCh^^  or  the  contrast 

between  ^before  men'  and  ^before  Grod;'  the  unrighteous  use  of 
riches — literal  and  figurative ;  and  the  relations  of  the  Pharisaic 
Dives  to  the  publican  Lazarus,  as  before  men  and  as  before  Grod : 
the  'exalted  among  men*  an  'abomination  before  Gk)d.'  And  the 
application  of  the  Parable  is  here  the  more  telling,  that  alms  were  so 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Pharisees,  and  that  the  typical  Pharisee 
is  thus  set  before  them  as,  on  their  own  showing,  the  typical 
sinner. 

The  Parable  opens  by  presenting  to  us  ^  a  rich  man '  ^  clothed  in 
purple  and  byssus,  joyously  faring  every  day  in  splendour.'  All  here 
is  in  character.  His  dress  is  described  as  the  finest  and  most  costly, 
for  byssus  and  purple  were  the  most  expensive  materials,  only  in- 
ferior to  silk,  which,  if  genuine  and  unmixed — for  at  least  three  kinds 
of  silk  are  mentioned  in  ancient  Jewish  writings — ^was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Both  byssus — of  which  it  is  not  yet  quite  certain, 
whether  it  was  of  hemp  or  cotton — and  purple  were  indeed  manu- 
factured in  Palestine,  but  the  best  byssus  (at  least  at  that  time ') 
came  fix>m  Egypt  and  India.     The  white  garments  of  the  High- 

•  TomaUL    Priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  were  made  of  it.^    To  pass  over 

•  jer.TomA   exaggerated  accounts  of  its  costliness,*  the  High-Priest's  dress  of 
iiL6,i*.M4  Pelnsian  linen  for  the  morning  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 

was  said  to  have  cost  about  86{. ;  that  of  Indian  linen  for  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  about  24{.     Of  course,  this  stuff  would,  if  of 
<  Jer.  Kidd.    home-manufactuTB,  whether  made  in  Gralilee  or  in  Judasa,'  be  much 
*^^  cheaper.    As  regarded  purple,  which  was  obtained  from  the  coasts  oi 

•  8habb.M«  Tyre,*  wool  of  violet-purple  was  sold  about  that  period  by  weight ' 
'^®'*  at  the  rate  of  about  8Z.  the  Roman  pound,  though  it  woald|  of  cooraei 

considerably  vary  in  price. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  this  luxuriousness — ^onfortonately  not 
uncommon  among  the  very  high-placed  Jews,  since  the  lUmnd 
(though,  no  doubt,  exaggeratedly)  speaks  of  the  dress  of  a  corrupt 

>  Id  later  times  Palestinian  byisiui  seems  to  have  been  in  great  lepnta.    Sm  Bm^ 
fMt  Bandelsgesoh.  p.  107. 
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HiglirPriest  as  having  cost  upwards  of  3002/ — was  the  feasting  every  CHAP. 
djijr,  the  description  of  which  conveys  the  impression  of  company^  XVIII 
mmrimenij  and  gplendour.  All  this  is,  of  course,  intended  to  set  ^^"T  '  ~ 
fcrth  the  selfish  use  which  this  man  made  of  his  wealth,  and  to  uta' 
point  the  contrast  of  his  bearing  towards  Lazarus.  Here  also  every 
detail  is  meant  to  mark  the  pitiableness  of  the  case,  as  it  stood  out 
before  Dives.  The  very  name — not  often  mentioned  in  any  other  real, 
and  never  in  any  other  Parabolic  story — tells  it :  LazaruSy  Luaaar^ 
a  common  abbreviation  of  Elazary  as  it  were,  '  God  help  him ! '  Then 
weread  that  he '  was  cast'^  (ifidl3XrfTo)  at  his  gateway,  as  if  to  mark  that 
the  bearers  were  glad  to  throw  down  their  unwelcome  burden.^  Laid 
there,  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  Pharisee  as  he  went  out  or  came  in, 
or  sat  in  his  courtyard.  And  as  he  looked  at  him,  he  was  covered 
with  a  loathsome  disease ;  as  he  heard  him,  he  uttered  a  piteous 
request  to  be  filled  with  what  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.  Yet 
nothing  was  done  to  help  his  bodily  misery,  and,  as  the  word 
'  dflBiring '  (jhri0vfL&v)  implies,  his  longing  for  the  ^  crumbs '  remained 
nnsatiBfied.  So  selfish  in  the  use  of  his  wealth  was  Dives,  so 
wretched  Lazarus  in  his  view ;  so  self-satisfied  and  unpitying  was 
the  PhariseOi  so  miserable  in  his  sight  and  so  needy  the  publican 
and  sinner.  ^  Yea,  even  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores ' — for  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  alleviation,  but  as  an  aggravation  of 
his  ills,  that  he  was  left  to  the  dogs,  which  in  Scripture  are  always 
represented  as  unclean  animals. 

So  it  was  before  men.  But  how  was  it  before  God  ?  There  the 
ralafcion  was  reversed.  The  beggar  died — no  more  of  him  here.  But 
the  Angeb  *  carried  him  away  into  Abraham's  bosom.'  Leaving 
adde  for  the  present '  the  Jewish  teaching  concerning  the  '  after 
death,'  we  are  struck  with  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  figurative 
language  used  by  Christ,  as  compared  with  the  wild  and  sensuous 
fiuicies  of  later  Rabbinic  teaching  on  the  subject.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  we  must  not  look  in  this  Parabolic  language  for  Christ's 
tflaching  about  the  '  after  death.'     On  the  other  hand,  while  He 


'  Hie  better  reading  of  ver.  20  is  that 
adopted  in  the  Bevised  Version :  *  And  a 
eertain  beggar  named  Laiams* — only 
that  we  ehoold  render  *  was  cast.' 

*  I  camiot  anee  with  Dean  Plumpire 
that  the  name  Labuhb  had  been  chosen 
with  apeoial  refarenoe,  and  as  a  warning, 
to  the  bvothcr  of  liartha  and  Maiy.  If 
Laams  of  Betlwny  was  thus  to  be  warned 
la  n^gttd  to  the  proper  oae  of  his  riches, 


his  name  woald  have  been  g^ven  to  Dives, 
and  not  to  the  beggar.  But  besides,  can 
we  for  one  moment  believe  that  Christ 
would  in  such  manner  have  introduced 
the  name  of  Lazarus  of  Bethany  into 
such  a  Parable,  he  being  alive  at  the 
time  ?  Nothing,  surely,  could  be  further 
from  His  general  mode  of  teaching  than 
the  introduction  of  such  personalities. 
'  For  this  see  Book  Y.  ch.  vi 
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BOOK     would  say  nothing  that  was  essentially  divergent  from,  at  least,  the 
IV        purest  views  entertained  on  the  subject  at  that  time — since  otherwise 
the  object  of  the  Parabolic  illustration  would  have  been  lost — ^yet, 
whatever  He  did  say  must,  when  stripped  of  its  Parabolic  details, 
be  consonant  with  fact.     Thus,  the  carrying  up  of  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  by  Angels  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  Jewish  teaching, 
though  stripped  of  all  legendary  details,  such  as  about  the  number  and 
I^Ketbub.      the  greetings  of  the  Angels.*     But  it  is  also  fully  in  accordance  with 
!BeixSdb.B.    Christian  thought  of  the  ministry  of  Angels.     Again,  as  regards  the 
n.«&;"*  '  expression  *  Abraham's  bosom,'  it  occurs,  although  not  frequently,  in 
Cant!  ir.  IS    Jcwisfa  Writings.^  ^     On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to  Abraham  as 
xiu*^       our  father  is  so  frequent,  his  presence  and  merits  are  so  constantly 
irt^fiii?*^     invoked;  notably,  he  is  so  expressly  designated  as  he  who  receives 
•Rmb.i»«    (^3Pd)  the  penitent  into  Paradise,*  that  we  can  see  how  congruous 
especially  to  the  higher  Jewish  teaching,  which  dealt  not  in  coarsely 
sensuous  descriptions  of  Oan  EdeUy  or  Paradise,  the  phrase  *  Abra- 
ham's bosom'  must  have  been.     Nor  surely  can  it  be  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  accord  with  Christian  thinking  of  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, that  likens  us  to  children  lying  lovingly  in  the  inaom  of  Abra- 
ham as  our  spiritual  father. 
'stLnke  2.  Dives  and  Lazarus  aflet  dsaJth^i  The  'grettk  oantrast*  fully 

realised,  and  how  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom. — Here  also  iha  main 
interest  centres  in  Dives.  He  also  has  died  and  been  buried.  Thus 
ends  all  his  exalted  ness  before  men.  The  next  scene  is  in  Hades  or 
Sheolj  the  place  of  the  disembodied  spirits  before  the  final  Judgment. 
It  consists  of  two  divisions :  the  one  of  consolation,  with  all  the 
faithful  gathered  unto  Abraham  as  their  father;  the  other  of  fiery 
torment.  Thus  far  in  fiux^ordance  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  As  regards  the  details,  they  evidently  represent 
the  views  current  at  the  time  among  the  Jews.  According  to  them, 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Tree  of  Life  were  the  abode  of  the 
'  '^^l'  ^"TS*    blessed.*    Nay,  in  common  belief,  the  words  of  Gen.  ii.  10  :  ^  a  river 

oil  Geu.  iiU  "^ '  '  .       , 

2^  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,'  indicated  that  this  Eden  was 

'Ber  84t  distiuct  from,  and  superior  to,  the  garden  in  which  Adam  had  been 

« Vftyj  ik.  R.  originally  placed.'    With  reference  to  it,  we  read  that  the  righteoos 

jLg  in   Gan  Eden  see   the   wickeJd    in   Oehinnom^   and   rejoice ; »  and, 

»Si8'*8*iid9  similarly,  that  the  wicked   in  Oehinnom  see  the  righteous  sitting 

from  top  beatified  in  Oan  Eden,  and  their  souls  are  troubled.^     Still  mor^ 

Ecoieft.?i0,  marked  is  the  parallelism  in  a  legend  told  *  about  two  wicked  oom- 

ed.  Warsh. 

abouUlM  '  ^°^  ^  cannot    think    with    Orimm     iv.  p.  847)  that  the  ezprankm  refers  to  a 

BkMdit  (Kazagef .  Exeg.  Haudb.  s.  d,  A{)okr.  liet     feast  of  fellowship, 
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fSsnions,  of  whom  one  had  died  impenitent,  while  the  other  on  seeing     OHAP. 

it  had  repented.     After  death,  the  impenitent  in  Gehinnom  saw  the     XVm 

happiness  of  his  former  companion,  and  murmured.     When  told  that 

the  difference  of  their  fate  was  due  to  the  other's  penitence,  he  wished 

to  have  space  assigned  for  it,  but  was  informed  that  this  life  (the 

eve  of  the  Sabbath)  was  the  time  for  making  provision  for  the  next 

(the  Sabbath).     Again,  it  is  consonant  with  what  were  the  views  of 

the  Jews,  that  conversations  could  be  held  between  dead  persons,  of 

which  several  legendary  instances  are  given  in  the  Talmud.*^     The  'Ber.i8> 

torment,  especially  of  thirst,  of  the  wicked,  is  repeatedly  mentioned 

in  Jewish  writings.     Thus,  in  one  place,^  the  fable  of  Tantalus  is  ^Jer.Obag. 

apparently  repeated.     The  righteous  is  seen  beside  delicious  springs, 

and  the  wicked  with  his  tongue  parched  at  the  brink  of  a  river,  the 

waves  of  which  are  constantly  receding  from  him.®     But  there  is  this  j^'j^nhl* 

very  marked  and  characteristic  contrast,  that  in  the  Jewish  legend  ^^jJJSJjJJ 

the  beatified  is  a  Pharisee,  while  the  sinner  tormented  with  thirst  is 

a  Phiblican !     Above  all,  and  as  marking  the  vast  difference  between 

Jewish  ideas  and  Christ's  teaching,  we  notice  that  there  is  no  analogy 

in  Babbinic  writings  to  the  statement  in  the  Parable,  that  there  is  a 

wide  and  impassable  golf  between  Paradise  and  Gehenna. 

To  return  to  the  Parable.     When  we  read  that  Dives  in  torments 

*  lifted  up  hia  eyes,'  it  was,  no  doubt,  for  help,  or,  at  least,  alleviation. 

Then  he  first  perceived  and  recognised  the  reversed  relationship. 

The  text  emphatically  repeats  here:  *And  he,' — literally,  this  one 

(/caX  auT6s)j  as  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  realised,  but  only  to 

misunderstand  and  misapply  it,  how  easily  superabundance  might 

minister  relief  to  extreme  need — *  calling  (viz.,  upon  =  invoking) 

said:  " Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  send  Lazarus."' 

Hie  invocation  of  Abraham,  as  having  the  power,  and  of  Abraham  as 

'  Father/  was  natural  on  the  part  of  a  Jew.     And  our  Lord  does  not 

here  express  what  really  was,  but  only  introduces  Jews  as  speaking  in 

aooordance  with   the  popular  notions.      Accordingly,   it   does  not 

necessarily  imply  on  the  part  of  Dives  either  glorification  of  carnal 

descent  (gloriaMo  camis,  as  Bengel  has  it),  nor  a  latent  idea  that 

he  might  still  dispose  of  Lazarus.     A  Jew  would  have  appealed  to 

'Father  Abraham'   under  such   or   like  circumstances,  and  many 

Analogoos  statements  might  be  quoted  in  proof     But   all  the  more 

telling  is  it,  that  the  rich  Pharisee  should  behold  in  the  bosom  of 

Abraham,  whose  child  he  specially  claimed  to  be,  what,  in  his  sights 

™4  been  poor  Lazarus,  covered  with  moral  sores,  and,  religiomsly 

'  AooQudin^  to  ^ome  of  the  oommentatora  these  were,  however,  dreams. 
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BOOK  speaking,  thrown  down  outside  his  gate — not  only  not  admitted  to 
IV  the  fellowship  of  his  religious  banquet,  but  not  even  to  be  fed  by  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  his  table,  and  to  be  left  to  the  dogs.  And  it 
was  the  climax  of  the  contrast  that  he  should  now  have  to  invoke, 
and  that  in  vain,  his  ministry,  seeking  it  ajb  the  hands  of  Abraham. 
And  here  we  also  recall  tjie  previous  Parable  about  making,  ere  it 
fail,  friends  by  means  of  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness,  that  they 
may  welcome  us  in  the  everlasting  tabernacles. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Dives  now  limits  his  request  to 
the  humblest  dimensions,  asking  only  that  Lazarus  might  be  sent  to 
dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  the  cooling  liquid,  and  thus  give  him 
even  the  smallest  relief.  To  this  Abraham  replies,  though  in  a  tone 
of  pity  :  *  Child,'  yet  decidedly — showing  him,  first,  the  rightness  of 
the  present  position  of  things ;  and,  secondly,  the  impossibility  of 
any  alteration,  such  as  he  had  asked.  Dives  had,  in  his  lifetime, 
received  his  good  things ;  that  had  been  his  things,  he  had  chosen 
them  as  his  part,  and  used  them  for  self,  without  communicating  of 
them.  And  Lazarus  had  received  evil  things.  Now  Lazarus  was 
comforted,  and  Dives  in  torment.  It  was  the  right  order — not  that 
Lazarus  was  comforted  because  in  this  world  he  had  sufiered,  nor 
yet  that  Dives  was  in  torment  because  in  this  world  he  had  had 
riches.  But  Lazarus  received  there  the  comfort  which  had  been 
refused  to  him  on  earth,  and  the  man  who  had  made  this  world  his 
good,  and  obtained  there  his  portion,  of  which  he  had  refused  even 
the  crumbs  to  the  most  needy,  now  received  the  meet  reward  of  his 
unpitying,  unloving,  selfish  life.  But,  besides  all  this,  which  in 
itself  was  right  and  proper.  Dives  had  asked  what  was  impossible :  no 
intercourse  could  be  held  between  Paradise  and  Grehenna,  and  on 
this  account  ^  a  great  and  impassable  chasm  existed  between  the  two, 
so  that,  even  if  they  would,  they  could  not,  pass  from  heaven  to  hell, 
nor  yet  from  hell  to  those  in  bliss.  And,  although  doctrinal  state- 
ments should  not  be  drawn  from  Parabolic  illustrations,  we  would 
suggest  that,  at  least  so  far  as  this  Parable  goes,  it  seems  to  preclude 
the  hope  of  a  gradual  change  or  transition  after  a  life  lost  in  the 
service  of  sin  and  self. 
•?t.  Luke  3.  ApplicaMon  of  the  Parahle^^  showing  how  the  Law  and  the 

*  Prophets  cannot  fail,  and  how  we  must  now  press  into  the  Eongdom. 
It  seems  a  strange  misconception  on  the  part  of  some  commentators, 
that  the  next  request  of  Dives  indicates  a  commencing   change  of 

>  The  exact  rendering  in  ver.  26  is :  *  in  or^er  that  (9«wt,  so  alao  in  ver.  ^)  they 
who  would  pass  from  henoe  to  you/  fca 
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mind  on  his  part.  To  begin  with,  this  part  of  the  Parable  is  only  CHAP, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  need,  and  the  sole  means  of  conversion  to  ^^'^^ 
God — the  appeal  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  being  the  more  apt 
that  the  Pharisees  made  their  boast  of  them,  and  the  refusal  of  any 
special  miracnlons  interposition  the  more  emphatic,  that  the  Pharisees 
had  been  asking  for  ^  a  sign  from  heaven.'  Besides,  it  would  require 
more  than  ordinary  charity  to  discover  a  moral  change  in  the  desire 
that  his  brothers  might — not  be  converted,  but  not  come  to  that 
place  of  torment ! 

Dismissing,  therefore,  this  idea,  we  now  find  Dives  pleading  that 
Lazarus  might  be  sent  to  his  five  brothers,  who,  as  we  infer,  were  of 
the  same  disposition  and  life  as  himself  had  been,  to  '  testify  unto 
them ' — the  word  implying  more  than  ordinary,  even  earnest,  testi- 
mony. Presumably,  what  he  so  earnestly  asked  to  be  attested  was,  that 
he,  Dives,  was  in  torment ;  and  the  expected  effect,  not  of  the  testi- 
mony but  of  the  mission  of  Lazarus,*  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  •▼».!• 
known,  was,  that  these,  his  brothers,  might  not  come  to  the  same 
place.  At  the  same  time,  the  request  seems  to  imply  an  attempt  at 
self-justification,  as  if,  during  his  life,  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
warning.  Accordingly,  the  reply  of  Abraham  is  no  longer  couched 
in  a  tone  of  pity,  but  implies  stem  rebuke  of  Dives.  They  need  no 
witness-bearer:  they  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  let  them  hear 
them.  If  testimony  be  needed,  theirs  has  been  given,  and  it  is 
sufficient — a  reply  this,  which  would  specially  appeal  to  the  Pharisees. 
And  when  Dives,  now,  perhaps,  as  much  bent  on  self-justification  as 
on  the  message  to  his  brothers,  remonstrates  that,  although  they  had 
not  received  such  testimony,  yet  *if  one  come  to  them  from  the 
dead,'  they  would  repent,  the  final,  and,  as,  aJas !  history  has  shown 
since  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  true  answer  is,  that  *  if  they  hear 
not  [give  not  hearing  to]  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they 
be  influenced  *  [moved :  their  intellects  to  believe,  their  wills  to 
repent],  if  one  rose  from  the  dead' 

And  here  the  Parable,  and  the  warning  to  the  Pharisees,  abruptly 
break  off.     When  next  we  hear  the  Master's  voice,^  it  is  in  loving  »»ch-xTiL 
application  to  the  disciples  of  some  of  the  lessons  which  were  implied 
in  what  He  had  spoken  to  the  Pharisees. 

^  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  verb  flaencing  the  intellect.    To  us  the  other 

«c{9«  in  the  passive  voice.    The  render-  sense,  that  of  influencing  the  will  to  re- 

ing   *  persuade  *  is  already   Targumic —  pentance,  seems  more  likely  to  have  been 

giving  it  the  sense  of   moving  or  in-  intended. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    THREE    LAST    PARABLES    OF    THE    PERiBAN    SERIES  :    THE    UKRIOHTEOUS 
,  JUDGE— THE    SELF  RIGHTEOUS    PHARISEE    AND    THE    PUBLICAN — THE    UN- 

MERCIFUL SERVANT. 

(St.  Luke  xviii.  1-14  ;  St.  Matt,  xviii.  23-35.) 

BOOK     If  we  were  to  seek  confirmation  of  the  suggestion,  that  these  last 

^        and    the  two  preceding  Parables  are  grouped   together  under   a 

common   viewpoint,   such  as   that   of  Eighteousness,   the   charact-er 

and  position  of  the  Parables  now  to  be  examined  would  supply  it. 

For,  while  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  evidently  bears  close 

affinity  to  those  that  had   preceded — especially  to  that  of  him  who 

•St. Lnke      persisted  in  his  request  for  bread* — it  evidently  refers  not,  as  the 

other,  to  man's  present  need,  but  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

The  prayer,  the  perseverance,  the  delay,  and  the  ultimate  ansiiier  of 

er^SSce       which  it  speaks,  are  all  connected  with  it.**    Indeed,  it  follows  on 

xTiu.7,8      what  had  passed  on  this  subject  immediately  before — first,  between 

•  xTiL  so.  21  the  Pharisees  and  Christ,*'  and  then  between  Christ  and  the  disciples.* 

^'  ''^^  Again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  between  the  Parable  of  Dives 

and  Lazarus  and   that   of  the  Unjust  Judge,  not,  indeed,  a  great 

interval  of  time,  but  most  momentous  events,  had  intervened.    These 

were :  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Bethany,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the 

St.  John      Jerusalem  council  against  Christ,  the  flight  to  Ephraim,*  a  brief  stay 

**  and  preaching  there,  and  the  commencement  of  His  last  journey  to 

« St.  Luke      Jerusalem.^    During  this  last  slow  journey  from   the  borders   of 

•St.  Luke      Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  we  suppose  the  Discourses^  and  the  Parable 

*^"*  about  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  have  been  spoken.     And 

although  such  utterances  will  be  best  considered  in  connection  with 

Christ's  later  and  full  Discourses  about  *  The  Last  Things,'  we  readily 

perceive,  even  at  this  stage,  how,  when  He  set  His  Face  towards 

Jerusalem,  there  to  be  offered  up,  thoughts  and  words  concerning 

the  *  End '  may  have  entered  into  all  His  teaching,  and  so  have  given 

occasion  for  the  questions  of  the  Pharisees  and  disciples,  and  for  the 

answers  of  Christ,  alike  by  Discourse  and  in  Parable. 

The  most  common  and  specious,  but  also  the  most  serious  mis- 
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take  in  reference  to  the  Parable  of  *  the  Unjust  Judge/  is  to  regard  CHAP, 
it  as  impljdng  that,  just  as  the  poor  widow  insisted  in  her  petition  and 
was  righted  because  of  her  insistence,  so  the  disciples  should  persist  ^ 
in  prayer,  and  would  be  heard  because  of  their  insistence.  But  this 
is  an  entirely  false  interpretation.  When  treating  of  the  Parable  of 
the  Unrighteous  Steward,  we  disclaimed  all  merely  mechanical  ideas 
of  prayer,  as  if  God  heard  us  for  our  many  repetitions.  This  error 
most  here  also  be  carefully  avoided.  The  inference  from  the  Parable 
is  not,  that  the  Church  will  be  ultimately  vindicated  because  she  per- 
severes in  prayer,  but  that  she  sp  perseveres,  because  God  will  surely 
right  her  cause :  it  is  not,  that  insistence  in  prayer  is  the  cause  of  itf 
answer,  bat  that  the  certainty  of  that  which  is  asked  for  should  lead 
to  continuance  in  prayer,  even  when  all  around  seems  to  forbid  the 
hope  of  answer.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  comparison 
of  the  Unjust  Judge  with  the  Just  and  Holy  God  in  His  dealings 
with  Fi«  own.  If  the  widow  persevered,  knowing  that,  although  no 
other  consideration,  human  or  Divine,  would  influence  the  Unjust 
Jadge,  yet  her  insistence  would  secure  its  object,  how  much  more 
Bhould  we  *  not  faint,'  but  continue  in  prayer,  who  are  appealing  to 
God,  Who  has  His  people  and  His  cause  at  heart,  even  though  He 
delay,  remembering  also  that  even  this  is  for  their  sakes  who  pray. 
And  this  is  fully  expressed  in  the  introductory  words :  *  He  spake 
also  a  Parable  to  them  with  reference  *  to  the  need  be  (irpos  to  Setp) 
of  their  *  always  praying,  and  not  fainting.' ' 

The  remarks  just  made  will  remove  what  otherwise  might  seem 
another  serious  diflBculty.  If  it  be  asked,  how  the  conduct  of  the 
Unjust  Judge  could  serve  as  illustration  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  Grod,  we  answer,  that  the  lesson  in  the  Parable  is  not  from  the 
similarity  but  from  the  contrast  between  the  Unrighteous  human  and 
the  Righteous  Divine  Judge.  *  Hear  what  the  Unrighteous  Judge 
saith.  But  Crod  [mark  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word],  shall  He 
not  indeed  [ov  /iij]  vindicate  [the  injuries  of,  do  judgment  for]  His 
elect  .  .  .  ? '  In  truth,  this  mode  of  argument  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  in  Jewish  Parables,  and  occurs  on  almost  ever}"  page  of 
ancient  Babbinic  commentaries.  It  is  called  the  Qal  voChomer,  '  light 
and  heavy,'  and  answers  to  our  reasoning  a  fortiori  or  de  minore  ad 
majus  (from  the  less  to  the  greater).*     According  to  the  Rabbis,  ten 

'  Bven  t]ii8.8how8  that  it  is  intended  *  The  verbs  are,  of  course,  in  the  infini- 

to  nuuk  an  enential  difference  between  tive. 

this  and  the  preoeding  Parables.  *  Sometimes  it  is  applied  in  the  oppo- 

*  The  watatAro^  shoald  be  inserted  site  direction,  from  the  greater  to  the  less. 
In  the  test. 
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BOOK     instances  of  such  reasoning  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  ^  itself/ 

rv        Generally,  such  reasoning  is  introduced  by  the  words  Qai  vaChomer ; 

•  Be  R  91.    often  it  is  prefaced  by,  Al  acliath  Kammah  veKammah,  *  against  one 

«d.  warih.     how  much  and  how  much,'  that  is,  *  how  much  more/     Thus,  it  is 

trom^oat    argued  that,  ^  if  a  King  of  flesh  and  blood '  did  so  and  so,  shall  not 

the  King  of  Kings,  &c. ;  or,  if  the  sinner  received  such  and  such, 

shall  not  the  righteous,  &c.  ?    In  the  present  Parable  the  reasoning 

would  be :  *  If  the  Judge  of  Unrighteousness '  said  that  he  would 

vindicate,  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  Righteousness  do  judgment  on 

behalf  of  His  Elect  ?    In  fact,  we  have  an  exact  Rabbinic  parallel  to 

the  thought  underlying,  and  the  lesson  derived  from,  this  Parable. 

When  describing,  how  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  Nineveh  repented 

and  cried  to  God,  His  answer  to  the  loud  persistent  cry  of  the  people 

is  thus  explained  :  *  The  bold  (he  who  is  unabashed)  conquers  even  a 

wicked  person  [to  grant  him  his  request],  how  much  more  the  All- 

^Jtaqu,      Good  of  the  world ! '  ^  - 

fi*  ^^^s"*  d  '^®  Parable  opens  by  laying   down  as  a  general  principle  the 

from  bottom  necessity  and  duty  of  the  disciples  always  to  pray — the  precise  mean- 
ing being  defined  by  the  opposite,  or  limiting  clause :  *  not  to  faint,' 
that  is,  not  *  to  become  weary/  ^  The  word  ^  always '  must  not  be 
understood  in  respect  of  time,  as  if  it  meant  continuously,  but  at  all 
times,  in  the  sense  of  under  all  circumstances,  however  apparently 
adverse,  when  it  might  seem  as  if  an  answer  could  not  come,  and  we 
would  therefore  be  in  danger  of  *  fainting '  or  becoming  weary.  This 
rule  applies  here  primarily  to  that  *  weariness '  which  might  lead  to  the 
cessation  of  prayer  for  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  or  of  expectancy  of 
it,  during  the  long  period  when  it  seems  as  if  He  delayed  His  return, 
nay,  as  if  increasingly  there  were  no  likelihood  of  it.  But  it  may 
also  be  applied  to  all  similar  circumstances,  when  prayer  seems  so 
long  unanswered  that  weariness  in  praying  threatens  to  overtake  us. 
Thus,  it  is  argued,  even  in  Jewish  writings,  that  a  man  should  never 
be  deterred  from,  nor  cease  praying,  the  illustration  by  QoZ  vaChomer 
being  from  the  case  of  Moses,  who  knew  that  it  was  decreed  he  should 
'  sj^»*»  e^  not  enter  the  land,  and  yet  continued  praying  about  it.® 
from  to*  ^  ^^  Parable  introduces  to  us  a  Judge  in  a  city,  and  a  widow. 

Except  where  a  case  was  voluntarily  submitted  for  arbitration  rather 
than  judgment,  or  judicial  advice  was  sought  of  a  sage,  (me  man 

*  These  ten  passages  are :  Gen.  xliv.  8 ;  wherever  it  ogccub   in  the   N.T. :  vis., 

Exod.  vi.  9,  12;   Numb.xii   14;   Deut  St.  Luke  xviii.  1;  2  Cor.  iv,  1,  16;  QaL 

xxxi.  27 ;  two  instances  in  Jerem.  xii.  5  ;  vi.  9 ;  Eph.  iii.  13 ;  and  2  Theas.  iiL  13. 

1  Sam.  zxiii.  3 ;  Prov.  xi,  31 ;  Esth.  ix.  12 ;  It  is  thus  peculiar  tQ  St»  hvke  m4  to 

and  Ecek.  zv.  0.  St.  Ftaol 

'  The  verb  if  used  in  the  mme  teott 


f 
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oonld  not  haye  formed  a  Jewish  tribunal.     Besides,  his  mode  of  speak-     CHAP 
ing  and  actdng  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  hypothesis.     He  must      ^^ 
thezefore  have  been  one  of  the  Judges,  or  municipal  authorities,   ^^     '" 
Appointed  by  Herod  or  the  Romans — perhaps  a  Jew,  but  not  a  Jeivish 
Judge.     Possibly,  he  may  have  been  a  police-magistrate,  or  one  who 
had  some  function  of  that  kind  delegated  to  him.     We  know  that, 
at  least  in  Jerusalem,  there  were  two  stipendiary  magistrates  (Day' 
ycmey  Cfezeroth  *),  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  observance  of  all  •Kethnbu 
police-regulations  and  the  prevention  of  crime.     UnUke  the  regular  ^^* 
^Fudges,  who  attended  only  on  certain  days  and  hours,^  and  were  **shia>b.ioc 
[xnpaid,  these  magistrates  were,  so  to  speak,  always  on  duty,  and 
enoe  unable  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation.     It  was  probably 

this  reason  that  they  were  paid  out  of  the  Temple-Treasury,®  and  ^2^*^** 
lived  80  large  a  salary  as  225Z.,  or,  if  needful,  even  more.^    On  «K6Ui.io6 
ant  of  this,  perhaps  also  for  their  unjust  exactions,  Jewish  wit  ziu.i' 
<signated  them,  by  a  play  on  the  words,  as  Bayyaney  Gezeloth — 
bber-Judges,   instead  of  their  real   title  of  Dayyaney   Oezeroth 
udges  of  Prohibitions,  or  else  of  Punishments).*      It  may  have 
that  there  were  such  Jewish  magistrates  in  other  places  also. 


'<)8ephtu  speaks  of  local  magistracies.**     At  any  rate  there  were  8,14' 

every  locality  police-officials,  who  watched  over  order  and  law.' 

e  Talmud  speaks  in  very  depreciatory  terms  of  these  Willage- 

^dges'  (payyaney  deMegUta)^  in  opposition  to  the  town  tribunals 

2)avar)|  and  accuses  them  of   ignorance,  arbitrariness,   and 

,  so  that  for  a  dish  of  meat  they  would  pervert  justice.'  'BabhaK 
lequent  instances  are  also  mentioned  of  gross  injustice  and  bribery 
rq[ard  to  the  non-Jewish  Judges  in  Palestine. 
It  is  to  such  a  Judge  that  the  Parable  refers — one  who  was  con- 
•^^ously,  openly,  and  avowedly  ^  inaccessible  to  the  highest  motive,  *S-,^!** 
'"^  ^  e  fear  of  Gk)d,  and  not  even  restrained  by  the  lower  consideration  of 
for  public  opinion.     It  is  an  extreme  case,  intended  to  illus- 
the  exceeding  unlikelihood  of  justice  being  done.    For  the  same 
tEfempose,  the  party  seeking  justice  at  his  hands  is  described  as  a  poor, 
>lnpiotected  widow.     But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  in  the  inter- 
^irstation  of  this  Parable,  that  the  Church,  whom  she  represents,  is 
^bo  widowed  in  the  absence  of  her  Lord.    To  return — this  widow 
'  to  the  Unjust  Judge  (the  imperfect  tense  in  the  original  in- 


*  Oompi  QM§ert  Unchr.  il  Oebers.  pp.  '  Comp.  Blaehy  Mos.  Talm.  Polizeirecht, 

119t  ISO^   Note,  ^th  which,  however,  which  is,  however,  only  an  enlargement 

ooaip.   tfas   two   BasayB   mentioned  in  of  FrankeVt  essay  in  the  Monatschr.  fur 

Sola  S.  Gesch.  d.  Jadenth.  for  1852,  pp.  243-26U 
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BOOK     dicating  repeated,  even  continuous  coming),  with  the  urgent  demand 

IV        to  be  vindicated  of  her  adversary,  that  is,  that  the  Judge  should 

'         make  legal  inquiry,  and  by  a  decision  set  her  right  as  against  him  at 

whose  hands  she  was  suffering  wrong.     For  reasons  of  his  own  he 

would  not ;  and  this  continued  for  a  while.     At  last,  not  from  any 

higher  principle,  nor  even  from  regard  for  public  opinion — both  of 

which,  indeed,  as  he  avowed  to  himself,  had  no  weight  with  him — he 

complied  with  her  request,  as  the  text  (literally  translated)  has  it: 

•^mp.  St.     <  Yet  at  any  rate  *  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I  will  do  justice 

for  her,  lest,  in  the  end,  coming  she  bruise  me '  *— do  personal  violence 

to  me,  attack  me  bodily.     Then  follows  the  grand  inference  from  it : 

If  the  *  Judge  of  Unrighteousness  *  speak  thus,  shall  not  the  Judge 

of  all  Righteousness — God — do  judgment,  vindicate  [by  His  Coming 

to  judgment  and  so  setting  right  the  wrong  done  to  FTifl  Church] 

*  His  Elect,  which  cry  to  Him  day  and  night,  although  He  suffer  long 
on  account  of  them  * — delay  His  final  interposition  of  judgment  and 
mercy,  and  that,  not  as  the  Unjust  Judge,  but  for  their  own  sakes, 
in  order  that  the  number  of  the  Elect  may  all  be  gathered  in,  and  they 
fully  prepared  ? 

Difiicult  as  the  rendering  of  this  last  clause  admittedly  is,  our 
interpretation  of  it  seems  confirmed  by  the  final  application  of  this 

"St  Luke  Parable.^  Taking  the  previous  verse  along  with  it,  we  would  have 
this  double  Parallelism  :  *  But  God,  shall  He  not  vindicate  [do  judg- 

^  Ter.  7  ment  on  behalf  of]  His  Elect  ? '  °  ^  tell  you,  that  He  will  do  judg- 
ment on  behalf  of  them  shortly ' — this  word  being  chosen  rather  than 

*  speedily '  (as  in  the  A.  and  R. V.),  because  the  latter  might  convey 
the  idea  of  a  sudden  interposition,  such  as  is  not  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression.    This  would   be   the   first   Parallelism;  the  second  this: 

*  Although  He  suffer  long  [delay  His  final  interposition]  on  account 
of  them '  (verse  7),  to  which  the  second  clause  of  verse  8  would  cor- 
respond, as  offering  the  explanation  and  vindication :  *  But  the  Son 
of  Man,  when  He  have  come,  shall  He  find  the  faith  upon  the  earth  ?* 
It  is  a  terribly  sad  question,  as  put  by  Him  Who  is  the  Christ :  After 
all  this  long-suffering  delay,  shall  He  find  the  faith  upon  the  earth—- 
intellectual  belief  on  the  part  of  one  class,  and  on  the  part  of  tjie 
Church  the  faith  of  the  heart  which  trusts  in,  longs,  and  prays, 
because  it  expects  and  looks  for  His  Coming,  all  undisturbed  by  the 
prevailing  unbelief  around,  only  quickened  by  it  to  more  intensity 

*  J.  ills,  as  tho  only  possiblo  rendering  of  afraid  of  bodfly  violence  from  the  ezB»- 
the  verb  in  this  instance,  is  also  vindicated  perated  woman.  For  a  signiftoaiit  pngi- 
by  Meyer  ad  loa     The   Judge   eeems      listio  uie  of  the  verb,  oomp.  1  Oar.  ix.  27. 
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of  pnyerl'    Shall  He  find  it?    Let  the  history  of  the  Charoh,  nay      OHAP. 
each  man's  heart,  make  answer !  m 

E.  The  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publioany  whioh  follows,^  •st.Lak* 
is  only  internally  connected  with  that  of  *  the  Unjust  Judge/  It  is  ^^^  ^^^ 
not  of  unrighteousness}  but  of  ^^(/-rigkteousness — and  this,  both  in 
its  positive  and  negafciye  aspects :  as  trust  in  one's  own  state,  and  as 
ooBfcempt  of  others.  Again,  it  has  also  this  connection  with  the 
porefiouB  Piffable,  that,  whereas  that  of  the  Unrighteous  Judge  pointed 
fo  eofitinnanee,  this  to  humility  in  prayer. 

The  introductory  dause  shows  that  it  has  no  connection  in  point 
of  time  with  what  had  preceded,  although  the  interval  between  the 
two  may,  of  course,  have  been  veiy  short.  Probably,  something  had 
tekan  place,  which  is  not  recorded,  to  occasion  this  Parable,  which,  if 
not  directly  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,'  is  to  such  as  are  of  Phari- 
■09  spirit.  It  brings  before  us  two  men  going  up  to  the  Temple— 
wliether  *  at  the  hour  of  prayer,'  or  otherwise,  is  not  stated.  Re- 
■wmbeiing  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day  and  the 
interval  for  a  certain  prescribed  prayer,  the  service  in  the  Temple  was 
entirely  sacrificial,  we  are  thankful  for  such  glimpses,  which  show 
that,  both  in  the  time  of  public  service,  and  still  more  at  other  times, 
the  Temple  was  made  the  place  of  private  prayer.^  On  the  present  ^  oomu.  at 
occasion  the  two  men,  who  went  together  to  the  entrance  of  the  37  -.  Act«  iL 
Tsmple,  represented  the  two  religious  extremes  in  Jewish  society. 
To  the  entrance  of  the  Temple,  but  no  farther,  did  the  Pharisee  and 
tlie  PnUican  go  together.  Within  the  sacred  enclosure — before 
God,  where  man  should  least  have  made  it,  began  their  separation. 
^Tbe  Pharisee  put  himself  by  himself,'  and  prayed  thus :  O  God,  I 
Aank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  the  rest  of  men — extortioners,  unjust, 
ndidterera— nor  also  as  this  Publican  [there].'  Never,  perhaps,  were 
Viidi  of  thanksgiving  spoken  in  less  thankfulness  than  these.  For, 
finnkfiilnfiai  implies  the  acknowledgment  of  a  gift ;  hence,  a  sense 
flf  not  having  had  ourselves  what  we  have  received ;  in  other  words, 


*  The    objection    of    Sehleiermaoher 

£ ''allowed  bj  teler  oommentaton),  that, 
a  Fumble  addrened  to  PhaziBees,  a 
nsilaee  would  not  have  been  introduced 
•■  the  flhiel  figaie,  leems  of  little  force. 

■  Por  the  pbilologloal  Tindication  of 
IUsMDdeclii9,aee  €h^l,  Parabeln  (i.  p. 
eiT).  The  ttirmnenta  in  its  favour  are  aa 
M^owa:  1.  It  oonesponda  to  the  descrip- 
Ubb  of  the  poiitloii  of  the  Poblioan,  who 
alMttooAhfhtaMdffafttfoS.*  8.  Other- 
tlie  ■wiiBO  thai  the  PhaiiMe 

VOIi.  IL 


*  gtood  *  would  seem  utterly  idle.  Uccffhl 
not  have  sat.  3.  The  rendering '  prayed 
with  himself/  is  not  correct.  The  words 
mean :  *  to  himself  *— and  this  would  give 
no  meaning.  But  even  were  we  to  render 
it  *with  himself*  in  the  sense  of  silent 
prayer,  the  introduction  of  such  a  remark 
as  that  he  prayed  silently,  would  be  both 
needless  and  aimless.  But  what  decides 
us  is  the  paraUelism  with  the  aoooont  of 
the  posture  of  the  Pnbiioaa. 
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BOOK  then,  a  sense  of  our  personal  need,  or  humility.  But  the  very  first  act 
IV  of  this  Pharisee  had  been  to  separate  himself  firom  all  the  other  wor- 
'  '  shippers,  and  notably  from  the  Publican,  whom,  as  his  words  show, 
he  had  noticed,  and  looked  down  upon.  His  thanksgiving  referred  not 
to  what  he  had  received,  but  to  the  sins  of  others  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  him,  and  to  his  own  meritorious  deeds  by  which  he 
was  separated  from  them.  Thus,  his  words  expressed  what  his  attitude 
indicated  ;  and  both  were  the  expression,  not  of  thankfulness,  but  of 
boastfulness.  It  was  the  same  as  their  bearing  at  feasts  and  in  public 
places ;  the  same  as  their  contempt  and  condemnation  of  '  the  rest 
of  men/  and  especially  '  the  publicans ; '  the  same  that  even  their 
designation — *  Pharisees,'  *  Separated  ones,'  implied.  The  *  rest  of 
men '  might  be  either  the  Gentiles,  or,  more  probably,  the  common 
unlearned  people,  the  Am  hoArets,  whom  they  accused  or  suspected 
of  every  possible  sin,  according  to  their  frindamental  principle: 
^  The  unlearned  cannot  be  pious.'  And,  in  their  sekise  of  that  term, 
they  were  right — and  in  this  lies  the  condenmation  of  their  righteous- 
ness. And,  most  painful  though  it  be,  remembering  the  downright 
earnestness  and  zeal  of  these  men,  it  must  be  added  that,  as  we 
read  the  Liturgy  of  the  Synagogue,  we  come  ever  and  again  upon 
such  and  similar  thanksgiving — that  they  are  'not  as  the  rest  of 


men. 


» I 


But  this  was  not  all.  From  looking  down  upon  others  the  Phari- 
see proceeded  to  look  up  to  himself.  Here  Talmudic  writings  o£kr 
painful  parallelisms.  They  are  full  of  references  to  the  merits  of  the 
just,  to  ^  the  merits  and  righteousness  of  the  fathers,'  or  else  of 
Israel  in  taking  upon  itself  the  Law.  And  for  the  sake  of  these 
merits  and  of  that  righteousness,  Israel,  as  a  nation,  expects  general 
acceptance,  pardon,  and  temporal  benefits' — for,  all  spirihud  bene- 
fits Israel  as  a  nation,  and  the  pious  in  Israel  individually,  possess 
already,  nor  do  they  need  to  get  them  from  heaven,  since  they  can 
and  do  work  them  out  for  themselves.  And  here  the  Pharisee  in 
the  Parable  significantly  dropped  even  the  form  of  thanksgiving.  The 


^  Of  this  spirit  are  even  such  Eulogies 
as  these  in  the  ordinary  morning-prayer : 
*  Blessed  art  Thoa,  Lord,  oar  Qod,  King 
of  the  world,  that  Thou  hast  not  made 
me  a  stranger  (a  Gentile)  ...  a  servant 
...  a  woman.* 

'  The  merit  or  ZeJthvth.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  must  refer,  as  far  too  large  for 
quotation,  to  the  detailed  account  in  such 
works  as  Weifer^  System  d.  altsynag. 
TheoL  pp.  280  4cc.    Indeed,  there  is  no 


limit  to  such  extravaaaiioes.  The  wocld 
itself  had  been  created  on  aooonnt  of  the 
merits  of  Israel,  and  is  sustained  bjtfaem, 
even  as  all  nations  only  continue  bj  rea- 
son of  this  (Shemoth  E^  15, 218 ;  Beinidb. 
R.  2).  A  most  extraordinaiy  aooonnt  is 
given  in  Bemidb.  R.  20  of  the  fonr  merits 
for  the  sake  of  which  Israel  was  delivered 
out  of  Egypt :  they  did  not  ohange  their 
names;  nor  their  langnage;  nor  lefeol 
their  seoretsi  nor  were  dissoloto. 
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nHgions  perfonnanoes  which  he  enumerated  are  those  which  mark     CHAP. 
the  Fhariaee  among  the  Pharisees :  ^  I  fast  twice  a  week,  and  I  give       XIX 
tithea  of  all  that  I  acquire.'  *     The  first  of  these  was  in  pursuance  of  '      """^ 
the  caatom  of  some  ^  more  righteous  than  the  rest/  who,  as  previously 
explained,  fitted  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Mondays 
and  ^undaya).^    But,  perhaps,  we  should  not  forget  that  these  were  •Ttea.  isa 
alao  the  regolar  market  days,  when  the  country-people  came  to  the 
towns,  and  there  were  special  Services  in  the  Synagogues,  and  the 
local  Sanhedrin  met — so  that  these  saints  in  Israel  would,  at  the  same 
time,  attract  and  receive  special  notice  for  their  fasts.     As  for  the 
boast  aboat  giving  tithes  of  all  that  he  acquired — and  not  merely  of  his 
land,  fruits,  &c. — ^it  has  already  been  explained,*  that  this  was  one  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  ^  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.'    Their 
practice  in  this  respect  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words  of  the 
"M'JQlinm.li :  b  i  Qe  tithes  all  that  he  eats,  all  that  he  sells,  and  all  that  ^  Denuau  t 
lie  bays,  and  he  is  not  a  guest  with   an  unlearned  person   [Am 
hoAftiif  so  as  not  possibly  to  partake  of  what  may  have  been  left 
nntithed].' 

Although  it  may  not  be  necessary,  yet  one  or  two  quotations  will 
help  to  show  how  truly  this  picture  of  the  Pharisee  was  taken  from 
life.  Thus,  the  following  prayer  of  a  Rabbi  is  recorded :  ^  I  thank 
lliee,  O  Lord  my  Gk)d,  that  Thou  hast  put  my  part  with  those  who 
sit  in  the  Academy,  and  not  with  those  who  sit  at  the  comers  [money- 
changers and  traders].  For,  I  rise  early  and  they  rise  early :  I  risc^ 
early  to  the  words  of  the  Law,  and  they  to  vain  things.  I  labour 
and  they  laboor:  I  labour  and  receive  a  reward,  they  labour  and 
xeoeiye  no  reward.  I  run  and  they  run :  I  run  to  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come,  and  they  to  the  pit  of  destruction.'®  Even  more  closely  «Ber.t8b 
panJI^^  is  this  thanksgiving,  which  a  Rabbi  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
lanel :  *  Lord  of  the  world,  judge  me  not  as  those  who  dwell  in  the 
big  towns  [snch  as  Rome] :  among  whom  there  is  robbery,  and 
nndeanness,  and  vain  and  false  swearing.'  ^  Lastly,  as  regards  the  « Emb.  21  ^ 
faoastfhl  spirit  of  Rabbinism,  we  recall  such  painful  sayings  as  those  11  from^* 
cf  Babfat  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  to  which  reference  has  already  been        ™ 


-DOtaUy  this,  that  if  there  were  only  two  righteous  men  in 
die  world,  he  and  his  son  were  these ;  and  if  only  one,  it  was  he  !^      •B«r.  r.  u 
Tlie  second  picture,  or  scene,  in  the  Parable  sets  before  us  the  p-M^end 
state  of  feeling  from  that  of  the  Pharisee.     Only,  we  must 
in  mind,  that,  as  the  Pharisee  is  not  blamed  for  his  giving  of 


«  |tat  *poiMi,'  as  in  the  A.V.  *  See  Book  iH  oh.  U. 
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BOOK     thanks,  nor  yet  for  his  good-doing,  rdal  or  imaginaiy,  ao  the  pny€S 
IV        of  the  Publican  is  not  answered,  because  he  was  a  sinner.  In  boUi  cases 

*^'~^'  '  what  decides  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  prayer  is,  wh^tiier  or 
not  it  was  prayer.  The  Pharisee  retains  the  righteousness  which  he 
had  claimed  for  himself,  whaterer  its  value ;  and  the  PuUicaii  reoeifea 
the  righteousness  which  he  asks :  both  have  what  they  desire  befine 
God.  If  the  Pharisee  '  stood  by  hilnself,*  apart  firom  oUiers,  so  did 
the  Publican  :  '  standing  afar  off/  viz,  from  the  Phaiiliae-rHiuite  fiff 
back,  as  became  one  who  felt  himself  unworthy  to  ming^  with  God's 
peojde.  In  accordance  with  this :  ^  He  would  not  so  much  as  lift  ^  his 
eyes  to  heaven/  as  men  generally  do  in  prayer^ '  but  smote  his  *  breast' 
— as  the  Jews  still  do  in  the  most  solemn  part  of  their  confession  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement — ^  saying,  Qoi  be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner/ 
The  definite  article  is  used  to  indicate  that  he  felt«  as  if  he  alone  were 
a  sinner — nay,  the  sinner.  Not  only,  as  has  been  well  remarked,* 
'  does  he  not  think  of  any  one  else'  (de  nemine  alio  hamine  eogiiai)^ 
while  the  Pharisee  had  thought  of  every  one  else;  but,  as  he  had 
taken  a  position  not  in  front  of,  but  behind,  every  one  else,  so,  in 
«  contrast  to  the  Pharisee,  who  had  regarded  every  one  but  himself  asa 
sinner,  the  Publican  regarded  every  one  else  as  righteous  Oompaied 
with  him  ^  the  sinner/  And,  while  the  Pharisee  felt  no  need,  and 
uttered  no  petition,  the  Publican  felt  only  need,  and  ottered  only 
petition.  The  one  appealed  to  himself  for  justice,  the  other  appealed 
to  God  for  mercy. 

More  complete  contrast,  therefore,  could  not  be  imagined.  And 
once  more,  as  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  PuUicsn,  the  seeming 
and  the  real,  that  before  men  and  before  Gk>d,  there  is  sharp  contrast, 
and  the  lesson  which  Christ  had  so  often  pointed  is  again  set  ftxrth, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  feelings  which  the  Pharisees  ehterisained, 
but  also  to  the  gladsome  tidings  of  pardon  to  the  lost :  *  1  say  onto 
you.  This  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  above  the  other  *  [so 
according  to  the  better  reading,  wap*  Itctlvop].  In  other  words,  tiie 
sentence  of  righteousness  as  from  God  with  which  the  PnUicaii  went 
home  was  above,  far  better  than,  the  sentence  of  righteousness  as 
pronounced  by  himself,  with  which  the  Pharisee  returned.  Tliis 
saying  casts  also  light  on  such  comparisons  as  between  ^tlie 
righteous '  elder  brother  and  the  pardoned  prodigal,  or  the  nitiety- 
mne  that  ^  need  no  repentance '  and  the  lost  that  was  fbond,  ot, 
on  such  an  utterance  as  this :  ^  Except  your  righteousness  shell 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in 

'  This,  sad  Dot  *  lift  ao  maoh  Si  liii        '  Tbs  woid'apon'iiliotddbslflftoiik 
lysi^'  ii  the  proper  position  ol  the  words.        *  80  Bmi§§L 
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enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/  *    And  so  the  Parable     CHAP. 
MMb  with  the  general  principle,  so  often  enunciated :  '  For  every  one      ^n: 
iluit  esalteth  himself  ehall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  hmnbleth  hhnself  i^  J    ~ 

'  Sfek  JUttto  T 

■Bill  be  eiralted/    And  with  this  general  teaching  of  the  Parable  ^ 
Ih&j  aooords  the  instmction  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  concerning  the 
TCoeption  of  little  children,  which  immediately  follows.^  b  st  Luke 

8.  The  PtokUe  with  which  this  series  closes — that  of  the  Un-  ^      ^^^^ 

ifid  Serwmty^  can  be  treated  more  briefly,  since  the  circnm-  ]^*55, 
leading  up  to  it  have  already  been  explained  in  chapter  iii. 
of  this  Book.     We  are  now  reaching  the  point  where  the  solitary 
Barratiye  of  8t.  Luke  again  merges  with  those  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelisto.    That  the  Parable  was  spoken  before  Christ's  final  journey 
to  JeroBalem,  appears  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.^    On  the  other  t^?''^ 
hmd,  as  we  compare  what  in  the  Gbspel  by  St.  Luke  follows  on  the 
RmUe  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican*  with  the  circumstances  in  •stLnks 
which  the  Ptotble  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  is  introduced,  we  cannot 
ftil  to  perceive  inward  connection  between  the  narratives  of  the  two 
Evangeliflts,  confirming  the  conclusion,  arrived  at  on  other  grounds, 
tint  the  Parable  of  the  XTnmercifcd  Servant  belongs  to  the  Penean 
■Brim,  and  doees  it. 

Its  connection  with  the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
Bm  ill  this,  that  I%arisaic  self-righteousness  and  contempt  of  others 
may  easily  lead  to  unforgiveness  and  unmercifulness,  which  are 
utterly  incompatible  with  a  sense  of  our  own  need  of  Divine  mercy 
and  fergiveness.  And  so  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  this  Parable 
fbOows  on  the  exhibition  of  a  self-righteous,  unmerciful  spirit, 
which  wonld  reckon  up  how  often  we  should  forgive,  forgetful  of 
tmr  own  need  of  absolute  and  unlimited  pardon  at  the  hands  of 
God^— a  spirit,  moreover,  of  harshness,  that  could  look  down  upon  'Btifati. 
CSirist's  ^little  ones,'  in  forgetfulness  of  our  own  need  perhaps  of 
entting  off  even  a  right  hand  or  foot  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Bcaven.'  ■  si.  ic^tt 

In  studying  this  Pturable,  we  must  once  more  remind  ourselves  of  pMdm' 
the  general  canon  of  the  need  of  distinguishing  between  what  is 
m90ntial  in  a  Parable,  as  directly  bearing  on  its  lessons,  and  what  is 
mnAy  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  Parable  itself,  to  give  point  to 
its  main  teaching.  In  the  present  instance,  no  sober  interpreter 
would  regard  of  the  essence  of  the  Parable  the  King's  command  to 
sIbII  into  slavery  the  first  debtor  together  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Ik  is  BBipty  a  historical  trait,  introducing  what  in  analogous  circum- 
might  happen  in  real  life,  in  order  to  point  the  lesson,  that 
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BOOK  a  man's  strict  desert  before  Gk>d  is  ntter,  hopeleeSy  and  eternal  min 
rv  and  loss.  Similarly,  when  the  promise  of  the  debtor  is  thus  intro* 
""'  *  '  daced :  *  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all/  it  can  only 
be  to  complete  in  a  natural  manner  the  first  part  of  the  Parabdio 
history  and  to  prepare  for  the  second,  in  which  forbearance  is  asked 
by  a  fellow-servant  for  the  small  debt  which  he  owes.  Lastly,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  recall  of  the  King's  original  forgiveness  of  ^e  great 
debtor  can  only  be  intended  to  bring  out  the  ntter  incompatibility  of 
snch  harshness  towards  a  brother  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  been 
consciously  forgiven  by  God  his  great  debt. 

Thus  keeping  apart  the  essentials  of  the  ParaUe  from  the  acci- 
dents of  its  narration,  we  have  three  distinct  scenes,  or  parts,  in  this 
story.  In  the^r^^,  our  new  feelings  towards  our  brethren  are  traced 
to  our  new  relation  towards  God,  as  the  proper  spring  of  all  oar 
thinking,  speaking,  and  acting.  Notably,  as  regards  forgiveness,  we 
are  to  remember  the  Kingdom  of  God :  '  Therefore  has  the  Kingdom 
of  God  become  like' — *  therefore*:  in  order  that  thereby  we  may 
learn  the  duty  of  absolute,  not  limited,  forgiveness — not  that  cf 
^ seven,'  but  of  'seventy  times  seven.'  And  now  this  likeness  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  set  forth  in  the  Parable  of  ^  a  man,  a 
King '  (as  the  Habbis  would  have  expressed  it,  ^  a  king  of  flesh  and 
blood '),  who  would  '  make  his  reckoning '  (avvalpmf)  ^  with  his  ser- 
vants' — certainly  not  his  bondservants,  but  probably  the  governors 
of  his  provinces,  or  those  who  had  charge  of  the  revenue  and 
finances.  '  But  after  he  had  begun  to  reckon ' — not  necessarily  at 
the  very  beginning  of  it — '  one  was  brought  to  him,  a  debtor  of  ten 
thousand  talents.'  Beckoning  them  only  as  Attic  talents  (1  talents 
60  minas= 6,000  dinars)  this  would  amount  to  the  enormous  som  of 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling.  No  wonder,  that  one 
who  during  his  administration  had  been  g^ty  of  such  peculation, 
or  else  culpable  negligence,  should,  as  the  words  '  brought  to  him ' 
imply,  have  been  reluctant  to  face  the  king.  The  ParaUe  further 
implies,  that  the  debt  was  admitted;  and  hence,  in  the  course  of 
-Rx.xxH.8;  Ordinary  judicial  procedure— according  to  the  Law  of  Moees,*  and 
i^T.  XX?. «»,  ^j^^  universal  code  of  antiquity — that  *  servant,'  with  his  fionily  and 
all  his  property,  was  ordered  to  be  sold,'  and  the  returns  paid  into 
the  treasury. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  'payment'  thns  made 
had  met  his  debt.     Even  this  would,  if  need  were,  confirm  the  vieWy 

>  Aooordingly,  these  servants  ooald  not  haye  been  '  boodaervMiti»*  m  I^  tiMBttqriB 
of  the  B.V. 
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praivioiidj  ezpraBsed,  that  this  trait  belongs  not  to  the  essentials  of  CHAP 
the  Ptokbl6,  bat  to  the  details  of  the  narrative.  So  does  the  pro-  XIX 
miae,  with  which  the  now  terrified  *  servant/  as  he  cast  himself  at  the  '  '  ^ 
ftet  of  the  Kingy  supported  his  plea  for  patience :  *  I  will  pay  thee 
alL'  In  trath|  the  narrative  takes  no  notice  of  this,  but,  on  the 
olher  hand,  states :  ^  Bnt,  being  moved  with  compassion,  the  lord  of 
that  aervant  released  him  [from  the  bondage  decreed,  and  which  had 
TtxtaaOj  began  with  his  sentence],  and  the  debt  forgave  he  him/ ' 
A  more  aocorate  representation  of  onr  relation  to  God  could  not  be 
made.  We  are  the  debtors  to  our  heavenly  King,  Who  has  entrusted 
to  us  the  administration  of  what  is  His,  and  which  we  have  pur- 
louied  or  misused,  incarring  an  unspeakable  debt,  which  we  can 
never  discharge,  and  of  which,  in  the  course  of  justice,  unending 
bondage,  miseiy,  and  utter  ruin  would  be  the  proper  sequence.  But, 
if  in  humble  repentance  we  cast  ourselves  at  His  Feet,  He  is  ready, 
in  infinite  compassion,  not  only  to  release  us  from  meet  punishment, 
bat — O  Uessed  revelation  of  the  Gospel ! — to  forgive  us  the  debt. 

It  ia  this  new  relationship  to  God  which  must  be  the  foundation 
and  the  rule  for  our  new  relationship  towards  our  fellow-servants. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  secoTid  part,  or  scene,  in  this  Parable. 
Here  the  lately  pardoned  servant  finds  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  who 
owes  him  the  small  sum  of  100  dinars,  about  41.  lOs,  Mark  now 
the  sharp  contrast,  which  is  so  drawn  as  to  give  point  to  the  Parable. 
In  the  first  case,  it  was  the  servant  brought  to  account^  and  that 
before  the  King\  here  it  is  a  servant  finding ,  and  that  his  fellow^ 
mrvani;  in  the  first  case,  he  owed  talents,  in  the  second,  dinars  (a 
8ix-4hoa8andth  part  of  them) ;  in  the  first,  ten  thousand  talents ;  in 
the  second,  one  hundred  dinars.  Again,  in  the  first  case  payment  is 
only  demanded,  while  in  the  second  the  man  takes  his  fellow-servant 
fay  the  throat — a  not  unconunon  mode  of  harshness  on  the  part  of 
Boman  ereditors — and  says :  '  Pay  what,'  or,  according  to  the  better 
raading,  *  if  thou  owest  anything.'  And,  lastly,  although  the  words 
of  the  second  debtor  are  almost  the  same  ^  as  those  in  which  the 
fint  debtor  besought  the  King's  patience,  yet  no  mercy  is  shown, 
bat  he  is  '  cast '  [with  violence]  into  prison,  till  he  have  paid  what  was 
doe.' 

*  Maik  tlis  emphatlo  podtioii  of  the  perform;  while  he  who  undertook  what 

vovdf  In  the  originsL  he  might  reasonablj  perform,  did  not 

'  Aeooidiiig  to  the  better  reeding,  the  say  *  all.* 
wd  'aU'  in  ver.  89'8hoi;dd  be  left  oat         '  Tlie  Rabbinic  Law  was  much  more 

the  ^Mt^— <*^  Is  significant.    The  merciful    than    this   apparently    harsh 

wllolli€nilsedtopay*air(^er*  26)  (Roman  or  Herodian)  administration  of 

tbM  be  ooold  possibly  it.    It  laid  it  down  that,  just  aa  when  a 
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It  can  scarcely  be  neceaaaiy  to  show  the  inoongruouBneu  or  the 
guilt  of  such  conduct.  But  this  is  the  object  of  the  third  part,  or 
scene,  in  the  Parable.  Here — again  for  the  sake  of  piotorialness — ^the 
other  servants  are  introduced  as  exceedingly  sorry,  no  doabt  about  the 
fate  of  their  fellow-servant|  especially  in  the  oircumstanoes  of  the  cafse. 
Then  they  come  to  their  lord,  and  '  clearly  set  forth/  or  '  explain ' 
(SuuTOff^ilv)  what  had  happened,  upon  which  the  Unmeroifal  Servant 
is  summoned,  and  addressed  as  'wicked  servant,*  not  only  because 
he  had  not  followed  the  example  of  his  lord,  but  because,  after 
having  received  such  immense  favour  as  the  entire  r^nission  oi  his 
debt  on  entreating  his  master,  to  have  refbsed  to  the  enlareaty  of 
his  fellow-servant  even  a  brief  delay  in  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
argued  want  of  all  mercy  and  positive  wickedness.  And  the  words 
are  followed  by  the  manifestation  of  righteous  anger.  As  he  has 
done,  so  is  it  done  to  him — and  this  is  the  final  application  of  the 
Parable.*  He  is  delivered  '  to  the  tormentors,'  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  tormented  by  them,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  just,  but 
in  that  of  being  handed  over  to  such  keepers  of  the  prison,  to  whom 
criminals  who  were  to  be  tortured  were  delivered,  and  who  executed 
such  punishment  on  them:  in  other  words,  he  is  sent  to  the 
hardest  and  severest  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he  should  pay  all 
that  was  due  by  him — that  is,  in  the  circumstances,  for  ever.  And 
here  we  may  again  remark,  without  drawing  any  dogmatic  infetences 
from  the  language  of  the  Parable,  that  it  seems  to  proceed  on  these 
two  assumptions :  that  suffering  neither  expiates  guilt,  nor  in  itself 
amends  the  guilty,  and  that  as  sin  has  incurred  a  debt  which  can  never 
be  discharged,  so  the  banishment,  or  rather  the  loss  and  miseiy  of  it, 
will  be  endless. 

We  pause  to  notice,  how  near  Babbinism  has  oome  to  this 
Parable,  and  yet  how  far  it  is  firom  its  sublime  teaching.  At  the 
outset  we  recall  that  imlimited  forgiveness— or,  indeed^  fi)r  male 
than  the  farthest  limit  of  three  times — was  not  the  doctriti^  of 
Babbinism.  It  did,  indeed,  teach  how  freely  God  would  fotgive 
Israel,  and  it  introduces  a  similar  ParaUe  of  a  debtor  appealing  to 


person  had  owed  to  the  Sanctnaiy  a  certain 
sum  or  his  property,  his  goods  might  be  dis- 
trained, but  so  mnch  was  to  be  dedacted 
and  left  to  the  person,  or  given  to  him,  aa 
was  needful  for  his  sustenance,  00  was  it 
to  be  between  creditor  and  debtor.  If  a 
creditor  distrained  the  goods  of  his 
debtor,  he  was  bonnd  to  leave  to  the 
latter,  if  he  had  been  a  rich  man,  a  sofa  [to 


redine  at  table]  and  a  coooh  and  pflloir; 
if  the  debtor  had  been  a  poor  man,  a  sola 
and  a  ooaoh  with  a  reed-mat  [toooverlet] 
(Bab.  Mets.  118  a  and  I).  Nay,  oortain 
tools  had  to  be  retained  for  his  nae,  nor 
was  either  the  Sheriif-oAoar  nor  the 
creditor  allowed  to  entor  tiie  boiue  to 
make  distraint.    (Am  renrda  dktnlnti 

Av  Tows,  lee  AxadL  8t  M*  a.) 
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liis  creditor^  and  reoeiving  the  fullest  and  freest  release  of  mercy,*     CHAP. 
and  it  also  draws  from  it  the  moral,  that  man  should  similarly  show      XIX 
mercy ;  but  it  is  not  the  mercy  of  forgiveness  from  the  heart,  but  of  '      ^"^ 
forgiveness  of  money  debts  to  the  poor,^  or  of  various  injuries,®  and  •mDi^shn. 
the  mercy  of  benevolence  and  beneficence  to  the  wretched.^    But,  kQ,,, 
however  beautifully  Rabbinism  at  times  speaks  on  the  subject,  the  •BemidikHP 
Gospel  conception  of  forgiveness,  even  as  that  of  mercy,  could  only  wanii.i>. 
come  by  blessed  experience  of  the  infinitely  higher  forgiveness,  and  ioomp. 
the  incomparably  greater  mercy,   which  the  pardoned  sinner  has   ^^n-^*-" 
received  in  Christ  from  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

But  to  us  all  there  is  the  deepest  seriousness  in  the  warning 
against  unmercifulness;  and  that,  even  though  we  remember  that 
the  case  here  referred  to  ia  only  that  of  unwillingness  to  forgive 
from  the  heart  an  offending  brother  who  actually  asks  for  it.  Yet, 
if  not  the  sin,  the  temptation  to  it  is  very  real  to  ua  all — ^perhaps 
nUier  unconsciously  to  ourselves  than  consciously.  For,  how  often 
18  our  forgiveness  in  the  heart,  as  well  as  from  the  heart,  narrowed  by 
limitationa  and  burdened  with  conditions ;  and  is  it  not  of  the  very 
enenoe  of  sectariamsm  to  condemn  without  mercy  him  who  does 
not  come  up  to  our  demands — ay,  and  until  he  shall  have  oome  up  to 
ihem  to  the  utteimost  farthing? 
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(St.  Luke  ziiL  23-30,  31-35  ;  ziv.  l.ll,  26-36 ;  xvVL  1-10.) 

From  the  Parables  we  now  turn  to  such  Discoorses  of  the  Lord  as 
belong  to  this  period  of  His  Ministry.  Their  consideration  may  be 
the  more  brief,  that  throughout  we  find  points  of  correspondence  with 
previous  or  later  portions  of  His  teaching. 

Thus,  the  first  of  these  Discourses,  of  which  we  have  an  outline,* 
recalls  some  passages  in  the  ^  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  ^  as  well  as 
what  our  Lord  had  said  on  the  occasion  of  healing  the  servant  of  the 
centurion.®  But,  to  take  the  first  of  these  parallelisms,  the  di&rences 
are  only  the  more  marked  for  the  similarity  of  form.  These  prove 
incontestably,  not  only  the  independence  of  the  two  Evangelists  ^  in 
their  narratives,  but,  along  with  deeper  underlying  unity  a£  thought 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  its  different  application  to  di&rent  circum- 
stances and  persons.  Let  us  mark  this  in  the  Discourse  as  outlined 
by  St.  Luke,  and  so  gain  fresh  evidential  confirmation  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Evangelic  records. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke,*  are  not  spobn, 
as  in  '  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  in  connection  with  Hlb  teaching 
to  His  disciples,  but  are  in  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  Him  \^ 
some  one — we  can  scarcely  doubt,  a  representative  of  the  Pharisees : ' 
'  Lord,  are  they  few,  the  saved  ones  [that  are  being  saved]  ? '  Viewed 
in  connection  with  Christ's  immediately  preceding  teaching  about 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  wide  and  deep  spread,  as  the  great 
Mustard-Tree  from  the  tiniest  seed,  and  as  the  Leaven  hid,  which 
pervaded  three  measures  of  meal,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
word  '  saved '  bore  reference,  not  to  the  eternal  state  of  the  soul,  but 
to  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qoi — ^the  Messianio 
Kingdom,  with  its  privileges  and  its  judgments,  such  as  the  Pharisees 
understood  it.  The  question,  whether  '  few '  were  to  be  saved,  could 
dot  have  been  put  from  the  Pharisaic  point  of  view,  if  understood  of 
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personal  salvation ;  *  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  taken  as  applying 
to  part  in  the  near-expected  Messianic  Kingdom,  it  has  its  distinct 
parallel  in  the  Rabbinic  statement,  that,  as  regarded  the  days  of  -  _  . 
the  Messiah  (His  Kingdom),  it  would  be  similar  to  what  it  had  been 
at  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise,  when  only  two  (Joshua  and 
Caleb),  oat  of  all  that  generation,  were  allowed  to  have  part  in  it.*  •suh.ii  4 
Again,  it  is  only  when  understanding  both  the  question  of  this  Pha- 
risee and  the  reply  of  our  Lord  as  applying  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah—- though  each  viewing  '  the  Kingdom '  firom  his  own  stand- 
point— that  we  can  understand  the  answering  words  of  Christ  in  their 
natural  and  obvious  sense,  without  either  straining  or  adding  to  them 
a  dogmatic  gloss,  such  as  could  not  have  occurred  to  His  hearers  at  the 
time.' 

Thus  viewed,  we  can  mark  the  characteristic  differences  between 
this  Discourse  and  the  parallels  in  *  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and 
understand  their  reason.  As  regarded  entrance  into  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  this  Pharisee,  and  those  whom  he  represented,  are  told, 
that  this  Kingdom  was  not  theirs,  as  a  matter  of  course — ^their  question 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world  being  only,  whether  few  or  many  would 
ahare  in  it — but  that  all  must '  struggle'  [agonise]  to  enter  in  through 
the  narrow  door.'^  When  we  remember,  that  in  '  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount'  the  call  was  only  to  'enter  in,'  we  feel  that  we  have  now 
iwched  a  period,  when  the  access  to  Hhe  narrow  door'  was 
obstructed  by  the  enmity  of  so  many,  and  when  it  needed  *  violence '  ^g^  ,|^j^ 
to  break  through,  and  'take  the  Kingdom'  'by  force.'^  This  ^^' 
personal  breaking  through  the  opposing  multitude,  in  order  to  enter 
in  through  the  narrow  door,  was  in  opposition  to  the  many — the 
Pharisees  and  Jews  generally — who  were  seeking  to  enter  in,  in  their 
own  way,  never  doubting  success,  but  who  would  discover  their 
terriUe  mistake.  Then, '  when  once  the  Master  of  the  house  is  risen 
up,'  to  welcome  His  guests  to  the  banquet,  and  has  shut  to  the  door, 
while  they,  standing  without,  vainly  call  upon  Him  to  open  it,  and 
He  repUes :  *  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are,'  would  they  begin  to 


I  It  It  diffioalt  to  nnderstand  how 
IFJmrtg  ooold  have  referred  to  8akk. 
46  ^  as  a  panJlel,  since  anything  more 
QiQKOiigiily  oontmy  to  all  Christ's  teach- 
fay  oan  soaxoely  be  imagined.  Other- 
me  also  the  parsUel  is  inapt.  The 
MifoaarsadsrwiUfind  the  passage  in  de- 
trflin  AM4fMi,0D  1  Oor.  ziii.  12  (p.  662). 

*  TlHia,  OuKm  Oo^k  makes  this  distinc- 
tioa:  *Tbej  who  are  s^id  to  seek,  seek 
^MgLdarin  and  wish)  and  no  more.    They 


do  not  struggle  for  admission.*  But 
would  any  one  be  refused  who  tau^kt,  in 
the  sense  of  desiring,  or  wishing  T 

*  The  word  implies  a  real  oombat  to 
get  at  the  narrow  door,  not  'a  large 
crowd  .  .  .  struggling  for  admission.' 
The  verb  occurs  b^des  in  the  following 
passages:  St.  John  zviil.  36;  1  Cor.  ix. 
25;  Col.  i.  29;  iv.  12;  1  Tim.  vi  12; 
2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

*  So  according  to  the  best  reading. 
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BOOK     remind  Him  of  those  oovenant-privilegee  on  which,  as  Israel  aftep 
IV       the  flesh,  they  had  relied  Q  we  have  eaten  and  drank  in  Thy  presence, 

^  '  "  and  Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets  *).  To  this  He  would  reply  by  a* 
repetition  of  His  former  words,  now  seen  to  imply  a  disavowal  of  all : 
mere  outward  privileges,  as  constituting  a  claim  to  the  Ejngdom, 
grounding  alike  His  disavowal  and  His  reftisal  to  open  on  their 
inward  contrariety  to  the  King  and  His  Kingdom :  ^  Depart  from  Me, 
all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.'  It  was  a  banquet  to  the  friends  of  the 
King :  the  inauguration  of  His  Kingdom.  When  they  found  the  door 
shut,  they  would,  indeed,  knock,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
their  claims  would  at  once  be  recognised,  and  they  admitted.  And 
when  the  Master  of  the  house  did  not  recognise  them,  as  they  had 
expected,  and  they  reminded  Him  of  their  outward  connection,  He 
only  repeated  the  same  words  as  before,  since  it  was  not  outward  but 
inward  relationship  that  qualified  the  guests,  and  theirs  was  not 
friendship,  but  antagonism  to  Him.  Terrible  would  then  be  their  sor* 
row  and  anguish,  when  they  would  see  their  own  patriarchs  Q  we  have 
eaten  and  drank  in  Thy  Pi-esence ')  and  their  own  prophets  Q  Thou 
hast  taught  in  our  streets  *)  within,  and  yet  themselves  were  excluded 
fix)m  what  was  peculiarly  theirs — while  from  all  parts  of  the  heathen 
world  the  welcome  guests  would  flock  to  the  joyous  feast.  And  here 
pre-eminently  would  the  saying  hold  good,  in  opposition  to  Pharisaic 
claims  and  self-righteousness :  *  There  are  last  which  shall  be  first, 

•OoMp.abo   and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last.'* 

kiz.80;  zx.  As  a  further  characteristic  difference  from  the  paraUel  passage  in 
^  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  we  note,  that  there  the  reference  seems 
not  to  any  special  privileges  in  connection  with  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  such  as  the  Pharisees  expected,  but  to  admission  into 

»8*.ic»ti.  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  generally.^  In  regard  to  the  latter  also 
'  the  highest  outward  claims  would  be  found  unavailing;  but  the 
expectation  of  admission  was  grounded  rather  on  what  was  dane^ 
than  on  mere  citizenship  and  its  privileges.  And  here  it  deserves 
special  notice,  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gbspel,  where  the  claim  is  that 
of  fellow-citizenship  (^  eaten  and  drank  in  Thy  Presence,  and 
Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets  *),  the  reply  is  made,  ^  I  know  yon 
not  whence  ye  axe ; '  while  in  '  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  where 
the  claim  is  of  what  they  had  done  in  His  Name,  they  are  told : 
'  I  never  knew  you.'  In  both  oases  the  disavowal  emphatically  bdars 
on  the  special  plea  which  had  been  set  up.  With  this,  another 
slight  difference  may  be  connected,  which  is  not  brought  out  in  the 
or  in  the  Revised  Version.    Both  in  the  *  Sermon  on 
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the  Mount  *  *  and  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,^  they  who  are  bidden  depart  are     CHAP, 
designated  as  '  workers  of  iniquity.'    But,  whereas  in  St.  Matthew's       3CX 
Gtoepel  the  term  (apofUd)  really  means  *  lawlessness/  the  word  used  in  .Bi.  icam. 
that  of  St.  Luke  should  be  rendered  'unrighteousness'^  (dBntla).  "^^ 
Thus,  the  one  class  are  excluded,  despite  the  deeds  which  they  plead,  zui.  sr 
for  their  real  contrariety  to  Ood!s  Law ;  the  other,  despite  the  plea  of 
citizenship  and  privileges,  for  their  uv/righteousness,^    And  here  we  •BookU. 
may  also  note,  as  a  last  difference  between  the  two  GK)BpelS|  that  in 
the  prediction  of  the   future  bliss  fix)m  which  they  were  to  be 
ezdndedi  the  Gk)epel  of  St.  Luke,  which  had  reported  the  plea  that 
He  had '  taught '  in  their  '  streets,'  adds,  as  it  were  in  answer,  to  the 
names  of  the  Patriarchs,^  mention  of  '  all  the  prophets.'  « st  Matt 

2.  The  next  Discourse,  noted  by  St.  Luke,*  had  been  spoken  ^  in  ,  g^  ]^Q^ 
that  very  day,'*  as  the  last.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  pretended  <^*^-m 
warning  of  '  certain  of  the  Pharisees '  to  depart  from  Perasa,  whicbi 
with  Galilee,  was  the  territory  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  else  the  Tetrarch 
would  loll  Him.  We  have  previously'  shown  reason  for  suppoe? 
ing  secret  intrigues  between  the  Pharisaic  party  and  Herod,  and 
attributing  the  final  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  at  least  in  part, 
to  their  machinations.  We  also  remember,  how  the  conscience  of 
the  Tetrarch  connected  Christ  with  His  murdered  Forerunner,  and 
that  rightly,  since,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Pharisees  wrought  on  the  fears 
of  that  intensely  jealous  and  suspicious  prince,  the  imprisonment  of 
John  was  as  much  due  to  his  announcement  of  the  Messiah  as  to  the 
enmity  of  Herodias.  On  these  grounds  we  can  easily  understand 
that  Herod  should  have  wished  to  see  Jesus,'  not  merely  to  gratify  st  Luke 
curiosity,  nor  in  obedience  to  superstitious  impulses,  but  to  convince 
himself,  whether  He  was  really  what  was  said  of  Him,  and  also  to  get 
Him  into  his  power.  Probably,  therefore,  the  danger  of  which  these 
Pharisees  spoke  might  have  been  real  enough,  and  they  might  have 
qiecial  reasons  for  knowing  of  it.  But  their  suggestion,  that  Jesus 
should  depart,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  get  Him 
out  of  Persoa^  where,  evidently,  His  works  of  hesling  <  were  largely  'm  spoken 
attracting  and  influencing  the  people.  Lake  zul  a 

But  if  our  Lord  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  fears  of  His  disciples 
firam  going  into  Judaea,^  feeling  that  each  one  had  his  appointed  work-  ^  st  Joim 
ing  day,  in  the  light  of  which  he  was  safe,  and  during  the  brief  dura- 

*  It  is  ohaneleristio  of  *higher*  criU-  in  6t  Luke's  as  a  letcnt  upon  PeiHme 

■n  wim  EUgem/M  decUree  that  the  or  Jewish  Chrisiiaiiity  I 

•Iswlnwifw'  in  St.  Matthew^  Qospel  is  *  Perhaps  we  should  ralMrnad'liMUr/ 

inlnaed  as  a  corert  hit  at  Paukne  •  See  Book  IIL  ebap.  zzriiL 
CI'iNlMwItj.  sad  tihs  'Qoxifl^teoiuniese* 
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tion  of  which  he  was  bound  to  ^  walk/  far  leas  would  He  recede  before 
His  enemies.  Pointing  to  their  secret  intiigaes,  He  bade  them,  if 
they  chose,  go  back  to  '  that  fox/  and  give  to  his  low  canning,  and  to 
all  similar  attempts  to  hinder  or  arrest  His  Ministry,  what  woold  be  a 
decisive  answer,  since  it  unfolded  what  He  clearly  foresaw  in  the  near 
future.  '  Depart '  ?«— yes, '  depart'  ye  to  tell  <  that  fox,'  I  have  still 
a  brief  and  an  appointed  time  '  to  work,  and  then  '  I  am  perfected,' 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  all  readily  understand  the  expression,  as 
applying  to  His  Work  and  Mission.  ^  Depart ! '  ^  Tes,  I  must  ^'  depart," 
or  go  My  brief  appointed  time :  I  know  that  at  the  goal  of  it  is 
death,  yet  not  at  the  hands  of  Herod,  but  in  Jerusalem,  the  slaughter- 
house of  them  that  '^  teach  in  her  streets." ' 

And  so,  remembering  that  this  message  to  Herod  was  spoken  in 
the  very  day,  perhaps  the  very  hour  that  He  had  declared  how 
falsely  '  the  workers  of  wickedness '  claimed  admission  on  account  of 
the  'teaching  in  their  streets,'  and  that  they  would  be  excluded 
firom  the  fellowship,  not  only  of  the  fathers,  but  of  '  all  the  prophets ' 
whom  they  called  their  own — we  see  peculiar  meaning  in  the  refer- 
ence to  Jerusalem  as  the  place  where  all  the  prophets  perished.' 
One,  Who  in  no  way  indulged  in  illusions,  but  knew  that  He  had  an 
appointed  time,  during  which  He  would  work,  and  at  the  end  <^ 
which  He  would  *  perish,'  and  where  He  would  so  perish,  could  not  be 
deterred  either  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees  nor  by  the  thought 
of  what  a  Herod  might  attempt — not  do,  which  latter  was  in  far 
other  hands.  But  the  thought  of  Jerusalem— of  what  it  was,  what 
it  might  have  been,  and  what  would  come  to  it — may  weO  have 
forced  fix)m  the  lips  of  Him,  Who  wept  over  it,  a  cry  of  mingled 
anguish,  love,  and  warning.^  It  may,  indeed,  be,  that  these  very 
words,  which  are  reported  by  St.  Matthew  in  another,  and  manifestly 
most  suitable,  connection,®'  are  here  quoted  by  St.  Luke,  because 
they  fully  express  the  thought  to  which  Christ  here  first  gave  distinct 
utterance.  But  some  such  words,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  He  did 
speak  even  now,  when  pointing  to  His  near  Decease  in  Jerusalem. 

tation  just  made :  Ex.  zUL  14,  'Itidiallbe 

when  thy  son  shaU  ask  thee  piteimllyl 

ROW,*  in  our  A.  V.  *  in  time  to  oome.^ 


>  The  words  'to-day,  and  to-monow, 
and  the  third  day/  most  not  he  taken  as 
a  literal,  bat  as  a  weU-known  figoratiTe 
expression.  Thus  we  are  told  (Meohilta, 
Par.  Bo,  18,  towards  end,  ed.  Weist,  p. 
87  b\  'There  is  a  "to-morrow"  whidi 
Is  now  [refers  to  the  immediate  present], 
and  a  **  to-morrow  **  of  a  later  time,'  indi- 
cating a  fixed  period  oonneoted  with  the 
pfesent.  The  latter,  for  example,  in  the 
IV»rtia^d  In  the  Bahbiaic  quota- 


to-moROw, 

Bo  also  Josh,  xxii  24.    *  The  third  dajy* 

in  such  oonnection  would  be  *vm  ITVID- 
'  Evep  the  death  of  John  Uie  Baptist 

may,  as  indicated,  be  said  to  hava  bean 

oompassed  in  JenualenL 
*  The  words  wiU  be  considered  in  OQ^- 

nectiQQ  with  that 
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8.  The  next  in  order  of  the  Discourses  recorded  by  St.  Luke  *  is     CHAP, 
that  which  preSeu^  the  Parable  of  '  the  Great  Supper/  expounded  in       XX 
a  previous  chapter.**    The  Rabbinic  views  on  the  Sabbath-Law  have  i^^^^,^ 
been  so  fully  explained,  that  a  very  brief  commentation  will  here  z1t.i-ii 
ioflice.    It  appears,  that  the  Lord  condescended  to  accept  the  invi-  *J^^^^ 
tttion  to  a  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house  '  of  one  of  the  Rulers  of  the 
Fharisees ' — perhaps  one  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Synagogue  in  which 
they  had  just  worshipped,  and  where   Christ  may  have  taught. 
Without  here  discussing  the  motives  for  this  invitation,  its  accep- 
tance was  certainly  made  use  of  to  '  watch  Him.'    And  the  man 
with  the  dropsy  had,  no  doubt,  been  introduced  for  a  treacherous 
purpose,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  himself  had 
been  privy  to  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
gracious  Lord,  that,  with  full  knowledge  of  their  purpose.  He  sat  down 
with  such  companions,  and  that  He  did  His  Work  of  power  and  love 
onrestrained  by  their  evil  thoughts.     But,  even  so,  He  must  turn 
their  wickedness  also  to  good  account.     Yet  we  mark,  that  He  first 
dismissed  the  man  healed  of  the  dropsy  before  He  reproved  the 
Pharisees.*    It  was  better  so — ^for  the  sake  of  the  guests,  and  for  •stink* 
the  healed  man  himself,  whose  mind  quite  new  and  blessed  Sabbath- 
thooghts  would  fill,  to  which  all  controversy  would  be  jarring. 

And,  after  his  departure,  the  Lord  first  spake  to  them,  as  was 
His  wont,  concerning  their  misapplication  of  the  Sabbath-Law,  to 
which,  indeed,  their  own  practice  gave  the  lie.  They  deemed  it 
tinlawfiil  ^  to  heal '  on  the  Sabbath-day,  though,  when  He  read  their 
thoughts  and  purposes  as  against  Him,  they  would  not  answer  His 
question  on  the  point.*  And  yet,  if  *  a  son,'  or  even  an  ox,'  of  any  «tt.«,4 
of  them,  had  ^  fallen  into  a  pit,'  they  would  have  found  some  valid 
kgal  reason  for  pulling  him  out!  Then,  as  to  their  Sabbath-feast, 
aud  their  invitation  to  Him,  when  thereby  they  wished  to  lure  Him 
to  evil — and,  indeed,  their  much-boasted  hospitality :  all  was  charac- 
teristic of  these  Pharisees — only  external  show,  with  utter  absence  of 
iQ  real  love;  only  self-assumption,  pride,  and  self-righteousness, 
together  with  contempt  of  all  who  were  regarded  as  religiously  or 
mtelTectnally  beneath  them — chiefly  of '  the  unlearned '  and  '  sinners,' 
those  in  *  the  streets  and  lanes '  of  their  city,  whom  they  considered 
as  'the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the  blind.'*  Even  •Ter.si 
Mn#wig  themselves  there  was  strife  about  *  the  first  places ' — such  as, 
perhaps,  Christ  had  on  that  occasion  witnessed,'  amidst  mock  pro-  ▼▼.  7-u 
of  humility,  when,  perhaps,  the  master  of  the  house  had 
1  Bo    and  not  'sm'-- aooordiiig  to  the  beet  reading. 
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ftfterwards,  in  trae  Fharisaio  fiuhion,  prooeeded  to  re-arrange  the 
guests  aooording  to  their  supposed  dignity.  And  even  the  Rabbis 
had  given  advice  to  the  same  effect  as  Christ's* — and  of  this  His 
words  may  have  reminded  them.' 

Bat  further — addressing  him  who  had  so  treacherously  Hdden 
Him  to  this  feast,  Christ  showed  how  the  principle  of  Pharisaism 
consisted  in  self'-seeking,  to  the  necessary  exclusion  of  all  true  love. 
Beferring,  for  the  fuller  explanation  of  His  meaning,^  to  a  previous 
chapter,^  we  content  ourselves  here  with  the  remark,  that  this  self- 
seeking  and  self-righteousness  appeared  even  in  what,  perhaps,  iliey 
most  boasted  of-^their  hospitality.  For,  if  in  an  earlier  Jewish 
record  we  read  the  beautiful  words:  ^Let  thy  house  be  open 
towards  the  street,  and  let  the  poor  be  the  sons  of  thy  house,'  ^  we 
have,  also,  this  later  comment  on  them,^  ihat  Job  had  thus  had  his 
house  opened  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  for  the  poor,  and 
that,  when  his  calamities  befell  him,  he  remonstrated  with  G^  on 
the  gfround  of  his  merits  in  this  respect,  tp  which  answer  was  made, 
that  be  hM  in  this  matter  come  very  fiu>  short  of  the  merits  of 
Abraham.  So  entirely  self-introspective  and  self*seeking  did  Bab- 
binism  become,  and  so  contrary  was  its  outcome  to  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
the  inmost  meaning  of  Whose  Work,  as  well  as  Words,  was  entire 
self-forgetfulnees  and  self-surrender  in  love. 

4.  In  the  fourth  Discourse  recorded  by  St.  Luke,'  we  pass  from 
the  parenthetic  account  of  that  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house  of  the 
^  Baler  of  the  Pharisees,'  back  to  where  the  narrative  of  the  Phari- 
sees' threat  about  Herod  and  the  reply  of  Jesus  had  left  ns.i  And, 
if  proof  were  required  of  the  great  influence  exercised  by  Jesus, 
and  which,  as  we  have  suggested,  led  to  the  attempt  of  the  Pharisees 
to  induce  Christ  to  leave  Persia,  it  would  be  found  in  the  opening 
notice,^  as  well  as  in  the  Discourse  itself  which  He  spoke.  Christ 
did  depart — from  that  place,  though  not  yet  from  Peraaa ;  but  with 
Him  '  went  great  multitudes.'  And,  in  view  of  their  profiMsed  adhe* 
sion,  it  was  needinl,  and  now  more  emphatically  than  ever,  to  set 
before  them  all  that  disdpleship  really  involved,  alike  of  oost  and  of 
strength — ^tbe  two  latter  points  bong  illustrated  by  brief  '  PbrAbles ' 
(in  the  wider  sense  of  that  term).  Substantially,  it  was  only  what 
Christ  had  told  the  Twelve,  when  He  sent  them  on  their  first 
Mission.^  Only  it  was  now  cast  in  a  far  stronger  mould,  as  befitted 
the  altered  circumstances,  in  the  near  prospect  of  Christ's  oondemna- 
tion,  with  all  that  this  would  involve  to  His  followers. 


>  Almost  preditly  the 
Ysjyikxa  B.  1. 


i6  HOFings  ooov  in  Ab.  da  BabU  Nathan  »   and 
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At  the  ootset  we  mark,  that  we  are  not  here  told  what  constituted      CHAP. 
the  trae  disciple,  but  what  would  prevent  a  man  from  becoming  such.       XX 
Again,  it  was  noW  no  longer  (as  in  the  earlier  address  to  the  Twelve),   '      '     ' 
that  he  who  loved  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  earthly  kin  more  than 
Christ — and  henoe  clave  to   such   rather   than  to   Him — was   not 
worthy  of  Him ;  nor  that  he  who  did  not  take  his  cross  and  follow 
*fter  Him  was  not  worthy  of  the  Christ.     Since  then  the  enmity 
lubd  ripened,  and  discipleship  become  impossible  without  actual  re- 
nunciation of  the  nearest  relationship,  and,  more  than  that,  of  life 
itsalf.*    Of  course,  the  term  *  hate '  does  not  imply  hatred  of  parents  •  st  Lake 
or  relatives,  or  of  life,  in  the  ordinary  sense.     But  it  points  to  this, 
that,  as  outward  separation,  consequent  upon  men's  antagonism  to 
Christ,  was  before  them  in   the   near  future,   so,  in  the   present, 
itifioard  separation,  a  renunciation  in  mind  and  heart,  preparatory 
to   tihat  ootwardly,  was  absolutely  necessary.     And  this  immediate 
call   was  illustrated  in  twofold  manner.     A  man  who  was  about  to 

boilding  a  tower,  must  count  the  cost  of  his  undertaking.**     It  *»  ▼▼.  »-«> 
not  enough  that  he  was  prepared  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
fonTidations ;  he  must  look  to  the  cost  of  the  whole.     So  must  they, 
in  \>e(X)ming  disciples,  look  not  on  what  was  involved  in  the  present 
fidlowing  of  Christ,  but  remember  the  cost  of  the  final  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus.     Again,  if  a  king  went  to  war,  common  prudence 
would  lead  him  to  consider  whether  his  forces  were  equal  to  the  great 
contiest  before  him  ;  else  it  were  far  better  to  withdraw  in  time,  even 
though  it  involved  humiliation,  from  what,  in  view  of  his  weakness, 
would  end  in  miserable  defeat.*^     So,  and  much  more,  must  the  intend-  •  rr.  si,  sa 
ing  disciple  make  complete  inward  surrender  of  all,  deliberately  count- 
ing the  cost,  and,  in  view  of  the  coming  trial,  ask  himself  whether 
h6  had,  indeed,  sufficient   inward   strength — the  force   of  love   to 
Christ— to  conquer.     And  thus  discipleship,  then,  and,  in  measure, 
to  aD  time,  involves  the  necessity  of  complete  inward  surrender  of 
everything  for  the  love  of  Christ,  so  that  if,  and  when,  the  time  of 
outward  trial  comes,  we  may  be  prepared  to  conquer  in  the  fight.^  «  tct.  ss 
Ha  fights  well,  who  has  first  fought  and  conquered  within. 

Oi  else,  and  here  Christ  breaks  once  more  into  that  pithy  Jewish 
pnnverb— only,  oh !  how  aptly,  applying  it  to  His  disciples — '  Salt  is 
good ;  *  *  salt,  if  it  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  *®  •  tt.  84, 30 
We  have  preferred  quoting  the  proverb  in  its  Jewish  form,^*  to  show  'Bekhor.jo. 

from  bottom 
*  In  the  Tslmiid :  rh  ^fTO  ^D3  [bas  an  evil  odour,  is  spoiled]  'v^o  %3  KH^^ 

vol.il  X 
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BOOK     its  popular  origin.     Salt  in  such  condition  was  neither  fit  to  improve 

IV        the  land,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  mixed  with  the  manure.    The 

^      '         disciple  who  had  lost  his  distinctiveness  would  neither  benefit  the 

land,  nor  was  he  even  fit,  as  it  were,  for  the  dunghill,  and  could 

only  be  cast  out.     And  so,  let  him  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  hear  the 

warning ! 

5.  We  have  still  to  consider  the  last  Discourses  of  Christ  before 

•  St.  Lake  the  raising  of  Lazarus.^  As  being  addressed  to  the  disciples,^  we 
bxTii. I        ^&y^  to  connect  them  with  the  Discourse  just  commented  upon.     In 

point  of  fact,  part  of  these  admonitions  had  already  been  spoken  on  a 

•  TT.  1-4,  previous  occasion,  and  that  more  fully,  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee.® 
Mattxriu.  Oulv  WO  must  SLStsm  bear  in  mind  the  difierence  of  circumstance. 
oonip.st.*  Here,  they  immediately  precede  the  raising  of  Lazarus,^  and  they 
K  *  *  form  the  close  of  Christ's  public  Ministry  in  Penea.  Hence  they 
«st.Johnxi,  cQme  to  us  as  Christ's  parting  admonitions  to  His  PeraBan  fol- 
lowers. 

Thus  viewed,  they  are  intended  to  impress  on  the  new  disciples 

•  St.  Lake  thcse  four  things  :  to  be  careftd  to  give  no  offence  ;  •  to  be  careful  to 
\v.z  4  ^^^^  ^^  offence  ;'  to  be  simple  and  earnest  in  their  faith,  and  abso- 
tvcr,6         lutely  to  trust  its  all-prevailing  power;'  and  yet,  when  they  had 

made  experience  of  it,  not  to  be  elated,  but  to  remember  their  rela- 
tion to  their  Master,  that  all  was  in  His  service,  and  that,  after  all, 
»vT.7-io  when  everything  had  been  done,  they  were  but  unprofitable  servants.** 
In  other  words,  they  urged  upon  the  disciples  holiness,  love,  faith, 
and  service  of  self-surrender  and  humility. 

Most  of  these  points  have  been  already  considered,  when  ex- 
plaining the  similar  admonitions  of  Christ  in  Galilee.'  The  four 
parts  of  this  Discourse  are  broken  by  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles, 
who  had  formerly  expressed  their  difficulty  in  regard  to  these  very 

« St  Hatt.  requirements :  *  *  Add  unto  us  faith.'  It  was  upon  this  that  the  Lord 
— —lit  i_|j  1  * 

&a,  ii,  M  spake  to  them,  for  their  comfort,  of  the  absolute  power  of  even  the 
kst  Lake      smallest  faith,*^  and  of  the  service  and  humility  of  faith."    The  latter 

•  TT.7-10      ^^  couched  in  a  Parabolic  form,  well  calculated  to  impress  on  them 

those  feelings  which  would  keep  them  lowly.  They  were  but  ser- 
vants ;  and,  even  though  they  had  done  their  work,  the  Master  ex- 
pected them  to  serve  Him,  before  they  sat  down  to  their  own  meal 
and  rest.  Yet  meal  and  rest  there  would  be  in  the  end.  Only,  let 
there  not  be  self-elation,  nor  weariness,  nor  impatience ;  but  let  the 
Master  and  His  service  be  all  in  all.     Surely,  if  ever  there  was  em- 

>  See  Book  IT.  chap.  liL 
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pliatic  protest  against  the  fundamental  idea  of  Pharisaism,  as  claim-     CHAP, 
ing  merit  and  reward,  it  was  in  the  closing  admonition  of  Christ's 
public  Ministry  in  Penea :  '  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things   "* 
which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants ;  wc^ 
have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do/ 

And  with  these  parting  words  did  He  most  effectually  and  for 
ever  separate,  in  heart  and  spirit,  the  Church  fix)m  the  Synagogue. 


M8  THE  DESCii^NT  INTO  THE  VALLEY  OF  HUMHJATION. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  DEATH  AND  THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS — ^THB  QUESTION  OF  MiaAGLBB 
AND  OF  THIS  MIRACLE  OF  MIRACLES — VIEWS  OF  NEOATXYE  CRITICISlf  ON 
THIS   HISVORT— JEWISH   BURTING-EITES  AND  SEPULCHRES. 

(St.  John  xi.  1-64.) 

BOOK  From  listening  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  we  turn  once  more  to  follow 
IV  His  working.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  visit  to  Bethany 
'  '  divides  the  period  from  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  to  the  last 
Paschal  week  into  two  parts.  It  also  forms  the  prelude  and  prepa-> 
ration  for  the  awful  events  of  the  End.  For,  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  formally  resolved  on  His  Death. 
It  now  only  remained  to  settle  and  carry  out  the  plans  for  giving 
effect  to  their  purpose. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  it.  There  is  yet  another  and  more  solemn 
one.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  marks  the  highest  point  (not  in  the 
Manifestation,  but)  in  the  Ministry  of  our  Lord ;  it  is  the  climax  in 
a  history  where  all  is  miraculous — the  Person,  the  Life,  the  Words, 
the  Work.  As  regards  Himself,  we  have  here  the  fullest  evidence 
alike  of  His  Divinity  and  Humanity ;  as  regards  those  who  witnessed 
it,  the  highest  manifestation  of  faith  and  of  unbelief.  Here,  on  this 
height,  the  two  ways  finally  meet  and  part.  And  from  this  high 
point — not  only  from  the  resolution  of  the  Sanhedrists,  but  from  tie 
raising  of  Lazarus — we  have  our  first  clear  outlook  on  the  Death  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  of  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  the 
typical  prelude.  From  this  height,  also,  have  we  an  outlook  upon 
the  gathering  of  the  Church  at  His  empty  Tomb,  where  the  precious 
words  spoken  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  received  their  full  meaning 
— till  Death  shall  be  no  more.  But  chiefly  do  we  now  think  of 
it  as  the  Miracle  of  Miracles  in  the  history  of  the  Christ.  He 
had,  indeed,  before  this  raised  the  dead ;  but  it  had  been  in  fiuvoff 
Galilee,  and  in  circumstances  essentially  different.  But  now  it  woold 
be  one  so  well  known  as  Lazanls,  at  the  very  gates  of  Jemsalem, 
in  the  sight  of  all  men^  and  amidst  surroundings  which  admitted 
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not  of  mifltake  of  doubt.     If  this  Miracle  be  true,  we  instinctively     CHA'^. 
feel  all  is  true ;  and  Spinoza  was  right  in  spying,*  that  if  he  could 
believe  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  he  would  tear  to  shreds  his  system, 
and  humbly  accept  the  creed  of  Christians. 

But  is  it  true  ?  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  this  history  when 
snch  a  question,  always  most  painful,  might  seem  almost  uncalled  for. 
For,  gradually  and  with  increasing  clearness,  we  have  learned  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Evangelic  records ;  and,  as  we  have  followed 
Him,  the  conviction  has  deepened  into  joyous  assurance,  that  He, 
Who  spake,  lived,  and  wrought  as  none  other,  is  in  very  deed  the 
Christ  of  Qod.  And  yet  we  ask  ourselves  here  this  question  again, 
on  account  of  its  absolute  and  infinite  importance  ;  because  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  and  decisive  moment  in  this  History; 
because,  in  truth,  it  is  to  the  historical  faith  of  the  Church  what  the 
great  Confession  of  Peter  was  to  that  of  the  disciples.  And,  although 
such  an  inquiry  may  seem  like  the  jarring  of  a  discord  in  Heaven's 
own  melody,  we  pursue  it,  feeling  that,  in  so  doing,  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing what  is  doubtful,  but  rather  setting  forth  the  evidence  of 
what  is  certain,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  our  hearts,  and, 
as  we  humbly  trust,  for  the  establishment  of  the  &ith  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  here  once  more  meet,  however  briefly,  the 
preliminary  difficulty  in  regard  to  Miracles,  of  which  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  is,  we  shall  not  say,  the  greatest — for  comparison  is  not  pos- 
sible on  such  a  point — but  the  most  notable.  Undoubtedly,  a  Miracle 
runs  counter,  not  only  to  our  experience,  but  to  the  facts  on  which 
our  experience  is  grounded ;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  direct 
Divine  interposition,  which  also  runs  counter  to  our  experience, 
although  it  cannot  logically  be  said  to  run  counter  to  the  facts  on 
which  that  experience  is  grounded.  Beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to 
go,  sinoe  the  argument  on  other  grounds  than  of  experience — be  it 
phenomenal  [observation  and  historical  information]  or  real  [know- 
ledge of  laws  and  principles] — would  necessitate  knowledge  alike  of 
all  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  all  the  secrets  of  Heaven. 

On  the  other  hand  (as  indicated  in  a  previous  part  *),  to  argue 
this  point  only  on  the  ground  of  experience  (phenomenal  or  real), 
were  not  only  reasoning  d  priori^  but  in  a  vicious  circle.  It  would 
really  amount  to  this :  A  thing  has  not  been,  because  it  cannot  b6 ; 
and  it  cannot  be,  because,  so  far  as  t  know,  it  is  not  and  has  not  b6en. 
But,  to  deny  on  such  d  priori  prejudgment  the  possibility  of  Miracles, 
*  As  quoted  by  God^  (fid  loc).  '  See  voL  L  p.  659. 
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bOtnu.  altimately  involves  a  denial  of  a  Living,  Reigning  God.  For,  the 
IT  existence  of  a  Gk)d  implies  at  least  the  possibility,  in  certain  circom- 
^^  *  "  stances  it  may  be  the  rational  necessity,  of  Miracles.  And  the  same 
grounds  of  experience,  which  tell  against  the  occurrence  of  a  Miracle, 
would  equally  apply  against  belief  in  a  Qod.  We  have  as  little 
ground  in  experience  (of  a  physical  kind)  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
This  is  not  said  to  deter  inquiry,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  argument. 
For,  we  confidently  assert  and  challenge  experiment  of  it,  tliat  dis- 
belief in  a  God,  or  Materialism,  involves  infinitely  mor«  difilcnlties, 
and  that  at  every  step  and  in  regard  to  all  things,  than  the  faith  of 
the  Christian. 

But  we  instinctively  feel  that  such  a  Miracle  as  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  calls  for  more  than  merely  logical  formulas.  Heart  and 
mind  crave  for  higher  than  questions  of  what  may  be  logically  pos- 
sible or  impossible.  We  want,  so  to  speak,  living  evidence,  and  we 
have  it.  We  have  it,  first  of  all,  in  the  Person  of  the  Licamate  Grod^ 
Who  not  only  came  to  abolish  death,  but  in  Whose  Presence  the  con* 
tinuance  of  disease  and  death  was  impossible.  And  we  have  it  also 
in  the  narrative  of  the  event  itself.  It  were,  indeed,  an  absurd  de- 
mand to  prove  a  Miracle,  since  to  do  so  were  to  show  that  it  was  not 
a  Miracle.  But  we  may  be  rationally  asked  these  three  things :  first, 
to  show,  that  no  other  explanation  is  rationally  possible  than  that 
which  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Miracle ;  secondly,  to 
show,  that  such  a  view  of  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  all  the 
details  of  the  narrative ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  harmonious  with 
what  precedes  and  what  follows  the  narrative.  The  second  and  third 
of  these  arguments  will  be  the  outcome  of  our  later  study  of  the 
history  of  this  event ;  the  first,  that  no  other  explanation  of  the 
narrative  is  rationally  possible,  must  now  be  briefly  attempted. 

We  may  here  dismiss,  as  what  would  not  be  entertained  by  any 

one  familiar  with  historical  inquiries,  the  idea  that  such  a  narrative 

could  be  an  absolute  invention,  ungrounded  on  any  &ct.    Again,  we 

may  put  aside  as  repugnant  to,  at  least  English,  common  sense,  the 

theory  that  the  narrative  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  Lazarus 

was  not  really  dead  (so,  the  Rationalists).     Nor  would  any  one,  who 

had  the  faintest  sympathy  with  the  moral  standpoint  of  the  Gospels, 

•  In  the        entertain  the  view  of  M.  Berum*^  that  it  was  all  a  '  pious  fraud '  oon- 

tlons^f  hi«    cocted  between  all  parties,  and  that,  in  order  to  convert  Jerusalem 

jteiu  by  a  signal  miracle,  Lazarus  had  himself  dressed  up  as  a  dead  body 

and  laid  in  the  family  tomb.     Scarcely  more  rational  is  M.  Benan's 

latest  suggestion,  that  it  was  all  a  misunderstanding :  Majfj^^i  ^^ij 
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Maiy  having  told  Jeans  the  wish   of  friends,  that  He  should  do     CHAP, 
some  notable  miracle  to  convince  the  Jews,  and  suggesting  that  they      ^^ 
would  believe  if  one  rose  from  the  dead,  when  He  had  replied,  that  '      ' 
they  would  not  believe  even  if  Lazarus  rose  fi^m  his  grave— and 
that  tradition  had  transformed  this  conversation  into  an  actual  event ! 
Nor,  finally,  would  English  common  sense  readily  believe  (with  Baur)y 
that  the  whole  narrative  was  an  ideal  composition  to  illustrate  what 
must  be  regarded  as  the  metaphysical  statement :  '  I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life/   Among  ourselves,  at  least,  no  serious  refutation 
of  these  and  similar  views  can  be  necessary. 

Nor  do  the  other  theories  advanced  require  lengthened  discussion. 
The  mythical  explanation  of  Strauss  is,  that  as  the  Old  Testament 
had  recorded  instances  of  raising  from  the  dead,  so  Christian  tradition 
must  needs   ascribe  the   same  to  the   Messiah.     To  this  (without 
repeating  the  detailed  refutation  made  by  Benan  and  Baur),  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply :  The  previous  history  of  Christ  had  already  offered 
such  instances,  why  needlessly  multiply  them  ?     Besides,  if  it  had 
been  '  a  legend,'  such  full  and  minute  details  would  not  have  been 
introduced,  and  while  the  human  element  would  have  been  suppressed, 
the  miraculous  would  have  been  far  more  accentuated.      Only  one 
other  theory  on  the  subject  requires  notice :  that  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Grospel,  or  rather  early  tradition,  had  transformed  the  Parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus  into  an  actual  event.     In  answer,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say :  first,  that  (as  previously  shown)  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  Lazarus  of  the  Parable  and  him  of  Bethany ;  secondly, 
that,  if  it  had  been  a  Parable  transformed,  the  characters  chosen 
would  not  have  been  real  persons,  and  that  they  were  such  is  evident 
fr^m  the  mention  of  the  family  in  different  circumstances  in  the 
three  Synoptic  Gospels,*  of  which  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  •stLoke* 
was   fully  aware.^     Lastly,  as  Oodet  remarks,  whereas  the  Pwrable  Matt'izTi. 
closes  by  declaring  that  the  Jews  would  not  believe  even  if  one  rose  Mark'xiy.  i 
from  the  dead,  the  Narrative  closes  on  this  wise :  ®  *  Many  therefore  J^^  ^^^ 
of  the  Jews,  which  came  to  Mary  and  beheld  that  which  He  did,  •sljoLa 
believed  on  Him.'  ^ 

In  view  of  these  proposed  explanations,  we  appeal  to  the  impartial 

*  I  do  not  quite  nnderstand,  whether  with  the  comments  on  it  of  Lightfoot  in 

or  not  Dr.  Abbott  (Encycl.  Brit.,  Art.  bis  Horse  Hebr.,  and  of  WUmcha  in  his 

'Gospels/  pp.  837,  838)  holds  the  *his-  Beitr.  z.  Brl.  d.  Evangelien.    I  have  care- 

torical  accuracy '  of  this  narrative.     In  fully  examined  both,  but  cannot  see  that 

a  foot-note  he  disclaims  its  'complete  either  or  both    contribute  anything  to 

discussion '  as  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  help  our  understanding  of  the  tmatog  at 

his  essay.    He  refers  us,  however,  to  the  Laaums. 
Pftiable  of  Dives  and  Lasaros,  together 
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BOOK  reader,  whether  any  of  them  rationally  accountB  for  the  origin  and 
IV  existence  of  this  history  in  Apostolic  tradition  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
^■^  '  '  everything  is  clear  and  consistent  on  the  supposition  of  the  historical 
truth  of  this  narrative :  the  minuteness  of  details ;  the  vividness  and 
pictorialuess  of  the  narrative;  the  characteristic  manner  in  which 
Thomas,  Martha,  and  Mary  speak  and  act,  in  accordance  with  what 
we  read  of  them  in  the  other  Gospels  or  in  other  parts  of  this  Grospel; 
the  Human  affection  of  the  Christ ;  the  sublime  simplicity  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  manner  of  the  Miracle ;  and  the  effects  of  it  on  friend 
and  foe.  There  is,  indeed,  this  one  difficulty  (not  objection),  that 
the  event  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Synoptic  Gk)spels.  But  we  know 
too  little  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Gospels,  viewed  as  Lives  of  Christ, 
were  constructed,  to  allow  us  to  draw  any  sufficient  inference  &om 
the  silence  of  the  Synoptists,  whilst  we  do  know  that  the  Judtean 
and  Jerusalem  Ministry  of  Christ,  except  so  ffur  as  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  refer  to  it,  lay  outside  the  plan  of  the  Synoptic  Grospels, 
and  formed  the  special  subject  of  that  by  St.  John.  Lastly,  we 
should  remember,  that  in  the  then  state  of  thought  the  introdnction 
of  another  narrative  of  raising  from  the  dead  could  not  have  seemed 
to  them  of  such  importance  as  it  appears  to  ns  in  the  present  state 
of  controversy — more  especially,  since  it  was  so  soon  to  be  followed 
by  another  Resurrection,  the  importance  and  evidential  value  of  which 
far  overshadowed  such  an  event  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Their  Gali- 
lean readers  had  the  story  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain, 
and  of  Jairus'  daughter  at  Capernaum ;  and  the  Roman  world  had  not 
only  all  this,  but  the  preaching  of  the  BemirreoHan,  and  of  pardon 
and  life  in  the  Name  of  the  Risen  One,  together  with  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  miraculous  power  of  those  who  preached  it.  It  re- 
mained for  the  beloved  disciple,  who  alone  stood  under  the  Otdss, 
alone  to  stand  on  that  height  from  which  he  had  first  full  and  intense 
outlook  upon  His  Death,  and  the  Life  which  sprang  from  it,  and 
flowed  into  all  the  world. 

We  may  now,  undisturbed  by  preliminary  objectionB,  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  sublimeness  and  solemnity  of  this  narrative.  Perhaps 
the  more  briefly  we  comment  on  it  the  better. 

It  was  while  in  Persea,  that  this  message  suddenly  reached  the 
Master  from  the  well-remembered  home  at  Bethany,  ^  the  village  of 
Mary ' — who,  although  the  younger,  is  for  obvious  reasons  first  men- 
tioned in  this  history — *  and  her  sister  Martha,'  concerning  their 
(younger)  brother  Lazarus :  *  Lord,  behold  he  whom  Thou  lovest  is 
sick ! '    They  are  apparently  the  very  words  which  '  the  sisters '  bade 
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their  messenger  tell.     We  note  as  an  important  fact  to  be  stored  in     CHAP, 
our  memory,  that  the  Lazarus,  who  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in      X^XI 
the  only  account  preserved  to  us  of  a  previous  visit  of  Christ  to 
Bethany,*  is  described  as  'he  whom  Christ  loved.'    What  a  gap  of  .stLukex 
untold  events  between  the  two  visits  of  Christ  to  Bethany — and  what 
modesty  should  it  teach  us  as  regards  inferences  from  the  circumstance 
that  certain  events  are  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels !     The  messenger 
was  apparently  dismissed  by  Christ  with  this  reply  :  '  This  sickness  is 
not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  in  order  that  the  Sou  of 
God  may  be  glorified  thereby.'     We  must  here  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
answer  was  heard  by  such  of  the  Apostles  as  were  present  at  the  time.^ 
They  would  naturally  infer  from  it  that  Lazarus  would  not  die,  and 
that  his  restoration  would  glorify  Christ,  either  as  having  foretold  it, 
or  prayed  for  it,  or  effected  it  by  His  Will.     Yet  its  true  meaning — 
even,  as  we  now  see,  its  literal  interpretation,  was,  that  its  final  upshot 
was  not  to  be  the  death  of  Lazarus,  but  that  it  was  to  be  for  the  glory 
of  God,  in  order  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  might  be  made  manifest. 
And  we  learn,  how  much  more  full  are  the  Words  of  Christ  than  they 
often  appear  to  us  ;  and  how  truly,  and  even  literally,  they  may  bear 
quite  another  meaning  than  appears  to  our  honest  misapprehension  of 
them — a  meaning  which  only  the  event,  the  future,  will  disclose. 

And  yet,  probably  at  the  very  time  when  the  messenger  received 
his  answer,  and  ere  he  could  have  brought  it  to  the  sisters,  Lazarus 
was  already  dead !  Nor — and  this  should  be  specially  marked  -did 
this  awaken  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  sisters.  We  seem  to  hear 
the  very  words  which  at  the  time  they  said  to  each  other,  when  each 
of  them  afterwards  repeated  it  to  the  Lord :  *  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  would  not  have  died.'^  They  probably 
thought  the  message  had  reached  Him  too  late,  that  Lazarus  would 
have  lived  if  Christ  had  been  appealed  to  in  time,  or  had  been  able 
to  come — at  any  rate,  if  He  had  been  there.  Even  in  their  keenest 
anguish,  there  was  no  failure  of  trust,  no  doubt,  no  close  weighing  of 
words  on  their  part — only  the  confidence  of  love.  Yet  all  this  while 
Christ  knew  that  Lazarus  had  died,  and  still  He  continued  two  whole 
days  where  He  was,  finishing  His  work.  And  yet — and  this  is  sig- 
nificantly noted  before  anything  else,  alike  in  regard  to  His  delay 
and  to  His  after-conduct — He  Moved   Martha,  and  her  sister,  and 

*  From  the  non-mention  of  Peter  and  words  are  the  same,  but  the  position  of 

the  prominence  of  Thomas  it  seems  at  the  personal  pronoun  (ftov)  *  my '  brother 

least  donbtfnl,  whether  all  the  Apostles  is   significantly  different    (see    Weitoatt 

were  there.  ad  loc.). 

'  According  to  Ihe  best  reading,  the 
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BOOK  Lazarus/  Had  there  been  no  afler-history,  or  had  it  not  been  known 
IV  to  us,  or  before  it  became  known,  it  might  have  seemed  otherwise — 
*"  '  ^  and  in  similar  circumstances  it  often  does  seem  otherwise  to  us.  And 
again,  what  majestic  calm,  what  self-restraint  of  Human  affections  and 
sublime  consciousness  of  Divine  Power  in  this  delay :  it  is  once  more 
Christ  asleep,  while  the  disciples  are  despairing,  in  the  bark  almost 
swamped  in  the  storm  !  Christ  is  never  in  haste :  least  of  all,  on  His 
errands  of  love.  And  He  is  never  in  haste,  because  He  is  always  sure. 
It  was  only  after  these  two  days  that  Christ  broke  silence  as  to 
His  purposes  and  as  to  Lazarus.  Though  thoughts  of  him  must 
have  been  present  with  the  disciples,  none  dared  ask  aught,  although 
not  from  misgiving,  nor  yet  from  fear.  This  also  of  faith  and  of 
confidence.  At  last,  when  His  work  in  that  part  had  been  completed, 
He  spoke  of  leaving,  but  even  so  not  of  going  to  Bethany,  but  into 
JudaDa.  For,  in  truth.  His  work  in  Bethany  was  not  only  geographi- 
cally, but  really,  part  of  His  work  in  Judaea ;  and  He  told  the 
disciples  of  His  purpose,  just  because  He  knew  their  fears  and  would 
teach  them,  not  only  for  this  but  for  every  future  occasion,  what  prin- 
ciple applied  to  them.  For  when,  in  their  care  and  affection,  they 
reminded  the  ^  Rabbi ' — and  the  expression  here  almost  jars  on  us — 
that  the  Jews  *  were  even  now  seeking  to  stone '  Him,  He  replied  by 
telling  them,  in  figurative  language,  that  we  have  each  our  working 
day  from  God,  and  that  while  it  lasts  no  foe  can  shorten  it  or 
break  up  our  work.  The  day  had  twelve  hours,  and  while  these 
lasted  no  mishap  would  befall  him  that  walked  in  the  way  [he  stumbleth 
not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world].  It  was  otiberwise  when 
the  day  was  past  and  the  night  had  come.  When  our  God-given 
day  has  set,  and  with  it  the  light  been  withdrawn  which  hitherto 
prevented  our  stumbling — then,  if  a  man  went  in  his  own  way  and 
at  his  own  time,  might  such  mishap  befall  him,  'because,'  figura- 
tively as  to  light  in  the  night-time,  and  really  as  to  guidance  and 
direction  in  the  way,  *  the  light  is  not  in  him.' 

But  this  was  only  part  of  what  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  in 
preparation  for  a  journey  that  would  issue  in  such  tremendous  con- 
sequences. He  next  spoke  of  Lazarus,  their  *  friend,'  as  ^fallen 
asleep' — in  the  frequent  Jewish  (as  well  as  Christian)  figurative 
sense  of  it,'  and  of  His  going  there  to  wake  him  out  of  sleep.  The 
disciples  would  naturally  connect  this  mention  of  His  going  to 
Lazarus  with  His  proposed  visit  to  Judssa,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to 
keep  Hun  from  the  latter,  interposed  that  there  could  be  no  need  for 
>  48  to  the  Jewish  utut  of  the  expression  'sleep'  for  death,  see  Book  HL  fiwpv  zzvi 
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going  to  LasanxSi  smce  deep  was,  according  to  Jewish  notions,  one  of    CHAP, 
the  BIZ,*  or,  according  to  others,^  five  symptoms  or  crises  in  recovery      XXI 
from  dangerous  illness.     And  when  the  Lord  then  plainly  stated  it,  .5^  „^ 
'Lasams  died/  adding,  what  should  have  aroused  their  attention,  »Ber.B.so 
that  for  their  sakes  He  was  glad  He  had  not  been  in  Bethany  before 
the  event,  because  now  that  would  come  which  would  work  faith  in 
them,  and  proposed  to  go  to  the  dead  Lazarus — even  then,  their  whole 
attention  was  so  absorbed  by  the  certainty  of  danger  to  their  loved 
Teacher,  that  Thomas  had  only  one  thought :  since  it  was  to  be  so,  let 
them  go  and  die  with  Jesus.     So  little  had  they  understood  the 
figurative  language  about  the  twelve  hours  on  which  God's  sun  shone 
to  light  us  on  our  way ;  so  muck  did  they  need  the  lesson  of  faith  to 
be  taught  them  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus ! 

We  already  know  the  quiet  happy  home  of  Bethany.'  When 
Jesus  reached  it,  ^  He  found ' — probably  from  those  who  met  Him  by 
the  way'* — ^that  Lazarus  had  been  abready  four  days  in  the  grave,  •oomp.si. 
According  to  custom,  he  would  be  buried  the  same  day  that  he  had 
died.'  Supposing  his  death  to  have  taken  place  when  the  message  J^f ^ff*J^'  , 
fiir  help  was  first  delivered,  while  Jesus  continued  after  that  two  whole  ^^'"^  *^  ^ 
days  in  the  place  where  He  was,  this  would  leave  about  a  day  for  Hiti 
journey  fixnn  Persa  to  Bethany.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  the  exact 
place  of  His  stay ;  but  it  must  have  been  some  well-known  centre  of 
activity  in  Perssa,  since  the  sisters  of  Bethany  had  no  difficulty  in 
sending  their  messenger.  At  the  same  time  we  also  infer  that,  at  least 
at  this  period,  some  kind  of  communication  must  have  existed  between 
Chiist  and  Hir  more  intimate  disciples  and  friends — such  as  the 
family  of  Bethany — by  which  they  were  kept  informed  of  the  general 
plan  of  His  Mission-journeys,  and  of  any  central  station  of  His  tem- 
porary sqjoum.  If  Christ  at  that  time  occupied  such  a  central  station, 
we  can  the  more  readily  understand  how  some  of  His  Galilean  dis- 
ciplra  may,  for  a  brief  space,  have  been  absent  at  their  Galilean 
liraies  when  the  tidings  about  Lazarus  arrived.  Their  absence  may 
f^lMn  the  prominent  position  taken  by  Thomas ;  perhaps,  also,  in 
part,  tho  omission  of  this  narrative  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  One 
otiier  point  may  be  of  interest.  Supposing  the  journey  to  Bethany 
to  have  occupied  a  day,  we  would  suggest  the  following  as  the  order 
of  events.  The  messenger  of  the  Sisters  left  Bethany  on  the  Sunday 
(it  oonid  not  have  been  on  the  Sabbath),  and  reached  Jesus  on  the 

>  Bee  ciM^fe.  V.  of  this  Book.  eziiianition  in  His  great  Humiliation  of 

*  In  ^^^  cue  Christ's  inqniiy  would      *  becoming  obedient^ 
m^^gp  ^|>f^r^fina   of  Hie  self- 
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Monday.  Christ  continued  in  Persaa  other  two  days,  till  Wednesday, 
and  arrived  at  Bethany  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  the  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrists  against  Christ  took  place,  while  He  rested  in  Bethany  on 
the  Friday,  and,  of  course,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  returned  to  Persea  and 

*  Ephraim '  on  the  Sunday. 

This  may  be  a  convenient  place  for  adding  to  the  account  already 
given,*  in  connection  with  the  burying  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain, 
such  further  particulars  of  the  Jewish  observances  and  rites,'  as  may 
illustrate  the  present  history.  Referring  to  the  previous  description, 
we  resume,  in  imagination,  our  attendance  at  the  point  where  Christ 
met  the  bier  at  Nain  and  again  gave  life  to  the  dead.  But  we 
remember  that,  as  we  are  now  in  Judssa,  the  hired  mourners*^ 
both  mourning-men  (for  there  were  such)  and  mourning-women— 
would  follow,  and  not,  as  in  Galilee,  precede,  the  body.'  From  the 
narrative  we  infer  that  the  burial  of  Lazarus  did  not  take  plcLce  in  a 
common  burying-ground,  which  was  never  nearer  a  town  than  50 
cubits,*  dry  and  rocky  places  being  chosen  in  preference.  Here  the 
graves  must  be  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  apart.  It  was  deemed  a 
dishonour  to  the  dead  to  stand  on,  or  walk  over,  the  turf  of  a  grave. 
Roses  and  other  flowers  seem  to  have  been  planted  on  graves.*  But 
cemeteries,  or  common  burying-places,  appear  in  earliest  times  to 
have  been  used  only  for  the  poor,**  or  for  strangers.®  In  Jerusalem 
there  were  also  two  places  where  executed  criminals  were  buried.** 
All  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  outside  the  City.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence,  that  every  place  had  not  its  own  burying-ground ; 
and  that,  not  unfrequently,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  trans- 
port of  bodies.*  Indeed,  a  burying-place  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
ten  requisites  for  every  fiilly-organised  Jewish  community.*  The 
names  given,  both  to  the  graves  and  to  the  burying-place  itself,  are 
of  interest.  As  regards  the  former,  we  mention  such  as  *  the  house  of 
silence ; '  •  *  the  house  of  stone ; ' '  *  the  hostelry,*  or,  literally,  *  place 
where  you  spend  the  night ; '  *  the  couch ;  *  *  the  resting-place ; '  *  the 
valley  of  the  multitude,*  or  '  of  the  dead.'    The  cemetery  was  called 

*  the  house  of  graves  ; ' »  or  *  the  court  of  burying ; '  and  *  the  house  of 
eternity.'     By  a  euphemism,  *  to  die  *  was  designated  as  *  going  to 


*  When  relating  the  history  of  the 
raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  Book 
III.  cnap.  XX. 

*  An  interesting  account  (to  which  I 
woold  acknowledge  obligations)  is  given 
in  a  brochure  by  Dr.  PerUt,  reprinted 
from  IhsmksVt  Monatsschrift. 

*  Shabb.  153  a;  oomp.  also  as  regards 
Jenualem  (where  the  Galilean  custom 


preraUed),  Semooh.  iiL  6. 

*  Comp.  P^lsi,  u.  s.  p.  26. 

'  Children  under  a  montli  were  buried 
without  the  ceremonial  of  mourning. 

'  These  were:  a  law  oonrt,  ptovision 
f6r  the  poor,  a  synagogae,  a  pablio  bath, 
a  ftfOMMif,  a  doctor,  a  sotgeon,  a  sorlbi^ 
a  butcher,  and  a  sohoolmarter. 
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rests '  ' being  completed ; '  '  being  gathered  to  the  world '  or  ^  to  the     OHAP. 
home   of  light ; '   *  being  withdrawn/  or  '  hidden/     Burial  without      XXI 
coffin  aeema  to  have  continued  the  practice  for  a  considerable  time,  and  ^^     ' 
rules  are  given  how  a  pit,  the  size  of  the  body,  was  to  be  dug,  and 
Borronnded  hy  a  wall  of  loose  stones  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  earth. 
When  afterwards  earth-burials  had  to  be  vindicated   against  the 
Parsee  idea  of  cremation,  Jewish  divines  more  fully  discussed  the 
question  of  burial,  and  described  the  committal  of  the  body  to  the 
gronnd  as  a  sort  of  expiation.*    It  was  a  curious  later  practice,  that  •  8Anh.46» 
children  who  had  died  a  few  days  after  birth  were  circumcised  on  their 
graves.    Children  not  a  month  old  were  buried  without  coffin  or 
laooming,  and,  as  some  have  thought,  in  a  special  place.^    In  con-  ^Keth.so» 
aection  with  a  recent  controversy  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  just  as  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  Gentiles  might  be 
fed  and  nursed  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jews,  so  their  dead  might  be 
buried  with  those  of  the  Jews,  though  not  in  their  graves.®      On  the  •oitt.ei* 
other  hand,  a  wicked  person  should  not  be  buried  close  to  a  sage.*  *sanh.47« 
Suicides  were  not  accorded  all  the  honours  of  those  who  had  died  a 
atoral  death,  and  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  laid  in  a 
jpecial  place,  whence  the  relatives  might  after  a  time  remove  their  ,      ^^^ 
The  burial  terminated  by  casting  earth  on  the  grave.'  'Ber.  8  a 

But,  as  already  stated,  Lazarus  was,  as  became  his  station,  not 
in  a  cemetery,  but  in  his  own  private  tomb  in  a  cave — probably 
a  garden,  the  favourite  place  of  interment.     Though  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Jesus,  he  was  evidently  not  regarded  as  an 
i^DOState  from  the  Synagogue.    For,  every  indignity  was  shown  at  the 
of  an  apostate ;  people  were  even  to  array  themselves  in  white 
ive  garments  to  make  demonstration  of  joy.'    Here,  on  the  con-  t8aiudh.i 
,  as  we  gather  from  the  sequel,  every  mark  of  sympathy,  respect, 
d  sorrow  had  been  shown  by  the  people  in  the  district  and  by 
in  the  neighbouring  Jerusalem.     In  such  case  it  would  be 
AS  a  privilege  to  obey  the  Rabbinic  direction  of  accompanying 
6  dead,  so  as  to  show  honour  to  the  departed  and  kindness  to  the 
Yors.     As  the  sisters  of  Bethany  were  *  disciples,'  we  may  well 
ieve  that  some  of  the  more  extravagant  demonstrations  of  grief 
ere,  if  not  dispensed  with,  yet  modified.     We  can  scarcely  believe, 
^s>Kuit  the  hired  *  mourners '  would  alternate  between  extravagant  praises  hsemach.!.! 
^f  the  dead  and  calls  upon  the  attendants  to  lament ;  ^  or  that,  as  was  'MoedK.s7» 
^lieir  wont,  they  would  strike  on  their  breast,  beat  their  hands,  and  there  Uao 
^aih  about  their  feet,^  or  break  into  wails  and  mourning  songs,  alone  their^^^ 
^  in  ehonis.^    In  all  probability,  however,  the  funeral  oration  would  *""*^"*" 
lie  deliyertdr-M  in  the  case  of  all  distinguished  persons  ^--either  in  ^ui. 
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BOOK     the  hoase,^  or  at  one  of  the  stations  where  the  bearers  changed,  or 
IV         at  the  burying-place ;  perhaps,  if  they  passed  it,  in  the  Synagogue.* 
It  has  previously  been  noted,  what  extravagant  value  was,  in  later 


100  6  times,  attached  to  these  orations,  as  indicating  both  a  man's  life  on 

fcMcjf.  J8a,»  earth  and  his  place  in  heaven.*    The  dead  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
mo  sent,  listening  to  the  words  of  the  speaker  and  watching  the  expres- 

sion on  the  faces  of  the  hearers.     It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 

•  Manjr  of      reproduce  fraomients  from  these  orations.*    Their  character  is  suffi- 

thcm  in  *  o 

MoodK.u    ciently  indicated  by  the  above  remarks.* 

When  thinking  of  these  tombs  in  gardens,'  we  so  naturally  revert 
to  that  which  for  three  days  held  the  Lord  of  Life,  that  all  details 
become  deeply  interesting.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  give  them 
here  rather  than  afterwards  to  interrupt,  by  such  inquiries,  our  solemn 
thoughts  in  presence  of  the  Crucified  Christ.  Not  only  the  rich,  but 
even  those  moderately  well-to-do,  had  tombs  of  their  own,  which 
probably  were  acquired  and  prepared  long  before  they  were  needed, 

•  BabaB.       and  treated  and  inherited  as  private  and  personal  property.*     In 

such  caves,  or  rock-hewn  tombs,  the  bodies  were  laid,  having  been 
f  Bcr.  5S  a      anoiutcd  with  many  spices,'  with  myrtle,*  aloes,  and,  at  a  later  period, 

•  Beu.6o     ^^^  ^^jj  hyssop,  rose-oil,  and  rose-water.     The  body  was  dressed 

and,  at  a  later  period,  wrapped,  if  possible,  in  the  worn  cloths  in 
»iiog.i6  6     which  originally  a  Roll  of  the  Law  had  been  held.**    The  *  tombs' 
BaShaMote.  ^®^  either  *  rock-hewn,'  or  natural  *  caves'*  or  else  large  walled 
a  li?^     vaults,  with  niches  along  the  sides.     Such  a  '  cave'  or  *  vault 'of  4 
cubits'  (6  feet)  width,  6  cubits'  (9  feet)  length,  and  4  cubits'  (6  feet) 
height,  contained  '  niches '  for  eight  bodies — three  on  each  of  the 
longitudinal  sides,  and  two  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance.     Each 
•niche'  was  4  cubits  (6  feet)  long,  and  had  a  height  of  seven  «id 
a  width  of  six  handbreadths.     As  these  burying  *•  niches  '  were  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  walls,  they  were  called  Kukhin}      The  larger  caves 
or  vaults  were  6  cubits  (9  feet)  wide,  and  8  cubits  (12  feet)  long,  and 
held  thirteen  bodies — four  along  each  side-wall,  three  opposite  to,  and 
»B^B.      one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.^    These  figures  apply,  of  course, 
only  to  what  the  Law  required,  when  a  vault  had  been  contracted  for. 
When  a  person  constructed  one  for  himself,  the  dimensions  of  the  walls 
and  the  number  of  Kuhhin  might,  of  course,  vary.     At  the  entrance 

*  See  Zuns,  Zor  Gcsch.  u.  Liter,  pp.  304  '  Nteolai  (De  Sepnlohr.  Hebr.,  a  book 

to  458.     In  Meed  E.  25  d  we  have  the  of  no  great  value)  gives  a  piotocial  illos- 

miracnloos   portents    at    the  death  of  tration  at  p.  170. 

great  Rabbis  :oolamns  weeping  or  statues  *  Not  Kohim,    On   the  diflEerenoe,  as 

flattening   or  bur;iiing,    blood    flowing,  regards  Uie  entrance  into  these  oav6S» 

stars  appearing,  trees  aprooced>  arches  between  Jewish  and  PhoBnidan  tombsL 

)Mndinj^,&0.  i9eafi4l9r^'Hetb«Qd]foabb>W. 


vl.8 
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to  the  vault  was  '  a  court  *  6  cnbitB  (9  feet)  square,  to  hold  the  bier  and     CHAP, 
its  bearers.    Sometimes  two  '  caves '  opened  on  this  ^  conrt.'    But  it      ^^^ 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  second  '  cave,'  spoken  of,  was  intended  ~' 

AS  an  ossary  '  (pasarium).     Certain  it  is,  that  aiter  a  time  the  bones 
were  collected  and  put  into  a  box  or  coffin,  having  first  been  anointed 
with  wine  and  oil,  and  beiug  held  together  by  wrappings  of  doths.^  jlTt''^ 
This  circumstance  explains  the  existence  of  tiie  mortuary  chests,  or  ^^JfiJf^^* 
osieopJuigiy  so  frequently  found  in  the  tombs  of  Palestine  by  late 
explorers,  who  have  been  unable  to  explain  their  meaning.*    This 
nndeamess*  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when  we  read,  for  example,  of 
such  a  *  chest '  as  found  in  a  cave  near  Bethany.^    One  of  the  ex-  *  "y»''«^ 
plorers*  has  discovered  on  them  fragments  of  Hebrew  inscriptions.  i«n,F.4N 
Up  to  the  present,  only  few  Hebrew  memorial  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  in  Palestine.     The  most  interesting  are  those  in  or  near 
Jerusalem,  dating  from  the  first  century  B.C.  to  the  first  A.C.*    There 
are,  also,  many  inscriptions  found  on  Jewish  tombs  out  of  Palestine  (in 
Home,  and  other  places),  written  in  bad  Greek  or  Latin,  containing, 
perhaps,  a  Hebrew  wo?  rl,  and  generally  ending  with  Shalom^  '  peace/ 
and  adorned  with  Jewish  symbols,  such  as  the  Seven-branched  Candle- 
stick, the  Ark,  the  festive  emblems  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
others.*    In  general,  the  advice  not  to  read  such  inscriptions,®  as  it  •  ^o'v-  i»l 
would  affect  the  sight,  seems  to  imply  the  common  practice  of  having 
memorial  inscriptions  in  Hebrew.     They  appear  to  have  been  graven 
either  on  the  lid  of  the  mortuary  chest,  or  on  the  Oolel,  or  great  stone 
*  rolled '  at  the  entrance  to  the  vault,  or  to  the  *  court '  leading  into  it, 
or  else  on  the  inside  walls  of  yet  another  erection,  made  over  the  vaults 


of  the  wealthy,*  and  which  was  supposed  to  complete  the  burying-  *™tiiex. 

Btatedin 
MoedK.81^ 

These  small  buildings  surmounting  the  graves  may  have  served  iin«7-» 


place,  or  Q$bher. 
These  small 

as  shelter  to  those  who  visited  the  tombs.     They  also  served  as 
*  monuments,'  ^  of  which  we  read  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Apocrypha,'  ^^^v^Si 


'  This  partly  depends  whether,  with 
Sa$hi  and  Perlen  (p.  29),  we  regard 
K^23t3  ^1  as  an  ouarriwn^  or,  with  Levy,  re^ 
gard  it  as  -B  t<0Vt3  ^3*  *  house  of  moom- 
£ig,*  Ber.  6  h  (oomp.  Schwab  ad  loc.)* 

*  Comp.  letters,  (a)  by  Dr.  Chaplin^ 
Qoart  Stat.  Oct.  1873,  p.  165;  (h)  by  M. 
ClermoHt'OanneaUt  Ap.  1874,  pp.  95,  &c. ; 
(o)  Dr.  CkapUn,  Qiiart.  Stat.  Jan.  1876,  p. 
9 ;  {d)  Art.  by  Capt.  Gander ^  ib.  pp.  18, 
ftc. 

*  See,  especially,  Oapt.  WU»otCi  Report 
In  the  ihiid  Quart.  Stat  (1869),  pp.  66, 


<  M.  CUrmtnU'Gavvenn, 

»  The  Buppoi«ed  ancient  (pre-Christian, 
Israelitish)  inscriptions  in  the  Crimea  are 
now  generally  ascribed  to  a  much  later 
date.    Comp.  Jlarkavy,  Altjdd.  Denkni. 

•  See  Schurer,  Qemeinde  Verf.  d.  Juden 
in  Rom.  Sehurer  has  collected  forty-five 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. 

'  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  some  of 
the  sages,  it  was  declared  that  they  needed 
not  monuments;  their  deeds  were  their 
monomentB  (Jec  Sheq^  iL  7,  p.  47  #> 
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and  in  Josepkus.^  ^  In  Babbinic  writings  they  are  frequently  men- 
tioned, chiefly  by  the  name  Nephesh,'^  *  soul/  *  person ' — transferred 
in  the  sense  of  ^ monument/^  or,  by  the  more  Scriptural  name 
of  bamahy*  or,  by  the  Greco-Aramaic,*  or  the  Hebrew  designation 
for  a  building  generally.  But  of  gravestones  with  inscriptions  we 
cannot  find  any  record  in  Talmudic  works.  At  the  same  time, 
the  place  where  there  was  a  vault  or  a  grave  was  marked  by  a 
stone,   which   was  kept  whitened,^  to  warn  the  passer-by  against 

defilement.* 

We  are  now  able  fully  to  realise  all  the  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings in  the  burial  and  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Jesus  had  come  to  Bethany.  But  in  the  house  of  mourning  they 
knew  it  not.  As  Bethany  was  only  about  fifteen  furlongs— or  about 
two  miles — from  Jerusalem,  many  from  the  City,  who  were  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  what  was  evidently  a  distinguished  family,  had 
come  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  most  binding  Rabbinic  directions— 
that  of  comforting  the  mourners.  In  the  funeral  procession  the 
sexes  had  been  separated,  and  the  practice  probably  prevailed  even  at 
that  time  for  the  women  to  return  alone  from  the  grave.  This  may 
explain  why  afterwards  the  women  went  and  returned  alone  to  the 
Tomb  of  our  Lord.  The  mourning,  which  began  before  the  burial,* 
had  been  shared  by  the  friends  who  sat  silent  on  the  ground,  or  were 
busy  preparing  the  mourning  meal.  As  the  company  left  the  dead, 
each  had  taken  leave  of  the  deceased  with  a  *  Depart  in  peace ! '  • 
Then  they  had  formed  into  lines,  through  which  the  mourners  passed 
amidst  expressions  of  sympathy,  repeated  (at  least  seven  times)  as 
the  procession  halted  on  the  return  to  the  house  of  mourning.'  Then 
began  the  mourning  in  the  house,  which  really  lasted  thirty  days,  of 
which  the  first  three  were  those  of  greatest,  the  others,  during  the 
seven  days,  or  the  special  week  of  sorrow,  of  less  intense  mourning. 
But  on  the  Sabbath,  as  Gk>d's  holy  day,  all  mourning  was  intermitted^- 
and  so  ^  they  rested  on  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  commandment/ 

In  that  household  of  disciples  this  mourning  would  not  have 


'  The  first  gives  an  exaggerated  acoonnt 
of  the  g^reat  monament  erected  by  Simon 
Haccabeos  in  honour  of  his  father  and 
brothers ;  the  second  refers  to  a  monan^ent 
erected  by  Herod  over  the  tomb  of  David. 

'  On  the  use  of  the  word  Nephah  as 
meaning  not  only  •  soul  *  and  'person,*  but 
HB  ai  )plied  also  to  the  body,  the  reader  wiU 
find  some  very  interesting  remarks  in  the 
▲pp.  Not  MitfoeU.  to  PooooVi  Porta  Moieds, 


pp.  19.  20,  and  75-78,  and  in  AfmM^ 
Tnes  Ling.  Sanct.  ooL  1668,  ko, 

*  Ezek.  zliiL  7.  Probably  the  seoond 
clause  of  Is.  liii.  9  should  re^d  thus: 
*  And  with  the  rich  His  aepulofare.' 

*  Dion- 

*  On  the  subject  of  'mouniing*  I 
must  refer  generaUy  to  the  oorrespondiiiff 
chapter  In  *  Skelohet  of  Jewish  Socdu 
Life.' 
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^flBomed  such  violent  forms,  as  when  we  read  that  the  women  were  in     CHAP, 
tti©  habit  of  tearing  out  their  hair,*  or  of  a  Rabbi  who  publicly  scourged       XXI 

^ttmself.'*    But  we  know  how  the  dead  would  be  spoken  of.     In  death  ,  j„  ^^ 

the  two  woilds  were  said  to  meet  and  kiss.*     And  now  they  who  *-8 

W  passed  away  beheld  Ood.^    They  were  at  rest.     Such  beautiful  Nath.si 

passages  as  Ps.  cxii.  6,  Prov.  x.  7,*  Is.  xi.  10,  last  clause,  and  Is.  Ivii.  Veb«m.4d 

2/  were  applied  to  them.    Nay,  the  holy  dead  should  be  called  '  living.'  <  siphr«, 

In  troth,  they  knew  about  us,  and  unseen  still  surrounded  us.'    Nor  .^.^.T* 

fliioiild  they  ever  be  mentioned  without  adding  a  blessing  on  their  ^sbabb. 

moDoiy>  "^;i8ft. 

In  this  spirit,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  Jews  were  now  *  comforting '  seH^^ 
tko  listens.    They  may  have  repeated  words  like  those  quoted  as  the  ^Yomassfr; 
oondnsion  of  such  a  consolatory  speech :  *  *  May  the  Lord  of  consola-  ,  KethuK 
*>oxis  (nnaru  Via)  comfort  you !     Blessed  be  He  Who  comforteth  the  ®  * 
mourners  ! '     But  they  could  scarcely  have  imagined  how  literally  a 
wish  like  this  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.     For,  already,  the  message 
had  reached  Martha,  who  was  probably  in  one  of  the  outer  apart- 
ments of  the  house :  Jesus  is  coming !     She  hastened  to  meet  the 
Master.    Not  a  word  of  complaint,  not  a  murmur,  nor  doubt,  escaped 
her  lipe — only  what  during  those  four  bitter  days  these  two  sisters 
must  have  been  so  often  saying  to  each  other,  when  the  luxury  of 
solitude  was  allowed  them,  that  if  He  had  been  there,  their  brother 
would  not  have  died.     And,  ^ven  now — when  it  was  all  too  late — when 
tliey  had  not  received  what  they  had  asked  of  Him  by  their  messenger, 
it  must  have  been,  because  He  had  not  asked  it,  though  He  had  said 
that  this  sickness  was  not  unto  death ;  or  else  because  He  had  delayed 
to  work  it  till  He  would  come.     And  still  she  held  fast  by  it,  that 
even  now  God  would  give  Him  whatsoever  He  asked.     Or,  did  they 
nwan  more  :  were  they  such  words  of  unconscious  prophecy,  or  sight 
vd  sound  of  heavenly  things,  as  sometimes  come  to  us  in  our  passion 
rf  grief,  or  else  winged  thoughts  of  faith  too  soon  beyond  our  vision  ? 
Tkey  could  not  have  been  the  expression  of  any  reiJ  hope  of  the 
nuride  about  to  take  place,  or  Martha  would  not  have  afterwards 
BOQght  to  arrest  Him,  when  He  bade  them  roll  away  the  stone.     And 
yet  is  it  not  even  so,  that,  when  that  comes  to  us  which  our  faith  had 
<»U)B  dared  to  suggest,  if  not  to  hope,  we  feel  as  if  it  were  all  too 
great  and  impossible — that  a  very  physical  ^  cannot  be '  separates  us 
fitanit? 

It  was  in  very  truth  and  literality  that  the  Lord  meant  it,  when 
Batold  Martha  her  brother  would  rise  again,  although  she  under^ 
iliood  His  Words  of  the  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day.    In  answer, 
TOL.II.  \ 
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BOOK     Christ  pointed  ont  to  her  the  connection  between  Himself  and  the 
ly        Resurrection;  and,   what  He  spoke,  that  He   did  when  He  raised 

*■      *      '  Lazaras   from  the  dead.      The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  are  not 
special  gifts  either  to  the  Church  or  to  humanity,  but  are  connected 
with  the  Christ — the  outcome  of  Himself.    The  Resurrection  of  the 
Just  and  the  General  Resurrection  are  the  consequence  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  Church  and  humanity  in  general  stand  to  the  Christ. 
Without  the  Christ  there  would  have  been  no  Resurrection.    Most 
literally  He  is  the  Resirrection  and  the  Life — and  this,  the  new  teach* 
ing  about  the  Resurrection,  was  the  object  and  the  meaning  of  th« 
raising  of  Lazarus.     And  thus  is  this  raising  of  Lazarus  the  outlool^i 
also,  upon  His  own  Resurrection,  Who  is  *  the  first-fruits  from  tJ^® 
dead.' 

And  though  the  special,  then  present,  application,  or  rather 
festation  of  it,  would  be  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus — ^yet  this  teachin. 
that  accompanied  it,  is  to  *  all  believers : '  '  He  that  believeth  in  MT^^ 
even  if  [though]  he  die,  shall  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believetr:^ 
in  Me  shall  not  die  for  ever '  *  (unto  the  iEon) — where  possibly 
might,  for  commentation,  mentally  insert  the  sign  of  a  pause  ( 
between  the  words  *  die '  and  *  for  ever,'  or  *  unto  the  ^^n.'  It  C^ 
only  when  we  think  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  previous  words,  as  im  ^ 
plying  that  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  are  the  outcome  of  Himself^ 
and  come  to  us  only  through  Him  and  in  Him,  that  we  can  under^^ 
stand  the  answer  of  Martha  to  His  question  :  '  Believest  thou  this  r^ 
Yea,  Lord,  I  have  believed  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gd 

'  St  John  [with  special  reference  to  the  original  message  of  Christ  *],  He  that> 
cometh  into  the  world  ['  the  Coming  One  into  the  world  *  •=the  world's 
promised,  expected,  come  Saviour]. 

What  else  passed  between  them  we  can  only  gather  from  the  oon* 
text.  It  seems  that  the  Master  'called'  for  Mary.  This  message 
Martha  now  hasted  to  deliver,  although  *  secretly.'  Mary  was  pro- 
bably sitting  in  the  chamber  of  mourning,  with  its  upset  chairs  and 
couches,  and  other  melancholy  tokens  of  mourning,  as  was  the  custom ; 
surrounded  by  many  who  had  come  to  comfort  them ;  herself,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  silent,  her  thoughts  far  away  in  that  world  to,  and  of 
which  the  Master  was  to  her  '  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life/     As 

>  This  is  not  only  the  literal  rendering,  of  both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V. 
but    the    parallelism    of   the    previous  <  Possibly  it  might  be :  <  He  that  was 

member  of  the  sentence  (*  even  if  he  die,  to  come,'  or  should  oome,  Ukb  MQ    or 
shaU  live  '>--where  the  •  life '  is  nfith«r  .^  ^j^.^  ^^  .^  ^^^^^  y^       ^ 

the  spintual  nor  the  eternal,  but  ufe  in       ^-.^f' 

opposition  to  physical  death— seems  to  evidence  of   Hebnisnui  in  the  Fonith 

demand  this,  rather  than  the  rendering  OoepeL 
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she  heard  of  His  coming  and  call,  she  rose  '  qnickly/  and  the  Jews     CHAP, 
fiillowed  her,  nnder  the  impression  that  she  was  again  going  to  visit,       ^^ 
and  to  weep  at  the  tomb  of  her  brother.     For,  it  was  the  practice  to  .semLh.S' 
▼isit  the  grave,  especially  during  the  first  three  days.*  When  she  came  '^'^^  *• 
to  Jesus,  where  He  still  stood,  outside  Bethany,  she  was  forgetful  of 
all  annmd.     It  was,  as  if  sight  of  Him  melted  what  had  frozen  the 
tide  of  her  feelings.     She  could  only  fall  at  His  Feet,  and  repeat  the 
poor  words  with  which  she  and  her  sister  had  these  four  weary  days 
tried  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  sorrow :  poor  words  of  consolation, 
and  poor  words  of  faith,  which  she  did  not,  like  her  sister,  make  still 
poorer  by  adding  the  poverty  of  her  hope  to  that  of  her  faith— the 
poverty  of  the  future  to  that  of  the  past  and  present.     To  Martha 
that  had  been  the  maaimwnj  to  Mary  it  was  the  minimum  of  her  faith ; 
for  the  rest,  it  was  far,  far  better  to  add  nothing  more,  but  simply  to 
worship  at  His  Feet. 

It  must  have  been  a  deeply  touching  scene:  the  outpouring  of 
kef  sorrow,  the  absoluteness  of  her  faith,  the  mute  appeal  of  her 
tears.  And  the  Jews  who  witnessed  it  were  moved  as  she,  and 
wept  with  her.  What  follows  is  di£Scult  to  understand  ;  still  more 
difficult  to  explain :  not  only  from  the  choice  of  language,  which  is 
pecaliaily  difficult,  but  because  its  difficulty  springs  from  the  yet 
greater  difficulty  of  expressing  what  it  is  intended  to  describe.  The 
expression,  ^  groaned  in  spirit,'  cannot  mean  that  Christ  ^  was  moved 
with  indignation  in  the  spirit,'  since  this  could  not  have  been 
the  consequence  of  witnessing  the  tears  of  Mary  and  what,  we  feel 
sore,  was  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  Jews.  Of  the  various  interpre- 
titions,'  that  commends  itself  most  to  us,  which  would  render  the 
expression :  '  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit  and  troubled  Him- 
self.' One,  whose  insight  into  such  questions  is  peculiarly  deep,  has 
leminded  us*  that  *  the  miracles  of  the  Lord  were  not  wrought  by  the 
limple  word  of  power,  but  that  in  a  mysterious  way  the  element 
of  sympathy  entered  into  them.  He  took  away  the  sufferings  and 
^ieeoooo  of  men  in  some  sense  by  taking  them  upon  Himself.'  If,  ' 
with  this  most  just  view  of  His  Condescension  to,  and  union  with, 
iuunanity  as  its  Healer,  by  taking  upon  Himself  its  diseases,  we 
combine  the  statement  formerly  made  about  the  Resurrection,  as  not 
Ik  gift  or  boon  but  the  outcome  of  Himself — we  may,  in  some  way, 
not  understand,  but  be  able  to  gaze  into,  the  unfathomed  depth 

'  For  a  brief  bat  ezoellent  sommary  of  the  principal  yiews  on  the  subject,  see  Wett' 
«Ptt.ad]OQ. 
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BOOK     of   that  Theanthropic   fellow-Buffering    which  was    both  vicariou* 
IT       and  redemptive,  and  which,  before  He  became  the  Resurrection 

^^      '      '  to  Lazarus,  shook  His  whole  inner  Being,  when,  in  the  words  of 
St.  John,  '  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit  and  troubled  Himself.' 

And  now  every  trait  is  in  accord.     *  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ?  * 
So  truly  human— as  if  He,  Who  was  about  to  raise  the  dead,  n 
the  information  where  he  had  been  laid;  so  truly  human,  also, 
the  underlying  tenderness  of  the  personal  address,  and  in  the 
sorption  of  the  whole  Theanthropic  energy  on  the  mighty  bordecai 
about  to  be  lifted  and  lifted  away.     So,  also,  as  they  bade  Him  com< 
and  secj  were  the  tears  that  fell  from  Him  (iBd/cpvasp),  not  like  th< 
violent  lamentation  (i/cTsxufcsp)  that  burst  from  Him  at  sight  an 

•stLuke      ptophetid  view  of  doomed  Jerusalem^*    Yet  we  can  scarcely  thinlr*^ 
that  the  Jews  rightly  interpreted  it,  when  they  ascribed  it  only 
His  love  for  Lazarus.     But  surely  there  was  not  a  touch  either  a 
malevolence  or  of  irony^  only  what  we  feel  to  be  quite  natural  in  th 
circumstances,  when  some  of  them  asked  it  aloud :  '  Could  not  thift^ 
One,  Which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  wrought  so  that  [iii 
order]  this  one  also  should  not  die  ? '     Scarcely  was  it  even  unbelief. 
They  had  so  lately  witnessed  in  Jerusalem  that  Miracle,  such  as  had 

kst  John  '  not  been  heard '  ^  since  the  world  began,'  ^  that  it  seemed  difficult  to 
understand  how,  seeing  there  was  the  will  (in  His  affection  for  Lazams), 
there  was  not  the  power — not  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  for  that  did 
not  occur  to  them,  but  to  prevent  his  dying.  Was  there,  then,  a 
bai'rier  in  death  ?  And  it  was  this,  and  not  indignation,  which  once 
more  caused  that  Theanthropic  recurrence  upon  Himself,  when  again 
'  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit.' 

And  now  they  were  at  the  cave  which  was  Lazarus'  tomb.  He 
bade  them  roll  aside  the  great  stone  which  covered  its  entrance.' 
Amidst  the  awful  pause  which  preceded  obedience,  one  voice  only  Was 
raised.  It  was  that  of  Martha.  Jesus  had  not  spoken  of  liaising 
Lazarus.  But  what  was  about  to  be  done  ?  She  could  Bcarody  have 
thought  that  He  merely  wished  to  gaze  once  more  upon  the  filbe 
of  the  dead.  Something  nameless  had  seized  her.  She  dttfod  not 
believe;  she  dared  not  disbelieve.  Did  she,  perhaps,  not  diead  a 
fkilure,  but  feel  misgivings,  when  thinking  of  Christ  as  in  presence  of 
commencing  corruption  before  these  Jews — and  yet,  ks  we  so  often 
still  love  Him  even  in  unbelief?  It  was  the  conunoii  Jewish  ideA  thai) 
corruption  commenced  on  the  fourth  day,  that  the  drop  of  gall  which 

*  In  St.  John  xL  41  the  words, '  from  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid.*  ^M^hild  t^ 
omitted,  M  not  in  the  beet  MSB.  ^  -w^wu  do 
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bad  flJlen  from  the  sword  of  the  Angel  and  caused  death,  was  then     OEAF. 
working  its  e£kot,  and  that,  as  the  face  changed,  the  sonl  took  its      2X1 


-r— — 


final  leave  from  the  resting-place  of  the  body.*    Only  one  sentence 
Jesos  qpake  of  gentle  reproof,  of  reminder  of  what  He  had  said  to  »;  ^-J^ 
her  just  before,  and  of  the  message  He  had  sent  when  first  He  heard  b.  is 
of  Lazaros'  illness,^  but,  oh,  so  full  of  calm  majesty  and  oonscioasness  »8t  Joto 
of  Divine  strength.    And  now  the  stone  was  rolled  away.   We  all  feel 
that  the  fitting  thing  here  was  prayer — ^yet  not  petition,  but  thanks- 
giving that  the  Father  '  heard '  Him,  not  as  regarded  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  which  was  His  Own  Work,  but  in  the  ordering  and  arrange 
ing  of  all  the  circumstances — alike  the  petition  and  the  thanksgiving 
having  for  their  object  them  that  stood  by,  for  He  knew  that  the 
Father  always  heard  Him:   that  so  they  might  believe,  that  the 
Father  had  sent  Him.     Sent  of  the  Father — ^not  come  of  Himself,  not 
sent  of  Satan — and  sent  to  do  His  Will! 

And  in  doing  this  Will,  He  was  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life. 
One  loud  command  spoken  into  that  silence ;  one  loud  call  to  that 
sleeper;  on/)  fiash  of  God's  Own  Light  into  that  darkness,  and  the 
wheels  of  life  again  moved  at  the  outgoing  of  The  Life.  And,  still 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  graveclothes  ['  bands,'  TdkhHkhin'],  and  his 
fkce  with  the  napkin,  Lazarus  stood  forth,  shuddering  and  silent,  in 
Hke  cold  light  of  earth's  day.  In  that  multitude,  now  more  pale  and 
shuddering  than  the  man  bound  in  the  graveclothes,  the  Only  One 
majestically  calm  was  He,  Who  before  bad  been  so  deeply  moved  and 
troubled  Himself,  as  He  now  bade  them  '  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go.' 

We  know  no  more.  Holy  Writ  in  this  also  proves  its  Divine 
authorship  and  the  reality  of  what  is  here  recorded.  The  momentarily 
lifted  veil  has  again  fallen  over  the  darkness  of  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
in  which  is  only  the  Ark  of  His  Presence  and  the  cloudy  incense  of 
our  worship.  What  happened  afterwards — how  they  loosed  him, 
what  they  said,  what  thanks,  or  praise,  or  worship,  the  sisters  spoke, 
and  what  were  Lazarus'  first  words,  we  know  not.  And  better  so. 
Did  Lazarus  remember  aught  of  the  late  past,  or  was  not  rather  the 
rending  of  the  grave  a  real  rending  from  the  past :  the  awakening  so 
sudden,  the  transition  so  great,  that  nothing  of  the  bright  vision 
remained,  but  its  impress — just  as  a  marvellously  beautiful  Jewish 
legend  has  it,  that  before  entering  this  world,  the  soul  of  a  child  has 
seen  all  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  past,  present,  and  future ;  but  that, 
as  the  Angel  strikes  it  on  the  mouth  to  waken  it  into  this  world,  all 
of  the  other  has  passed  from  the  mind  ?  Again  we  say :  We  know 
not — and  it  is  better  so. 
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And  here  abraptly  breaks  off  this  narratiye.  Some  of  those 
had  seen  it  believed  on  Him ;  others  harried  back  to  Jerosalei 
tell  it  to  the  Pharisees.  Then  was  hastily  gathered  a  meeting  oi 
Sanhedrists,^  not  to  judge  Him,  but  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  c 
That  He  was  really  doing  these  miracles,  there  conld  be  no  qnei 
among  them.  Similarly,  all  but  one  or  two  had  no  doubt  as  U 
source  of  these  miracles.  If  real,'  they  were  of  Satanic  agency- 
all  the  more  tremendous  they  were,  the  more  certainly  so. 
whether  really  of  Satanic  power,  or  mei'ely  a  Satanic  delusion, 
thing,  at  least,  was  evident,  that,  if  He  were  let  alone,  all  men  w 
believe  on  Him.  And  then,  if  He  headed  the  Messianic  movei 
of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  alike  the  Jewish  City  and  Temple,  and  I 
as  a  nation,  would  perish  in  the  fight  with  Rome.  But  what 
to  be  done?  They  had  not  the  courage  of,  though  the  wish 
judicial  murder,  till  he  who  was  the  High-Priest,  Caiaphas,  remi: 
them  of  the  well-known  Jewish  adage,  that  it  'is  better  one 
should  die,  than  the  community  perish.'  •  Yet,  even  so,  he  who  s 
was  the  High-Priest ;  and  for  the  last  time,  ere  in  speaking 
sentence  he  spoke  it  for  ever  as  against  himself  and  the  offic 
held,  spake  through  him  God's  Voice,  not  as  regards  the  couns 
murder,  but  this,  that  His  Death  should  be  '  for  that  nation ' — 
as  St.  John  adds,  not  only  for  Israel,  but  to  gather  into  one  foL 
the  now  scattered  children  of  God. 

This  was  the  last  prophecy  in  Israel ;  with  the  sentence  of  d 
on  Israel's  true  High-Priest  died  prophecy  in  Israel,  died  Isi 
High-Priesthood.     It  had  spoken  sentence  upon  itself. 

This  was  the  first  Friday  of  dark  resolve.  Henceforth  it 
needed  to  concert  plans  for  carrying  it  out.  Some  one,  per 
Nicodemus,  sent  word  of  the  secret  meeting  and  resolution  of 
Sanhedrists.  That  Friday  and  the  next  Sabbath  Jesus  restec 
Bethany,  with  the  same  majestic  calm  which  He  had  shown  al 
grave  of  Lazarus.  Then  He  withdrew,  far  away  to  the  obscure  boi 
of  Perasa  and  Galilee,  to  a  city  of  which  the  very  location  is 
unknown.'  And  there  He  continued  with  His  disciples,  withdi 
from  the  Jews — ^till  He  would  make  His  final  entrance  into  Jemsa 


*  On  the  Sanhedrin,  see  further,  in 
Book  V. 

*  The  doubt  as  to  their  reality  would, 
of  coarse,  come  from  the  Saddncees  in 
the  Sanhedrin.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  both  Caiaphas  and  the  Chief  Priests 
belonged  to  that  party. 

*  The  «oity'  'oaUed   I^kraim'   has 


not  been  localised.  Most  modem  w 
identify  it  with  the  Bphraim,  or  Bp 
of  2  Chron.  ziii.  19,  in  the  neighbow 
of  Bethel,  and  near  the  wUdeme 
Bethaven.  Bat  the  text  seems  to  re 
a  place  in  Persea  and  close  to  Gi 
Comp.  p.  127. 
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brief  time  of  rest  and  quiet  converse  with  His  disciples  in  the     cHAP. 
retixement  of  Ephraim  was  past,  and  the  Savionr  of  men  prepared  for      XXU 
Ff-ja  last  jonmey  to  Jerusalem.     All  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  mark  '      '     ' 
drnia,  although  with  varying  details.*     From  the  mention  of  Galilee  •stMatt 
bfV'  St.  Matthew,  and  by  St.  Luke  of  Samaria  and  Galilee — or  more  stMarkx. 
<x>nectly,  ^  between  (along  the  frontiers  of)  Samaria  and  Galilee/  we  xtil  u 
iXiAy  conjecture  that,  on  leaving  Ephraim,  Christ  made  a  very  brief 
detour  along  the  northern  frontier  to  some  place  at  the  southern 
^ider  of  Galilee — perhaps  to  meet  at  a  certain  point  those  who  were 
to  accompany  Him  on  His  final  journey  to  Jerusalem.     This  sugges- 
taon,  for  it  is  no  more,  is  in  itself  not  improbable,  since  some  of 
Christ's  immediate  followers  might  naturally  wish  to  pay  a  brief  visit 
to  iheir  friends  in  Galilee  before  going  up  to  Jerusalem.     And  it  is 
fbrther  confirmed  by  the  notice  of  St.  Mark,^  that  among  those  who  ^st-Hark 
bad  fidlowed  Christ  there  were  *  many  women  which  came  up  with 
Him  unto  Jerusalem.'     For,  we   can   scarcely  suppose  that  these 
'many  women'  had  gone  with  Him  in  the  previous  autumn  from 
Galilee  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nor  that  they  were  with  Him  at 
tlie  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  or  had  during  the  winter  followed  Him 
tluough  Peitea,  nor  yet  that  they  had  been  at  Bethany.'     All  these 
difficulties  are  obviated  if,  as  suggested,  we  suppose  that  Christ  had 
passed  firom  Ephraim  along  the  border  of  Samaria  to  a  place  in 
GUilee,  there  to  meet  such  of  His  disciples  as  would  go  up  with  Him 

'  Indeed,  any  lengthened  journeying,      Not  so,  of  course,  the  travelling  in  the 
•ad  lor  an  Indefinite  porpose,  would  have      festive  band  up  to  the  Paschal  Feast. 
Iimh  qidte  oontnEry  to  Jewish  manners. 
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to  Jerasalem.  The  whole  company  would  then  form  one  of  those 
festive  bands  which  travelled  to  the  Paschal  Feast,  nor  would  there 
be  anything  strange  or  unusual  in  the  appearance  of  such  a  band,  in 
this  instance  under  the  leadership  of  Jesus. 

Another  and  deeply  important  notice,  furnished  by  SS.  Matthew 
and  Mark,  is,  that  during  this  journey  through  PersBa,  *  great  multi- 
tudes '  resorted  to,  and  followed  Him,  and  that  '  He  healed '  *  and 
*  taught  them.*  ^  This  will  account  for  the  incidents  and  Discourse 
by  the  way,  and  also  how,  from  among  many  deeds,  the  Evangelisto 
may  have  selected  for  record  what  to  them  seemed  the  most  important 
or  novel,  or  else  best  accorded  with  the  plans  of  their  respectire 
narratives.* 

Thus,  to  begin  with,  St.  Luke  alone  relates  the  very  first  incidents 
by  the  way,*^  and  the  first  Discourse.*  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  this.  To  one  who,  like  St.  Matthew,  had  followed 
Christ  in  His  Galilean  Ministry,  or,  like  St.  Mark,  had  been  the 
penman  of  St.  Peter,  there  would  be  nothing  so  peculiar  or  novel  in 
the  healing  of  lepers  as  to  introduce  this  on  the  overcrowded  canvas 
of  the  last  days.  Indeed,  they  had  both  already  recorded  what  may 
be  designated  as  a  typical  healing  of  lepers.®  But  St.  Luke  had  not 
recorded  such  healing  before  ;  and  the  restoration  of  ten  at  the  same 
time  ^ould  seem  to  the  '  beloved  physician '  matter,  not  only  new 
in  his  narrative,  but  of  the  deepest  importance.  Besides,  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  record  of  the  whole  of  this  East-Jordan 
Ministry  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  it 
was  the  result  of  personal  inquiries  made  by  the  Evangelist  on  the 
spot,  in  order  to  supplement  what  might  have  seemed  to  him  a  gap 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  This  would  explain 
his  fulness  of  detail  as  regards  incidents,  and,  for  example,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  history  of  ZacchaBus,  which  to  St.  Mark,  or  rather  to 
St.  Peter,  but  especially  to  St.  Matthew  (himself  once  a  publican), 
might  appear  so  like  that  which  they  had  so  often  witnessed  and  re- 
lated, as  scarcely  to  require  special  narration.  On  the  same  gronnd 
we  account  for  the  record  by  St.  Luke  of  Christ's  Discourse  predic- 
tive of  the  Advent  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.'  This  Discourse  is 
evidently  in  its  place  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  But  the  other  two  Evangelists  merge  it  in  tlie  account 
of  the  fuller  teaching  on  the  same  subject  during  the  last  days  of 
Christ's  sojourn  on  earth.' 

*  This  wiU  more  fully  appear  i;?hen  we  study  the  histoiy  of  Zaocli»iui  and  tlM  cure 
of  the  blind  man  in  Jericho.  « 
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It  ie  a  farther  confirmation  of  oar  suggestion  as  to  the  road  taken     CHAP. 
by  JesoB,  that  of  the  ten  lepers  whom,  at  the  outset  of  His  journey,      xxn 
He  met  when  entering  into  a  village,  one  was  a  Samaritan.     It  may  ^      '    ^ 
have  been  that  the  district  was  infested  with  leprosy ;  or  these  lepers 
may,  on  tidings  of  Christ's  approach,  have  hastily  gathered  there.     It 
was,  as  fully  explained  in  another  place,'  in  strict  accordance  with 
Jewish  Law,  that  these  lepers  remained  both  outside  the  village  and 
far  fix>m  Him  to  Whom  tliey  now  cried  for  mercy.     And,  without 
either  touch  or  even  command  of  healing,  Christ  bade  them  go  and 
show  themselves  as  healed  to  the  priests.     For  this  it  was,  as  will  be 
remembered,  not  necessary  to  repair  to  Jerusalem.     Any  priest  might 
declare  '  unclean '  or  '  clean,'  provided  the  applicants  presented  them- 
selves singly,  and  not  in  company,^  for  his  inspection.*     And  they  •Keg.iai 
went  at  Christ's  bidding,  even  before  they  had  actually  experienced  the 
healing !     So  great  was  their  faith,  and,  may  we  not  almost  infer,  the 
general  belief  throughout  the  district,  in  the  Power  of  ^  the  Master.' 
And  as  they  went,  the  new  life  coursed  in  their  veins.     Restored 
health  began  to  be  felt,  just  as  it  ever  is,  not  before,  nor  yet  after 
believing,  but  in  the  act  of  obedience  of  a  faith  that  has  not  yet 
experienced  the  blessing. 

But  now  the  characteristic  diflference  between  these  men  ap- 
peared. Of  the  ten,  equally  recipients  of  the  benefit,  the  nine  Jews 
continued  their  way — presumably  to  the  priests — while  the  one 
Samaritan  in  the  number  at  once  turned  back,  with  a  loud  voice 
glorifying  God.  The  whole  event  may  not  have  occupied  many 
minutes,  and  Jesus  with  His  followers  may  still  have  stood  on 
the  same  spot  whence  He  bade  the  ten  lepers  go  show  themselves  to 
the  priests.  He  may  have  followed  them  with  His  eyes,  as,  but  a 
few  steps  on  their  road  of  faith,  health  overtook  them,  and  the  grate- 
fiil  Samaritan,  with  voice  of  loud  thanksgiving,  hastened  back  to  his 
Healer.  No  longer  now  did  he  remain  afar  off,  but  in  humblest 
reverence  fell  on  his  face  at  the  Feet  of  Him  to  Whom  he  gave 
ihanks.  This  Samaritan^  had  received  more  than  new  bodily  life 
and  health :  he  had  found  spiritual  life  and  healing. 

But  why  did  the  nine  Jews  not  return  ?  Assuredly,  they  must 
have  had  some  faith  when  first  seeking  help  from  Christ,  and  still 

'  See  Book  III.  chap.  xv.  St.  Lake  here,  and  in  the  Parable  of  the 

'  At  we  note,  in  St.  Lake  zvii.  14,  the  Good  Samaritan,  a    peculiarly    Pauline 

JUrectkm   to   show  themselves  'to   the  trait.    But  we  remember  Kt.  John's refer- 

furiesto*  (in  the  plural),  this  forma  another  ence  to  the  Samaritans  (iv.),  and  such 

point   ox   undesigned  evidence   of   the  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles  as 

asthentiolty  of  the  narrative.  St.  Matt.  viii.  11.,  12. 
*  Some  have  seen  in  the  reference  by 
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BOOK  more  when  setting  out  for  the  priests  before  they  had  experienced  ihe 
TV  healing.  But  perhaps,  regarding  it  from  our  own  standpoint,  we  may 
*  '  overestimate  the  faith  of  these  men.  Bearing  in  mind  the  views  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time,  and  what  constant  succession  of  miraculous  cures 
— without  a  single  failure— had  been  witnessed  these  years,  it  cannot 
seem  strange  that  lepers  should  apply  to  Jesus.  Nor  yet  perhaps  did 
it,  in  the  circumstances,  involve  very  much  greater  £uth  to  go  to  the 
priests  at  His  bidding — implying,  of  course,  that  they  were  or  would 
be  healed.  But  it  was  far  diflferent  to  turn  back  and  to  fall  down  at 
His  Feet  in  lowly  worship  and  thanksgiving.  That  made  a  man  a 
disciple. 

Many  questions  here  suggest  themselves :  Did  these  nine  Jews 
separate  from  the  one  Samaritan  when  they  felt  healed,  common 
misfortune  having  made  them  companions  and  brethren,  while  the 
bond  was  snapped  so  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  free  of  their  common 
sorrow  ?  The  History  of  the  Church  and  of  individual  Christians 
furnishes,  alas!  not  a  few  analogous  instances.  Or  did  these  nine 
Jews,  in  their  legalism  and  obedience  to  the  letter,  go  on  to  the 
priests,  forgetful  that,  in  obeying  the  letter,  they  violated  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  command  ?  Of  this  also  there  are,  alas !  only  too  many 
parallel  cases  which  will  occur  to  the  mind.  Or  was  it  Jewish  pride, 
which  felt  it  had  a  right  to  the  blessings,  and  attributed  them,  not 
to  the  mercy  of  Christ,  but  to  God ;  or,  rather,  to  their  own  relation 
as  Israel  to  God  ?  Or,  what  seems  to  us  the  most  probable,  was  it 
simply  Jewish  ingratitude  and  neglect  of  the  blessed  opportunity 
now  within  their  reach — a  state  of  mind  too  characteristic  of  those 
who  know  not  *  the  time  of  their  visitation ' — and  which  led  up  to 
the  neglect,  rejection,  and  final  loss  of  .the  Christ  ?  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Lord  emphasised  the  terrible  contrast  in  this  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  household  and  '  this  stranger.'  *  And  h^re  another  im- 
portant lesson  is  implied  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  in  the  Gk)spels. 
This  history  shows  how  little  spiritual  value  or  efficacy  they  attach 
to  miracles,  and  how  essentially  different  in  this  respect  their  ten- 
dency is  from  all  legendary  stories.  The  lesson  conveyed  in  this 
case  is,  that  we  may  expect,  and  even  experience,  mirades,  without 
any  real  faith  in  the  Christ ;  with  belief,  indeed,  in  His  Power,  but 

*  The    equivalent  for  this  would  be  the    same  time    it   must  be  admitted 

^;))     This,  as  may  be  shown  from  very  that  in  Demai  liL  4,  the  NMH  ia  idao 

miny  passages,  means  not  so  much  a  distinguished    from    the    OiOhean,    or 

stra^eVc^rTon-Jew.    Thus,  the expres-  Samaritan.      But    «« J^  ^e^^^Mtoiy 

lAon  NokhH  and  Yirra^l  are  constantly  ?<>'?  <>*  ^atmcntdei  refened  to  by  Aftvn- 

goutrasted  ^  non-Jews  and  Jews.    At  ^«^«**i  ^oi-  »•  ?•  ^7. 
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Borrender  to  His  Rule.     According  to  the  Gospels,  a  man     CHAP, 
migbt  either  seek  benefit  from  Christ,  or  else  receive  Christ  through      xxn 
sivsh  benefit.     In  the  one  case  the  benefit  sought  was  the  object,  in         ' 
the  other  the  means ;  in  the  one,  it  was  the  goal,  in  the  other,  the 
road  to  it ;  in  the  one,  it  gave  healing,  in  the  other,  brought  salvation ; 
in  the  one,  it  ultimately  led  away  from,  in  the  other,  it  led  to  Christ 
and  to  discipleship.     And  so  Christ  now  spake  it  to  this  Samaritan  : 

<  Arise,  go  thy  way ;  thy  faith  has  made  thee  whole.'    But  to  all  time 
there  are  here  to  the  Church  lessons  of  most  important  distinction. 

2.  The  Discourse  concerning  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
is  reported  by  St.  Luke  immediately  after  the  healing  of  the  ten 
lepers,*  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with  the  •  bl  Luke 
fuller  statement  of  the  same  truths  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  Minis- 
try.^   It  was  probably  delivered  a  day  or  so  after  the  healing  of  the  ^stiiau. 
lepers,  and  marks  a  farther  stage  in  the  Persean  journey  towards 
Jerusalem.     For,  here  we  meet  once  more  the  Pharisees  as  ques- 
tioners."   This  circumstance,  as  will  presently  appear,  is  of  great  •st.Loke 
importance,  as  carrying  us  back  to  the  last  mention  of  an  interpella- 
tion by  the  Pharisees.^  « in  sl  Lnka 

8.  This  brings  us  to  what  we  regard  as,  in  point  of  time,  the  next 
Discourse  of  Christ  on  this  journey,  recorded  both  by  St.  Matthew, 
and,  in  briefer  form,  by  St.  Mark.*     These  Evangelists  place  it  im-  •  st.  Matt 
mediately  after  their  notice  of  the  commencement  of  this  journey.'  st.'Markx. 
For  reasons  previously  indicated,  St.  Luke  inserts  the  healing  of  fst.M«ti. 
the  lepers  and  the  prophetic  Discourse,  while  the  other  two  Evan-  stiurVr-i 
gelistB  omit  them.     On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  omits  the  Dis- 
ooorBe  here  reported  by  St.  Matthew  and   St.  Mark,  because,  as 
we  can  readily  see,  its  subject-matter  would,  from  the  standpoint  of 
His  Gospel,  not  appear  of  such  supreme  importance  as  to  demand 
insertion  in  a  narrative  of  selected  events. 

The  subject-matter  of  that  Discourse  is,  in  answer  to  Pharisaic 

<  tempting/  an  exposition  of  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
Jewish  law  and  practice  of  divorce.  The  introduction  of  this  subject 
in  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  abrupt.  But  the  di£5culty  is  entirely  removed,  or,  rather, 
changed  into  undesigned  evidence,  when  we  fit  it  into  the  general 
histOTy.  Christ  had  advanced  farther  on  His  journey,  and  now  once 
more  encountered  the  hostile   Pharisees.     It  will  ^ye  remembered 

that  He  had  met  them  before  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,^  ^  and  *  st  Like 
answered  their  taunts  and  objections,  among  other  things,  by  charg- 

1  See  chap.  zviiL  of  this  Book. 
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ing  them  with  breaking  in  spirit  that  Law  of  which  tiiey  pfofiMsed 
to  be  the  exponents  and  representatives.  And  this  He  had  proved 
by  reference  to  their  views  and  teaching  on  the  subject  of  divoroe.* 
This  seems  to  have  rankled  in  their  minds.  Probably  they  also 
imagined,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  on  this  point  a  marked  di£forenoe 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesas  and  that  of  Moses  and  the  Babbisy  and 
to  enlist  popular  feeling  against  Him.  Accordingly,  when  these 
Pharisees  again  encountered  Jesus,  now  on  His  journey  to  Judsda,  they 
resumed  the  subject  precisely  where  it  had  been  broken  off  when  they 
had  last  met  Him,  only  now  with  the  object  of  ^tempting  Him.' 
Perhaps  it  may  also  have  been  in  the  hope  that,  by  getting  Ghiiat  to 
commit  Himself  against  divorce  in  Pewea— the  terrtory  of  Herod— 
they  might  enlist  against  Him,  as  formerly  against  the  Baptist,  the 
implacable  hatred  of  Herodias.' 

But  their  main  object  evidently  was  to  involve  Christ  in  con- 
troversy with  some  of  the  Rabbinic  Schools.  This  appears  from  the 
form  in  which  they  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  put 
away  a  wife  *  for  every  cause '  ?  ^  St.  Mark,  who  gives  only  a  very 
condensed  account,  omits  this  clause  ;  but  in  Jewish  cirdes  the  whole 
controversy  between  different  teachers  turned  upon  this  point.  All 
held  that  divorce  was  lawful,  the  only  question  being  as  to  its  gprounds. 
We  will  not  here  enter  on  the  unsavoury  question  of  *  Divorce' 
among  the  Jews,^  to  which  the  Talmud  devotes  a  special  tractate.® 
There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  practice  was  disoooraged 
by  many  of  the  better  Rabbis,  alike  in  word  '  and  by  their  example ;  ^ 
nor  yet,  that  the  Jewish  Law  took  the  most  watchful  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  woman.  In  fact,  if  any  doubt  were  raised  as  to  the 
legal  validity  of  a  letter  of  divorce,  the  Xaw  always  pronoonoed 
against  the  divorce.  At  the  same  time,  in  popular  practice,  divorce 
must  have  been  very  frequent ;  while  the  principles  underlying  Jewish 
legislation  on  the  subject  are  most  objectionable.^  These  were  in 
turn  due  to  a  comparatively  lower  estimate  of  woman,  and  to  an 
unspiritual  view  of  the  marriage-relation.  Christianity  haa  first 
raised  woman  to  her  proper  position,  not  by  giving  her  a  new 

oomp.  Mai.  ii.  18~16}. 

*  An  instaxu^e  of  refusing  to  be  divoroed, 
even  from  a  very  disagreeable  and  quar- 
relsome wife,  is  that  of  B.  OhJja,  mea- 
tioned  in  Yebam.  63  a,  towaids  raid. 

*  Two  disgasting  Instances  of  Babbis 
making  pnx£unation  of  their  wish  to  be 
marri^  for  a  day  (in  a  strange  place, 
and  then  divorced),  are  memooed  in 
Yoma  18  kf 


*  So,  according  to  many  commentators. 
See  Meyer,  ad  loc. 

«  On  the  general  subject  I  would  refer 
to  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,*  pp. 
142,  157,  158. 

•  Thus,  the  Talmudic  tractate  on  *  Di- 
vorce,' while  insisting  on  its  duty  in  case 
of  sin,  closes  with  the  words :  *  He  who 
divorces  his  first  wife,  the  very  altar  sheds 
tears  over  him'  (Gitt.  90  »,  last  lipai,* 
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0116)  bat  hf  reetoring  and  folly  developing  that  assigned  to  her     ohap. 
in  the  Old  Testament.     Similarly,  as  regards  marriage,  the  New     XXU 
Testament — which  would  have  us  to  be,  in  one  sense,  *  eunuchs  for  '      '     ' 
the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d,'  has  also  fully  restored  and  finally  developed 
what  the  Old  Testament  had  already  implied.    And  this  is  part  of 
the  lesson  taught  in  this  Discourse,  both  to  the  Pharisees  and  to  the 
difldiples. 

Td  begin  with,  divorce  (in  the  legal  sense)  was  regarded  as  a 
privilege  accorded  only  to  Israel,  not  to  the  Gentiles.**     On  the  •Jer.xidd. 
question :  what  constituted  lawful  grounds  of  divorce,  the  Schools  were  is ' ' 
divided.     Taking  their  departure  from  the  sole  ground  of  divorce 
mentioned  in  Deut.  zziv.  1 :  '  a  matter  of  shame  [literally,  naked- 
ness],' the  School  of  Shammai  applied  the  expression  only  to  moral 
transgressions,^  and,  indeed,  exclusively  to  unchastity.®    It  was  de-  » aitt.  ix.  lo 
dared  that,  if  a  woman  were  as  mischievous  as  the  wife  of  Ahab,  or  J^J"^ 
[according  to  tradition]  the  wife  of  Korah,  it  were  well  that  her  bus-  ^IJSitiw' 
band  should  not  divorce  her,  except  it  be  on  the  ground  of  adultery.**  °^^« 
At  the  f^nme  time,  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  legal  principle,  Buh.  ssa  ' 
but  rather  as  an  opinion  and  good  counsel  for  conduct.     The  very 
passages,  from  which  the  above  quotations  are  made,  also  afibrd  only 
too  painful  evidence  of  the  laxity  of  views  and  practices  current. 
And  the  Jewish  Law  unquestionably  allowed  divorce  on  almost  any 
gnmnd;   the  difference  being,  not  as  to  what  was  lawful,  but  on 
what  grounds  a  man  should  set  the  Law  in  motion,  and  make  use  of 
the  abscdute  liberty  which  it  accorded  him.     Hence,  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  on  the  part  of  commentators  to  set  the  teaching  of  Christ  on 
this  subject  by  the  side  of  that  of  Shammai. 

But  the  School  of  Hillel  proceeded  on  difierent  principles.  It 
toA  the  words  '  matter  of  shame '  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  and 
dedared  it  sufficient  ground  for  divorce,  if  a  woman  had  spoiled 
hat  husband's  dinner.®*    Babbi  Akiba  thought,  that  the  words,^ '  if  •aitt.Mc 


*  Tliii  bj  a  THij  profane  application  to  its  fignrativc  use.  The  real  meaning  of 
tlilt  point  of  the  expression  *God  of  the  expression  in  the  two  passages  referred 
Iftaelt'  la  Mai.  iL  16.  to  is :   One  who  brings  into  disrepute 

*  An  eartraordinary  attempt  has  been  (destroys)  that  which  has  been  taaght 
made  to  explain  the  expression  (nnnpH  ai^d  learned.  Bat (2) in  Gittix.  10;  90  a; 
^ntlt  'barns  his  mess  *)  as  meaning  Bemidb.  B.  9  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
*  brings  diahononr  upon  him.'  Bnt  (1)  in  figurative  use  of  the  expression,  and  the 
llie  two  passages  quoted  as  bearing  out  commentators  explain  it,  as  burning  the 
this  meaning  (Ber.  17  ^,Sanh.  10.3  a,  second  dish,  'either  by  fire  or  by  salt*;  while, 
Baa  from  bottom),  the  expression  is  not  (3),  the  expression  is  followed  by  ab 
Iha  pcaoise  equivalent  for  *  bringing  dis-  anti-climax  giving  permission  of  divorce 
hammXf  wh^  in  both  oases  the  addition  if  another  woman  more  pleasinjg^  were 
€<  tha  woids  'in  pablic'  (D^nnrs^  mariu  found. 


<  Dent.  xjd% 
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BOOK     Bhe  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,'  implied  thaii  it  was  sufficient  if  a 
IV        man  had  found  another  woman  more  attractive  than  his  wife.     All 
•  T  bMn  68   agreed  that  moral  blame  made  divorce  a  duty,*  and  that  in  such  cases 
6;  Qitt.io     a  woman  should  not  be  taken  back.**    According  to  the  Mishnah,® 
i»aitt.iT.7    women  could  not  only  be  divorced,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  dowry, 
•KHh.tiL    if  they  transgressed  against  the  Law  of  Moses  or  of  Israel.     The 
former  is  explained  as  implying  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  tithing,  of 
setting  apart  the  first  of  the  dough,  and  of  purification.     'Hie  latter 
is  explained  as  referring  to  such  offences  as  that  of  going  in  public 
with  uncovered  head,  of  spinning  in  the  public  streets,  or  entering 
into  talk  with  men,  to  which  others  add,  that  of  brawling,  or  of  dis- 
respectfully speaking  of  her  husband's  parents  in  his  presence.     A 
« Bnib.  41  h    troublesomo,^  or  quarrelsome  wife  might  certainly  be  sent  away ;  *  and 
•TebAm.e8  6  yj  repute,  or  childlessness  (during  ten  years)  were  also  regarded  as 
7, 8      '       valid  grounds  of  divorce.' 

Incomparably  as  these  principles  differ  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  it  must  again  be  repeated,  that  no  real  comparison  is  possible 
between  Christ  and  even  the  strictest  of  the  Rabbis,  since  none  of 
them  actually  prohibited  divorce,  except  in  case  of  adultery,  nor  yet 
laid  down  those  high  eternal  principles  which  Jesus  enunciated.  But 
we  can  understand  how,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  ^tempting 
Him,'  they  would  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  divorce 
a  wife  *  for  every  cause.' '  Avoiding  their  cavils,  the  Lord  appealed 
straight  to  the  highest  authority ^jrod's  institution  of  marriage.  He, 
t  Used  in  the  Who  at  the  beginning  ^  [from  the  first,  originally,  kc^id]  '  had  made 
(orexiumDie,  them  male  and  female,  had  in  the  marriage-relation  'joined  th^n 
together,'  to  the  breaking  of  every  other,  even  the  nearest,  relation- 
ship, to  be  *  one  flesh  ' — that  is,  to  a  union  which  was  unity.  Sach 
was  the  fact  of  God's  ordering.  It  followed,  that  they  were  one — and 
what  God  had  willed  to  be  one,  man  might  not  put  asunder.  Then 
followed  the  natural  Rabbinic  objection,  why,  in  such  case,  Moeee  had 
commanded  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Our  Lord  replied  by  point- 
ing out  that  Moses  had  not  commanded  divorce,  only  tolerated  it 
on  account  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  and,  in  such  case,  commanded 
to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  for  the  protection  of  the  wife.  And  this 
argument  would  appeal  the  more  forcibly  to  them,  that  the  Rabbis 
themselves  taught  that  a  somewhat  similar  concession  had  beea 

*  These  words  are  omitted  by  St.  Mark  fully  reprodadng  what  had  taken  place, 

in  his   condensed  account.    But  so  far  *  The  clause,  St.  Matt.  xix.  4,  shoold,  I 

from  regarding,  with  Meyer^  the  briefer  think,  be  thus  pointed :  *  He  Who  made 

account  of  St.  Mark  as  the  original  one,  tbept,  9t\  tl^e  l^eg;iimiii|^  O^ido  UlWa^  9^ 

yr9  V^  w  tliat  of  ^^  Mi^Ui^w  9»  i^Qre 
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made  *  by  Moses  in  regard  to  female  captives  of  war — as  the  Talmud     CHAP. 
lias  it,   ^on  acconnt  of  the  evil  impulse/^     But  such  a  separa-      ^^^^ 
tion,  our  Lord  continued,  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  original  .^TZT^T 
institution,  which  was  a  union  to  unity.     Only  one  thing  could  put  ^^ 
an  end  to  that  unity — its  absolute  breach.     Hence,  to  divorce  one's  *  "**  ^  * 
wife  (or  husband)  while  this  unity  lasted,  and  to  marry  another,  was 
adultery,  because,  as  the  divorce  was  null  before  God,  the  original 
marriage  still  subsisted — ^and,  in  that  case,  the  Rabbinic  Law  would 
also  have  forbidden  it.    The  next  part  o^  the  Lord's  inference,  that 
'  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery,'  is  more 
difficult  of  interpretation.     Generally,  it  is  understood  as  implying 
that  a  woman  divorced  for  adultery  might  not  be  married.     But  it 
lias  been  argued,^  that,  as  the  literal  rendering  is,  ^  whoso  marrieth 
lier  when  put  away,'  it  applies  to  the  woman  whose  divorce  had  just 
loetare  been  prohibited,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  to  '  a  woman 
dvorced  [under  any  circumstances].'     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Jewish 
Xisw,  which  regarded  marriage  with  a  woman  divorced  under  any  cir- 
cmmstances  as  unadvisable,^  absolutely  forbade  that  of  the  adulterer  •fm.iisc 
*^vith  the  adulteress.^  « sot.  t.  i 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  pleaded,  on  account  of  *the  hard- 
ne88  of  heart '  in  modem  society,  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
laxing Christ's  law  of  divorce,  which  confines  dissolution  of  marriage 
tio  the  one  ground  (of  adultery),  because  then  the  unity  of  God's 
TnA.Ving  has  been  broken  by  sin — such  a  retrocession  was  at  least  not 
in  the  mind  of  Christ,  nor  can  it  be  considered  lawful,  either  by  the 
Church  or  for  individual  disciples.      But,  that  the   Pharisees  had 
Tightly  judged,  when  *  tempting  Him,'  what  the  popular  feeling  on  the 
subject  would  be,  appears  even  from  what  *  His  disciples  *  [not  neces- 
sarily the  Apostles]  afterwards  said  to  Him.     They  waited  to  express 
their  dissent  till  they  were  alone  with  Him  '  in  the  house,'  *  and  then  •  st  lUrk  i 
urged  that,  if  it  were  as  Christ  had  taught,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
marry  at  all.     To  which  the  Lord  replied,'  that  *  this  saying'  of  the  'st-iutt. 
disciples,*  '  it  is  not  good  to  marry,'  could  not  be  received  by  all  men, 
but  only  by  those  to  whom  it  was  *  given.'     For,  there  were  three  cases 
in  which  abstinence  from  marriage  might  lawfully  be  contemplated. 
In  two  of  these  it  was,  of  course,  natural ;  and,  whsre  it  was  not  so,  a 
man  might,  *  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake ' — that  is,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ood  and  of  Christ — have  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  impulses 

>  Obooii  Cbok  aigaee  this  with  great      Bat  *the  saying'  may,  without   much 
iBMDiit^.  difficulty,  be  also  applied  to  that  of  Christ, 

*  lUf  ii  the  view  oommoiilj  taken. 
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80  engaged  that  others  were  no  longer  existent.  For,  we  must  here 
beware  of  a  twofold  misnnderstanding.  It  is  not  bare  abstinence 
from  marriage,  together,  perhaps,  with  what  the  German  Reformers 
called  immunda  continentia  (unchaste  continency),  which  is  here 
commended,  but  such  inward  preoccupation  with  the  Eongdom  of  Grod 
as  would  remove  all  other  thoughts  and  desires.*  It  is  this  which 
requires  to  be  *  given '  of  God ;  and  which  *  he  that  is  able  to  receive 
it' — who  has  the  moral  capacity  for  it — is  called  upon  to  receive. 
Again,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  involves  any  command  of 
celibacy;  it  only  speaks  of  such  who  in  the  active  service  of  the 
Kingdom  feel,  that  their  every  thought  is  so  engrossed  in  the  work, 
that  wishes  and  impulses  to  marriage  are  no  longer  existent  in 
them.*  « 

4.  The  next  incident  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists.^  It 
probably  occurred  in  the  same  house  where  the  disciples  had  ques- 
tioned Christ  about  His  teaching  on  the  Divinely  sacred  relationship 
of  marriage.  And  the  account  of  His  blessing  of  'infants'  and  Hittle 
children'  most  aptly  follows  on-  the  former  teaching.  It  is  a 
scene  of  unspeakable  sweetness  and  tenderness,  where  all  is  in  cha- 
racter— alas !  even  the  conduct  of  the  *  disciples,'  as  we  remember 
their  late  inability  to  sympathise  with  the  teaching  of  the  Master. 
And  it  is  all  so  utterly  unlike  what  Jewish  legend  would  have 
invented  for  its  Messiah.  We  can  understand  how,  when  One  Who 
so  spake  and  wrought,  rested  in  the  house,  Jewish  mothers  should 
have  brought  their  *  little  children,'  and  some  their  *  infants,'  to  Him, 
that  He  might  *  touch,*  *  put  His  Hands  on  them,  and  pray.'  What 
power  and  holiness  must  these  mothers  have  believed  to  be  in  His 
touch  and  prayer ;  what  life  to  be  in,  and  to  come  firom  Him ;  and 
what  gentleness  and  tenderness  must  His  have  been,  when  they 
dared  so  to  bring  these  little  ones!  For,  how  utterly  contrary  it 
was  to  all  Jewish  notions,  and  how  incompatible  with  the  supposed 
dignity  of  a  Rabbi,  appears  from  the  rebuke  of  the  disciples.  It  was 
an  occasion  and  an  act  when,  as  the  fuller  and  more  pictorial  account 
of  St.  Mark  informs  us,  Jesus  *  was  much  displeased ' — ^the  only  time 


*  For,  it  is  not  merely  to  practise  out- 
ward continence,  but  to  become  in  mind 
and  heart  a  eunuch. 

*  The  mistaken  literalism  of  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Origen  is  weU  known. 
Such  practice  must  have  been  not  un- 
freqaent  among  Jewish  Christians,  for, 
onrkmsly  enough,  the  Talmud  refen  to 
it«  reporting  a  conversation  between  a 


Rabbi  and  such  a  Jewish  Chrifltian 
eunuch  (KTKIi  ^^yy'i),  Shabb.  162  a 
The  same  story  Is  related,  with  alight 
alterations,  in  the  Midmsh  on  Bocles.  x. 
7,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  102  «,  last  four  lines! 
Any  practice  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
quite  contrary  to  Jewlih  law  (fm.  \\%hi 
Shabb.  110  »).  V  «i.xuia. 
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tliis  strong  word  is  used  of  our  Lord  ^ — and  said  nnto  them :  *  BnShr     CHAP, 
the  little  children  to  come  to  Me,'  hinder  them  not,  for  of  such  is      XXH 
the  Elingdom  of  God.'    Then  He  gently  reminded  His  own  dis-         ' 
ciples  of  their  grave  error,  by  repeating  what  they  had  apparently 
forgotten,*  that,  in  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  must  be  ]^^*^ 
received  as  by  a  little  child — that  here  there  could  be  no  question  of 
intellectual  qualification,  nor  of  distinction  due  to  a  great  Rabbi,  but 
only  of  humility,  receptiveness,  meekness,  and  a  simple  application 
to,  and  trust  in,  the  Christ.    And  so  He  folded  these  little  ones  in 
His  Arms,  put  His  Hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them,'  and  thus 
for  ever  consecrated  that  child-life,  which  a  parent's  love  and  faith 
brought  to  Him ;  Uessed  it  also  by  the  laying-on  of  His  Hands — as 
it  were,  'ordained  it,'  as  we  fully  believe  to  all  time,  'strength 
because  of  His  enemies.' 

•  The  other  places  in  which  the  verb  '  Ai  Mr.  Br&mt^  MeCleUan  ziotes,  in 
oocnrt  are:  St.  Matt.  xz.  24;  zzL  16;  his  learned  work  on  the  New  Testa- 
?  xxyL  8;  St.  Mark  x.  41 ;  ziT.  4 ;  8t.  Luke  ment,  the  word  is  an  '  intensitive  com^ 
ziiL  14;  the  substantive  in  2  Cor.  viL  pound  form  of  blessing,  espedaU/  of 
11.  dearest  friends  and  relations  at  meetii^ 

*  The '  and '  before  *  hinder '  shoold  be  and  paitiog.' 
CMitted  aooofding  to  the  best  M8& 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE    LAST    INCIDENTS     IN    PERiCA — THE    TOUNO    RULER    WHO    WENT    AWAT 

SORROWFUL — TO    LEAVE    ALL    FOR   CHRIST — PROPHBCT  OF  HIS   PASSION 

THE   REQUEST  OF   SALOME,   AND  OF  JAMES  AND  JOHN. 

(8t.  Matt.  six.  16-22 ;  8t.  Mark  z.  17-22;  8t.  Lnke  xviiL  18-23 ;  8t.  Matt  zix.  23- 
80;  St.  Mark  x.  23-31 ;  St.  Luke  zviii.  24-30 ;  St  Matt.  zz.  17-19 ;  8t  Marie  z. 
32-34 ;  8t  Luke  zviii.  31-34 ;  8t  Matt  zz.  20-28 ;  St  Mark  z.  35-46.) 


BOOK  As  we  near  the  goal,  the  wondrous  stoiy  seems  to  grow  in  tenderness 
^  and  pathos.  It  is  as  if  all  the  loving  condescension  of  the  Master 
'•  were  to  be  crowded  into  these  days ;  all  the  pressing  need  also,  and  the 
human  weaknesses  of  His  disciples.  And  with  equal  compassion  does 
He  look  upon  the  difficulties  of  them  who  truly  seek  to  come  to  Him, 
and  on  those  which,  springing  from  without,  or  even  from  self  and 
sin,  beset  them  who  have  already  come.  Let  us  try  reverently  to 
follow  His  steps,  and  learn  of  His  words. 

As  *  He  was  going  forth  into  the  way ' ' — we  owe  this  trait,  as  one 
and  another  in  the  same  narrative,  to  St.  Mark — probably  at  early 
mom,  as  He  left  the  house  where  He  had  for  ever  folded  into  His 
Arms  and  blessed  the  children  brought  to  Him  by  believing  parents — 

•  St. Lake      His  progress  was  arrested.     It  was  *  a  young  man,'  '  a  ruler,'*  pro- 

bably of  the  local  Synagogue,'  who  came  with  all  haste,  *  running,' 

*  St.  Mark     and  with  lowliest  gesture  [kneeling],**  to  ask  what  to  him,  nay  to  us 

all,  is  the  most  important  question.  Remembering  that,  while  we 
owe  to  St.  Mark  the  most  graphic  touches,^  St.  Matthew  most  fully 
reports  the  words  that  had  been  spoken,  we  might  feel  inclined  to 
•St.  iiatt  adopt  that  reading  of  them  in  St.  Matthew  ®  which  is  not  only  most 
strongly  supported,  but  at  first  sight  seems  to  remove  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  exposition.  This  reading  would  omit  in  the  address 
of  the  young  ruler  the  word  *  good '  before  *  Master,  what  good  thing 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ? '  and  would  make  Christ's 

*  This  is  the  exact  rendering.  Lazarus  of  Bethany. 

'  Dean  Plwmptre  needlessly  supposes  '  This  is  weU  pointed  out  by  Canon 

him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Great  Cook  on  St.  Mark  x.  19. 
Baahedziii,  and  even  identifiee  him  with 
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veply  read :  '  Why  askest  thou  Me  concerning  the  good  [that  which  CHAP. 
18  good]  ?  One  there  is  Who  is  good.'  This  would  meet  not  only  XXIII 
the  objection,  that  in  no  recorded  instance  was  a  Jewish  Rabbi  '  '"^ 
addressed  as  '  Gkx)d  Master,'  bat  the  obvious  difficulties  connected 
with  the  answer  of  Christ,  according  to  the  common  reading  :  ^  Why 
callest  thou  Me  good  ?  none  is  good,  save  only  One :  God.'  But 
on  the  other  side  it  must  be  urged,  that  the  undoubted  reading  of 
the  question  and  answer  in  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels  agrees 
with  that  of  our  Authorised  Version,  and  hence  that  any  difficulty  of 
exposition  would  not  be  removed,  only  shifted,  while  the  reply  of 
Christ  tallies  far  better  with  the  words  ^  Good  Master,'  the  strangeness 
of  such  an  address  from  Jewish  lips  giving  only  the  more  reason  for 
taking  it  up  in  the  reply  :  '  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?  none  is  good 
save  only  One :  Grod.'  Lastly,  the  designation  of  God  as  the  only  One 
'good'  agprees  with  one  of  the  titles  given  Him  in  Jewish  writings : 
*The  Good  One  of  the  world '  (joh)v  ^  Uio)*  '  ^ZaS^ 

The  actual  question  of  the  young  Ruler  is  one  which  repeatedly  p.  i«i «.  * 
occurB  in  Jewish  writings,  as  put  to  a  Rabbi  by  his  disciples.  Amidst 
the  di£kient  answers  given,  we  scarcely  wonder  that  they  also  pointed 
to  obeervance  of  the  Law.  And  the  saying  of  Christ  seems  the  more 
adapted  to  the  young  Ruler  when  we  recall  this  sentence  from  the 
Talmud:  ' There  is  nothing  else  that  is  good  but  the  Law.'^  But  ^Ber.so, 
here  again  the  similarity  is  only  of  form,  not  of  substance.  For,  it  middle:  a 
win  be  noticed,  that,  in  the  more  full  account  by  St.  Matthew,  Christ 
leads  the  young  Ruler  upwards  through  the  table  of  the  prohibitions 
of  deeds  to  the  first  positive  command  of  deed,  and  then,  by  a  rapid 
transition,  to  the  substitution  for  the  tenth  commandment  in  its 
negative  form  of  this  wider  positive  and  all-embracing  command :  ® 
*Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  Any  Jewish  *  Ruler,' 
but  especially  one  so  earnest,  would  have  at  once  answered  a  chal- 
lenge on  the  first  four  commandments  by  ^  Yes ' — and  that  not  self- 
righteously,  but  sincerely,  though  of  course  in  ignorance  of  their 
teal  depth.  And  this  was  not  the  time  for  lengthened  discussion  and 
instmction :  only  for  rapid  awakening,  to  lead  up,  if  possible,  from 
eameetnees  and  a  heart-drawing  towards  the  Master  to  real  disciple- 


•L0T.XiX. 
18 


*  To  radly  lemove  ezegetical  diffical- 
^^im,  the  reftding  should  be  further  altered 
to  Iv  i^l  rh  ir^Mw,  as  Wumehe  suggests, 
who  rcnuds  our  present  reading  f u  ivrU 
i  AyvMffTas  a  mi^ake  of  the  translator  in 
xendering  the  neuter  of  the  Aramaio 
origlDidVj  the   masouMne.     We    need 


genious,  is  not  supported.  And  then, 
what  of  the  conversation  in  the  other 
(Gospels,  where  we  could  scarcely  expect 
a  variation  of  the  saying  from  the  more 
easy  to  the  more  difficult?  On  the  ap- 
plication to  God  of  the  term  *  the  Good 
One,'  see  an  interesting  notice  in  the  Jiid. 

Liter.  Pl^t^  for  Sept.  ^,  1S89,  p.  U2. 
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BOOK     ship.     Best  here  to  start  from  what  was  admitted  aa  binding — tt^* 

IV        ten  commandments — and  to  lead  from  that  in  them  which  was 
"^      '         likely  to  be  broken,  step  by  step,  upwards  to  that  which  was 
likely  to  awaken  consciousness  of  sin. 

And  the  young  Ruler  did  not,  as  that  other  Pharisee,  reply 
trying  to  raise  a  Babbinic  disputation  over  the  '  Who  is  neighboxL^^' 


•St.  Lake z.  to  me  ? '  *  but  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart  answered  that  h 

had  kept — that  is,  so  far  as  he  knew  them — '  all  these  things  from  hi0 
youth.'  ^  On  this  St.  Matthew  puts  into  his  month  the  question — 
'  What  lack  I  yet  ? '  Even  if,  like  the  other  two  Evangelists^  he  had 
not  reported  it,  we  would  have  supplied  this  from  what  follows. 
There  is  something  intensely  earnest,  genuine,  generous,  even  enthu- 
siastic, in  the  higher  cravings  of  the  soul  in  youth,  when  that  youth 
has  not  been  poisoned  by  the  breath  of  the  world,  or  stricken  with 
the  rottenness  of  vice.  The  soul  longs  for  the  true,  the  higher, 
the  better,  and,  even  if  strength  fails  of  attainment,  we  still  watch 
with  keen  sympathy  the  form  of  the  climber  upwards.  Much  more 
must  all  this  have  been  the  case  wijbh  a  Jewish  youth,  especially  in 
those  days ;  one,  besides,  like  this  young  Ruler,  in  whose  case  affluence 
of  circumstances  not  only  allowed  free  play,  but  tended  to  draw  out 
and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  finer  feelings,  and  where  wealth  was 
joined  with  religiousness  and  the  service  of  the  Synagogue.  There 
was  not  in  him  that  pride  of  riches,  nor  the  self-sufficiency  which 
they  so  often  engender ;  nor  the  pride  of  conscious  moral  pnri^  and 
aim  after  righteousness  before  God  and  man ;  nor  yet  the  pride  of 
the  Pharisee  or  of  the  Synagogue-Ruler.  What  he  had  seen  and 
heard  of  the  Christ  had  quickened  to  greatest  intensity  all  in  him 
that  longed  after  God  and  heaven,  and  had  brought  him  in  tKia 
supreme  moral  earnestness,  lowly,  reverently,  to  the  Feet  of  Him  in 
Whom,  as  he  felt,  all  perfectness  was,  and  from  Whom  all  perfeotness 
came.  He  had  not  been  first  drawn  to  Christ,  and  thence  to  the  pore, 
as  were  the  publicans  and  sinners  ;  but,  like  so  many — even  as  Peter, 
when  in  that  hour  of  soul-agony  he  said :  ^  To  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,' — he  had  been  drawn  to  the 
pure  and  the  higher,  and  therefore  to  Christ.  To  some  the  way  to 
Christ  is  up  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  among  the  shiniiig  Beings 
of  another  world ;  to  some  it  is  across  dark  Kedron,  down  tiie  deep 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  with  its  agonies.  What  matters  it,  if  it 
equally  lead  to  Him,  and  equally  bring  the  sense  of  need 


)  In  St.  Matt.  six.  20,  thete  woids  ahould  be  gtruok  oat  ai  qnuiaiis. 
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cf  pardon  to  the  seeker  after  the  better,  and  the  sense  of  need  and     cHAP. 
azperience  of  holiness  to  the  seeker  after  pardon  ?  xxiii 

And  JesQS  saw  it  all :  down,  through  that  intense  npward  look ;         '"^ 
inwards,  through  that  question,  '  What  lack  I  yet  ? '  far  deeper  down 
'thmn  that  young  man  had  ever  seen  into  his  own  heart — even  into 
depths  of  weakness  and  need  which  he  had  never  sounded,  and  which 
miiBt  be  filled,  if  he  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     Jesus 
flair  what  he  lacked ;  and  what  He  saw.  He  showed  him.    For,  '  look- 
ing^ at  him'  in  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  '  He  loved  him ' — as  He 
loves  those  that  are  His  Own.     One  thing  was  needful  for  this  young 
man :  that  he  should  not  only  become  His  disciple;  but  that,  in  so 
doing,  he  should  'come  and  follow'  Christ.     We  can  all  perceive 
hoWy  for  one  like  this  young  man,  such  absolute  and  entire  coming 
and  f<^owing  Christ  was  needftd.     And  again,  to  do  this,  it  was  in 
the  then  circumstances  both  of  this  young  man  and  of  Christ  neces- 
sary, that  he  should  go  and  part  with  all  that  he  had.     And  what  was 
an  outwairdy  was  also,  as  we  perceive  it,  an  inward  necessity;  and 
so,  as  ever,  Providence  and  Grace  would  work  together.     For,  indeed, 
to  many  of  us  some  outward  step  is  often  not  merely  the  means  of, 
bat  absolutely  needful  for,  spiritual  decision.     To  some  it  is  the  first 
open  profession  of  Christ ;  to  others,  the  first  act  of  self-denial,  or  the 
first  distinct  *  No  '-saying ;  to  some,  it  may  be,  it  is  the  first  prayer, 
or  else  die  first  act  of  self-consecration.     Tet  it  seems,  as  if  it  needed 
not  only  the  word  of  Gk>d  but  a  stroke  of  some  Moses'-rod  to  make 
the  water  gush  forth  from  the  rock.     And  thus  would  this  young  Ruler 
have  been  '  perfect ; '  and  what  he  had  given  to  the  poor  have  become, 
not  through  merit  nor  by  way  of  reward,  but  really,  *  treasure  in 
heaven/ ^ 

What  he  lacked — ^was  earth's  poverty  and  heaven's  riches ;  a 
heart  fully  set  on  following  Christ ;  and  this  could  only  come  to  him 
throogh  willing  surrender  of  all.  And  so  this  was  to  him  alike  the 
means,  the  test,  and  the  need.  To  him  it  was  this  ;  to  us  it  may  be 
something  quite  other.  Yet  each  of  us  has  a  lack — something  quite 
deep  down  in  our  hearts,  which  we  may  never  yet  have  known,  and 
which  we  must  know  and  give  up,  if  we  would  follow  Christ.  And 
without  forsaking,  there  can  be  no  following.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
Kingdom — and  it  is  such,  because  we  are  sinners,  because  sin  is  not  only 
tlie  loss  of  the  good,  but  the  possession  of  something  else  in  its  place. 
There  is  something  deeply  pathetic  in  the  mode  in  which  St.  Mark 

>  The  words  'take  np  the  eros/  in  the  *   sparions— the  gloss  of  m  domsy  inter* 
rmj^  of  St.  Mack  x.  SI.  are     polator. 
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describes  it :  ^  he  was  sad ' — ^the  word  painting  a  dark  gioom  thai^ 
overshadowed  the  face  of  the  young  man.*     Did  he  then  not  lack 
it,  this  one  thing?    We  need  scarcely  here  recall  the  almost  ex- 
travagant language,  in  which  Rabbinism  describes  the  miseries  of* 
poverty;*  we  can  understand  his  feelings  without  that.     Such  » 
possibility  had  never  entered  his  mind :  the  thought  of  it  was  terribly 
startling.     That  he  must  come  and  follow  Christ,  then  and  there^ 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  it  away  among* 
the  poor,  and  be  poor  himself,  a  b^gar,  that  he  might  have  treasure 
in  heaven  ;  and  that  this  should  come  to  him  as   the  one  thing 
needful  from  that  Master  in  VHiom  he  believed,  from  VHiose  lips  he 
would  learn  the  one  thing  needful,  and  Wlio  but  a  little  before  had 
been  to  him  the  All  in  All !     It  was  a  terrible  surprise,  a  sentence  of 
death  to  his  life,  and  of  life  to  his  death.     And  that  it  should  oome 
from  His  lips,  at  VThose  Feet  he  had  run  to  kneel,  and  Who  held 
for  him  the  keys  of  eternal  life !     Rabbinism  had  never  asked  this ; 
if  it  demanded  almsgiving,  it  was  in  odious   boastfulness ; '  while 
it  was  declared  even  unlawful  to  give  away  all  one's  possessions  * — 
at  most,  only  a  fifth  of  them  might  be  dedicated.** 

And  so,  with  clouded  face  he  gazed  down  into  what  he  lacked — 
within  ;  but  also  gazed  up  in  Christ  on  what  he  needed.  And, 
although  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  who  that  day  went  back  to  his 
rich  home  very  poor,  because  *  very  sorrowful,'  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  he,  whom  Jesus  loved,  yet  found  in  the  poverty  of  earth  the 
treasure  of  heaven. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  deep  pity  of  Christ  for  him,  who  had 
gone  that  day,  speaks  also  in  His  warning  to  His  disciples."  Bat 
surely  those  are  not  only  riches  in  the  literal  sense  which  make  it 
so  difiicult  for  a  man  to  enter  into  the  Eongdom  of  Heaven^ — so 
difiicult,  as  to  amount  almost  to  that  impossibility  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  conmion  Jewish  proverb,  that  a  man  did  not  even 
in  his  dreams  see  an  elephant  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.' 
But  when  in  their  perplexity  the  disciples  put  to  each  other  the 
saddened  question :  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  He  pointed  them 
onward,  then  upward,  as  well  as  inward,  teaching  them  that,  what 


>  The  word  is  only  used  in  St.  Matt, 
zvi.  3,  of  the  lowering  sky. 

'  Many  sayings  might  here  be  quoted. 
It  was  worse  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
put  together  (Babha  B.  116  a);  than  all 
other  miseries  (Betsah  82  b);  the  worst 
affliction  that  oould  befaU  a  man  (Shem. 
B  81). 


'  See  a  story  of  boastfulnesi  in  tbat 
respect  in  W^nseke,  ad  loc  To  make  a 
merit  of  giving  up  riches  foi  Ohrist  is, 
surely,  the  Satanic  caricaturo  of  the 
meaning  of  His  teaching. 

*  The  words  in  St/kaik  z.  84,  'for 
them  tbat  trust  in  riches,*  tie  meet  Ukelf 
a  ipiirious  gloes.  ""' 
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impoesiUe  of  achieyement  by  man  in  his  own  strength,  Grod     CHAP. 
"vroold  work  by  His  Almighty  Grace.  xxm 

It  almost  jars  on  our  ears,  and  prepares  us  for  still  stranger  and  *      ' 
sadder  to  come,  when  Peter,  perhaps  as  spokesman  of  the  rest, 
eeems  to  remind  the  Lord  that  they  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  Him. 
St.  Matthew  records  also  the  special  question  which  Simon  added 
to  it :  ^  What  shall  we  have  therefore  ? '  and  hence  his  Gospel  alone 
makes  mention  of  the  Lord's  reply,  in  so  far  as  it  applied  only  to  the 
Apostles.    For,  that  reply  really  bore  on  two  points :  on  the  reward 
which  all  who  left  everything  to  follow  Christ  would  obtain ;  •  and  on  ^  J?*** 
the  special  acknowledgment  awaiting  the  Apostles  of  Christ.^    In  ^{^g^ 
reg^urd  to  the  former  we  mark,  that  it  is  twofold.     They  who  had  S*\5l*^** 
forsaken  all  'for  Hjs  sake'^  'and  the  Grospel's,'^  'for  the  Kingdom  ^blmmi^ 
of  Qod*E  sake' — and  these  three  expressions  explain  and  supplement  .g^^n^ 
each  other — would  receive  *  in  this  time '  *  manifold  more '  of  new,  ^^•''•"^ 

St.  Mark 

and  better,  and  closer  relationships  of  a  spiritual  kind  for  those  ^skiurk 
which  they  had  surrendered,  although,'  as  St.  Mark  significantly 
adds,  to  prevent  all  possible  mistakes,  '  with  persecutions.'    But  by 
the  side  of  this  stands  out  unclouded  and  bright  the  promise  for 
'the  world  to  come '  of  '  everlasting  life.'    As  regarded  the  Apostles 
personally,  some  mystery  lies  on  the  special  promise  to  them.'     We 
could  quite  understand,  that  the  distinction  of  rule  to  be  bestowed  on 
them  might  have  been  worded  in  language  taken  from  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  time,  in  order  to  make  the  promise  intelligible  to  them. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  have  here  no  explanatory  information  to  offer. 
Hie  Rabbis,  indeed,  speak  of  a  renovation  or  regeneration  of  the  .g^j^gj^ 
woriid  (ixhMf  HK  tnno)  which  was  to  take  place  after  the  7,000  or  else  'Aiforez. 
5,000  years  of  the  Messianic  reign.*     Such  a  renewal  of  all  things  is  ujdT.  4 ;  il 
not  oidy  foretold  by  the  prophets,'  and  dwelt  upon  in  later  Jewish  ,  '^^^ 
writings,'  but  frequently  referred  to  in  Rabbinic  literature.**  •    But  as  JJ^yl  Y*' 
regards  the  special  rule  or '  judgment '  of  the  Apostles,  or  ambassadors  '^  ^'*  ^ 
of  the  Messiah,  we  have  not,  and,  of  course,  cannot  expect  any  parallel  onkeioton 
in  Jewish  writings.     That  the  promise  of  such  rule  and  judgment  to  is;  twv. 
the  Apostles  is  not  peculiar  to  what  is  called  the  Judaic  Gospel  of  Dentl'uriL 
St.  Matthew,  appears  from  its  renewal  at  a  later  period,  as  recorded  Jon.  on  * 
by  St.  Luke.*    Lastly,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  Old  Testament  t;  Ber.B. 

Wanh.p. 

*  Of  ooasM,  the    caqproaricm  'twelve  mway,  as  if  the  'regeneration'  referred  ^^^.'nxt* 

Clsroiiet '  (St.  Matt  ziz.  38)  moat  not  be  only  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  to  de  bl  XUm. 

pgCMod  to  utmost  literality,  or  it  might  spiritual  relations  ondOT  it.  *i 

be  asked  whether  St.  Pftnl  or  St.  Matthias  •  This  subject  will  be  further  treated  istLok* 

ooeopiad  the  idaoe  of  Judas.    On  the  intheseque).  ^«ii*IO 
gtiber  hai)d,iiflttlMr  must  It  be  frittered 
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promise,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Dan,  vii.  9,  10,  14,  27 ;  and 
there  are  few  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  blessed  con- 
summation of  all  things  in  which  such  renewal  of  the  world,^  and 
even  the  rule  and  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church,^  are 
not  referred  to. 

However  mysterious,  therefore,  in  their  details,  these  things  seem 
clear,  and  may  without  undue  curiosity  or  presumption  be  regarded 
as  the  teaching  of  our  Lord :  the  renewal  of  earth ;  the  share  in  His 
rule  and  judgment  which  He  will  in  the  future  give  to  His  saints; 
the  special  distinction  which  He  will  bestow  on  His  Apostles,  corre- 
sponding to  the  special  gifts,  privileges,  and  rule  with  which  He  had 
endowed  them  on  earth,  and  to  their  nearness  to,  and  their  work  and 
sacrifices  for  Him ;  and,  lastly,  we  may  add,  the  preservation  of  Israel 
as  a  distinct,  probably  tribal,  nation.^  As  for  the  rest,  as  so  much 
else,  it  is  'behind  the  veil,'  and,  even  as  we  see  it,  better  for  the 
Church  that  the  veil  has  not  been  further  lifted. 

The  reference  to  the  blessed  future  with  its  rewards  was  followed 
by  a  Parable,  recorded,  as,  with  one  exception,  all  of  that  series,  only 
by  St.  Matthew.  It  will  best  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
last  series  of  Christ's  Parables.'  But  it  was  accompanied  by  what,  in 
the  circumstances,  was  also  a  most  needful  warning.^  Thoughts  of  the 
future  Messianic  reign,  its  glory,  and  their  own  part  in  it  might  have 
so  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  disciples  as  to  make  them  forgetful  of 
the  terrible  present,  immediately  before  them.  In  such  case  they 
might  not  only  have  lapsed  into  that  most  fatal  Jewish  error  of  a  Mes- 
siah-King, Who  was  not  Saviour — the  Crown  without  the  Cross — but 
have  even  suffered  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  when  the  storm  broke  on 
the  Day  of  His  Condemnation  and  Crucifixion.  If  ever,  it  was  most 
needful  in  that  hour  of  elation  to  remind  and  forewarn  them  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.  How  truly  such  prepara* 
tion  was  required  by  the  disciples,  appears  from  the  narrative  itself. 

There  was  something  sadly  mysterious  in  the  words  with  which 
Christ  had  closed  His  Parable,  that  the  last  should  be  first  and 
the  first  last  ^  ^ — and  it  had  carried  dark  misgivings  to  those  who 
heard  it.  And  now  it  seemed  all  so  strange!  Yet  the  disciples 
could  Dot  have  indulged  in  illusions.  His  own  sayings  on  at  least 
two  previous  occasions,'  however  ill  or  partially  understood,  most  have 
led  them  to  expect  at  any  rate  grievous  opposition  and  tribulations 
in  Jerusalem,  and  their  endeavour  to  deter  Christ  from  going  to 

•  See  In  Book  V. 

*  The  words,  *  many  be  caUed,  bat  few  chosen,'  feom  ipaiioas  in  that  pJaos. 
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Bethany  to  raise  Lazarus  proves,  that  tliey  were  well  aware  of  the     CHAr. 
danger  which  threatened  the  Master  in  Judaea.^    Yet  not  only  '  was     XXIII 
He  now  going  up  ^  to  Jerusalem/  but  there  was  that  in  His  bearing  ^      v^ 
which  was  quite  unusual.     As  St.  Mark  writes,  He  was  going  *  before  ad.  s,  w 
them' — we  infer,  apart  and  alone,  as  One,  busy  with  thoughts  all- 
engrossing.  Who  is  setting  Himself  to  do  His  great  work,  and  goes 
to  meet  it    'And  going  before  them  was  Jesus;  and  they  were 
amazed  [utterly  bewildered,  viz.  the  Apostles] ;  and  those  who  were 
following,  were  afraid.'  ^    It  was  then  that  Jesus  took  the  Apostles 
apart,  and,  in  language  more  precise  than  ever  before,  told  them 
how  all  things  that  were  *  written  by  the  prophets  shall  be  accom- 
plished on  the  Son  of  Man '  ^ — not  merely,  that  all  that  had  been  J^^f* 
written  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  accomplished,  but 
a  fieur  deeper  truth,  all-comprehensive  as  regards  the   Old  Testa- 
ment :  that  all  its  prophecy  ran  up  into  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ. 
As  the  three  Evangelists  report  it,  the  Lord  gave  them  full  details 
of  His  Betrayal,  Crucifizion,  and  Resurrection.     And  yet  we  may, 
without  irreverence,  doubt  whether  on  that  occasion  He  had  really 
entered  into  all  those  particulars.     In  such  case  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how,  as  St.  Luke  reports,  ^  they  understood  none  of 
these  things,  and  the  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they 
the  things  which  were  spoken ; '  and  again,  how  afterwards  the  actual 
events  and  the  Resurrection  could  have  taken  them  so  by  surprise. 
Rather  do  we  think,  that  the  Evangelists  report  what  Jesus  bad 
said  in  the  light  of  after-events.     He  did  tell  them  of  His  Betrayal 
by  the  leaders  of  Israel,  and  that  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  ;  of  His 
Death  and  Resurrection  on  the  third  day — yet  in  language  which 
they  could,  and  actually  did,  misunderstand  at  the  time,  but  which, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  really  happened,  was  perceived 
by  them  to  have  been  actual  prediction  of  those  terrible  days  in 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  Resurrection-morning.     At  the  time  they  may 
have  thought  that  it  pointed  only  to  His  rejection  by  Jews  and 
GentUes,  to  Sufferings  and   Death — and  then  to    a   Resurrection, 
either  of  His  Mission  or  to  such  a  reappearance  of  the  Messiah,  after 
His  temporary  disappearance,  as  Judaism  expected. 

But  all  this  time,  and  with  increasing  fierceness,  were  terrible 
thoughts  contending  in  the  breast  of  Judas  ;  and  beneath  the  tramp 
of  that  fight  was  there  only  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  to  hide  and 
keep  from  bursting  forth  the  hellish  fire  of  the  master-passion  within. 

'  This  is  the  precise  rendering  of  the         *  This  is  the  precise  rendering  of  BX 
verb.  Mark  x.  82. 
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IV        preceded,  and  the  Peraean  stay  is  for  ever  ended.     It  almost  seems, 

"  '  '  as  if  the  fierce  blast  of  temptation,  the  very  breath  of  the  destroyer, 
were  already  sweeping  over  the  little  flock,  as  if  the  twilight  of  the 
night  of  betrayal  and  desertion  were  already  falling  aronnd.  And 
now  it  has  fallen  on  the  two  chosen  disciples,  James  and  John — ^  the 
sons  of  thunder,'  and  one  of  them,  '  the  beloved  disciple ! '  Peter, 
the  third  in  that  band  most  closely  bound  to  Christ,  had  already 

x^ss****  ^^  ^^^  fierce  temptation,*  and  would  have  it  more  fiercely — to  the 
uprooting  of  life,  if  the  Great  High-Priest  had  not  specially  inter- 
ceded for  him.     And,  as  regards  these  two  sons  of  Zebedee  and  of 

xItiJw^      Salome,'*  we  know  what  temptation  had  already  beset  them,  how 

oomp.  St.*      John  had  forbidden  one  to  cast  out  devils,  because  he  'followed  not 

Hark  zr.  40  ,  ' 

•  St.  Mark      with  them,^  and  how  both  he  and  his  brother,  James,  would  have 

It  38 

called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans  who  would 
<  St.  Lake      not  reccive  Christ.^     It  was  essentially  the  same  spirit  that  now 
prompted  the  request  which  their  mother  Salome  preferred,*  not  only 
»by8t.         with  their  full  concurrence,  but,  as  we  are  expressly  told,*  vrtth  their 
active  participation.     There  is  the  same  jGuth  in  the  Christ,  the  same 
allegiance  to  Him,  but   also  the  same  unhallowed  earnestness,  the 
same  misunderstanding — and,  let  us  add,  the  same  latent  self-exalta- 
tion, as  in  the  two  former  instances,  in  the  present  request  that,  as 
the  most  honoured  of  His  guests,  and  also  as  the  nearest  to  Him, 
they  might  have  their  places  at  His  Right  Hand  and  at  His  Left  in 
x^j^28*-     -^^^  Kingdom.'    Terribly  incongruous  as  is  any  appearance  of  self- 
^Jl}?'^^*    seeking  at  that  moment  and  with  that  prospect  before  them,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  also  an  intenseness  of  faith  and  absolute- 
ness of  love  almost  sublime,  when  the  mother  steps  forth  &om  among 
those  who  follow  Christ  to  His  Suffering  and  Death,  to  proffer  such 
a  request  with  her  sons,  and  for  them. 

And  so  the  Saviour  seems  to  have  viewed  it.  With  unspeakable 
patience  and  tenderness.  He,  Whose  Soul  is  filled  with  the  terrible 
contest  before  Him,  bears  with  the  weakness  and  selfishness  which 
could  cherish  such  thoughts  and  ambitions  even  at  such  a  time.  To 
correct  them.  He  points  to  that  near  prospect,  when  the  Highest  is 
to  be  made  low.  *  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask ! '  The  King  is  to  be 
King  through  suffering — ^are  they  aware  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
that  goal  ?    Those  nearest  to  the  King  of  sorrows  must  reach  the 

*  It  is  veiy  remarkable  that,  in  St.  z.   35).     This,  eyidenUy,  to  emphadae 

Matt.  zz.  20,  she  bears  the  unusual  title :  that  the  distinction  was  not  asked  on  the 

*  the  mother  of  Zebedee*s  children '(comp.  ground  of  earthly  kinship,  as  throng 

abo  for  the  mention  of  Zebedee,  St.  Mark  Salome,  who  waa  the  aout  of  Jetua. 
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place  nearest  to  Him  by  the  same  road  as  He.   Are  they  prepared  for     CHAP, 
it ;  prepared  to  drink  that  cup  of  soul-agony,  which  the  Father  will     XXin 
band  to  Him — to  submit  to,  to  descend  into  that  Baptism  of  consecra-  '      '      ' 
tion,  when  the  floods  will  sweep  over  Him  ?  *     In  their  ignorance, 
and  listening  only  to  the  promptings  of  their  hearts,  they  imagine 
that  they  are.     Nay,  in  some  measure  it  would  be  so ;  yet,  finally  to 
correct  their  mistake :  to  sit  at  His  Right  and  at  His  Lefl  Hand, 
these  were  not  marks  of  mere  favour  for  Him  to  bestow — in  His  own 
words :  it '  is  not  Mine  to  give  except  to  them  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
pared of  My  Father.' 

But  as  for  the  other  ten,  when  they  heard  of  it,  it  was  only  the 
pre-eminence  which,  in  their  view,  James  and  John  had  sought, 
which  stood  out  before  them,  to  their  envy,  jealousy,  and  indignation.*  •  st  luti 
And  so,  in  that  tremendously  solemn  hour  would  the  fierce  fire  of  SifsL 
controversy  have  broken  out  among  them,  who  should  have  been  most  ac.  ** 
closely  united ;  would  jealousy  and  ambition  have  filled  those  who 
should  have  been  most  humble,  and  fierce  passions,  born  of  self,  the 
world,  and  Satan,  have  distracted  them,  whom  the  thought  of  the 
great  love  and  the  great  sacrifice  should  have  filled.  It  was  the 
rising  of  that  storm  on  the  sea,  the  noise  and  tossing  of  those  angry 
billows,  which  He  hushed  into  silence  when  He  spoke  to  them  of  the 
grand  contrast  between  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  as  they  *  lord  it 
over  them,'  or  the  *  great  among  them '  as  they  '  domineer '  *  over  men, 
and  their  own  aims — how,  whosoever  would  be  great  among  them, 
must  seek  his  greatness  in  service — not  greatness  through  service, 
but  the  greatness  of  service;  and,  whosoever  would  be  chief  or 
rather  '  first '  among  them,  let  it  be  in  service.  And  had  it  not  been 
ihuSy  was  it  not,  would  it  not  be  so  in  the  Son  of  Man — and  must  it 
not  therefore  be  so  in  them  who  would  be  nearest  to  Him,  even  His 
Apostles  and  disciples?  The  Son  of  Man— let  them  look  back,  let 
them  look  forward — He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.  And  then,  breaking  through  the  reserve  that  had  held 
Him,  and  revealing  to  them  the  inmost  thoughts  which  had  occupied 
Him  when  He  had  been  alone  and  apart,  going  before  them  on  the 
way,  He  spoke  for  the  first  time  fiilly  what  was  the  deepest  meaning 
<tf  His  Life,  Mission,  and  Death :  '  to  give  His  Life  a  ransom  for 

'  The  danse  in  St.  Matthew :  *  and  to  the  same  in  the  two  Gospels)  express  not 

^hiptiied  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  ordinary  '  dominion  *  and  *  authority,'  but 

^aptbed  with,'  is  probably  a  spurious  in-  a  forcible  and  t>Tannical  exercise  of  it. 

"^itJoii,  taken  from  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  The  first  verb  occars  again  in  Acts  xix.  16, 

*  I  have  ohoeen  these  two  words  be-  and  1  Pet.  v.  3 ;  the  second  only  in  this 

^*«»  the  t«bs  in  the  Greek  (which  aie  passage  in  the  Goi^ls. 
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BOOK     many '  *  *— to  pay  with  His  Life-Blood  the  price  of  their  redemption. 
IV        to  lay  down  His  Life  for  them :  in  their  room  and  stead,  and  for  their 
.'mZ'   salvation. 

^'uuk  These  words  must  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  one  at  leas* 

*•  in  that  company.'     A  few  days  later,  and  the  beloved  disciple  tells  u: 

«>  St  John  of  this  Ministry  of  His  Love  at  the  Last  Supper,**  and  ever  after- 
wards, in  his  writings  and  in  his  life,  does  he  seem  to  bear  them  about 
•4^?*cSr.  with  him,  and  to  re-echo  them.  Ever  since  also  have  they  remained 
1  Tim!  II.  6;  the  fouudation-tnith,  on  which  the  Church  has  been  boilt :  the 
1  Jobn^ir.^io  Subject  of  her  preaching,  and  the  object  of  her  experience.*^ 

>  We  woold  here  call  attention  to  some  ezquisltelj  beautifol  and  forcible  remarkf 
t^  Dean  Plumptre  on  the  passage.  *  Comp.  Deim  Plumptr§^  a.  s. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

n  JKRIGBO  AND  AT  BSTHAMT — JERICHO — A  GUEST  WITH  ZAOOBMUS — THE 
HKALINO  OF  BLIND  BABTIMiBUS — THE  PLOT  AT  JEliUSALEM — AT  BETHANY, 
AND  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SIMON  THE  LEPER. 

C6t.  Luke  xix.  1-10 ;  St.  Matt.  xx.  29-34 ;  St.  Mark  x.  4&^2 ;  St.  Luke  xviii.  35-4S; 
St.  John  zL  65— xiL  1;  St.  Matt.  zxri.  6-13;  Rt.  Mark  ziv.  3-9;  St.  John  zii. 
8-11.) 

d>NCE  more,  and  now  for  the  last  time,  were  the  fords  of  Jordan     OHAP. 
I,  and  Christ  was  on  the  soil  of  Judaea  proper.     Behind  Him      XXIV 
PersBa  and  Galilee ;  behind  Him  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  by  ^^*""'      ' 
'VTord  and  Deed;  before  Him  the  final  Act  of  His  Life,  towards 
"^^liich   all  had   consciously   tended.     Bejected   as   the    Messiah   of 
^Bis  people,  npt  only  in  His  Person  but  as  regarded  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  which,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  of  the  merciful  Counsel 
of  Qoiy  He  had  come  to  establish,  He  was  of  set  purpose  going  up 
\x>  Jerusalem,  there  to  accomplish  His  Decease,  '  to  give  His  Life  a 
Hansom  for  many.'     And  He  was  coming,  not,  as  at  the  Feast  of 
rTabemacles,  privately,  but  openly,  at  the  head  of  His  Apostles,  and 
followed  by  many  disciples — a  festive  band  going  up  to  the  Paschal 
^east,  of  which  Himself  was  to  be  '  the  Lamb '  of  sacrifice. 

The  first  station  reached  was  Jericho,  the  *  City  of  Palms,'  a 

distance  of  only  about  six  hours  from  Jerusalem.     The  ancient  City 

occupied  not  the  site  of  the  present  wretched  hamlet,  but  lay  about 

lalf  an  hour  to  the  north-west  of  it,  by  the  so-called  Elisha-Spring. 

Jl  second  spring  rose  an  hour  further  to  the  north-north-west.     The 

'Water  of  these   springs,  distributed   by  aqueducts,   gave,    under  a 

tstipical  sky,  unsurpassed  fertility  to  the  rich  soil  along  the  '  plain ' 

^f  Jericho,  which  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  wide.     The  Old 

Testament  history  of  the  '  City  of  Palms  '  is  sufficiently  known.     It 

^aa  here  also  that  King  Zedekiah  had,  on  his  fiight,  been  seized 

by  the  Chaldeans,*  and  thither  a  compaby  of  345  men  returned  Itlr^'" 

binder  Zembbabel.^    Li  the  war  of  liberation  under  the  Maccabees  **EnaiLM 
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the  Syriams  had  attempted  to  fortify  Jericho/  These  forta  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  Pompey  in  his  campaign.  Herod  the  Great  had 
first  plundered,  and  then  partially  reboilt,  fortified,  and  adorned 
Jericho.  It  was  here  that  he  died.^  His  son  Archelaus  also  baUt 
there  a  palace.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  wbSj  of  coarse, 
under  Roman  dominion.  Long  before,  it  had  recovered  its  ancient 
fame  for  fertility  and  its  prosperity.  Josephus  describes  it  as  the 
richest  part  of  the  country,  and  calls  it  a  little  Paradise.  Antony 
had  bestowed  the  revenues  of  its  balsam-plantations  as  an  Lnperial 
gift  upon  Cleopatra,  who  in  turn  sold  them  to  Herod.  Here  grew 
palm-trees  of  various  kinds,  sycamores,  the  cypress-flower,®  the  myro- 
balsamum,  which  yielded  precious  oil,  but  especially  the  balsam- 
plant.  If  to  these  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions  we 
add,  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  key  of  Judaea  towards  the  east, 
that  it  lay  on  the  caravan-road  from  Damascus  and  Arabia,  that  it 
was  a  great  commercial  and  military  centre,  and,  lastly,  its  nearness 
to  Jerusalem,  to  which  it  formed  the  last  '  station '  on  the  road  of 
the  festive  pilgrims  from  Galilee  and  Peraea — it  will  not  be  difiScuIt 
to  understand  either  its  importance  or  its  prosperity. 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene,  as  our  Lord  on  that  after- 
noon in  early  spring  beheld  it.  There  it  was,  indeed,  already 
summer,  for,  as  Josephtis  tells  us,^  even  in  winter  the  inhabitants 
could  only  bear  the  lightest  clothing  of  linen.  We  are  approaching 
it  from  the  Jordan.  It  is  protected  by  walls,  flanked  by  four  forts. 
These  walls,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  have  been  built  by 
Herod ;  the  new  palace  and  its  splendid  gardens  are  the  work  of 
Archelaus.  All  around  wave  groves  of  feathery  palms,  rising  in 
stately  beauty ;  stretch  gardens  of  roses,  and  especially  sweet- 
scented  balsam-plantations — the  largest  behind  the  royal  gardens, 
of  which  the  perfume  is  carried  by  the  wind  almost  out  to  sea,  and 
which  may  have  given  to  the  city  its  name  (Jericho,  *  the  perfumed '). 
It  is  the  Eden  of  Palestine,  the  very  fairyland  of  the  old  world.  And 
how  strangely  is  this  gem  set !  Deep  down  in  that  hollowed  valley, 
througrh  which  tortuous  Jordan  winds,  to  lose  his  waters  in  the  dimy 
mass  of  the  Sea  of  Judgment.  The  river  and  the  Dead  Sea  are 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  town — about  six  miles.  Far  across  the 
river  rise  the  mountains  of  Moab,  on  which  lies  the  purple  and 
violet  colouring.  Towards  Jerusalem  and  northwards  stretch  those 
bare  limestone  hills,  the  hiding-place  of  robbers  along  the  desolate 
road  towards  the  City.     There,  and  in  the  neighbouring  wilderness 

of  Ju49a,  »re  also  the  lonely  dwellings  of  ftnoborites— >>wbile  o?er  iU 
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this  sbrangely  varied  scene  has  been  flung  the  many-coloured  mantle     CHAP. 
of  a  perpetual  summer.      And  in  the  streets  of  Jericho  a  motley     XXIV 
throng  meets  :  pUgrims  from  Galilee  and  Peraea,  priests  who  have  a         '     ' 
'  station '  here,  traders  from  all  lands,  who  have  come  to  purchase  or  to 
selly  or  are  on  the  great  caravan-road  from  Arabia  and  Damascus — 
robbers  and  anchorites,  wild  fanatics,  soldiers,  courtiers,  and  busy  pub- 
licans— ^for  Jericho  was  the  central  station  for  the  collection  of  tax  and 
cnstom,  both  on  native  produce  and  on  that  brought  from  across 
Jordan.     And  yet  it  was  a  place  for  dreaming  also,  under  that  glorious 
summerHsky,  in  those  scented  groves — when  these  many  figures  from 
far-off  lands  and  that  crowd   of  priests,   numbering,  according  to 
tradition,  half  those  in  Jerusalem,*  seemed  fleeting  as  in  a  vision,  and  *  Jer.Taan. 
(as  Jewish  legend  had  it)  the  sound  of  the  Temple-music  came  from 
Moriah,  borne  in  faint  echoes  on  the  breeze,  like  the  distant  sound  of 
many  waters.^  *jer.sakk. 

It  was  through  Jericho  that  Jesus,  *  having  entered,'  was  passing.^  ®  J* J^ 
Tidings  of  the  approach  of  the  festive  band,  consisting  of  His  dis-  xi^.  i-io 
ciples  and  Apostles,  and  headed  by  the  Master  Himself,  must  have 
preceded  Him,  these  six  miles  from  the  fords  of  Jordan.  His  Name, 
HKs  Works,  His  Teaching — perhaps  Himself,  must  have  been  known 
to  the  people  of  Jericho,  just  as  they  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  perhaps  of  the  approaching  great 
contest  between  them  and  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Was  He  a  good 
man ;  had  He  wrought  those  great  miracles  in  the  power  of  God  or  by 
Satanic  influence — was  He  the  Messiah  or  the  Antichrist ;  would  He 
bring  salvation  to  the  world,  or  entail  ruin  on  His  own  nation :  conquer 
or  be  destroyed  ?  Was  it  only  one  more  in  the  long  list  of  delusions 
and  illusions,  or  was  the  long-promised  morning  of  heaven's  own  day 
at  last  to  break  ?  Close  by  was  Bethany,  whence  tidings  had  come, 
most  incredible  yet  unquestioned  and  unquestionable,  of  the  raising 
of  LasBaros,  so  well  known  to  all  in  that  neighbourhood.  And  yet  the 
Sanhedrin — it  was  well  known — had  resolved  on  His  death  !  At  any 
rate  there  was  no  concealment  about  Him ;  and  here,  in  face  of  all, 
and  accompanied  by  His  followers — humble  and  unlettered,  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  thoroughly  convinced  of  His  superhuman  claims,  and 
deeply  attached — Jesus  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  meet  His 
enemies! 

It  was  the  cnstom,  when  a  festive  band  passed  through  a  place, 
tliat  the  inhabitants  gathered  in  the  streets  to  bid  their  brethren 

■  So  more  aocurately. 
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IV        but  would  go  forth  to  see  this  pilgrim-band.     Men— curious,  angry, 
'    ^  half-convinced;  women,   holding  up   their  babes,  it  may  be  for  a 
passing  blessing,  or  pushing  forward  their  children  that   in  after 
years  they  might   say   they   had    seen  the   Prophet  of  Nazareth; 
traders,  soldiers — a  solid  wall  of  onlookers  before  their  gardens  was 
this  '  crowd  '  along  the  road  by  which  Jesus  '  was  to  pass.'    Would  He 
only  pass  through  the  place,  or  be  the  guest  of  some  of  the  leading 
priests  in  Jericho ;  would  He  teach,  or  work  any  miracle,  or  silently 
go  on  His  way  to  Bethany  ?     Only  one  in  all  that  crowd  seemed, 
unwelcome ;  alone,  and  out  of  place.     It  was  the  '  chief  of  the  Pub- 
licans ' — the  head  of  the  tax  and  customs  department.     As  his  name 
shows,  he  was  a  Jew ;  but  yet  that  very  name  ZacchsBus, '  Zakkai,' '  the 
just,'  or  *  pure,'  sounded  like  mockery.     We  know  in  what   repute 
Publicans  were  held,  and   what   opportunities  of  wrong-doing   and 
oppression  they  possessed.     And  from  his  after-confession  it  is  only  too 
evident,  that  Zacchaaus  had  to  the  full  used  them  for  evil.     And  he 
had  got  that  for  which  he  had  given  up  alike  his  nation  and  his  soul : 
'  he  was  rich.'    If,  as  Christ  had  taught,  it  was  harder  for  any  rich  man 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  what  of  him  who  had  gotten  his  riches  by  such 
means  ? 

And  yet  Zacchseus  was  in  the  crowd  that  had  come  to  see  Jesus 
What  had  brought  him  ?  Certainly,  not  curiosity  only.  Was  it  tke 
long  working  of  conscience ;  or  a  dim,  scarcely  self-avowed  hope  of 
something  better ;  or  had  he  heard  Him  before ;  or  of  Him,  that  He 
was  so  unlike  those  harsh  leaders  and  teachers  of  Israel,  who  refused 
all  hope  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  such  as  him,  that  Jesus  received 
— nay,  called  to  Him  the  publicans  and  sinners  ?  Or  was  it  only  the 
nameless,  deep,  irresistible  inward  drawing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
may  perhaps  have  brought  us,  as  it  has  brought  many,  we  know  not 
why  nor  how,  to  the  place  and  hour  of  eternal  decision  for  God,  and 
of  infinite  grace  to  our  souls  ?  Certain  it  is,  that,  as  so  often  in  such 
circumstances,  ZacchaBus  encountered  only  hindrances  which  seemed 
to  render  his  purpose  almost  impossible.  The  narrative  is  suigulariy 
detailed  and  pictorial.  2jacchaeus,  trying  to  push  his  way  through 
^  the  press,'  and  repulsed  ;  Zacchasus,  ^  little  of  stature,'  and  unable  to 
look  over  the  shoulders  of  others :  it  reads  almost  like  a  symbolical 
story  of  one  who  is  seeking  ^to  see  Jesus,'  but  cannot  push  his 
way  because  of  the  crowd — whether  of  the  self-righteous,  or  of  his 
own  conscious  sins,  that  seem  to  stand  between  him  and  the  SaviouTi 
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and  which  will  not  make  room  for  him,  while  he  is  unable  to  look     CHAP. 
over  them  because  he  is,  bo  to  speak,  '  little  of  stature/  XX iv 

Needless  quebtious  have  been  asked  as  to  the  import  of  Zacchssus' 
iriBh  'to  see  who  Jesus  was.'     It  is  just  this  vagueness  of  desire, 
which  Zacchsus  himself  does  not  understand,  which  is  characteristic. 
Jbid,  since  he  cannot  otherwise  succeed,  he  climbs  up  one  of  those 
wide-spreading  sycamores  in  a  garden,  perhaps  close  to  his  own 
lioose,  along  the  only  road  by  which  Jesus  can  pass — '  to  see  Him.' 
^ow  the  band  is  approaching,  through  that  double  living  wall :  first, 
"the  Savionr,  viewing  that  crowd,  with,  ah !  how  different  thoughts  from 
"theirs— tOTronnded  by  His  Apostles,  the  face  of  each  expressive  of 
much  feelings  as  were  uppermost ;  conspicuous  among  them,  he  who 
^carried  the  bag/  with   furtive,  uncertain,  wild  glance  here   and 
'there,  aa  one  who  seeks  to  gather  himself  up  to  a  terrible  deed, 
behind  them  are  the  disciples,  men  and  women,  who  are  going  up 
^th  Him   to  the  Feast.     Of  all  persons  in  that   crowd  the  least 
3iotedy  the  most  hindered  in  coming — and  yet  the  one  most  con- 
cerned, was  the  Chief  Publican.     It  is  always  so— it  is  ever  the 
order  of  the  Grospel,  that  the  last  shall  be  first.     Yet  never  more 
aelf-nnoonscious   was  Zacchaeus  than   at  the   moment   when  Je-sus 
was  entering  that  garden-road,  and  passing  under  the  overhanging 
Inranchea  of  that  sycamore,  the  crowd  closing  up  behind,  and  fol- 
lowing as  He  went  along.     Only   one   thought — without   ulterior 
conacious  object,  temporal  or  spiritual — filled  his  whole  being.     The 
present  absolutely  held  him — when  those  wondrous  Eyes,  out  of  which 
heaven  itself  seemed  to  look  upon  earth,  were  upturned,  and  that 
Face  of  infinite  grace,  never  to  be  forgotten,  beamed  upon  him  the 
welcome  of  recognition,  and  He  uttered  the  self-spoken  invitation 
in  which  the  invited  was  the  real  Inviter,  the  guest  the  true  Host. 
Did  Jesus  know  Zacchseus  before — or  was  it  only  all  open  to  His 
Divine  gaxe  as  '  He  looked  up  and  saw  him '  ?    This  latter  seems, 
indeedi  indicated  by  the  '  must '  of  His  abiding  in  the  house  of 
Ztedbaans— -as  if  His  Father  had  so  appointed  it,  and  Jesus  come  for 
diafc  very  purpose.     And  herein,  also,  seems  this  story  spiritually 
symbolical. 

As  bidden  by  Christ,  Zaccheeus  'made  haste  and  came  down.' 
Under  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  '  received  Him 
rej(Hdng/  Nothing  was  as  yet  clear  to  him,  and  yet  all  was  joyous 
^Mdn  his  soul.  In  that  dim  twilight  of  the  new  day,  and  at  this 
^^  creation,  the  Angels  sang  and  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  together, 
^  aU  was  melody  and  harmony  in  his  heart.     But  a  few  steps 

tOIi.IL  A  A 
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BOOK ,    farther,  and  they  were  at  the  hoase  of  the  Chief  Pablican.     Strange 
TV        hostelry  this  for  the  Lord ;  yet  not  stranger  in  that  Life  of  absolute 
'      '  contrasts  than  that   first  hostelry — ^the  same,  even  as  regards  its 
designation  in  the  Gospel,'  as  when  the  manger  had  been  His  cradle; 
not  so  strange,  as  at  the  Sabbath-feast  of  the  Pharisee  Rulers  of  the 
Synagogue.     But   now  the   murmur  of  disappointment  and  anger 
ran  through  the  accompanying  crowd — which  perhaps  had  not  beforo 
heard  what  had  passed  between  Jesus  and  the  Publican,  certainly, 
had  not  understood,  or  else  not  believed  its  import — because  He  was 
gone  to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner.     Oh,  terribly  fatal 
misunderstanding  of  all  that  was  characteristic  of  the  Mission  d 
the  Christ !  oh,  terribly  fatal  blindness  and  jealousy !     But  it  was 
this  sudden  shock  of  opposition  which  awoke  Zacchaeus  to  full  con^ 
sciousness.     The  hands  so  rudely  and  profanely  thrust  forward  onl^ 
served  to  rend  the  veil.     It  ofben  needs  some  such  sudden  shock  o 
opposition,  some  sudden  sharp   contest,  to  waken  the  new  conve 
to  full  consciousness,  to   bring   before  him,  in   dear  outline,  alike^ 
the  past  and  the  present.     In  that  moment  Zacchaeus  saw  it  aLl:^^ 
what   his   past   had  been,  what  his  present  was,  what  his   future  -^ 
must  be.     Standing  forth,  not  so  much  before  the  crowd  as  before  ^ 
the  Lord,  and  not  ashamed,  nay,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  confession 
it  implied — so  much  is  the  sorrow  of  the  past  in  true  repentance 
swallowed  up  by  the  joy  of  the  present — Zacchseus  vowed  fourfold 
rKz.zziLi    restoration,  as  by  a  thief,*  of  what  had  become  his  through  fidse 
accusation,^  as  well  as  the  half  of  all  his  goods  to  the  poor.     And 
so   the  whole   current  of  his  life  had  been  turned,  in  those  few 
moments,  through  his  joyous   reception  of  Christ,  the   Saviour  of 
sinners ;  and  Zacchaeus  the  public  robber,  the  rich  Chief  of  the  Publi- 
cans, had  become  an  almsgiver. 

It  was  then,  when  it  had  been  all  done  in  silence,  as  mostly  all 
God's  great  works,  that  Jesus  spake  it  to  him,  for  his  endless  comfort, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  all,  for  their  and  our  teaching :  *  This  day  became 
— arose — there  salvation  to  this  house,*  'forasmuch  as,*  truly  and 
spiritually,  '  this  one  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham.'     And,  as  regards 


'  The  word  here  used  is  jcaroA^,  and 
the  hostelr}'  at  Bethlehem  (St.  Luke  ii.  7) 
was  KardXvfia. 

*  Literally,  *  if  I  have  sycophanted  any 
man  anything.*  It  should  be  remarked, 
as  making  this  restoration  by  Zacchieus 
the  more  intelligible,  that  to  a  penitent 
Jew  this  would  immediately  occur.  In  the 
Talmud  there  is  a  long  discussion  as  to 


restoration  by  penitents  in  cases  where 
the  malappropriation  was  open  to  ques- 
tion, when  the  Talmud  lays  cknm  the 
principle,  that  if  any  one  wishes  to  escape 
the  Divine  punishment,  he  most  restore 
even  that  which,  according  to  strict 
justice,  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  glTa 
up  (Baba  lies.  87  a). 
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this  maHy  and  all  men,  so  long  as  time  endureth :  '  For  the  Son  of     CHAP. 
Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  xxiv 

The  EiVangelic  record  passes  with  significant  silence  over  that   ^     '    ^ 
night  in  the  house  of  ZacchaBus.     It  forms  not  part  of  the  public 
histoTj  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  of  that  joy  with  which  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.     It  was  in  the  morning,  when  the  journey  in 
company  with  His  disciples  was  resumed,  that  the  next  public  inci- 


dent occorred  in  the  healing  of  the  blind  by  the  wayside.*  The  small  *^^'^\\^ 
divergences  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  Evangelists  are  well  known.  ^^^^{^ 
It  may  have  been  that,  as  St.  Matthew  relates,  there  were  iivo  blind  J-^J**^"* 
men  sitting  by  the  wayside,  and  that  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  men- 
tion only  one — ^the  latter  by  name  as  '  Bar  Timasus ' — because  he  was 
the  spokesman.  But,  in  regard  to  the  other  divergence,  trifling  as  it 
is,  that  St.  Luke  places  the  incident  at  the  arrival,  the  other  two 
Evangelists  at  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Jericho,  it  is  better  to  admit 
our  inability  to  conciliate  these  differing  notes  of  time,  than  to  make 
damsy  attempts  at  harmonising  them.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
there  may  have  been  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  which  might  show 
these  statements  to  be  not  really  diverging.  And,  if  it  were  other- 
wise,  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  narrative  itself.  Historical  infor- 
mation conld  only  have  been  derived  from  local  sources  ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  reason  to  infer  that  St.  Luke  had  gathered  his  from 
personal  inquiry  on  the  spot.  And  it  may  have  been,  either  that  the 
time  was  not  noted,  or  wrongly  noted,  or  that  this  miracle,  as  the  only 
one  in  Jericho,  may  have  been  reported  to  him  before  mention  was 
made  of  the  reception  of  Christ  by  Zacchadus.  In  any  case,  it  shows 
the  independence  of  the  account  of  St.  Luke  from  that  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  incident  itself:  it  is  so  like  the  other 
Deeds  of  His  Life.  So  to  speak — it  was  lefl  in  Jericho  as  the 
practical  commentary,  and  the  seal  on  what  Christ  had  said  and  done 
the  previous  evening  in  regard  to  ZacchaBus.  Once  more  the  crowd 
was  following  Jesus,  as  in  the  morning  He  resumed  the  journey  with 
His  disciples.  And  there  by  the  wayside,  begging,  sat  the  blind  men 
^ihere,  where  Jesus  was  passing.  As  they  heard  the  tramp  of  many 
feet  and  the  sound  of  many  voices,  they  learned  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  It  is  all  deeply  touching,  and  deeply  symbolical. 
Bat  what  must  their  faith  have  been,  when  there,  in  Jericho,  they 
not  only  owned  Him  as  the  true  Messiah,  but  cried — in  the  deep 
»gni(jciff9^  of  that  special  mode  of  address,  as  coming  from  Jewish 
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BOOK     lips :  ^  ^  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me ! '   It  was  quite 
IV        in  accordance  with  what  one  might  almost  have  expected — oertainly 
'    ^  with  the  temper  of  Jericho,  as  we  learned  it  on  the  previous  evening, 
when  *  many,'  the  ^  multitude,'  ^  they  which  went  before/  would  have 
bidden  that  cry  for  help  be  silent  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  and 
interruption,  if  not  a  needless  and  meaningless  application.     But  only 
all  the  louder  and  more  earnest  rose  the  cry,  as  the  blind  felt  that 
they  might  for  ever  be  robbed  of  the  opportunity  that  was  slipping 
past.     And  He,  Who  listens  to  every  cry  of  distress,  heard  this. 
He  stood  still,  and  commanded  the  blind  to  be  called.     Then  it  was 
that  the  sympathy  of  sudden  hope  seized  the  *  multitude ' — the  wonder 
about  to  be  wrought  fell,  so  to  speak,  in  its  heavenly  influences  upom- 
them,  as  they  comforted  the  blind  in  the  agony  of  rising  despair  witb--- 
•stMark      the  words,  *  He  calleth   thee/*     As  so  ofteu,  we  are  indebted 


St.  Mark  for  the  vivid  sketch  of  what  passed  We  can  almost 
Bartimaeus  as,  on  receiving  Christ's  summons,  he  casts  aside  hin^ 
upper  garment  and  hastily  comes.  That  question :  what  he  would  - 
that  Jesus  should  do  unto  him,  must  have  been  meant  for  those  around 
more  than  for  the  blind.  The  cry  to  the  Son  of  David  had  been  only 
for  mercy.  It  might  have  been  for  alms — though,  as  the  address,  so 
the  gift  bestowed  in  answer,  would  be  right  royal — *  after  the  order  of 
David.'  But  our  general  cry  for  mercy  must  ever  become  detailed  when 
we  come  into  the  Presence  of  the  Christ.  And  the  faith  of  the  blind 
rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  Divine  possibilities  opened  before  them. 
Their  inward  eyes  had  received  capacity  for  The  Light,  before  that  of 
earth  lit  up  their  long  darkness.  In  the  language  of  St.  Matthew, 
*  Jesus  had  compassion  on  them,  and  touched  their  eyes.'  This  is 
one  aspect  of  it.  The  other  is  that  given  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
in  recording  the  words  with  which  He  accompanied  the  healing: 
'  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.' » 

And  these  two  results  came  of  it :  ^  all  the  people,  when  they  saw 
it,  gave  praise  unto  God ; '  and,  as  for  BartimsBus,  though  Jesns  had 
bidden  him  '  go  thy  way,'  yet,  '  immediately  he  received  his  sight/ 
•  St.  Luke  he  *  followed  Jesus  in  the  way,'  glorifying  God.^  And  this  is  Divine 
disobedience,  or  rather  the  obedience  of  the  spirit  as  against  the 
observance  of  the  letter.* 

The  arrival  of  the  Paschal  band  from  Galilee  and  Peraea  was  not 
in  advance  of  many  others.     In  truth,  most  pilgrims  firom  a  distance 

*  Comp.  our  remarks  on  this  point  in  '  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Pieoes  of 

vol.  ii.  p.  49.  Money  will  be  expounded  in  oonoaotioii 

'The  expression  is  the  same  in  St.  with  the  last  series  of  Puabke. 
Hark  and  St.  Luke. 
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wonld  probably  oome  to  the  Holy  City  some  days  before  the  Feast,  OHAP. 
for  the  sake  of  purification  in  the  Temple,  since  those  who  for  any  XXIY 
reason  needed  such — and  there  would  be  few  families  that  did  not 
require  it — generally  deferred  it  till  the  festive  season  brought  them 
to  Jerusalem.  We  owe  this  notice,  and  that  which  follows,  to 
St.  John,*  and  in  this  again  recognise  the  Jewish  writer  of  the  •stJohn 
Fourth  Gk)8pel.  It  was  only  natural  that  these  pilgrims  should  have 
sought  for  Jesus,  and,  when  they  did  not  find  Him,  discuss  among 
themselves  the  probability  of  His  coming  to  the  Feast.  His  absence 
would,  after  the  work  which  He  had  done  these  three  years,  the 
claim  which  He  made,  and  the  defiant  denial  of  it  by  the  priesthood 
and  the  Sanhedrin,  have  been  regarded  as  a  virtual  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  There  was  a  time  when  He  need  not  have  appeared  at  the 
Feast — ^when,  as  we  see  it,  it  was  better  He  should  not  come.  But 
that  time  was  past.  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  also  knew 
it,  and  they  ^  had  given  commandment  that,  if  any  one  knew  where 
He  was,  he  would  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Him.'  It  would  be 
better  to  ascertain  where  He  lodged,  and  to  seize  Him  before  He 
appeared  in  public,  in  the  Temple. 

But  it  was  not  as  they  had  imagined.  Without  concealment 
Christ  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  lived,  whom  He  had  raised 
from  the  dead.  He  came  there  six  days  before  the  Passover — and  yet 
His  coming  was  such  that  they  could  not  '  take  BKm.'  ^  They  might  *^.^<** 
as  well  take  Him  in  the  Temple;  nay,  more  easily.  For,  the 
moment  His  stay  in  Bethany  became  known,  *  much  people  *  of  the 
Jews'  came  out,  not  only  for  His  sake,  but  to  see  that  Lazarus  whom 
He  had  raised  from  the  dead.  And,  of  those  who  so  came,  many 
went  away  believing.  And  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Thus  one  of  their  plans  was  frustrated,  and  the  evil  seemed  only  to 
grow  worse.  The  Saahedrin  could  perhaps  not  be  moved  to  such 
flagrant  outrage  of  all  Jewish  Law,  but  *  the  chief  priests,'  who 
had  no  such  scruples,  consulted  how  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to 
death.**  'St.  John 

xii.  10. 11 

Yet,  not  until  His  hour  had  come  could  man  do  aught  against 
Christ  or  His  disciples.  And,  in  contrast  to  such  scheming,  haste,  and 
search,  we  mark  the  majestic  calm  and  quiet  of  Him  Who  knew  what 
was  before  Him.  Jesus  had  arrived  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the 
Passover — that  is,  on  a  Friday.*    The  day  after  was  the  Sabbath, 

>  Canon  Westoott  prefers  the  reading :      mentaries.    It  has  been  impossible  here 

'the  common  people/  to  discuss  in  detail  every  little  difficulty. 

*  On  the  precise  dates,  see  the  Ck)m-      Bather  has  it  been  thought  best  to  tSxi 
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and  ^  they  made  Him  a  supper.'  ^  It  was  the  special  festive  meal  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  words  of  St.  John  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
meal  was  a  public  one,  as  if  the  people  of  Bethany  had  combined  to 
do  Him  this  honour,  and  so  share  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
feast.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know  from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
that  it  took  place  *  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper ' — not,  of  course, 
an  actual  leper — but  one  who  had  been  such.  Perhaps  his  guest- 
chamber  was  the  largest  in  Bethany ;  perhaps  the  house  was  nearest 
to  the  Synagogue;  or  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  it, 
unknown  to  us — least  likely  is  the  suggestion  that  Simon  was  the 
husband  of  Martha,^  or  else  her  father.®  But  all  is  in  character. 
Among  the  guests  is  Lazarus ;  and,  prominent  in  service,  Martha ; 
and  Mary  (the  unnamed  woman  of  the  other  two  Gospels,  which  do 
not  mention  that  household  by  name),  is  also  true  to  her  charac- 
ter.* She  had  '  an  alabaster '  ^  of  *  spikenard  genuine,'  which  was 
very  precious.  It  held  *a  litra'  (K'JtJ^^  ^^  '^^T©^),  which  was  a 
*  Roman  pound/  and  its  value  could  not  have  been  less  than  nearly 
91,  Remembering  the  price  of  Nard,*  as  given  by  Pliny*  and  that 
the  Syrian  was  only  next  in  value  to  the  Indian,  which  Pliny 
regarded  as  the  best  ^  ointment  of  *  genuine  *  •  Nard — unadulterated 
and  unmixed  with  any  other  balsam  *  (as  the  less  expensive  kinds 
were),  such  a  price  (300  dinars = nearly  91,)  would  be  by  no  means 
excessive;  indeed,  much  lower  than  at  Rome.  But,  viewed  in 
another  light,  the  sum  spent  was  very  large,  remembering  that 
200  dinars  (about  61,)  nearly  sufficed  to  provide  bread  for  5,000 
men  with  their  families,  and  that  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  labourer 
amounted  to  only  one  dinar  a  day. 

We  can  here  offer  only  conjectures.  But  it  is,  at  least,  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose — remembering  the  fondness  of  Jewish 
women  for  such  perfumes* — that  Mary  may  have  had  that  ^alabaster' 
of  very  costly  ointment  from  olden  days,  before  she  had  learned  to 


the  events,  as  we  refifard  them  as  ha^'ing 
takon  place.  See  uXebtt  Leidensgesch.  i. 
pp.  23,  24. 

'  Tho.se,  if  any,  wlio  identify  this  Mary 
with  the  Magdalene,  and  regard  the 
anointing  of  8t.  Luke  vii.  .36,  &c.,  as 
identical  with  that  of  Bethany,  are  re- 
ferrc<l,  for  full  discussion  and  refutation, 
to  yehe,  Leidensgesch.  vol.  i.  pp.  21  &c., 

30  &c. 

*  I'ngttent^ioptimrifrranturin alabatfris 
(P/i/i.H.  N.  xiii.  2.  .3).  These  'alabasters  * 
— for  the  flask  itself  obtained  that  name 
from,  the  stone  used — had  at  the  top  the 


form  of  a  cylinder,  and  axe  likened  bj 
Pliny  to  a  closed  rose-bad. 

'  The  expression  vtrrud^  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy.  Of  the  vmrions 
renderings,  that  by  'genuine*  has  most 
in  its  favour.  For  a  roll  disciiBaion  eee 
yebf,  u.  8.  pp.  33,  34,  and  Meyer  on  8U 
Mark  xiv.  3-9. 

*  On  the  various  miztnres  of  pteoioiis 
ointments,  their  adulteration,  tJie  cost  <A 
the  various  ingredients,  aid  the  use  my^ 
of  perfumes  in  Palestine,  eee  JBer^Uti 
u.  8.  pp.  99,  100,  191,  I9S. 

*  See  Book  UI.  chap.  ad. 
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serre  Christ.    Then,  when  she  came  to  know  Him,  and  must  have    CHAP, 
learned  how  oonstantly  that  Decease,  of  which  He  ever  spoke,  was     xxi^ 
before  His  Mind,  she  may  have  put  it  aside,  *  kept  it,'  *  against  the  '      ^^ 
day  of  His  burying.'     And  now  the  decisive  hour  had  come.     Jesus 
may  have  told  her,  as  He  had  told  the  disciples,  what  was  before 
Him  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast,  and  she  would  be  far  more  quick  to 
understand,  even  as  she  must  have  known  far  better  than  they,  how 
great  was  the  danger  from  the  Sanhedrin.     And  it  is  this  believing 
apprehension  of  the  mystery  of  His  Death  on  her  part,  and  this  pre- 
paration of  deepest  love  for  it — this  mixture  of  sorrow,  faith,  and 
devotion — which  made  her  deed  so  precious,  that,  wherever  in  the 
fiitnre  the  Gospel  would  be  preached,  this  also  that  she  had  done 
would  be  recorded  for  a  memorial  of  her.^     And  the  more  we  think  •sticatt. 
of  it,  the  better  can  we  understand,  how,  at  that  last  feast  of  fellow-  "^  " 
ship,  when  all  the  other  guests  realised   not — no,   not  even   His 
disciples — how   near   the  end  was,  she  would  ^  come  aforehand  to 
anoint  His  Body  for  the  burying.' ^^     Her  faith  made  it  a  twofold  bsticazk 
anointing :  that  of  the  best  Guest  at  the  last  feast,  and  that  of  pre-  ^^'  ^ 
paration  for  that  Burial  which,  of  all  others,  she  apprehended  as  so 
tBTiibly  near.     And  deepest  humility  now  offered,  what  most  earnest 
lo^e  had  provided,  and  intense  faith,  in  view  of  what  was  coming, 
applied.     And  so  she  poured  the  precious  ointment  over  His  Head, 
over  His  Feet  • — then,  stooping  over  them,  wiped  them  with  her  hair, 
if,  not  only  in  evidence  of  service  and  love,  but  in  fellowship  of 
Death.^     'And  the  house  was  filled' — and  to  all  time  His  House,  •st.Join 
t^e  Church,  is  filled — ^  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.' 

It  is  ever  the  light  which  throws  the  shadows  of  objects — and 
^liis  deed  of  faith  and  love  now  cast  the  features  of  Judas  in  giganti/^ 
dark  outlines  against  the  scene.  He  knew  the  nearness  of  Christ's 
^Betrayal,  and  hated  the  more;  she  knew  of  the  nearness  of  His 
"precious  Death,  and  loved  the  more.  It  was  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
-poor,  when,  taking  the  mask  of  charity,  he  simulated  anger  that  such 
ooflUy  ointment  had  not  been  sold,  and  the  price  given  to  the  poor. 


*  St  liatth«w  and  Bt  Mark. 

*  St  J<^iL  There  is  manifestly  neither 
^ontadlction  nor  divergence  here  be- 
tween the  Bvangelistfl.  Mary  first  poured 
the  Olid  over  the  Head,  and  then  over  His 
'^  (Gedet  leee  this  implied  in  the 
•>T4xMr  a*T«8  of  8t  Mark).  St  John 
Boticei  the  anointiiig  of  the  Feet,  not  only 
^  the  act  of  greatest  homility  and  the 
^^■k  ol  deepest  veneiation,  but  from  its 
'K'^UQil  chancier,  while  anointing  of  the 


head  was  not  so  ancommon.  We  recall  the 
ideal  picture  of  Aaron  when  anointed  to 
the  priesthood,  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2,  to  mark 
here  the  fulfilment  of  the  type  when  the 
Great  High-Priest  was  anointed  for  His 
Sacrifice.  She  who  had  so  often  sat  at 
His  feet,  now  anoints  them,  and  alike 
for  love,  reverence,  and  fellowship  of  Hia 
sufferings,  will  not  wipe  them  bat  with 
her  hair. 
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IV 


'  St.  Mark 
X>v.  41 


BOOK  For  lie  was  essentially  dishonest,  ^  a  thief/  and  cavetousness  was  the 
underlying  master-passion  of  his  soul.  The  money,  claimed  for  the 
poor,  would  only  have  been  used  by  himself.  Yet  such  was  his 
pretence  of  righteousness,  such  his  influence  as  ^  a  man  of  prudence ' 
among  the  disciples,  and  such  their  sad  weakness,  that  they,  or  at 
least  ^  some,'  ^  expressed  indignation  among  themselTes  and  against 
her  who  had  done  the  deed  of  love,  which,  when  viewed  in  the 
Bublimeness  of  a  faith,  that  accepted  and  prepared  for  the  death 
of  a  Saviour  ViHiom  she  so  loved,  and  to  Wliom  this  last,  the  best 
service  she  could,  was  to  be  devoted,  would  for  ever  cause  her  to 
be  thought  of  as  an  example  of  loving.  There  is  something  inex- 
pressibly sad,  yet  so  patient,  gentle,  and  tender  in  Christ's  '  Let  her 
alone.'  Surely,  never  could  there  be  waste  in  ministry  of  love  to 
Him !  Nay,  there  is  unspeakable  pathos  in  what  He  says  of  His 
near  Burying,  as  if  He  would  still  their  souls  in  view  of  it.  That  He, 
Who  was  ever  of  the  poor  and  with  them,  Who  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  through  His  poverty  we  might  be  made  rich,  should  have 
to  plead  for  a  last  service  of  love  to  Himself,  and  for  Mary,  and  as 
against  a  Judas,  seems,  indeed,  the  depth  of  self-abasement.  Yet, 
even  so,  has  this  falsely-spoken  plea  for  the  poor  become  a  real  plea, 
since  He  has  left  us  this,  as  it  were,  as  His  last  charge,  and  that 
by  His  own  Death,  that  we  have  the  poor  always  with  us.  And  so 
do  even  the  words  of  covetous  dishonesty  become,  when  passing  across 
Him,  transformed  into  the  command  of  charity,  and  the  breath  of 
hell  is  changed  into  the  summeV-warmth  of  the  Church's  constant 
service  to  Christ  in  the  ministry  to  His  poor. 


Book  V. 
THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 


*Ave,  scala  peccatonim, 
Qua  ascendit  rex  coelonim, 
Ut  ad  chores  Angelonim 
Homo  sic  ascenderet; 
In  te  vitam  reparavit 
Auctor  vitse,  proles  David, 
Et  sic  se  humiliavit, 
Ut  mondom  redimeret. 

Ap.  Daniel,  Th€$.  Hymnol  toI.  v.  p.  183 

'The  blessing  from  the  clond  that  showers, 
In  wondrous  twofold  birth 
Of  heaven  is  and  earth — 
He  is  both  yonrs,  ye  hosts,  and  ours : 
Hosannah,  David's  Son, 
For  victory  is  won  I 

He  left  us  with  a  blessing  here. 
And  took  it  to  the  sky ; 
The  blessing  from  on  high 
Bespeaks  to  us  His  Presence  near : 
Hosannah,  David's  Son, 
For  victory  is  won  !  * 

(From  an  Ascension  Hymn). — A.  B. 


ODBBlSirS  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEBC.  S6S 


CHAPTER   1. 

THB  FIB8T  DAT  IN  PASSION-WEEK — PALM-SUNDAT — THE  BOTAL  ENTBT 

INTO  JERUSALEM. 

(St  Matt.  zzL  1-11 ;  8t  MaA  xL  1-11 ;  St.  Lake  zix.  29-44 ;  St.  John  zii.  12-19.) 

At  length  the  time  of  the  end  had  come.     Jesus  was  about  to  make     CHAP. 
Entry  into  Jerusalem  as  King :  King  of  the  Jews,  as  Heir  of  David's        ^ 
royal  line,  with  all  of  symbolic,  typic,  and  prophetic  import  attaching         ' 
to  it.     Yet  not  as  Israel  after  the  flesh  expected  its  Messiah  was 
the  Son  of  David  to  make  triumphal  entrance,  but  as  deeply  and 
significantly  expressive  of  His  Mission  and  Work,  and  as  of  old  the 
rapt  seer  had  beheld  a&r  off  the  outlined  picture  of  the  Messiah- 
Eang :  not  in  the  proud  triumph  of  war-conquests,  but  in  the  '  meek ' 
role  of  peace. 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  strangest  mistakes  of  modem  criticism  to 
regard  this  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  as  implying  that,  fired  by 
enthusiasm.  He  had  for  the  moment  expected  that  the  people  would 
receive  Him  as  the  Messiah.'  And  it  seems  little,  if  at  all  better, 
when  this  Entry  is  described  as  ^  an  apparent  concession  to  the  fevered 
expectations  of  His  disciples  and  the  multitude  .  .  .  the  grave, 
sad  accommodation  to  thoughts  other  than  His  own  to  which  the 
Teacher  of  new  truths  must  often  have  recourse  when  He  finds  Him- 
self misinterpreted  by  those  who  stand  together  on  a  lower  level.' ' 
^  Apologies '  are  the  weakness  of '  Apologetics ' — and  any  '  accommoda- 
tion '  theory  can  have  no  place  in  the  history  of  the  Christ.  On  the 
contrary,  we  regard  His  Royal  Entry  into  the  Jerusalem  of  Prophecy 
and  of  the  Crucifixion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  Christ, 
which  would  not  be  complete,  nor  thoroughly  consistent,  without  it. 
It  behoved  Him  so  to  enter  Jerusalem,  because  He  was  a  King ;  and 
as  King  to  enter  it  in  such  manner,  because  He  was  such  a  King — 
and  bodi  the  one  and  the  other  were  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy 
of  old. 

>  So  no/tMj  JMm,    Of   coarse,  the      Bpnrions. 
Uteoiy  jffTWumni  on  the  auumption  that  *  Dean  Pkmptre  on  St  Matt  zzi.  6. 

tha  DiMmiiaes  reported  by  St  Luke  are 
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BOOK  It  was  a  bright  day  in  early  spring  of  the  year  29,  when  th' 

,  festive  procession  set  out  from  the  home  at  Bethany.     There  can 


no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  locality  of  that  hamlet  (the  moderr=3 
El-^Azariye,  ^  of  Lazarus  '),  perched  on  a  broken  rocky  plateau  on  th^^ 
other  side  of  Olivet.  More  difficulty  attaches  to  the  identification  or'^ 
Bethphage,  which  is  associated  with  it,  the  place  not  being  mentioneSi^ 
in  the  Old  Testament,  though  repeatedly  in  Jewish  writings.  But.  -^ 
even  so,  there  is  a  curious  contradiction,  since  Bethphage  is  sometime^^ 

•  siphrd.ed.  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Jerusalem,^  while  at  others  it  is  describe^E:^ 
» a,  iut  as,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  part  of  the  City  itself.**  Perhaps  the^^ 
46?;*To8.  name  Bethphage — 'house  of  figs' — was  given  alike  to  that  districts^- 
i»P6s.es»*  generally,  and  to  a  little  village  close  to  Jerusalem  where  the  district*- 
iL^h.  began.*  And  this  may  explain  the  peculiar  reference,  in  the  Synoptic 
M^Sr.^  Gospels,  to  Bethphage  (St.  Matthew),  and  again  to  *  Bethphage  anc 

•  st  Mark     Bethany.'  ^    For,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  relate  Christ's  brief  stay-^ 
^  at  Bethany  and  His  anointing  by  Mary  not  in  chronological  order,*  but^^ 

introduce  it  at  a  later  period,  as  it  were,  in  contrast  to  the  betrayal  o' 

•  St.  Matt.     Judas.**     Accordingly,  they  pass  from  the  Miracles  at  Jericho  im- 
stMark  '    mediately   to   the    Royal    Entry  into   Jerusalem — firom  Jericho  to 

*  Bethphage,'  or,  more  exactly,  to  '  Bethphage  and  Bethany/  leaving 
for  the  present  unnoticed  what  had  occurred  in  the  latter  hamlet. 

Although  all  the  four  Evangelists  relate  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  they  seem  to  do  so  from  difierent  standpoints.  The 
Synoptists  accompany  Him  from  Bethany,  while  St.  John,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  scheme  of  his  narrative,  seems  to  follow  from 
Jerusalem  that  multitude  which,  on  tidings  of  His  approach,  hastened 
to  meet  Him.  Even  this  circumstance,  as  also  the  paucity  of  events 
recorded  on  that  day,  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  early 
morning  that  Jesus  left  Bethany.  Bemembering,  that  it  was  the 
last  morning  of  rest  before  the  great  contest,  we  may  reverently 
think  of  much  that  may  have  passed  in  the  Soul  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
home  of  Bethany.  And  now  He  has  left  that  peaceftd  resting-place. 
It  was  probably  soon  after  His  outset,  that  He  sent  the  ^two 
Lak?i^  8  disciples ' — ^possibly  Peter  and  John  • — into  *  the  village  over  against ' 
them — presumably  Bethphage.  There  they  would  find  by  the  side  of 
the  road  an  ass's  colt  tied,  whereon  never  man  had  sat.  We  mark 
the  significant  symbolism  of  the  latter,  in  connection  with  the  general 

*  See   also    Caspari,    Ghron.    Geogr.  duoees)  sat  after  leaving  the  Temple,  and 

Eiol.  p.  161.    The  qnestion  as  to  the  pro-  which  was  destroyed  three  years  before 

posed  identification  (by  some)  of  Bethany  the  Oity,  mnst  be  left  here  nnditciused. 
with  the  Beth  HUU,  or  JMh  Sdnieth,         *  Bt.  Angastine  has  it,  reeoj^Mandt 

where  the  Sanhedrin  (apparently  of  Sad-  dimerwiU. 
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oonditions  of  confiecration  to  JehoTah  *• — and  note  in  it,  as  also  in  the     CHAP. 
Mission  of  the  Apostles,  that  this  was  intended  by  Christ  to  be  His         I 

Boyal  and  Messianic  Entry.   This  colt  they  were  to  loose  and  to  bring  ^^^  ^^ 

to  Him.  »;  i^«^ 

zxi.8 

The  disciples  found  all  as  He  had  said.      When  they  reached 
Sethphage,  they  saw,  by  a  doorway  where  two  roads  met,  the  colt 
tied  by  its  mother.     As  they  loosed  it,  ^  the  owners '  and  '  certain  of 
fihem  that  stood  by'^  asked  their  purpose,  to  which,  as  directed  by  ^stifuk, 
tiie  Master,  they  answered :  '  The  Lord  [the  Master,  Christ]  hath  need  st.  Mat. 
of  him,'  when,  as  predicted,  no  further  hindrance  was  offered.     Li 
explanation  of  this  we  need  not  resort  to  the  theory  of  a  miraculous 
influence,  nor  even  suppose  that  the  owners  of  the  colt  were  them- 
selves ^  disciples.'     Their  challenge  to  ^  the  two,'  and  the  little  more 
'than  permission  which  they  gave,  seem  to  forbid  this  idea.     Nor  is 
each  explanation  requisite.      From  the  pilgrim-band  which  had  ac- 
companied Jesus  from  Galilee  and  PersBa,  and  preceded  Him  to  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  guests  at  the  Sabbath-feast  in  Bethany,  and  from  the 
people  who  had  gone  out  to  see  both  Jesus  and  Lazarus,  the  tidings 
of  tiie  proximity  of  Jesus  and  of  Hia  approaching  arrival  must  have 
spread  in  the  City.     Perhaps  that  very  morning  some  had  come  from 
Bethany,  and  told  it  in  the  Temple,  among  the  festive  bands — specially 
among  His  own  Galileans,  and  generally  in  Jerusalem,  that  on  that 
very  day — in  a  few  hours — Jesus  might  be  expected  to  enter  the 
City.     Such,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  case,  since,  from  St.  John's 
aooount,  '  a  great  multitude  '  ^  went  forth  to  meet  Him.'     The  latter, 
we  can  have  little  doubt,  must  have  mostly  consisted,  not  of  citizens 
of  Jerusalem,  whose  enmity  to  Christ  was  settled,  but  of  those  ^  that 
had  come  to  the  Feast.'  ®     With  these  went  also  a  number  of  *  Phari-  •  st  John 
sees,'  their  hearts  filled  with  bitterest  thoughts  of  jealousy  and  hatred.^  «i  g^,  lui^ 
And,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  in  johu'z^.^ 
mind  this  composition  of  ^  the  multitude.' 

If  such  were  the  circumstances,  all  is  natural.  We  can  under- 
stand, how  eager  questioners  would  gather  about  the  owners  of  the 
oolt  (St.  Mark),  there  at  the  cross-roads  at  Bethphage,  just  outside 
Jerusalem ;  and  how,  so  soon  as  from  the  bearing  and  the  peculiar 
words  of  the  disciples  they  understood  their  purpose,  the  owners  of 
the  ass  and  colt  would  grant  its  use  for  the  solemn  Entry  into  the 
City  of  the  'Teacher  of  Nazareth,'  Whom  the  multitude  was  so 

*  It  is  rarely  one  of  thoee  instances  we  mn8t  regard  aa  a  yery  j^ume  gloiM : 

In trbich  the  supposed  anthoritj  of  M88.  'and  btraightway  He  [vis.  uhiistj  will 

■bonld  ntd  be  impli<dtly  followed,  when,  send  him  back  hither^— as  if  the  dia- 

lii  St  Hazk  xL  3,  the  B.Y.  adopts  what  dples  had  obtained  the  ocdt  by  pledging 
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eagerly  expecting ;  and,  lastly,  how,  as  from  the  gates  c^  Jemsalem 
tidings  spread  of  what  had  passed  in  Bethphage,  the  moltitade  wonld 
stream  forth  to  meet  Jesus. 

Meantime  Christ  and  those  who  followed  Him  firom  Bethany  had 
slowly  entered  on'  the  well-known  caravan-road  from  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is  the  most  southern  of  three,  which  converge  close  to 
the  City,  perhaps  at  the  very  place  where  the  colt  had  stood  tied. 
'  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany.  It  is  now  a  rough,  but  still 
broad  and  well-defined  mountain-track,  vdnding  over,  rock  and  loose 
stones ;  a  steep  declivity  on  the  left ;  the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet 
above  on  the  right ;  fig-trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there  grow- 
ing out  of  the  rocky  soil.''  Somewhere  here  the  disciples  who 
brought  ^  the  colt '  must  have  met  Him.  They  were  accompanied 
by  many,  and  immediately  followed  by  more.  For,  as  already  stated, 
Bethphage — we  presume  the  village — formed  almost  part  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  during  Easter-week  must  have  been  crowded  by  pilgrims, 
who  could  not  find  accommodation  within  the  City  walls.  And  the 
announcement,  that  disciples  of  Jesus  had  just  fetched  the  beast  of 
burden  on  which  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  Jerusalem,  must  have 
quickly  spread  among  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  Temple  and 
the  City. 

As  the  two  disciples,  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed  by 
the  multitude,  brought  *  the  colt '  to  Christ,  *  two  streams  of  people 
met ' — the  one  coming  from  the  City,  the  other  from  Bethany.  The 
impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that  what  followed  was  unexpected  by 
those  who  accompanied  Christ,  that  it  took  them  by  surprise.  The 
•^^John  disciples,  who  understood  not,*  till  the  light  of  the  Resurrection- 
glory  had  been  poured  on  their  minds,  the  significance  of  ^  these 
things,'  even  after  they  had  occurred,  seem  not  even  to  have  guessed, 
that  it  was  of  set  purpose  Jesus  was  about  to  make  His  Royal  Entry 
into  Jerusalem.  Their  enthusiasm  seems  only  to  have  been  kindled 
when  they  saw  the  procession  from  the  town  come  to  meet  Jesus 
with  palm-branches,  cut  down  by  the  way,  and  greeting  Him  with 
Hosanna-fidiouts  of  welcome.  Then  they  spread  their  garments  on 
the  colt,  and  set  Jesus  thereon — '  unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks  fit>m 
their  shoulders  and  stretched  them  along  the  rough  path,  to  form  a 

the  Master  to  its  immediate  restoration,  followed  in  the  text  seems  to  me  bj  ftff 
The  gloss  is  the  more  inapt  as  it  does  the  most  probable, 
not  occur  in  the  parallel  passages  in  St.  *  The  quotations  are  from  the  well- 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  known  and  classical  passage  in  Dean 
*  They  may  have  awaited  in  Bethany  8tanlef*$  Sinai  and  PalQ|^e»  pp.  189  te. 
tt^  iHom  ot  tb«  two,  but  ^9  supoeaiio^  '  ^^ 
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momentaiy  carpet  as  He  approached.'    Then  also  in  their  tnm  they     CHAP, 
cat  down  branches  from  the  trees  and  gardens  through  which  they         I 
passed,  or  pkited  and  twisted  palm-branches,  and  strewed  them  as  ^"^    '     ^ 
a  rade  matting  in  His  way,  while  they  joined  in,  and  soon  raised  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  •  the  Hosanna  of  welcoming  praise.     Nor  need  ^^"^ 
we  wonder  at  their  ignorance  at  first  of  the  meaning  of  that,  in 
which  themselves  were  chief   actors.     We  are  too  apt  to  jndge 
them  fit>m  onr  standpoint,  eighteen  centuries  later,  and  after  full 
apprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  event.     These  men  walked 
in  the  procession  almost  as  in  a  dream,  or  as  dazzled  by  a  brilliant 
light  all  around — as  if  impelled  by  a  necessity,  and  carried  from 
event  to  event,  which  came  upon  them  in  a  succession  of  but  par- 
tially understood  surprises. 

They  had  now  ranged  themselves :  the  multitude  which  had  come 

fiom  the  City  preceding,  that  which  had  come  with  Him  frt>m  Bethany 

following  the  triumphant  progress  of  Israel's  King,  '  meek,  and  sitting 

upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.'     ^  Gradually  the  long 

proceaaion  swept  up  and  over  the  ridge  where  first  begins  'Hhe 

descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  towards  Jerusalem.     At  this  point 

tlie  first  view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  City.    The 

temple  and  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the  slope  of  Olivet 

On  the  right ;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount  Zion,  now  for  the  most 

a  rough  field.'     But  at  that  time  it  rose,  terrace  upon  terrace, 

the  Palace  of  the  Maccabees  and  that  of  the  High-Priest,  a  very 

oily  <^  palaces,  till  the  eye  rested  in  the  summit  on  that  castle, 

oily,  and  palace,  with  its  frowning  towers  and  magnificent  gardens, 

^lie  royal  abode  of  Herod,  supposed  to  occupy  the  very  site  of  the 

X^^Jaoe  of  David.     They  had  been  greeting  Him  with  Hosannas !    But 

Qiitlinaiasm,  especially  in  such  a  cause,  is  infectious.    They  were 

Diostly  stranger-pilgrims  that  had  come  from  the  City,  chiefly  because 

tiliey  had  heard  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.^    And  now  they  must  have  ^^'^^ 

cjuefltioned  them  which  came  from  Bethany,  who  in  turn  related  that 

f^  which  themselves  had  been  eyewitnesses.®     We  can  imagine  it  *  ▼«'•  ^' 

^U — ^how  the  fire  would  leap  from  heart  to  heart.     So  He  was  the 

fSfTomiaed  Son  of  David — and  the  Kingdom  was  at  hand!     It  may 

liave  been  just  as  the  precise  point  of  the  road  was  reached,  where 

*  the   City  rf  David '  first  suddenly  emerges  into  view,   *  at  the 

descent  dT  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  ^  that  the  whole  multitude  of  the 

difld]de8  began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice  for  all 

'Uie  mighty  works  that  they  had  seen.'^    As  the  burning  words  of  ^bluomm 

joy  and  praise^  the  record  of  what  they  had  seen,  passed  from  mouth 
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to  month,  and  they  caught  their  first  edght  of  ^  the  City  c^  David/ 
adorned  as  a  bride  to  welcome  her  King — Davidio  praise  to  David's 
Greater  Son  wakened  the  echoes  of  old  Davidic  Pisalms  in  the 
moming4ight  of  their  fulfilment.  ^  Hoeanna  to  the  Son  of  David ! 
Blessed  be  He  that  oometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Blessed 
the  Kingdom  that  cometh,  the  Elingdom  of  our  father  David.  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Tx)rd  .  .  .  Hosanna 
.  .  .  Hosanna  in  the  highest  .  .  .  Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the 
highest.' 

They  were  but  broken  utterances,  partly  based  upon  Pb.  cxviii., 
partly  taken  from  it — the  *  Hosanna,'  *  or  *  Save  now,'  and  the  *  Blessed 
be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,'  •  forming  part  of  the 
responses   by  the   people  with  which  this   Psalm  was  chanted   on 
certain  of  the  most  solemn  festivals.'    Most  truly  did  they  thus 
interpret  and  apply  the  Psalm,  old  and  new  Davidic  praise  min- 
gling in  their  acclamations.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,   Ps.  cxviii.   w.   25-28, 
was  also  chanted  antiphonally  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  as  they 
went  to  welcome  the  festive  pilgrims  on  their  arrival,  the  latter 
always  responding  in  the  second  clause  of  each  verse,  till  the  last 
verse  of  the  Psalm  ^  was  reached,  which  was  sung  by  both  parties  in 
unison,  Psalm  ciii.  17  being  added  by  way  of  conclusion.^    But  as 
'  the  shout  rang  through  the  long  defile,'  carrying  evidence  far  and 
wide,  that,  so  far  firom  condemning  and  forsaking,  more  than  the 
ordinary  pilgrim-welcome  had  been  given  to  Jesus — the  Pharisees, 
who  had  mingled  with  the  crowd,  turned  to  one  another  with  angry 
frowns :  *  Behold  [see  intently],  how  ye  prevail  nothing !     See — the 
world '  is  gone  after  Him ! '     It  is  always  so,  that,  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  malice,  men  turn  in  impotent  rage  against  each  other  with 
taunts  and  reproaches.     Then,  psychologically  true  in  this  also,  they 
made  a  desperate  appeal  to  the  Master  Himself,  Whom  they  so  bit- 
terly hated,  to  check  and  rebuke  the  honest  zeal  of  His  disciples. 
He  had  been  silent  hitherto— alone  unmoved,  or  only  deeply  moved 


^  There  can  be  no  question  that  Yliran^ 
raprasents  M|  njTIWl,  but  probably  in 

•a   abbreviated  form  of   pronunciation 
KJ  U^n  (oomp.  Siegfried  in  IHlgenfeld*$ 

Zeitsch.  f.  wissensch.  Theol.  for  1884,  p. 
S86). 

*  As  will  be  remembered,  it  formed  the 
last  r^alm  in  what  wus  called  the  Hallel 
(Ft.  oziii.-.ex\iU.).     For  tlM   mode  In 


which,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  was 
chanted,  see  'Temple,  &a*pp.  191. 1 9$. 
The  remarks  of  Oodvt  on  the  subject 
(Comm.  on  St.  John  xii.)  are  not  ac- 
curate. 

*  A  common  Jewish  expression,  KdSu 
Babha  Mez.  85  a.  line  8  from  top,  or 

Vxhv  ^^13.  B«r.  58  «,  about  the  middle. 
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inwardly — amidst  this  enthusiastic  crowd.    He  could  be  silent  no     chap. 
longer — bat,   with   a  tonch   of   quick   and    righteous   indignation,         1 
pointed  to  the  rocks  and  stones,  telling  those  leaders  of  Israel  that,  ^""^> — * 
if  the  people  held  their  peace,  the  very  stones  would  cry  out.^'     It  •stLak. 
woold  have  been  so  in  that  day  of  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 
And  it  has  been  so  ever  since.     Silence  has  fallen  these  many  centu- 
ries npon  Israel ;  but  the  very  stones  of  Jerusalem's  ruin  and  deso- 
lateness  have  cried  out  that  He,  Whom  in  their  silence  they  rejected| 
has  come  as  King  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

*  Again  the  procession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  City  is  again  withdrawn  behind 
the  intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments  and  the  path 
nxmnts  again,  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth 
rock,  and  in  an  instance  the  whole  City  bursts  into  view.  As  now 
the  dome  of  the  Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost  firom  the  earth 
befbi^  the  traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then  must  have  risen 
the  Temple-tower;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman 
■anctoary,  so  then  must  have  spread  the  Temple  courts ;  as  now  the 
grey  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so  then  the  magnificent  City,  with  its 
backgroond — long  since  vanished  away— of  gardens  and  suburbs  on 
the  western  plateau  behind.  Immediately  before  was  the  Valley  of 
the  Kedron,  here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  thus  giving  full  effect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of  Jeru- 
salem, aeen  only  on  its  eastern  side — its  situation  as  of  a  City  rising 
oat  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise 
and  torn  of  the  road — ^this  rocky  ledge — was  the  exact  point  where 
the  mnltitade  paused  again,  and  "  He,  when  He  beheld  the  City, 
wept  over  it.** '  Not  with  still  weeping  (iSd/epva-ev),  as  at  the  grave 
of  Lazams,  but  with  loud  and  deep  lamentation  (tK\au<rev).  The 
contrast  was^  indeed,  terrible  between  the  Jerusalem  that  rose  before 
Him  in  all  its  beauty,  glory,  and  security,  and  the  Jerusalem  which 
He  saw  in  vision  dimly  rising  on  the  sky,  with  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  round  about  it  on  every  side,  hugging  it  closer  and  closer  in 
deadly  embrace,  and  the  very  *  stockade '  which  the  Roman  Ijegions 
ndaed  anmnd  it;*  then,  another  scene  in  the  shifting  panorama,  fcjoi.ww. 
and  the  City  laid  with  the  ground,  and  the  gory  bodies  of  her  *'  *  •  ^-'  ^ 
children  among  her  ruins ;  and  yet  another  scene :  the  silence  and 
deaolateness  of  death  by  the  Hand  of  God — not  one  stone  left  upon 
another !  We  know  only  too  well  how  literally  this  vision  has  become 

'  Hm  fBSpnmHoa :  stones  bearing  wit-      not  uncommon  in  Jewish  writings^    See 
>Mii  iHmb  sill  hM  been  oommltteil,  is     Taan.  U  0;  Ghsig.  16  a, 
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reality ;  and  yet,  though  uttered  as  prophecy  by  Christ,  and  ^^ 
reason  so  clearly  stated,  Israel  to  this  day  knows  not  the  thii^^ 
which  belong  unto  its  peace,  and  the  upturned  scattered  stones  ^^ 
its  dispersion  are  crying  out  in  testimony  against  it.  But  to  itf-^ 
day,  also,  do  the  tears  of  Christ  plead  with  the  Church  on  Isra&X's 
behalf,  and  His  words  bear  within  them  precious  seed  of  promise. 

We  turn  once  more  to  the  scene  just  described.     For,  it  was  C^ 
common  pageantry ;  and  Christ's  public  Entry  into  Jerusalem  seeiO^ 
so  altogether  different  from — we  had  almost  said,  inconsistent  wit*^ 
— His  previous  mode  of  appearance.      Evidently,  the  time  for  ttp-^ 
silence  so  long  enjoined  had  passed,  and  that  for  public  dedaratio:^' 
had  come.    And  such,  indeed,  this  Entry  was.     From  the  moment  c^* 
His  sending  forth  the  two  disciples  to  His  acceptance  of  the  homag'*^^ 
of  the  multitude,  and  His  rebuke  of  the  Pharisees'  attempt  to  arrest 
it,  all  must  be  regarded  as  designed  or  approved  by  Him :  not  onl 
a  public  assertion  of  His  Messiahship,  but  a  claim  to  its  natio: 
acknowledgment.     And  yet,  even  so,  it  was  not  to  be  the  Messiahs 
of  Israel's  conception,  but  He  of  prophetic  picture :  *  just,  and  having' 
salvation;   lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass.'*     It  is  foreign  to  ou^" 
present  purpose  to  discuss  any  general  questions  about  this  prophecy , 
or  even  to  vindicate  its  application  to  the  Messiah.      Bat,  when 
we  brush  aside  all  the  trafficking  and  bargaining  over  words,  that 
constitutes  so  much  of  modem  criticism,  which  in  its  care  over 
the  letter  so  often  loses  the  spirit,  there  can,  at  least,  be  no  question 
that  this  prophecy  was  intended  to  introduce,  in  contrast  to  earthly 
wasfare  and  kingly  triumph,  another  Kingdom,  of  which  the  just 
King  would  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  WTio  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
His  Advent,  Who  would  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  and  Whose 
sway  would  yet   extend   to   earth's   utmost   bounds.      Thus   much 
may  be  said,  that  if  there  ever  was  true  picture  of  the  Messiah- 
King  and  His  Kingdom,  it  is  this ;  and  that,  if  ever  Israel  was  to 
have  a  Messiah  or  the  world  a  Saviour,  He  must  be  such  as  described 
in  this  prophecy — not  merely  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit  rf  it. 
And,  as  so  oft)en  indicated,  it  was  not  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of 
prophecy — and  of  all  prophecy — which  the  ancient  Synagogue,  and 
that  rightly,  saw  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom.     Ac- 
cordingly, with   singular  unanimity,  the  Talmud  and  the  ancient 
Rabbinic  authorities  have  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Christ.*    Nor 
was  it  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  in  the  stiffiiess  and 
deadness  of  the  letter.      On  the  contrary  (as  so  often  in  Jewish 
writings),  two  prophecies — ^Isa.  bdi.  11,  and  Zech.  ix.  9 — aro  wi^^ 
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to  shed  their  blended  light  upon  this   Entry  of  Christ,  as  ezhi-     OHAP 
bitiiig  the  reality,  of  which  the  prophetic  vision  had  been  the  reflex.         I 
Nor  yet  are  the  words  of  the  Prophets  given  literally — as  modem  "*"    ''"'*' 
criticism  wotdd  have  them  weighed  out  in  the  critical  balances — 
either  from  the  Hebrew  text,  or  from  the  LXX.  rendering ;  but  their 
real  meaning  is  given,  and  they  are  ^  Targumed '  by  the  sacred  writers, 
aooording  to  their  wont.     Yet  who  that  sets  the  prophetic  picture 
by  the  side  of  the  reality — the  description  by  the  side  of  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem — can  fail  to  recognise  in  the  one  the  real  fulfil- 
ment of  the  other  ? 

Another  point  seems  to  require  comment.     We  have  seen  reason 

to  regard  the  bearing  of  the  disciples  as  one  of  surprise,  and  that,  all 

through  these  last  scenes,  they  seem  to  have  been  hurried  from  event 

to  event.     But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people — their  royal  welcome 

of  Christ— how  is  it  to  be  explained,  and  how  reconciled  with  the 

speedy  and  terrible  reaction  of  His  Betrayal  and  Crucifixion  ?    Yet 

it  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  it ;  and,  if  we  only  keep  clear  of 

unconscious  exaggeration,  we  shall  gain  in  truth  and  reasonableness 

what  we  lose  in  dramatic  efiect.     It  has  already  been  suggested,  that 

the  multitude  which  went  to  meet  Jesus  must  have  consisted  chiefly 

of  pilgrimnatrangers.     The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of 

Jemsalem  were  bitterly  and  determinately  hostile  to  Christ.     But 

we  know  that,  even  so,  the  Pharisees  d^'eaded  to  take  the  final  steps 

against  Christ  during  the  presence  of  these  pilgrims  at  the  Feast, 

apprehending  a  movement  in  His  favour.*    It  proved,  indeed,  other-  •st.iciti. 

wise ;  for  these  country-people  were  but  ill-informed ;  they  dared  bL  icark ' 

not  resist  the  combined  authority  of  their  own  Sanhedrin  and  of  the  LutoxziLt 

Bomans.     Besides,  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  especially  of 

an  Eastern  populace,  are  easily  raised,  and  they  readily  sway  from 

one  extreme  to  the  opposite.      Lastly,  the  very  suddenness  and 

oompleteness  of  the  blow,  which  the  Jewish  authorities  delivered, 

Would  have  stunned  even  those  who  had  deeper  knowledge,  more 

Cdohesion,  and  greater  independence  than  most  of  them  who,  on  that 

^dm-Sunday,  had  gone  forth  from  the  City. 

Again,  as  regards  their  welcome  of  Christ,  deeply  significant  as  it 
'^ras,  we  must  not  attach  to  it  deeper  meaning  than  it  possessed. 
^f  odem  writers  have  mostly  seen  in  it  the  demonstrations  of  the  Feast 
^)f  Tabernacles,'  as  if  the  homage  of  its  services  had  been  oflered  to 

*  This  after  Llghtfifoe.  Wumehe  (Er-  with  the  Feast  of  the  Tahernacles,  or 
'Xtotb  d.  Eraog.  p.  241)  goes  so  far  as  that  they  purposely  transferred  to  th« 
*%>  pot  fhiauteniative,  that  either  the      Passover  a  oer^mon^  gf  the  Feait  <]f 
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Christ.  It  wonld,  indeed,  have  been  symbolio  of  much  abont  Israel 
if  they  had  thas  confounded  the  Second  with  the  First  Advent  of 
Christ,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Passoyer  with  the  joy  of  the  Feast  of 
Ingathering.  But,  in  reality,  their  condnct  bears  not  that  interpre- 
tation. It  is  true  that  these  responses  from  Ps.  ozviii.,  which  formed 
part  of  what  was  known  as  the  (Egyptian)  Hallel,*  were  chanted  by 
the  people  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  also,  but  the  Hallel  was 
equally  sung  with  responses  during  the  offiaring  of  the  Plwsoyer,  at 
the  Paschal  Supper,  and  on  the  Feasts  of  Pentecost  and  of  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple.  The  waving  of  the  palm-branches  was  the 
welcome  of  visitors  or  kings,'  and  not  distinctive  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  At  the  latter,  the  worshippers  carried,  not  simple  palm- 
branchee,  but  the  Lulabhj  which  consisted  of  palm,  myrtle,  and  willow 
branches  interwined.  Lastly,  the  words  of  Welcome  fix>m  Ps.  ozviiL 
were  (as  already  stated)  those  with  which  on  solemn  occasions  the 
people  also  greeted  the  arrival  of  festive  pilgrims,^  although,  as  being 
offered  to  Christ  alone,  and  as  accompanied  by  such  demonstrations, 
they  may  have  implied  that  they  hailed  Him  as  the  promised  King, 
and  have  converted  His  Entry  into  a  triumph  in  which  the  people  did 
homage.  And,  if  proof  were  required  of  the  more  sober,  and,  may 
we  not  add,  rational  view  here  advocated,  it  would  be  found  in  this, 
that,  not  till  afler  His  Resurrection  did  even  His  own  disciples  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  whole  scene  which  they  had  witnessed, 
and  in  which  they  had  borne  such  a  part. 

The  anger  and  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees  understood  it  better, 
and  Watched  for  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  But,  for  the  present, 
on  that  bright  springnlay,  the  weak,  excitable,  fickle  populace 
streamed  before  Him  through  the  City-gates,  through  the  narrow 
streets,  up  the  Temple-mount.  Everywhere  the  tramp  of  their 
feet,  and  the  shout  of  their  acclamations  brought  men,  women,  and 
children  into  the  streets  and  on  the  housetops.  The  City  was 
moved,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  question  passed  among  the 
eager  crowd  of  ciirious  onlookers :  ^  Who  is  He  ? '   And  the  multitude 


I  Saoh  were»  and  even  now  are,  oom- 
mon  demonstrations  in  the  East  to  wel- 
come a  king,  a  conqueror,  or  a  deliverer. 
For  a  large  number  of  heathen  and 
Jewish  instenoes  of  the  same  kind,  comp. 
WetstHn,  ad  loc.  (i.  pp.  460,  461). 

'  I  am  aware,  that  so  great  an  autho- 
rity as  Professor  Delittseh  calls  this  in 
question  (Zeitschr.  fOr  Luther.  Theol.  for 
1666,  p.  663).    But  the  testhnonj  of  the 


Midrash  is  against  him.  ZMteMil  re- 
gards it  as  the  shout  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  But  how  should  that  have 
been  raised  befcne  the  Feast  CRf  Ptafe> 
over?  Again,  it  does  not  seem  reaaon- 
able  to  suppose,  that  the  multitade  had 
with  full  consciousness  proclaimed  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  and  intended  to  celebiata 
there  and  then  the  fulfilment  of  the  typi- 
cal meaning  of  the  FMot  of  lUMmadMu 
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answered — ^not,  this  is  Israel's  Messiah -Eong,  but :  '  This  is  Jesus  the 
Ptophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee/    And  so  up  into  the  Temple  I 

He  alone  was  silent  and  sad  among  this  excited  multitude,  the 
marks  of  the  tears  He  had  wept  over  Jerusalem  still  on  His  cheek. 
It  is  not  so,  that  an  earthly  King  enters  His  City  in  triumph ;  not  so, 
that  the  Messiah  of  Israel's  expectation  would  have  gone  into  His 
Templa  He  spake  not,  but  only  looked  round  about  upon  all  things, 
as  if  to  view  the  field  on  which  He  was  to  suflfer  and  die.  And  now 
the  shadows  of  evening  were  creeping  up ;  and,  weary  and  sad,  He 
once  more  retained  with  the  twelve  disciples  to  the  shelter  and  rest  of 
B^hany* 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TUB  SaOOND  DAT  IN  PASSION-WEEK— THE  BARREN  FIO-TSEE — THl  OLBAMBIHO 
OF  THE  TEMPLE — THE  HOSANNA  OF  THE  OHILDBBN. 

(St.  llatt  xzL  12-22 ;  St.  Mark  xL  15-26 ;  St.  Luke  six.  45-48.) 

BOOK  How  the  King  of  Israel  spent  the  night  after  the  triumphal  Entry 
V  into  His  City  and  Temple,  we  may  venture  reverently  to  infer.  His 
^■^  '  '  royal  banquet  would  be  fellowship  with  the  disciples.  We  know  how 
•stiCarkL  ofton  His  uights  had  been  spent  in  lonely  prayer,*  and  surely  it  is  not 
La^T.  16;  too  bold  to  associato  such  thoughts  with  the  first  night  in  Passion- 
zir.  u ;  St.  week.  Thus,  also,  we  can  most  readily  account  for  that  exhaustion 
ir.  n  '  '  and  faintness  of  hunger,  which  next  morning  made  Him  seek  fruit 
on  the  fig-tree  on  His  way  to  the  City. 

It  was  very  early  *  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  in  Passion- 
week  (Monday),  when  Jesus,  with  His  disciples,  left  Bethany.  In 
the  fresh,  crisp,  spring  air,  after  the  exhaustion  of  that  night,  '  He 
hungered.'  By  the  roadside,  as  so  often  in  the  East,  a  solitary  tree ' 
grew  in  the  rocky  soil.  It  must  have  stood  on  an  eminence,  where  it 
•at  UaA  caught  the  sunshine  and  warmth,  for  He  saw  it  ^  afar  ofl^'  ^  and 
though  spring  had  but  lately  wooed  nature  into  life,  it  stood  out, 
with  its  wide-spreading  mantle  of  green,  against  the  sky.  '  It  was 
not  the  season  of  figs,'  but  the  tree,  covered  with  leaves,  attracted 
His  attention.  It  might  have  been,  that  they  hid  some  of  the  fruit 
which  hung  through  the  winter,  or  else  the  springing  fruits  of  the 
new  crop.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  Palestine  '  the  fruit 
appears  before  the  leaves,' '  and  that  this  fig-tree,  whether  from  its 
exposure  or  soil,  was  precocious,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  leaf,  which  is  quite  unusual  at  that  season  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.^  The  old  fruit  would,  of  course,  have  been  edible,  and  in 
regard  to  the  unripe  fruit  we  have  the  distinct  evidence  of  tihe 

>  wpuit  used  of  the  last  night-watch  in  852. 
8t  Hark  i.  35.  *  On  the  fig-tree  generallj,  see    the 

'  Mr  0vic9r  /daw,  a  rinfile  tree.  remarks  on  the  Parwle  of  tkut  Bams 

•  TWferoM,  Nat.  Hist  of  the  Bible,  p.  Fig-tree,  Book  17.  oh.  zvL 
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Miflhnah,*  confirmed  by  the  Talmud,^  that  the  nnripe  fruit  was  eaten,     CHAP. 
80  soon  as  it  begaiv  to  assume  a  red  colour — as  it  is  expressed,  ^  m  the        U 
field,  with  bread,'  or,  as  we  understand  it,  by  those  whom  hunger  ^j^^^, 
overtook  in  the  fields,  whether  working  or  travelling.     But  in  the  kjer.shebii 
present  case  there  was  neither  old  nor  new  fruit,  '  but  leaves  only/  unm 
It  was  evidently  a  barren  fig-tree,  cumbering  the  ground,  and  to  be 
hewn  down.     Our  mind  almost  instinctively  reverts  to  the  Parable  of 
the  Barren  Fig-tree,  which  He  had  so  lately  spoken.*'    To  Him,  Who  •st.  Luke 
but  yesterday  had  wept  over  the  Jerusalem  that  knew  not  the  day  of  * 
its  visitation,  and  over  which  the  sharp  axe  of  judgment  was  already 
lifted,  this  fig-tree,  with  its  luxuriant  mantle  of  leaves,  must  have  re- 
called, with  pictorial  vividness,  the  scene  of  the  previous  day.     Israel 
was  that  barren  fig-tree ;  and  the  leaves  only  covered  their  nakedness, 
as  erst  they  had  that  d^  our  first  parents  after  their  Fall.    And  the 
judgment,  symbolically  spoken  in  the  Parable,  must  be  cfymbolically 
executed  in  this  leafy  fig-tree,  barren  when  searched  for  fruit  by  the 
Master.     It  seems  almost  an  inward  necessity,  not  only  symbolically 
but  really  also,  that  Chii  ^'s  Word  should  have  laid  it  low.    We  can- 
not conceive  that  any    )ther  should  have  eaten   of  it  after  the 
hungering  Christ  had  ikj  vain  sought  fruit  thereon.      We  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  si  iould  resist  Christ,  and  not  be  swept  away. 
We  cannot  conceive,  that  the  reality  of  what  He  had  taught  should 
not,  when  occasion  came,  be  visibly  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
ciples.    Lastly,  we  seem  to  feel  (with  BengeJ)  that,  as  always,  the 
manifestation  of  His  true  Blumanity,  in  hunger,  should  be  accompanied 
by  that  of  His  Divinity,  in  the  power  of  His  Word  of  judgment.*        i%[*S.  it 

With  St.  Matthew,  whi,  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  relates  thia  ^ 
incident  after  the  events  of  t^Vat  day  (the  Monday)  and  immediately 
before  those  of  the  next,*  we  inticipate  what  was  only  witnessed  on  •stiuftt 
the  morrow.'    As  St.  Matthtf  /  has  it :  on  Christ's  Word  the  fig-tree  rg^n^i^ 
immediately  withered  away.      But  according  to  the  more  detailed  ^^ 
account  of  St.  Mark,  it  was   >nly  next  morning,  when  they  again 
passed  by,  that  they  noticed  t  hib  fig-tree  had  withered  from  its  very 
rocts.    The  spectacle  attractlJ  their  attention,  and  vividly  recalled 
the  Words  of  Christ,  to  whicl  i,  on  the  previous  day,  they  had,  perhaps, 
scarcely  attached  sufficient  importance.     And  it  was  the  suddenness 
and  completeness  of  the  judgment  that  had  been  denounced,  which 
now  struck  Peter,  rather  than  its  symbolic  meaning.    It  was  rather 
the  Miracle  than  its  moral  *jid  spiritual   import — ^the  storm  and 
earthquake  rather  than  the  stj]  small  Voice — ^which  impressed  the 
jiaoiylflg,    Besides,  the  words  of  Pet^  are  at  least  cajiable  of  Uua 
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BOOK  interpretation,  that  the  fig-tree  had  withered  in  conseqnenoe  of,  ratlief 
V  than  by  the  Word  of  Christ.  But  He  ever  leads  His  own  from  mere 
'^  wonderment  at  the  Miraculous  up  to  that  which  is  higher.*  TTi« 
answer  now  combined  all  that  they  needed  to  learn.  It  pointed  to 
the  typical  lesson  of  what  had  taken  place :  the  need  of  realiflingy 
simple  faith,  the  absence  of  which  was  the  cause  of  Israel's  leafy 
barrenness,  and  which,  if  present  and  active,  oonld  accomplish  all, 
however  impossible  it  might  seem  by  outward  means.^  And  yet  it 
was  only  to  '  have  faith  in  God ; '  such  faith  as  becomes  those  who 
know  God ;  a  faith  in  God,  which  seeks  not  and  has  not  its  foundation 
in  anything  outward,  but  rests  on  Him  alone.  To  one  who  ^  shall  not 
doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  what  he  saith  cometh  to  pass, 
it  shall  be  to  him.' '  And  this  general  principle  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  to  the  devout  and  reverent  believer  needs  neither  explanation 
nor  limitation,  received  its  further  application,  specially  to  the  Apostles 
in  their  coming  need :  ^  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  things, 
praying,  ye  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  received  them  [not,  in  tiie 
counsel  of  God,'  but  actually,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  fiuth],  and 
it  shall  be  to  you/ 

These  two  things  follow  :  faith  gives  absolute  power  in  prayer,  fafut 
it  is  also  its  moral  condition.  None  other  thim  this  is  faith;  and 
none  other  than  faith — absolute,  simple,  trustihl — gives  gloiy  to  God, 
or  has  the  promise.  This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  New  Testament  applici^ 
tion  of  the  first  Table  of  the  Law,  summed  up  in  the  ^  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God.'  But  there  is  yet  another  moral  condition  of 
prayer  closely  connected  with  the  first — a  New  Testament  application 
of  the  second  Table  of  the  Law,  summed  up  in  the  ^  Thon  ^alt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  If  the  first  moral  condition  was  Gk>d-waid, 
the  second  is  man-ward ;  if  the  first  bound  us  to  faith,  the  second 
binds  us  to  charity,  while  hope,  the  expectancy  of  answered  prayer, 
is  the  link  connecting  the  two.  Prayer,  unlimited  in  its  posaibilities, 
stands  midway  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  with  one  hand  it  reaches 
up  to  heaven,  with  the  other  down  to  earth ;  in  it,  faith  prepares  to 
receive,  what  charity  is  ready  to  dispense.  He  who  so  prays  believes 
in  God  and  loves  man ;  such  prayer  is  not  selfish,  self-seeking,  self- 
conscious  ;  least  of  all,  is  it  compatible  with  mindfulness  of  wrongs, 
or  an  unforgiving  spirit.      This,  then,  is  the  second  condition  of 

>  We  remind  the  reader,  that  the  ex-  -py) ;  for  the  latter  (onn  "Wy)  B«.  M 

prMaion  *  rooting  up   moontains '  is  in  a\  Sanh.  24  a ;  Horaj.  14  «. 

oommon  Babbinic  use  as  a  hyperbole  for  '  The  other  words  are  spiixiosa 

doing  the  impossible  or  the  incredible.  '  Bo  Meyer, 
For  thefopner.  sas  Bsbba  B.  8  *  (niO 
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pfftjer,  «nd  not  only  of  sach  all-prevailing  prayer,  bnt  Bwen  of    OHAP. 
personal  acceptance  in  prayer.     We  can,  therefore,  have  no  doubt        H 
that  St.  Mark  correctly  reports  in  this  connection  this  as  the  con-  '"^"^' 
dition  which  the  Lord  attaches  to  acceptance,  that  we  previously  put 
away  all  uncharitableness.*     We  remember,  that  the  promise  had  •stiurk 
a  special  application  to  the  Apostles  and  early  disciples;   we  also 
remember,  how  difficult  to  them  was  the  thought  of  full  forgiveness 
of  offianders  and  persecutors ;  ^  and  again,  how  great  the  temptation  to  » st  lutt 
avenge  wrongs  and  to  wield  miraculous  power  in  the  vindication  of  ^ 
their  authority.^    In  these  circuihstances  Peter  and  his  fellow-disciples,  •  &l  Lak* 
when  assured  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  prayer  of  faith,  required  *** ***** 
all  the  more  to  be  both  reminded  and  warned  of  this  as  its  second 
moral  condition :  the  need  of  hearty  forgiveness,  if  they  had  aught 
against  any. 

From  this  digression  we  return  to  the  events  of  that  second  day 
in   Passion-week   (the   Monday),   which   began  with   the   symbolic 
judgment  on  the  leafy,  barren  fig-tree.      The  same  symbolism  of 
judgment  was  to  be  immediately  set  forth  still  more  clearly,  and  that 
in  the  Temple  itself.     On  the  previous  afternoon,  when  Christ  had 
oome  to  it,  the  services  were  probably  over,  and  the  Sanctuary  com- 
paratively empty  of  worshippers  and  of  those  who  there  carried  on 
their  traffic.     When  treating  of  the  first  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  at 
Uie  beginning  of  Christ's  Ministry,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  explain 
the  character  and  mode  of  that  nefarious  traffic,  the  profits  of  which 
went  to  the  leaders  of  the  priesthood,  as  also  how  popular  indignation 
was  roused  alike  against  this  trade  and  the  traders.     We  need  not 
here  recall  the  words  of  Christ ;  Jewish  authorities  sufficiently  describe, 
in  even  stronger  terms,  this  transformation  of  *  the  House  of  Prayer  * 
into  *  a  den  ot  robbers.' '    If,  when  beginning  to  do  the  *  business '  of 
His  Father,  and  for  the  first  time  publicly  presenting  Himself  with 
Messianic  claim,  it  was  fitting  He  should  take  such  authority,  and 
first  *  cleanse  the  Teni]>le '  of  the  nefarious  intruders  who,  under  the 
guise  of  being  Grod  s  chief  priests,  made  His  House  one  of  traffic, 
much  more  was  this  appropriate  now,  at  the  close  of  His  Work,  when, 
as  King,  He  had  entered  His  City,  and  publicly  claimed  authority. 
At  the  first  it  had  been  for  teaching  and  warning,  now  it  was  in 
q^bolic  judgment ;  what  'and  as  He  then  began,  that  and  so  He 
now  finished.     Accordingly,  as  we  compare  the  words,  and  even 
•une  of  the  acts,  of  the  first  ^  cleansing '  with  those  accompanying 

1  Yer.  36  if  in  all  probabili^  a  spurioui         *  See  the  f  nU  aooonnt  in  Book  IIL 
•ddifcifm.  oh.  v. 
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a^t.  Luke 


.^t.Mark 


and  explaining  the  second,  we  find  the  latter,  we  shall  not  say,  much 
more  severe,  but  bearing  a  diflferent  character — that  of  final  judicial 
sentence.^ 

Nor  did  the  Temple-authorities  now,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
seek  to  raise  the  populace  against  Him,  or  challenge  His  authority  by 
demanding  the  warrant  of  'a  sign.'  The  contest  had  reached  quite 
another  staga  They  heard  what  He  said  in  their  condemnation, 
and  with  bitter  hatred  in  their  hearts  sought  for  some  means  to 
destroy  Him.  But  fear  of  the  people  restrained  their  violence.  For, 
marvellous  indeed  was  the  power  which  He  wielded.  "With  rapt 
attention  the  people  hung  entranced  on  His  lips,*  'astonished'  at 
those  new  and  blessed  truths  which  dropped  from  them.  All  was  so 
other  than  it  had  been !  By  His  authority  the  Temple  was  cleansed 
of  the  unholy,  thievish  traffic  which  a  corrupt  priesthood  carried  on, 
and  so,  for  the  time,  restored  to  the  solemn  Service  of  God ;  and  that 
purified  House  now  became  the  scene  of  Christ's  teaching,  when  He 
spake  those  words  of  blessed  truth  and  of  comfort  concerning  the 
Father — thus  truly  realising  the  prophetic  promise  of  ^a  House  of 
Prayer  for  all  the  nations.'  **  And  as  those  traffickers  were  driven  from 
the  Temple,  and  He  spake,  there  fiocked  in  from  porches  and  Temple- 
Mount  the  poor  sufferers — ^the  blind  and  the  lame — ^to  get  healing  to 
body  and  soul.  It  was  truly  spring-time  in  that  Temple,  and  the  boys 
that  gathered  about  their  fathers  and  looked  in  turn  from  their  faces 
of  rapt  wonderment  and  enthusiasm  to  the  Godlike  Face  of  the  Christ, 
and  then  on  those  healed  sufferers,  took  up  the  echoes  of  the  welcome^ 
at  His  entrance  into  Jerusalem — in  their  simplicity  understanding  and 
applying  them  better — as  they  burst  into  ^Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David!' 

It  rang  through  the  courts  and  porches  of  the  Temple,  this 


>  The  grounds  on  which  this  second 
has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  first 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which  is  re- 
corded only  by  St.  John  (ii.  13-23)  have 
oeen  explained  on  a  previous  occasion. 
They*  are  stated  in  most  commentaries, 
though  perhaps  not  always  satisfactorily. 
But  intelligent  readers  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  them  for  themselves. 
The  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  two  purifi- 
cations, nor  yet  in  the  silence  of  the 
Synoptists  as  to  the  first,  since  the  early 
JeruaeUem  Ministry  lay  not  within  the 
scope  of  their  narratives,  but  in  the 
•ilence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  regard  to 
the  tecond  purification.  But  here  we 
WQuld  reipark  thi^,  lew  than  any  of  tba 


others,  is  the  Fourth  GkMpel  a  kittar^  or 
successive  narration;  but,  if  wo  may 
so  say,  historical  dogmatics— the  Ltfo$ 
in  the  historical  manifestation  of  His 
Person  and  Work.  If  so,  the  first  included 
the  second  purification  of  the  Temple. 
Again,  to  have  introduced  it,  or  the  cur- 
sing of  the  fig-tree,  would  have  been  to 
brokk  up  the  course,  and  mar  the  qnmme- 
try  of  the  narrative  (St.  John  zii.)«  which 
presents  in  successive  and  deepening 
shading  the  attestation  of  the  Christ :  at 
the  Supper  of  Bethany,  on  His  Entiy  into 
Jerusalem,  before  the  Gredn  in  the  Tem- 
ple, by  the  Voice  from  heaven  before  Hit 
gainnjeiB,  and  to  His  di0Qi|dei. 


THE  HOSANNA  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 
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Chfldien's  Hosaima.  They  heard  it,  whom  the  wonders  He  had 
spoken  and  done,  so  far  from  leading  to  repentance  and  faith,  had 
only  filled  with  indignation.  Once  more  in  their  impotent  anger 
they  songht,  as  the  Pharisees  had  done  on  the  day  of  His  Entry,  by 
a  hypocritical  appeal  to  His  reverence  for  Gh)d,  not  only  to  mislead, 
and  so  to  nse  His  very  love  of  the  tmth  against  the  tmth,  but  to 
betray  Him  into  silencing  those  Children's  Voices.  But  the  nn- 
dimmed  mirror  of  His  soul  only  reflected  the  light.'  These  Children's 
Voices  were  Angels'  Echoes,  echoes  of  the  far-off  praises  of  heaven, 
which  children's  souls  had  caught  and  children's  lips  welled  forth. 
Not  from  the  great,  the  wise,  nor  the  learned,  but '  out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings '  has  He  ^  perfected  praise.' '  And  this,  also, 
is  the  Music  of  the  Gospel. 


CHAP, 
n 


*  We  may  here  note,  onoe  for  all,  that 
the  manner  of  answering  used  by  Christ, 
that  of  answering  a  question  by  patting 
another  in  which  the  answer  appeared 
with  izreaistible  force,  was  very  common 
among  the  Jews  (*an  jiTTO  im  3^«W). 
Another  mode  was  by  an  allegory — 
whether  of  word  or  action. 

*  Bo  in  the  LXX.,  rightly  giving  the 
sense;  in  the  original  *str^]gth.*  It  is 
periiaps  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  grand 
contiasts  in  the  Psalms:  God  opposing 
and  appeasing  His  enemies,  not  by  a  dis- 


play of  power,  as  they  understand  it,  but 
by  the  month  of  young  boys  [such  is  the 
proper  rendering]  and  sucklings.  The 
Btcffual  of  Hosts  has  these  for  His 
armourbearers,  and  needs  none  other.. 
The  ancient  Sjmagogne,  somewhat  realis- 
tically, yet  with  a  basis  of  higher  truth, 
declared,  (in  the  Haggadah),  that  at  the 
Red  Sea  little  children,  even  the  babes 
in  the  womb,  had  joined  in  Israel's  song 
of  triumph,  so  fulfilling  this  saying  of  the 
Psahoaist. 
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OHAPTER  m. 

THE  THIRD  DAT   IN   PASSION-WEEK — ^THK   EVENTS  OF  THAT  DAT — THE   QUES- 
TION OF  Christ's  authoritt — the  question  of  tribute  to  cjbsab — 

THE  widow's   farthing — THE  GREEKS  WHO  SOUGHT  TO  SEE  JESUS — BUM- 
MART   AND   RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PUBLIC   MINISTRT  OF  CHRIST. 


•BLMa/k 
zi.SO 


te  St  Matt. 
zxT.  46 ; 
St.  Mark 
xill.  87 ;  St. 
Luke  zxi 
&6-88 

•  St.  Matt. 
xxri  1 ;  St. 
Mark  zir.  1 ; 
St  Luke 
zxU.  1 

«<  St.  Mat- 
thew 

•  St.  Lake 
'St  Mark 


<8t.  Matt  xxi.  23-27;  St.  Mark  xi.  27-33;  St.  Luke  zz.  1-8;  St.  Matt  zziL  16-22; 
St.  Mark  xii.  13-17;  St  Luke  zz.  20-26;  St.  Matt.  zziL  41-46;  St.  Luke  zzL 
1  -4  ;  St.  John  zil.  20l.6O.) 

The  record  of  this  tliird  day  is  so  crowded,  the  actors  introduced  on 
the  scene  are  so  many,  the  occurrences  so  varied,  and  the  transitioiis 
so  rapid,  that  it  is  even  more  than  usually  difficult  to  arrange  all  in 
chronological  order.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  remember 
that  this  was,  so  to  speak,  Christ's  last  workingnlay ---the  last,  of  His 
public  Mission  to  Israel,  so  far  as  its  active  part  wag  concerned ; 
the  last  day  in  the  Temple;  the  last,  of  teaching  and  warning 
to  Pharisees  and  Sadducees;  the  last,  of  Hia  call  to  national 
repentance. 

That  what  follows  must  be  included  in  one  day,  appears  from  the 
circumstance  that  its  beginning  is  expressly  mentioned  by  St.  Mark  * 
in  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  while 
its  close  is  not  only  indicated  in  the  last  words  of  Christ's  Discourses, 
as  reported  by  the  Synoptists,^  but  the  beginning  of  another  day 
is  afterwards  equally  clearly  marked.*^ 

Considering  the  multiplicity  of  occurrences,  it  will  be  better  to 
group  them  together,  rather  than  follow  the  exact  order  of  their  suc- 
cession. Accordingly,  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  evevUa  of 
the  third  day  in  Passion  Week. 

1 .  As  usually,  the  day  commenced  *  with  teaching  in  the  Temple.* 
We  gather  this  from  the  expression :  '  as  He  was  walking,' '  viz.,  in 
one  of  the  Porches,  where,  as  we  know,  considerable  freedom  of 
meeting,  conversing,  or  even  teaching,  was  allowed.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  on  the  previous  day  the  authorities  had  been  afiuid 
to  interfere  with  Him.     In  silence  they  had  witnessed,  with  im« 
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potent  rage,  the  expulgion  of  their  traffio-mongers ;  in  silence  they  had  CHAP, 
listened  to  His  teaching,  and  seen  His  miracles.  Not  till  the  Hosanna  m 
of  the  little  boys — perhaps  those  children  of  the  Leyites  who  acted  aa 
choristers  in  the  Temple  * — wakened  them  from  the  stupor  of  their 
fears,  had  they  ventured  on  a  feeUe  remonstrance,  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  He  might  be  induced  to  conciliate  them.  But  with  the 
night  and  morning  other  counsels  had  come.  Besides,  the  circum- 
stances were  somewhat  different.  It  was  early  morning,  the  hearers 
were  new,  and  the  wondrous  influence  of  His  Words  had  not  yet 
bent  them  to  His  Will.  From  the  formal  manner  in  which  'the 
chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders '  are  introduced,*  and  from  ^  st  uulc 
the  cinmmstance  that  they  so  met  Christ  immediately  on  His  entry 
into  the  Temple,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  meeting,  although  in- 
formal,^ of  the  authorities  had  been  held  to  concert  measures  against 
the  growing  danger.  Yet,  even  so,  cowardice  as  well  as  cunning 
marked  their  procedure.  They  dared  not  directly  oppose  Him,  but 
endeavoured,  by  attacking  Him  on  the  one  point  where  He  seemed 
to  lay  Himself  open  to  it,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  appearance 
of  strict  legality,  and  so  to  turn  popular  feeling  against  Him. 

For,  there  was  no  principle  more  firmly  established  by  universal 
consent  than  that  authoritative  teaching'  required  previous  authori- 
sation. Indeed,  this  logically  fdlowed  from  the  principle  of  Rabbin- 
ism.  All  teaching  must  be  authoritative,  since  it  was  traditional — 
approved  by  authority,  and  handed  down  from  teacher  to  disciple. 
The  highest  honour  of  a  scholar  was,  that  he  was  like  a  well-plastered 
cistern,  from  which  not  a  drop  had  leaked  of  what  had  been  poured 
into  it.  The  ultimate  appeal  in  cases  of  discussion  was  always  to 
some  great  authority,  whether  an  individual  Teacher  or  a  Decree  by 
the  Sanhedrin.  In  this  manner  had  the  great  Hillel  first  vindicated 
his  daim  to  be  the  Teacher  of  his  time  and  to  decide  the  disputes 
then  pending.  And,  to  decide  differently  from  authority,  was 
either  the  mark  of  ignorant  assumption  or  the  outcome  of  daring 
rebellion,  in  either  case  to  be  visited  with  '  the  ban.'  And  this  was 
at  least  one  aspect  of  the  controversy  as  between  the  chief  authori- 
ties and  Jesus.     No  one  would  have  thought  of  interfering  with  a 

*  For    thew    Levite    ohorister-boTB,  (with  Dean  Phtmptre\  that  the  Chief 

oomp.  *  The  Temple  wad  its  S^yioes,'  p.  Priests,  Scribes,  and  Elders  represented 

148.  'the  then  constituent  elements  of  the 

■  Iliere  is  no  evidence  of  a  formal  Sanhedrin.* 

meetliig  of  the  Sanhedrin,  nor,  indeed,  '  Otherwise    the    greatest   llbertf  of 

was  there  any  case  which,  according  to  utterance  was  accorded  to  all  who  mmm 

JevHili  Law,  could  have  been  laid  be-  qualified  to  teach. 
tas  them.     Still   lees  can   we  admit 
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BOOK     mere  Haggadist — a  popular  expositor,  preacher,  or  teQer  of  legenda 

y         But  anthoritatively  to  teach,  required  other  warrant.     In  fact,  there 

^'    ^   was  regular  ordination  (Senakhah)  to  the  office  of  Rabbi,  Elder,  and 

Judge,  for  the  three  functions  were  combined  in  one.     According  to 

the  Mishnah,  the  ^  disciples '  sat  before  the  Sanhedrin  in  three  rows, 

the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  being  recruited  successiYely  from  the 

•sanh.  It.  4    frout-rank  of  the  Scholars.*    At  first  the  practice  is  said  to  have  been 

for  every  Rabbi  to  accredit  his  own  disciples.     But  afterwards  this 

right  was  transferred  to  the  Sanhedrin,  with  the  proviso  that  this 

body  might  not  ordain  without  the  consent  of  its  Chief,  though  the 

•^er.suih.    latter  mififht  do  so  without  consent  of  the   Sanhedrin.^    But  this 

\9  a\  lines  ^ 

?9  la.  from  privile&fe  was  afberwards  withdrawn  on  account  of  abuses.  Althoufirh 
we  have  not  any  description  of  the  earliest  mode  of  ordination,  the 
very  name — Semxkhali — implies  the  imposition  of  hands.  Again,  in 
the  oldest  record,  reaching  up,  no  doubt,  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
presence  of  at  least  three  ordained  persons  was  required  for  ordina- 

Sanh. LI     tiou.®    At  a  later  period,  the  presence  of  an  ordained  Rabbi,  with 
the  assessorship  of  two  others,  even  if  unordained,  was  deemed  suffi- 

•  aiih.7»  cient.^  In  the  course  of  time  certain  formalities  were  added.  The 
person  to  be  ordained  had  to  deliver  a  Discourse ;  hymns  and  poems 
were  recited ;  the  title  *■  Rabbi '  was  formally  bestowed  on  the  candi- 
date, and  authority  given  him  to  teach  and  to  act  as  Judge  [to  bind 
and  loose,  to  declare  guilty  or  free].  Nay,  there  seem  to  have 
been  even  different  orders,  according  to  the  authority  bestowed  on 
the  person  ordained.  The  formula  in  bestowing  full  orders  was: 
^  Let  him  teach ;  let  him  teach ;  let  him  judge ;  let  him  decide  on 
questions  of  first-born  ; '  let  him  decide ;  let  him  judge ! '  At  one 
time  it  was  held  that  ordination  could  only  take  place  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Those  who  went  abroad  took  with  them  their  HetterB  of 
orders.'  * 

At  whatever  periods  some  of  these  practices  may  have  been  in« 
troduced,  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  no  one 
would  have  ventured  authoritatively  to  teach  without  proper  Rab- 
binic authorisation.  The  question,  therefore,  with  which  the  Jewish 
authorities  met  Christ,  while  teaching,  was  one  which  had  a  very 
real  meaning,  and  appealed  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people 

1  These    involved    points   of    special  was  banded  at  ordlnatioii  (Dean  rJump 

difficulty  in  canon-law.  tre  and  many  others),  it  is  dUBcola  to 

*  Comp.   Hamtmrger,  Real-Encycl.  iL  say— nnless  it  be  from  a  misnndenteiid- 

pp.  888-886.    But  he  adds  little  to  the  ing    of  St.    Luke   zi.    52,   or   from   a 

leiEirned  laboors  of  Selden,  De  Synedriis,  strange  miaffty^p  ^  LiMfQol^%  mmmai\m^ 

lid.  Frcf.  pp.  681-713.    How  the  notion  ad  lo^  ^ 

O^i  ^ve  ariseu  t)iat  in  early  tiines  a  )^sy 
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who  listened  to  Jesas.     Otherwise,  also,  it  was  cunningly  framed.     CHAP. 
For,  it  did  not  merely  challenge  Him  for  teaching,  bnt  also  asked  for       HI 
His  anthority  in  what  He  did ;    referring  not  only  to  His  Work         '   ""^ 
generally^  but,  perhaps,  especially  to  what  had  happened  on  the  pre- 
yions  day.    They  were  not  there  to  oppose  Him ;  but,  when  a  man 
did  as  He  had  done  in  the  Temple,  it  was  their  duty  to  verify  his 
credentials.    Finally,  the  alternative  question  reported  by  St.  Mark : 
*or' — ^if  Thou  hast  not  proper  Rabbinic  commission  —  *who  gave 
Thee  this  authority  to  do  these  things  ? '  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
tiieir  contention,  that  the  power  which  Jesus  wielded  was  delegated 
to  Him  b^  none  other  than  Beelzebul. 

The  point  in  our  Lord's  reply  seems  to  have  been  strangely  over- 
looked by  conmientators.*  As  His  words  are  generally  understood,  •  st  lutt. 
khey  would  have  amounted  only  to  silencing  His  questioners — and  8t.kuk^ 
that,  in  a  manner  which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  Lnkezz. 
flcarcely  regarded  as  either  fair  or  ingenuous.  It  would  have  been 
simply  to  turn  the  question  against  themselves,  and  so  in  turn  to  raise 
popular  prejudice.  But  the  Lord's  words  meant  quite  other.  He  did 
answer  their  question,  though  He  also  exposed  the  cunning  and 
cowardice  which  prompted  it.  To  the  challenge  for  His  authority, 
and  the  dark  hint  about  Satanic  agency,  He  replied  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Baptibt.  He  had  borne  full  witness  to  the  Mission  of  Christ  from 
the  Father,  and  ^  all  men  counted  John,  that  he  was  a  prophet  indeed.' 
Were  they  satisfied  ?  What  was  their  view  of  the  Baptism  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Coming  of  Christ?  No?  They  would  not,  or 
conld  not,  answer!  If  they  said  the  Baptist  was  a  prophet,  this 
implied  not  only  the  authorisation  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus,  but  the 
call  to  believe  on  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  afraid  publicly 
to  disown  John!  And  so  their  cunning  and  cowardice  stood  out 
self-condemned,  when  they  pleaded  ignorance — a  plea  so  grossly  and 
manifestly  dishonest,  that  Christ,  having  given  what  all  must  have 
felt  to  be  a  complete  answer,  could  refuse  further  discussion  with 
them  on  this  point. 

2.  Foiled  in  their  endeavour  to  involve  Him  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical, they  next  attempted  the  much  more  dangerous  device  of  bring- 
ing Him  into  collision  with  the  civil  authorities.  Remembering 
the  ever  watchful  jealousy  of  Rome,  the  reckless  tyranny  of  Pilate, 
and  the  low  artifices  of  Herod,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem,^  » st  Lrin 
we  instinctively  feel,  how  even  the  slightest  compromise  on  the  part  "^ ' 
of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  Caesar  would  have  been  abso- 
Intelj  fikUL    If  it  could  have  been  proved,  on  undeniable  testimony. 


19-M 
«  Si.  Lake 
*8t.lCit- 
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BOOK     tJiat  Jesos  had  declared  Himself  on  the  side  of,  or  even  enconraged, 
V        the  so-called  ^  Nationalist '  party,  He  wonld  have  quickly  perished, 
^'      '  "^^  like  Judas  of  Galilee.*    The  Jewish  leaders  would  thus  have  readily 
/Of.  Ant!    '  fMx^omplished  their  object,  and  its  unpopularity  have  recoiled  only  on 
n.  6.  s   '     the  hated  Roman  power.     How  great  the  danger  was  which  threat- 
ened Jesus,   may  be  gathered  from  this,  that,  despite  His  clear 
answer,  the  charge  that  He  preverted  the  nation,  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  Cassar,  was  actually  among  those  brought  against  Him 
fc  St.  Luke     before  Pilate.^ 

•  St.  Matt.  The  plot,  for  such  it  was,°  was  most  cunningly  concocted.     The 

st."Mi5i*xi.  object  was  to  *  spy '  out  His  inmost  thoughts,^  and,  if  possible,  *  en- 
liklic^'*  tangle '  Him  in  His  talk.^  For  this  purpose  it  was  not  the  old  Phari- 
sees, whom  He  knew  and  would  have  distrusted,  who  came,  but  some 
of  their  disciples — apparently  fresh,  earnest,  ssealous,  conscientious 
^*^  men.      With    them  had  combined  certain  of  *  the  Herodians ' — of 

course,  not  a  sect  nor  religious  school,  but  a  political  party  at  the 
time.  We  know  comparatively  little  of  the  deeper  political  move- 
ments in  Judaaa,  only  so  much  as  it  has  suited  Josephus  to  record. 
But  we  cannot  be  greatly  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Herodians  as 
a  party  which  honestly  accepted  the  House  of  Herod  as  occupants  of 
the  Jewish  throne.  Differing  from  the  extreme  section  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  hated  Herod,  and  from  the  ^  Nationalists,'  it  might  have 
been  a  middle  oi  moderate  Jewish  party — semi-Boman  and  semi- 
Nationalist.  We  know  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  Herod  Antipas 
again  to  unite  under  his  sway  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  but  we  know 
not  what  intrigues  may  have  been  carried  on  for  that  purpose,  alike 
with  the  Pharisees  and  the  Romans.  Nor  is  it  the  first  time  in  this  ' 
history,  that  we  find  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians  combined.' 
Herod  may,  indeed,  have  been  unwilling  to  incur  the  unpopularity  of 
personally  proceeding  against  the  Great  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  esp&» 
cially  as  he  must  have  had  so  keen  a  remembrance-  of  what  the 
murder  of  John  had  cost  him.  Perhaps  he  would  fain,  if  he  oould, 
have  made  use  of  Him,  and  played  Him  off  as  the  popular  Messiah 
against  the  popular  leaders.  But,  as  matters  had  gone,  he  must  have 
been  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  what  might  be  a  formidable  rival,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  party  would  be  glad  to  join  with  the  Pharisees 
in  what  would  secure  their  gratitude  and  allegiance.  Such,  or 
similar,  may  have  been  the  motives  which  brought  about  this  strange 
alliance  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians. 

Feigning  themselves  just  men,  they  now  came  to  Jesus  with 

*  Oomp.,  for  ctTOinplff,  St.  Haik  UL  <• 
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honeyed  wonb;  intended  not  only  to  diflarm  His  raspicioiu^  bat,  by     CfHAF. 
aa  appeal  to  His  fearleesnees  and  einglenefls  of  moral  purpose,  to  in-       m 
dnoe  Him  to  commit  Himself  without  reserve.   Was  it  lawful  for  them         '   ^ 
to  give  tribute  nnto  Ceesar,  or  not  ?  were  they  to  pay  the  capitation-^ 
tax*  of  one  drachm,  or  to  refuse  it?    We  know  how  later  Judaism  •^<m. Jew. 
would  have  answered  such  a  question.     It  lays  down  the  principle, 
that  the  right  of  c<Hnag0  implies  the  authority  of  levying  taxes,  and 
indeed  constitutes  such  evidence  of  de  facio  government  as  to  make 
it  duW  absolutely  to  submit  to  it>    So  much  was  this  felt,  that  the  ^BamiAK. 

lis  a.  and 

Maccabees,  and,  in  the  last  Jewish  war,  Bar  Kokhabh,  the  false  Messiah,  the  insunoc 
isBued  a  coinage  dating  from  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem.  We  cannot  pleading 
therefore  doubt,  that  this  principle  about  coinage,  taxation,  and  tbAta«ii*i 
govenunent  was  generally  accepted  in  Judaea.  On  the  other  hand,  ttiu  in  circa 
there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  land,  with  which,  not  only  politically  suiiusoft 
but  religiously,  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  would  sympathise,  which 
maintained,  that  to  pay  the  tribute<-money  to  Caesar  was  virtually  to 
own  his  royal  authority,  and  so  to  disown  that  of  Jehovah,  Who 
alone  was  Ismel's  King.  They  would  argue,  that  all  the  mismes  of 
the  land  and  people  were  due  to  this  national  unfSBdthfulness.  Indeed, 
this  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Nationalist  movement. 
History  has  recorded  many  similar  movements,  in  which  strong  poli- 
tical feelings  have  been  strangely  blended  with  religious  fanaticism, 
and  which  have  numbered  in  their  ranks,  together  with  unscrupulous 
partisans,  not  a  few  who  were  sincere  patriots  or  earnest  religionists. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  a  former  part  of  this  book,  that  the  Nation* 
alist  movement  may  have  had  an  important  preparatory  bearing  on 
some  of  the  earlier  followers  of  Jesus,  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of 
their  inquiries,  just  as,  in  the  West,  Alexandrian  philosophy  proved 
to  numy  a  preparation  for  Christianity.'  At  any  rate,  the  scruple 
expressed  by  these  men  would,  if  genuine,  have  called  forth  sym- 
pathy.' But  what  was  the  alternative  here  presented  to  Christ? 
To  have  said  JVb,  would  have  been  to  command  rebellion;  to  have 
laid  simply  Yes,  would  have  been  to  give  a  painful  shock  to  deep 
feeling,  and,  in  a  sense,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  lie  to  His  own 
claim  of  being  Israel's  Messiah-King ! 

But  the  Lord  escaped  from  this  'temptation' — because,  being 

*  IVjt  foBer  particulars  on  this  point      throw  it  into  the  water,  and  pretend  it 
Book  n.  oh.  z.  had  accidentally  dropped  from  his  y^mA. 


*  Some    n^ht   have    even    religious  But  probably  that  instance  refen  to  the 

%ctttplas  sbont  handling  a  coin  of  Caosar.  avoidance    of   all   possibility  oC   being 

^iid&  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  Ab.  regarded  as  sharing  in  idol-festiiyitiM. 
"^      •  1^  where  a  Babbi  if  adviasd  to 
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forbidding  the  gift  to  the  Temple  of  more  than  a  certain  proportion 
of  one's  possessions.  And  the  amount  of  such  contributions  may  be 
inferred  by  recalling  the  circumstance^  that,  at  the  time  of  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  the  Temple-Treasury,  after  having  lavishly  defrayed 
every  possible  expenditure,  contained  in  money  nearly  half  a  million, 
and  precious  vessels  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling.* 

And  as  Jesus  so  sat  on  these  steps,  looking  out  on  the  evei^ 
shifting  panorama.  His  gaze  was  riveted  by  a  solitary  figure.  The 
simple  words  of  St.  Mark  sketch  a  story  of  singular  pathos.  '  It  was 
one  pauper  widow.'  We  can  see  her  coming  alone,  as  if  ashamed  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  of  rich  givers ;  ashamed  to  have  her  o£kring 
seen ;  ashamed,  perhaps,  to  bring  it ;  a  '  widow,'  in  the  garb  of  a 
desolate  mourner ;  her  condition,  appearance,  and  bearing  that  of  a 

*  pauper.'  He  observed  her  closely  and  read  her  truly.  She  held  in 
her  hand  only  the  smallest  coins :  '  two  Perutahs ' — and  it  should  be 
known  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  contribute  a  less  amount.^  Together 
these  two  Perutahs  made  a  quadransy  which  was  the  ninety-aixth  part 
of  a  deMur^  itself  of  the  value  of  about  sevenpence.  But  it  was  ^  all  her 
living '  (fiio9)i  perhaps  all  that  she  had  been  able  to  save  out  of  her 
scanty  housekeeping ;  more  probably,  all  that  she  had  to  live  upon  for 
that  day,  and  till  she  wrought  for  more.  And  of  this  she  now  made 
humble  offering  unto  God.  He  spake  not  to  her  words  of  encourage-' 
ment,  for  she  walked  by  faith ;  He  offered  not  promise  of  return,  for 
her  reward  was  in  heaven.  She  knew  not  that  any  had  seen  it— for 
the  knowledge  of  eyes  turned  on  her,  even  His,  would  have  flushed 
with  shame  the  pure  cheek  of  her  love ;  and  any  word,  conscious  notice, 
or  promise  would  have  marred  and  turned  aside  the  rising  incense  of 
her  sacrifice.^  But  to  all  time  has  it  remained  in  the  Church,  like 
the  perfume  of  Mary's  alabaster  that  filled  the  house,  this  deed  of 
selfnlenying  sacrifice.     Mor6,  far  more,  than  the  great  gifts  of  their 

*  superfluity,'  which  the  rich  cast  in,  was,  and  is  to  all  time,  the 
gift  of  absolute  self-surrender  and  sacrifice,  tremblingly  oflEered  fay 


'  Jewish  tradition,  though  it  ever  and 
painfully  thrusts  forward  the  r^mardf  has 
some  beautiful  legends,  allegories,  and 
sayings  about  the  gifts  of  the  poor.  One 
quotation  must  here  suffioe  (ncmidb.  11. 
14).  It  is  to  the  effect,  that,  if  one  who 
is  poor,  doeth  charity,  Qod  says  of  him : 
This  one  is  preventing  Mie.  He  has  kept 
My  commandments  before  thoy  have 
come  to  him.  I  must  recompense  him. 
In  Vayyikra  R.  3,  we  read  of  a  woman, 
whose  offering  of  a  handful  of  flour  Ui« 


priest  despised,  when  God  admoniahad 
him  in  a  dream  to  value  the  gift  as  highly 
as  if  she  had  offered  hereelf.  Yel 
another  quotation  from  the  Mishnah. 
The  tractate  Menaohoth  dlosod  with  these 
words:  *  Alike  as  regards  bamt-ofhrings 
of  beasts  and  those  of  fowls  [those  of  the 
poor]  and  the  meat-offering,  we  find  the 
expression  "for  a  sweet  Baronr***  to  teaoh 
ns,  that  to  offer  muoh  or  to  offer  little  ia 
the  same,  provided  only  that  a  peartKHi 
diieot  mind  and  heart  towarda  Qod.' 
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the  aolitary  moonier.    And  though  He  apake  not  to  her,  yet  the     CHAP. 
tanBhine  of  His  words  must  have  fallen  into  the  dark  desolateness       m 
of  her  heart ;  and,  though  perhaps  she  knew  not  why,  it  must  have  '      "^"^ 
been  a  happy  day,  a  day  of  rich  feast  in  the  heart,  that  when  she 
gave  up  ^her  whole  living'  unto  God.     And  so,  perhaps,  is  every 
sacrifice  for  Qod  all  the  more  blessed,  when  we  know  not  of  its 
Uesaedneas. 

Would  that  to  all  time  its  lesson  had  been  cherished,  not  theo- 
retically, but  practically,  by  the  Church !  How  much  richer  would 
have  been  her  '  treasury ' :  twice  blessed  in  gift  and  givers.  But  so 
is  not  legend  written.  If  it  had  been  a  story  invented  for  a  purpose, 
or  adorned  with  the  tinsel  of  embellishment,  the  Saviour  and  the 
widow  would  not  have  so  parted — ^to  meet  and  to  speak  not  on  earth, 
bat  in  heaven.  She  would  have  worshipped,  and  He  spoken  or  done 
some  great  thing.     Their  silence  was  a  tryst  for  heaven. 

4.  One  other  event  of  solemn  joyous  import  remains  to  be  re- 
corded on  that  day.*  But  so  closely  is  it  connected  with  what  the  -st.  Jobi 
Lord  afterwards  spoke,  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated.  It  is 
narrated  only  by  St.  John,  who,  as  before  explained,^  tells  it  as  one 
of  a  series  of  progressive  manifestations  of  the  Christ :  first,  in  His 
£ntry  into  the  City,  and  then  in  the  Temple — successively,  to  the 
Greeks,  by  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  and  before  the  people. 

Precious  as  each  part  and  verse  here  is,  when  taken  by  itself, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  combining  them,  and  in  showing  their  con- 
nection, and  its  meaning.  But  here  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  we 
have,  in  the  Gospel-narrative,  only  the  briefest  account — as  it  were, 
headings,  summaries,  outlines,  rather  than  a  report.  Nor  do  we  know 
the  surrounding  circumstances.  The  words  which  Christ  spoke  after 
the  request  of  the  Greeks  to  be  admitted  to  His  Presence  may  bear 
0ome  special  reference  also  to  the  state  of  the  disciples,  and  their 
nnreadiness  to  enter  into  and  share  His  predicted  sufferings.  And 
this  may  again  be  connected  with  Christ's  prediction  and  Discourse 
about  'the  last  things.'^  For  the  position  of  the  narrative  in  St.  ^st 
John's  Gh)spel  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  the  last  event  of  that  day — 
nay,  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  public  Ministry.  If  this  be  so,  words 
and  admonitions,  otherwise*  somewhat  mysterious  in  their  connection, 
would  acquire  a  new  meaning. 

It  was  then,  as  we  suppose,  the  evening  of  a  long  and  weary  day 
cf  teaohing.    Aa  the  sun  had  been  hastening  towards  its  setting  in 
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red,  He  had  spoken  of  that  other  snnHsetting,  with  the  sl^  all  aglo% 
in  judgment,  and  of  the  darkness  that  was  to  follow — bat  also  of  the 
better  Light  that  wQold  rise  in  it.  And  in  those  Temple-porches 
they  had  been  hearing  Him — seeing  Him  in  His  wonder-working 
yesterday,  hearing  Him  in  His  wonder-speaking  that  day — those 
*  men  of  other  tongues.'  They  were  *  Proselytes/  Oreeks  by  birth, 
who  had  groped  their  way  to  the  porch  of  Judaism,  just  as  the  first 
streaks  of  the  light  were  falling  within  upon  its  altar.  They  must 
have  been  stirred  in  their  inmost  being ;  felt,  that  it  was  just  for  such 
as  they,  and  to  them  that  He  spoke  ;  that  this  was  whiA  in  the  Old 
Testament  they  had  guessed,  anticipated,  dimly  hoped  for,  if  they 
had  not  seen  it — its  grand  faith,  its  grander  hope,  its  grandest  reality. 
Not  one  by  one,  and  almost  by  stealth,  were  they  thenceforth  to  oomi 
to  the  gate ;  but  the  portals  were  to  be  flung  wide  open,  and  as  the 
golden  light  streamed  out  upon  the  way,  He  stood  there,  that  bright 
Divine  Personality,  Who  was  not  only  the  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son 
of  Man,  to  bid  them  the  Father's  welcome  of  good  pleasure  to  the 
Kingdom. 

And  so,  as  the  lengthening  shadows  gathered  around  the  Temple- 
^court  and  porches,  they  would  fain  have  '  seen '  Him,  not  afar  oflT,  but 
near :  spoken  to  Him.  They  had  become  '  Proselytes  of  Righteous- 
ness,' they  would  become  disciples  of  '  the  Lord  our  Bighteousness ; ' 
as  Proselytes  they  had  come  to  Jerusalem  'to  worship,'  and  they 
would  learn  to  praise.  Yet,  in  the  simple  self-unconscious  modesty 
of  their  religious  childhood,  they  dared  not  go  to  Jesus  directly,  but 
came  with  their  request  to  Philip  of  Bethsaida.^  We  know  not  why 
to  him :  whether  from  family  connections,  or  that  his  education,  or 
previous  circumstances,  connected  Philip  with  these  'Greeks,'  or 
whether  anything  in  his  position  in  the  Apostolic  circle,  or  something 
that  had  just  occurred,  influenced  their  choice.  And  he  also— Buch 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  Apostles  of  the  inmost  meaning  of  their 
'Master — dared  not  go  directly  to  Jesus,  but  went  to  his  own  towns- 
man, who  had  been  his  early  friend  and  fellow-disciple,  and  now 
stood  so  close  to  the  Person  of  the  Master — Andrew,  the  brother  of 
Simon  Peter.  Together  the  two  came  to  Jesus,  Andrew  apparently 
foremost.  The  answer  of  Jesus  implies  what,  at  any  rat^^we  would 
have  expected,  that  the  request  of  these  Gentile  converts  was  granted, 

'  We  mark  here  also  the   utter  ab-  Eyangelist  is  peonliarly  meagre  and  wM 

sence  of  all  legendary  embellishments  as  of   details.     We   may   note   that  only 

evidence  of  truth.    So  far  from  yielding  *  proselytes  of  lighteovuaeasy'wlio  had  sab- 

to  what,  even  in  a  book  like  the  present,  mitted  to  circnmolsion,  woold  be  allowed 

ie  a  temptatioD,  the  narrative  of  the  fellowship  in  the  nguiat  woahi^ 
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though  this  is  not  expressly  stated,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to     CHAP. 

determine  whether,  and  what  portion  of  what  He  spake  was  addressed        III 

to  the  Greeks,  and  what  to  the  disciples.     Perhaps  we  should  regard   ^      '      ' 

the  opening  words  as  bearing  reference  to  the  request  of  the  Greeks, 

and  henoe  as  primarily  addressed  to  the  disciples,*  but  also  as  serving  *^^®^ 

as  introduction  to  the  words  that  follow,  which  were  spoken  primarily 

to  the  Greeks,^  but  secondarily  also  to  the  disciples,  and  which  bear  ^TT.si-ie 

on  that  terrible,  ever  near,  mystery  of  His  Death,  and  their  Baptism 

into  it. 

As  we  see  these  '  Greeks'  approaching,  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
History  seems  re-enacted  at  its  close.  Not  now  in  the  stable  of  Bethle- 
hem, but  in  the  Temple,  are '  the  wise  men,'  the  representatives  of  the 
Gtontile  world,  offering  their  homage  to  the  Messiah.  But  the  life 
which  had  then  begun  was  now  all  behind  Him — and  yet,  in  a  sense, 
before  Him.  The  hour  of  decision  was  about  to  strike.  Not  merely  as 
the  Messiah  of  Israel,  but  in  His  world-wide  bearing  as  '  the  Son  of 
Man,'  was  He  about  to  be  glorified  by  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Gen- 
tile world,  of  which  the  symbol  and  the  firstfruits  were  now  before 
Him.  But  only  in  one  way  could  He  thus  be  glorified :  by  dying  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  so  opening  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to 
all  believers.  On  a  thousand  hills  was  the  glorious  harvest  to  tremble 
in  the  golden  sunlight ;  but  the  com  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground, 
must,  as  it  fiJls,  die,  burst  its  envelope,  and  so  spring  into  a  very 
manifoldedness  of  life.  Otherwise  would  it  have  remained  alone. 
This  is  the  great  paradox  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — a  paradox  which 
has  its  symbol  and  analogon  in  nature,  and  which  has  also  almost 
become  the  law  of  progress  in  history :  that  life  which  has  not  sprung 
of  death  abideth  alone,  and  is  really  death,  and  that  death  is  life.  A 
paradox  this,  which  has  its  ultimate  reason  in  this,  that  sin  has 
entered  into  the  world. 

And  as  to  the  Master,  the  Prince  of  Life,  so  to  the  disciples,  as 
bearing  forth  the  life.  If,  in  this  world  of  sin,  He  must  fall  as  the 
aeed-com  into  the  ground  and  die,  that  many  may  spring  of  Him,  so 
mnst  they  also  hate  their  life,  that  they  may  keep  it  unto  life  eternal. 
ThoB  serving,  they  must  follow  Him,  that  where  He  is  they  may  also 
be,  for  the  Father  will  honour  them  that  honour  the  Son. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  clear  to  us,  that  our  Lord  spake  primarily 
to  these  Greeks,  and  secondarily  to  His  disciples,  of  the  meaning  of 
His  impending  Death,  of  the  necessity  of  faithfulness  to  Him  in  it, 
and  of  the  blessing  attaching  thereto.  Yet  He  was  not  unconscious; 
of  the  awfU  realities  which  this  involved.^    He  was  true  Man,  and  •rv.if. 
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900E  His  Humim  Sool  wm  troubled  m  yiew  of  it :  >  True  Han,  tiierefim 
He  felt  it ;  True  Man,  therefore  He  spake  it^  and  so  also  sympathised 
■  '  with  them  in  their  coming  struggle.  Truly  Han,  bot  also  taruly  more 
than  Man — and  hence  both  the  expressed  desire,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  victory  over  that  desire :  ^  What  shall  I  say  ?  ^  "  Father,  save 
Me  from  this  hour  ?'  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour ! " ' 
And  the  seeming  discord  is  resolved,  as  both  the  Human  and  the 
Pivine  in  the  Son — faith  and  sight — join  in  glorious  accord :  ^  Father, 
glorify  Thy  Name ! ' 

Buch  appeal  and  prayer,  made  in  such  ciroumstances,  could  not 
have  remained  unacknovfledged,  if  He  was  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Gkd. 
As  at  His  Baptism,  so  at  this  Baptism  of  self-humiliation  and  abso* 
lute  submission  to  suffering,  came  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  audible  to 
all,  but  its  words  intelligible  only  to  Him :  '  I  both  glorified  tY,  and 
*  St  John  will  again  glorify  U\'  ^  Words  these,  which  carried  the  Divine  seal 
of  confirmation  to  all  Christ's  past  work,  and  assured  it  for  that  which 
was  to  come.  The  words  of  confirmation  could  only  be  for  Himself; 
^  the  Voice '  was  for  all.  What  mattered  it,  that  some  spoke  of  it 
as  thunder  on  a  spring-evening,  while  others,  with  more  reason, 
thought  of  Angel- Voices  ?  To  Him  it  bore  the  assurance,  which  had 
all  along  been  the  ground  of  His  claims,  as  it  was  the  comfort  in  His 
Sufierings,  that,  as  God  had  in  the  past  glorified  Himself  in  the  Son, 
so  would  it  be  in  the  future  in  the  perfecting  of  the  work  given  Him 
to  do.  And  this  He  now  spake,  as,  looking  on  those  Greeks  as  the 
emblem  and  first-fruits  of  the  work  finished  in  His  Passion,  He  saw 
of  the  travail  of  His  Soul,  and  was  satisfied.  Of  both  He  spake  in 
the  prophetic  present.  To  His  view  judgment  had  already  oome 
to  this  world,  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  since  the  Prince 
of  it  was  cast  out  from  his  present  rule.  And,  in  place  of  it,  the 
Crucified  Christ,  '  lifted  up  out  of  the  earth ' — in  the  twofold  sense — • 
was,  as  the  result  of  His  Work,  drawing,  with  sovereign,  oonquerin^ 
power,  *  all '  unto  Him,  and  up  with  Him. 

The  Jews  who  heard  it,  so  far  understood  Him,  that  His  words 

referred  to  His  removal  from  earth,  or  His  Death,  smce  this  was  a 

TT.i4-Ma  qommon  Jewish  mode  of  expression  (oSipn  JO  pSo)*^*    But  they  failed 

'  Concurrebat  horror  mortis   et  ardor  with  the  preceding  and  the  saooeeding 

obedientiiB. — Bengel.  clause. 

'  Quid  dicam  7  non,  quid  eligam  ? —  «  This  is  another  evidence  of  the  Ani- 

Bengel.  male  education  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 

'  JE^fossor  Weit^)ait  has  declared  Him-  Gospel.     Yet   another   is   the   pooolitt 

self  in  favoar  of  regarding  this  clause,  Judaic  use  of  the  word  X\W%  hmr^  in 

not  as  a  question,  but  as  a  prayer.     But  ver.   27.     But  the  idea  of    *  Frinoe  <tf 

tbl9   seenw   u}  nie  jn^mpatible    alike  this  world'  baa   no   Mial^^gon   in   tht 
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to  Qnderatttnd  Hib  special  reference  to  the  nmnner  of  it.  And  yet,  CfHAP. 
in  yiftm  ef  ihe  peculiarly  shameful  death  of  the  Cross,  it  was  most  m 
important  that  He  should  ever  point  to  it  also.  But,  even  in  what 
tbejr  understood,  they  had  a  difficulty.  They  understood  Him  to 
imply  that  He  would  be  taken  &om  earth ;  and  yet  they  had  always 
been  tao^t  from  the  Scriptures  ^  that  the  Messiah  was,  when  fuUy 
manifested,  to  abide  for  ever,  or,  as  the  Rabbis  put  it,  that  His 
Beign  waa  to  be  fi)Uowed  by  the  Resurrection.  Or  did  He  refer  to 
any  other  One  by  the  expression  '  Son  of  Man '  ?  Into  the  contro- 
versial part  of  their  question  the  Lord  did  not  enter ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  fitting  to  have  done  so  in  that  '  hour.'  But  to  their 
inquiry  He  fully  replied,  and  that  with  such  earnest,  loving  admo- 
nition as  became  His  laat  address  in  the  Temple.  Yes ;  it  was  so ! 
Bnt  a  little  while  would  the  Light  be  among  them.'  Let  them 
haaten  to  avail  theipselves  of  it,'  lest  darkness  overtake  them — and 
he  that  walked  in  darkness  knew  not  whither  he  went.  Oh,  that 
His  love  could  have  arrested  them!  While  they  still  had  'the 
Light,'  would  that  they  might  learn  to  believe  in  the  Light,  that  so 
they  might  become  the  children  of  Light ! 

They  were  His  last  words  of  appeal  to  them,  ere  He  withdrew  to 
spend  Hia  Sabbath  of  soul  before  the  Great  Contest.*    And  the  writer  J^^'jJ  5**^ 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  gathers  up,  by  way  of  epilogue,  the  great  con- 
trast between  Israel  and  Christ.^     Although  He  had  shown  so  many  ^^gj^'^ 
miracles,  they  believed  not  on  Him — and  this  their  wilful  unbelief 
was  the  fulfilment  of  Esaias'  prophecy  of  old  concerning  the  Messiah.*'  •  ^  J"*- 1 
On  the  other  hand,  their  wilful  unbelief  was  also  the  judgment  of 
God  in  accordance  with  prophecy.**     Those  who  have  followed  the  *^^ 
conne  of  this  history  must  have  learned  this  above  all,  that  the 
Tejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  was  not  an  isolated  act.  but  the  ont« 
come  and  direct  result  of  their  whole  previous  religious  development. 
In  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  they  did  not  believe,  because  they 
oonld  not  believe.    The  long  course  of  their  resistance  to  the  pro- 
phetic message,  and  their  perversion  of  it,  was  itself  a  hardening  of 
their  hearts,  although  at  the  same  time  a  God-decreed  sentence  on 
their  resistance.^    Because  they  would  not  believe — through  this 

thw^  yt^  (<>'  Metatron)  of  Rabblnism,  >  It  is  another  marie  of  Jewish  author- 
to  wbom,  strangely,  the  desigDation  ^y^  ship,  this  use  of  the  word  *  Law/  to  de- 
(iD  Zech.  iL  4  [A.y.]»  Babha  B.  75  b,  and  in  note  the  whole  Scriptures. 
Pft.  zzzrii  26,  Tebain.  16  b,  about  middle)  '  Lax  ipsa  manet ;  sed  non  semper  in 
Sa.MDpUed.    And  this  is,  on  the  other  robis. 

Iiaaa,  quite  as  chancteristic  of  the  Gos-  '  Ambnlandam,    non    disceptandom. 

pel  which,  under  Jewish  forms,  bears  a  Fides  non  est  desea,  sed  agilis  in  lace, 

tqtalty  oontraiy  ^irit  *  Hence  the  effect  which  in  Jsa.  vi.  if 
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BOOK  their  mental  obscuration,  which  came  upon  tliem  in  Divine  jndg^ 
V  ment,  although  in  the  natural  course  of  their  self-chosen  rel^oua 
'  ~'  development — therefore,  despite  all  evidence,  they  did  not  believe, 
when  He  came  and  did  such  miracles  before  them.  And  all  this  in 
accordance  with  prophecy,  when  Isaiah  saw  in  &r-off  vision  the 
bright  glory  *  of  Messiah,  and  spoke  of  Him.  Thus  Sbut  Israel  as  a 
nation.  And  though,  even  among  their  'chief  rulers,'  there  were 
many  who  believed  on  Him,  yet  dared  they  not  'make  confession,' 
from  fear  that  the  Pharisees  would  put  them  out  of  the  Synagogues, 
with  all  the  terrible  consequences  which  this  implied.  For  such 
surrender  of  all  were  they  not  prepared,  whose  intellect  might  be 
convinced,  but  whose  heart  was  not  converted — who  '  loved  the  glory 
of  men  more  than  the  glory  of  God.' 

Such  was  Israel.     On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  summary  of 
the  Christ's  activity?    His  testimony  now  roee^so  loud,  as  to  be 

•st^obn  within  hearing  of  all  ('Jesus  cried').*  From  first  to  last  that 
testimony  had  pointed  from  Himself  up  to  the  Father.  Its  sub- 
stance was  the  reality  and  the  realisation  of  that  which  the  Old 
Testament  had  infolded  and  gradually  unfolded  to  Israel,  and 
through  Israel  to  the  world:  the  Fatherhood  of  Gk)d.  To  believe 
on  Him  was  really  not  faith  in  Him,  but  faith  in  Him  that  sent 
Him.     A  step  higher :  To  behold  Christ  was  to  behold  Him  that  had 

»  vr.  4»-48  sent  Him.^  To  combine  these  two :  Christ  had  come  a  Light  into  the 
world,  God  had  sent  Him  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that  by 
believing  on  Him  as  the  God-sent,  men  might  attain  moral  vision — 
no  longer  '  abide  in  darkness,'  but  in  the  bright  spiritual  light  that 
had  risen.  But  as  for  the  others,  there  were  those  who  heard  and 
did  not  keep  '  His  words ;  and,  again,  those  who  rejected  Him,  and 
did  not  receive  His  words.  Neither  in  one  nor  the  other  case  was 
the  controversy  as  between  His  sayings  and  men.  As  regarded  the 
one  class,  He  had  come  into  the  world  with  the  Word  of  salvation, 
not  with  the  sword  of  judgment.  As  regarded  His  open  enemies, 
He  left  the  issue  till  the  evidence  of  His  word  should  appear  in  the 
terrible  judgment  of  the  Last  Day. 

Once  more,  and  more  emphatic  than  ever,  was  the  final  appeal  to 

« TV.  49, 60     His  Mission  by  the  Father.®    From  first  to  last  it  had  not  been  His 

asoribed  to  the  prophet,  is  here  assigned  Targam  Jonathan  (for  wfaioh  see  Appen- 

to  God.    We  saj  *  decreed  '—but  not  de-  diz  II.)  is,  indeed,  most  interesting ;  bat 

creed  beforehand,  and  irrespective  of  their  the  Yeqara,  or  outshining  splendoar  of 

oondnct    The  passage  is  neither  quoted  Jehovah,  is  not  that  to  which  uie  Svange^ 

from  the  Hebrew  nor  from  the  LXX.,  list  here  refers. 

but  Taigumed.  *  80  acoordin^  to  tho  b9lM  tmSdof, 
>  The  paraphrase  of  this  passage  in  the 
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own  work :  wliat  He  should  say,  and  what  He  should  speak,  the  CHAP. 
Father  'Himself'  had  given  Him  commandment.  Nay,  this  com-  in 
mandment,  and  what  He  spoke  in  it,  was  not  mere  teaching,  nor 
Law:  it  was  life  everlasting.  And  so  it  is,  and  ever  shall  be — 
eternal  thanks  to  the  love  of  Him  Who  sent,  and  the  grace  of  Him 
Who  came :  that  the  things  which  He  spake,  He  spake  as  the  Father 
9aid  onto  Him. 

These  two  things,  then,  are  the  final  snmmaiy  by  the  Apostle  of 
the  History  of  the  Christ  in  His  public  activity.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  shows  ns  how  Israel,  hardened  in  the  self-chosen  course  of  its 
religioos  development,  could  not,  and,  despite  the  clearest  evidence, 
did  not,  believe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  before  us  the  Christ, 
absolutely  surrendering  Himself  to  do  the  Will  and  Work  of  the 
Father ;  witnessed  by  the  Father ;  revealing  the  Father ;  coming  as 
the  Light  of  the  world  to  chase  away  its  moral  darkness ;  speaking 
to  all  men,  bringing  to  them  salvation,  not  judgment,  and  leaving  the 
▼indication  of  His  Word  to  its  manifestation  in  the  Last  Day ;  and 
finally,  as  the  Christ,  Whose  every  message  is  commanded  of  Ghxl, 
and  Whose  every  commandment  is  life  everlasting — and  therefore  and 
ao  speaking  it,  as  the  Father  said  unto  Him. 

These  two  things :  concerning  the  histoiy  of  Israel  and  their  nece^ 
Maiy  unbelief,  and  concerning  the  Christ  as  Ood-sent,  Ood-witnessed, 
God-revealing,  bringing  light  and  life  as  the  Father's  gift  and  com- 
tnand — ^the  Christ  as  absolutely  surrendering  Himself  to  this  Mission 
and  embodying  it — are  the  sum  of  the  Gk)spel-narratives.  They  ex- 
(dain  their  meanings  and  set  forth  their  object  and  lessons. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  THIRD  DAY  IK  PASSION- WEEK  —  THE  LAST  OONTBOVEBBUB  AHD  DIB- 
00UR8ES — THE  SADDUOEEB  AND  THE  BESURRBOTION — THE  80SIBB  AND 
THE  GREAT  COMHAITDMENT— QUESTION  TO  THE  PHARISEES  ABOUT  DAYID'B 
SON  AND  LORD— FINAL  WARNING  TO  THE  PEOPLE  :  THE  BIGHT  *  WOES  '-7 
FAREWELL. 

(St.  Matt,  zxii  28-83 ;  St.  Mark  zii  18-27 ;  St.  Lake  zz.  27-89 ;  St  Matt  zzii  84- 
40;  St  Mark  zii  28-34 ;  St  Matt  zzii  41-46 ;  St  Mazk  zii  86-40;  Bt  Lvkezz. 
40-47 ;  St  Matt  zzUi.) 

BOOK  The  last  day  in  the  Temple  was  nqt  to  pass  without  other  ^  tempta- 
V  tions '  than  that  of  the  Priests  when  they  questioned  BKs  authority, 
or  of  the  Pharisees  when  they  cunningly  sought  to  entangle  Him  in 
His  speech.  Indeed,  Christ  had  on  this  occasion  taken  a  different 
position;  He  had  claimed  supreme  authority,  i^d  thus  challenged 
the  leaders  of  Israel.  For  this  reason,  and  because  at  the  last  we 
expect  assaults  from  all  His  enemies,  we  are  prepared  for  the  con- 
troversies of  that  day. 

We  remember  that,  during  the  whole  previous  history,  Christ  had 
only  on  one  occasion  come  into  public  conflict  with  the  Sadduceee, 
•^  Makt  when,  characteristically,  they  had  asked  of  Him  *  a  sign  from  heaven.'  • 
Their  Rationalism  would  lead  them  to  treat  the  whole  movement  as 
beneath  serious  notice,  the  outcome  of  ignorant  fanaticism.  Never- 
theless, when  Jesus  assumed  such  a  position  in  the  Temple,  and  was 
evidently  to  such  extent  swaying  the  people,  it  behoved  them,  if  only 
to  guard  their  position,  no  longer  to  stand  by.  Possibly,  the  dis- 
comfiture and  powerlessness  of  the  Pharisees  may  also  have  had  their 
Influence.  At  any  rate,  the  impression  left  is,  that  those  of  them  who 
now  went  to  Christ  were  delegates,  and  that  the  question  which  they 
put  had  been  well  planned.' 

Their  object  was  certainly  not  serious  argument,  but  to  use  the 

^  There  seems  some  reference  to  this  (Yoma  66  b)  previonslj  referred  to  ^aee 

question  pat  to  Christ  in  what  we  regard  pp.  193, 194).    Ck>mp.  tihe  inteccBtiog  dis- 

as   oovert  references  to  Ohristianitj  in  sertationof  2WtfniMfifioiift.SileMrben 

that  myBterioiis  paasage  in  the  Talmud  Hjroanoe  (pp.  16-18). 
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muoh  more  dangerons  weapon  of  ridicule.  Persecution  the  populace  CHAP, 
might  have  resented ;  for  open  opposition  all  would  have  been  pre-  ^ 
pared  ;  but  to  come  with  icy  politeness  and  philosophic  calm,  and  by 
a  well-turned  question  to  reduce  the  renowned  Galilean  Teacher  to 
silence,  and  show  the  absurdity  of  His  teaching,  would  have  been  to 
inflict  on  His  cause  the  most  damaging  blow.  To  this  day  such 
appeals  to  rough  and  ready  commonnsense  are  the  main  stock-in- 
trade  of  that  coarse  infidelity,  which,  ignoring  alike  the  demands  of 
higher  thinking  and  the  facts  of  history,  appeals — so  often,  alas! 
^ectually — to  the  untrained  intellect  of  the  multitude,  smd — shall  we 
not  say  it  ? — ^to  the  coarse  and  lower  in  u6  all.  Besides,  had  the  Sad- 
daoeet  succeeded,  they  would  at  the  same  time  have  gained  a  signal 
triumph  for  their  tenets,  and  defeated,  together  with  the  Galilean 
Teacher,  their  own  Pharisaic  opponents.  Tlie  subject  of  attack  was 
to  be  the  Resurrection  ^ — the  same  which  is  still  the  favourite  topic 
for  the  appeals  of  the  coarser  forms  of  infidelity  to  ^  the  common 
senae'  of  the  masses.  Making  allowance  for  difference  of  circum- 
stances, we  might  almost  imagine  we  were  listening  to  one  of  our 
modem  orators  of  materialism.  And  in  those  days  the  defence  of 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  laboured  under  twofold  difiiculty.  It  was 
as  yet  a  matter  of  hope,  not  of  faith  :  something  to  look  forward  to, 
not  to  look  back  upon.  The  isolated  events  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ — granting  that  they  were 
admitted — ^were  rather  instances  of  resuscitation  than  of  Resur- 
rection. That  grand  fact  of  history,  than  which  none  is  better 
attested — ^the  Resurrection  of  Christ— had  not  yet  taken  place,  and 
was  not  even  clearly  in  view  of  any  one.  Besides,  the  utterances  of 
the  Old  Testament  on  the  subject  of  the  ^  hereafter '  were,  as  became 
alike  that  stage  of  revelation  and  the  understanding  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  far  from  clear.  In  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament  it  stands  out  in  the  sharpest  proportions,  although  as  an 
Alpine  height  afar  off;  but  then  that  light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  it. 
Beodes,  the  Sadduoees  would  allow  no  appeal  to  the  highly 
poetio  language  of  the  Prophets,  to  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  attached 
lesB  authority,  but  demanded  proof  from  that  clear  and  precise  letter 
of  tlie  Law,  every  tittle  and  iota  of  which  the  Pharisees  exploited 
Ebr  their  doctrinal  inferences,  and  fr^m  which  alone  they  derived 
bhem.  Here,  also,  it  was  the  Nemesis  of  Pharisaism,  that  the  postu- 
Uitea  of  their  system  laid  it  open  to  attack.     In  vain  would  the  Phari- 

*  Iq  ngaid  to  the  denial  of  the  Be-      vtews  generally,  we  refer  to  the  sketch 
bj  the  Saddnoeea,  and  to  their     of  the  three  secta  in  Book  m.  oh.  ii 
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sees  appeal  to  Isaiab,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  or  the  Paalam}     To  such  aa 

argament  as  from  the  words,  *  this  people  will  rise  np/  *  the  Sad- 
ducees  would  rightly  reply,  that  the  context  forbade  the  application 
to  the  Resurrection ;  to  the  quotation  of  Isaiah  zxvi.  19,  they  would 
answer  that  that  promise  must  be  understood  spiritually,  like  the 
vision  of  the  dry  bones  in  Ezekiel ;  while  such  a  reference  as  to  tfaiSy 
'  causing  the  lips  of  those  that  are  asleep  to  speak,'  ^  would  scarcely 
require  serious  refutation.^  Of  similar  character  would  be  the  argo' 
ment  from  the  use  of  a  special  word,  such  as  '  return '  in  Gen.  iii.  19,' 
or  that  from  the  twofold  mention  of  the  word  '  cut  off '  in  the 
original  of  Num.  zv.  31,  as  implying  punishment  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future  dispensation.*  Scarcely  more  convincing  would  be  the 
appeal  to  such  passages  as  Dent,  xxxii.  39 :  ' I  kill  and  make  alive,'' 
or  the  statement  that,  nrhenever  a  promise  occurs  in  the  form  which 
in  Hebrew  represents  the  future  tense,'  it  indicates  a  reference  to  the 
Resurrection.  Perhaps  more  satisfactory,  although  not  convincing 
to  a  Sadducee,  whose  special  contention  it  was  to  insist  on  proof 
from  the  Law,<^  might  be  an  appeal  to  such  passages  as  Dan.  zii.  2, 
13,^  or  to  the  restoration  to  life  by  certain  of  tiie  prophets,  with 
the  superadded  canon,  that  God  had  in  part  prefiguratively  wrought 
by  His  prophets  whatever  He  would  fully  restore  in  the  future. 

If  Pharisaic  argumentation  had  failed  to  convince  the  Sadducees 
on  Biblical  grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that,  even  in  the 
then  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  any  enquiring  person  conld  have 
really  believed  that  there  was  a  small  bone  in  the  spine  which  was 
indestructible,  and  from  which  the  new  man  would  spring;'  or  that 
there  existed  even  now  a  species  of  mice,  or  else  of  snails,  which 
gradually  and  visibly  developed  out  of  the  earth.^  Many  clever 
sayings  of  the  Pharisees  are,  indeed,  here  recorded  in  their  con- 
troversies, as  on  most  subjects,  and  by  which  a  Jewish  ^ponent 
might  have  been  silenced.  But  here,  especially,  most  it  have  been 
felt  that  a  reply  was  not  always  an  answer,  and  that  the  silencing  of 
an  opponent  was  not  identical  witK  proof  of  one's  own  assertion. 
And  the  additions  with  which  the  Pharisees  had  encumbered  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  would  not  only  surround  it  with  fresh 
difficulties,  but  deprive  the  simple  fact  of  its  grand  majesty.  Tims, 
it  was  a  point  in  discussion,  whether  a  person  would  rise  in  his 

>  ITamlmraer  (Real  Enojkl.  vol.  L  p.  126)  hwrger, 

has  giyen  the   Rabbinio  argumentation,  *  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrawhat 

and  WUnsche  (ad  St.  Matt.  zxii.  23)  has  no  future  tense  in  the  steict  senae. 

reproduced  it^unfortunatelj,  with  the  '  Hence  called    tho    iff  npfwp  (itf 

not  TWAfttttral  9xftggei«tio9«  pf  Ji<m^     »g%m  in  tbe  i^«9l> 
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dothes,  whioli  one  Babbi  tried  to  establish  by  a  reference  to  the  grain     OHAP. 
of  wheat,  whioli  was  buried  *  naked/  but  rose  clothed.*    Indeed,  some        ^ 
Rabbis  held,  that  a  man  would  rise  in  exactly  the  same  clothes  in  •8^^901 
which  he  had  been  boried,  while  others  denied  this.^    On  the  other  hj„,juai, 
hand,  it  was  beautifully  argued  that  body  and  soul  must  be  finally  *** 
judged  together,  so  that,  in  their  contention  to  which  of  them  the  sins 
of  man  had  been  due,  justice  might  be  meted  out  to  each — or  rather 
to  the  two  in  their  combination,  as  in  their  combination  they  had 
sinned^     Again,  it  was  inferred  from  the  apparition  of  Samuel®  •isul 
that  the  risen  would  look  exactly  as  in  life — have  even  the  same  bodily 
defects,  such  as  lameness,  blindness,  or  deafiiess.     It  was  argued,  that 
they  were  only  afterwards  to  be  healed,  lest  enemies  might  say  that 
God  had  not  healed  them  when  they  were  alive,  but  that  He  did  so 
when  they  were  dead,  and  that  they  were  perhaps  not  the  same 
persons.'    In  some  respects  even  more  strange  was  the  contention  «Ber.a.Mk 
that,  in  order  to  secure  that  all  the  pious  of  Israel  should  rise  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  Palestine,*  there  were  cavities  underground  in  which  the  •  ii.  zul  f 
body  would  roll  till  it  reached  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  rise  to  newness 

of  life  f  'Ber.B.H* 

But  all  the  more,  that  it  was  so  keenly  controverted  by  heathens,  ^'^^ 
Sadducees,  and  heretics,  as  appears  from  many  reports  in  the  Talmud,    • 
and  that  it  was  so  encumbered  with  realistic  legends,  should  we 
admire  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Pharisees  clung  to  this  doctrine. 
Xhe  hope  of  the  Resurrection-world  appears  in  almost  every  religious 
utterance  of  Israel.     It  is  the  spring-bud  on  the  tree,  stript  by  the 
long  winter  of  disappointment  and  persecution.     This  hope  pours  its 
morning  carol  into  the  prayer  which  every  Jew  is  bound  to  say  on 
awakening ;' it  sheds  its  warm  breath  over  the  oldest  of  the  daily  «b«,80> 
prayers  which  date  ii-om  before  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  ^  in  the  formula 
*  from  age  to  age,'  '  world  without  end,'  it  forms,  so  to  speak,  the 
rearguard  to  every  prayer,  defending  it  from  Sadducean  assault ; '  it 
is  one  of  the  few  dogmas  denial  of  which  involves,  according  to  the 
Mishnah,  the  loss  of  eternal  life,  the  Talmud  explaining — almost  in 
the  words  of  Christ — ^that  in  the  retribution  of  God  this  is  only  '  mea- 
sure according  to  measure ; '  ^  nay,  it  is  venerable  even  in  its  exag-  i^^^^l^ 
geration,  that  only  our  ignorance  fails  to  perceive  it  in  every  section  >»wom 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  hear  it  in  every  commandment  of  the  Law. 

But  in  the  view  of  Christ  the  Resurrection  would  necessarily 

*  Ibis  wmt  iUnrtiated  by  a  very  apt         '  It  is  expressly  stated  in  Ber.  ix.  5, 
flunib]a»  see  Senh.  91  a  and  b,  that  the  formula  was  introduoed  for  that 

*  II  fonns  tiie  eeoond  of  the  eighteen     paipoee. 
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occTipy  a  place  different  from  all  this.  It  was  the  innennost  shrine 
in  the  Sanctuary  of  His  Mission,  towards  which  He  steadily  tended ; 
it  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  liring  comer-stone  of  that  Chnrch 
which  He  had  bnilded,  and  its  spire,  which,  as  with  nf^ifted  finger, 
ever  pointed  all  men  heavenwards.  Bnt  of  sndi  thoughts  connected 
with  His  Resurrection  Jesus  could  not  hare  spoken  to  the  Saddn- 
cees ;  they  would  have  been  unintenigible  at  that  time  even  to  His 
own  disciples.  He  met  the  cavil  of  the  Sadducees  majestically, 
seriously,  and  solemnly,  with  words  most  lofty  and  spiritual,  yet  such 
as  they  could  understand,  and  which,  if  they  had  received  them, 
would  have  led  them  onwards  and  upwards  far  beyond  the  standpoint 
of  the  Pharisees.     A  lesson  this  to4is  in  our  controversies. 

The  story  under  which  the  Sadducees  conveyed  their  sneer  was 
also  intended  covertly  to  strike  at  their  Pharisaic  opponents.  He 
ancient  ordinance  of  marrying  a  brother's  childless  widow**  had 
more  and  more  fallen  into  discredit,  as  its  original  motive  ceased  to 
have  influence.  A  large  array  of  limitations  narrowed  the  number 
of  those  on  whom  this  obligation  now  devolved.  Then  the  Mishnah 
laid  it  down  that,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  ordinance  of  such 
marriage  was  obeyed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  its  obligation  took 
precedence  of  the  permission  of  dispensation,  but  that  afterwards 
this  relationship  became  reversed.*  Later  authorities  went  further. 
Some  declared  every  such  union,  if  for  beauty^  wealth,  or  any  other 
than  religious  motives,  as  incestuous,**  while  one  Babbi  absolutely 
prohibited  it,  although  opinions  continued  divided  on  the  subject^ 
But  what  here  most  interests  us  is,  that  what  are  called  in  the 
Talmud  the  '  Samaritans,'  but,  as  we  judge,  the  Sadducees,  held  tha 
opinion  that  the  command  to  marry  a  brother's  widow  only  applied 
to  a  betrothed  wife,  not  to  one  that  had  actually  been  wedded.*  This 
gives  point  to  their  controversial  question,  as  addressed  to  Jesus. 

A  case  such  as  they  told,  of  a  woman  who  had  successively  been 
married  to  seven  brothers,  might,  according  to  Jewish  Law,  have 
really  happened.*     Their  sneering  question  now  was,  whose  wife  she 


'  The  Talmud  has  it  that  the  woman 
most  have  no  child  at  all— not  merely  no 
son. 

'  Jer.  Yebam.  6  h,  relates  what  I  regard 
as  a  legendary  story  of  a  man  who  was 
thus  induced  to  wed  the  twelve  widows 
of  his  twelve  brothers,  each  widow  pro- 
mising to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  one 
month,  and  the  directing  Babbi  for 
those  of  the  13th  (intercalatory)  month. 
But  to  hit  honor,  after  three  years  the 


women  retained,  laden  with  thirty-dx 
children,  to  claim  the  folfilment  of  the 
Rabbi's  promise ! 

On  the  other  hand  it  was,  however,  mlso 
laid  down  that,  if  a  woman  had  lost  two 
husbands,  she  should  not  maxiy  a  third — 
according  to  others,  if  she  bad  maxried 
three,  not  ja  fourth,  as  there  o^gfat  be 
some  fate  OtD)  connected  with.her  ( Yeb. 
64  h).  On  the  question  of  the  Leffcato, 
from  the  modem  Jeidih  stand^poi&l^  ■•• 
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was  to  be  in  tJie  Besnrrectioii.    This,  of  coarse,  on  the  assumption     CHAP, 
of  the  groealj  materialistio  views  of  the  Pharisees.  In  this  the  Saddu-        I^ 
oean  cavil  was,  in  a  sense,  anticipating  certain  objections  of  modem   '^  " 
materialism.    It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  relations  of 
time  woold  apply  to  eternity,  and  the  conditions  of  the  things  seen 
hold  tme  in  regard  to  those  that  are  unseen.     Bnt  perchance  it  is 
otherwise ;  and  the  future  may  reveal  what  in  the  present  we  do  not 
Bee.     The  reasoning  as  such  may  be  faultless ;  but,  perchance,  some- 
thing in  the  future  may  have  to  be  inserted  in  the  major  or  the 
minor  J  which  will  make  the  conclusion  quite  other !     All  such  cavils 
we  would  meet  with  the  twofold  appeal  of  Christ  to  the  Word  ^  and 
to  the  Power  of  QoA — how  Qod  has  manifested,  and  how  He  will 
manifest  Himself — ^the  one  flowing  from  the  other. 

In  His  argument  against  the  Sadducees  Christ  first  appealed  to 
the  power  at  God.*    What  God  would  work  was  quite  other  than  est  Matt 

^v^AJ     Oft     BA 

they  imagined:  not  a  mere  re-awakening,  but  a  transformation.  j^dpuJiSi 
Hie  world  to  come  was  not  to  be  a  reproduction  of  that  which  had 
passed  away — else  why  should  it  have  passed  away — but  a  regenera- 
tion and  renovation ;  and  the  body  with  which  we  were  to  be  clothed 
would  be  like  that  which  Angels  bear.  What,  therefore,  in  our 
present  relations  is  of  the  earth,  and  of  our  present  body  of  sin  and 
eurruption,  will  cease ;  what  is  eternal  in  them  will  continue.  But 
the  power  of  Qod  will  transform  all — the  present  terrestrial  into  the 
fatare  heavenly,  the  body  of  humiliation  into  one  of  exaltation. 
This  will  be  the  perfecting  of  all  things  by  that  Almighty  Power  by 
which  He  shall  suhdoe  all  things  to  Himself  in  the  Day  of  His  Power, 
when  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  And  herein  also  con- 
aists  the  dignity  of  man,  in  virtue  of  the  Redemption  introduced,  and, 
BO  to  speak,  begun  at  his  Fall,  that  man  is  capable  of  such  renovation 
and  perfection — and  herein,  also,  is  'the  power  of  God,'  that  He 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ>,  so  that  here  already  the 
Chnrdi  receives  in  Baptism  into  Christ  the  germ  of  the  Resurrection, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  nourished  and  fed  by  faith,  through  the 
believer's  participation  in  the  Sacrament  of  fellowship  with  His  Body 
and  Blood.'    Nor  ought  questions  here  to  rise,  like  dark  clouds,  such 

■B  interestiDg  artld*  bj   Outmann  in  Talmud. 

gifajf^fWigs.  Zeiticfar.  t  JOd.  Tbeol.' voL  '  Through  the  Beeurrection  of  Christ 
iv.  (1S39),  pp.  61-S7.  resurrection  has  bccoaie  the  ^iit  of  uni- 
*  Tbs  reproaofa  *Ye  eir,  not  knowing  versal  humanity.  But,  beyond  this  general 
tbe  Bcdplnrai,*  ocoim  in  almost  the  gift  to  bomanity,  we  believe  that  we  re- 
same  fdrm  in  the  discussions  on  the  coive  in  Baptism,  as  becoming  connected 
BiimsotlM  between  tbe  Pherisees  and  with  Christ,  the  inner  germ  oi  the  glori- 
Ibe  Baddnwfti  which  are  reooided  in  tlie  one  Berarrectioa-body.    Ite  BOvrisbineDt 

toun.  DO 
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as  of  the  perpetuity  of  those  relations  which  on  earth  are  not  only  so 
precious  to  us,  but  so  holy.  Assuredly,  they  will  endure,  as  all  that 
is  of  God  and  good;  only  what  in  them  is  earthly  will  cease,  or 
rather  be  transformed  with  the  body.  Nay,  and  we  shall  also  recog- 
nise each  other,  not  only  by  the  fellowship  of  the  soul ;  but  as,  even 
now,  the  mind  impresses  its  stamp  on  the  features,  so  then,  when  all 
shall  be  quite  true,  shall  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  body  itself  forth,  fully 
impress  itself  on  the  outward  appearance,  and  for  the  first  time  shall 
we  then  fully  recognise  those  whom  we  shall  now  fully  know — with 
all  of  earth  that  was  in  them  left  behind,  and  all  of  Gk)d  and  good 
fully  developed  and  ripened  into  perfectness  of  beauty. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  brush  aside  the  flimsy  cavil,  which  had 
only  meaning  on  the  supposition  of  grossly  materialistic  views  of  the 
Resurrection.  Our  Lord  would  not  merdy  reply.  He  would  answei 
the  Sadducees;  and  more  grand  or  noble  evidence  of  the  Resur- 
rection has  never  been  offered  than  that  which  He  gave.  Of  course, 
as  speaking  to  the  Sadducees,  He  remained  on  the  ground  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  yet  it  was  not  only  to  the  Law  but  to  the  whole 
Bible  that  He  appealed,  nay,  to  that  which  underlay  Revelation 
itself:  the  relation  between  God  and  man.  Not  this  nor  that  isolated 
passage  only  proved  the  Resurrection ;  He  Who,  not  only  historically 
but  in  the  fullest  sense,  calls  Himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  cannot  leave  them  dead.  Revelation  implies,  not 
merely  a  fact  of  the  past — as  is  the  notion  which  traditionalism 
attaches  to  it — a  dead  letter ;  it  means  a  living  relationship.  ^  He  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  Him.' 

The  Sadducees  were  silenced,  the  multitude  was  astonished,  and 
even  from  some  of  the  Scribes  the  admission  was  involuntarily  wrung: 
*  Teacher,  Thou  hast  beautifully  said.'  One  point,  however,  still 
claims  our  attention.  It  is  curious  that,  as  regards  both  these  argu- 
ments of  Christ,  Rabbinism  offers  statements  closely  similar.  Thus, 
it  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  frequent  sayings  of  a  later  Rabbi,  that  in 
the  world  to  come  there  would  be  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  firuitful- 
ness  nor  increase,  business  nor  envy,  hatred  nor  strife,  but  that  the  just 
would  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  feast  on  the  splendour  of 
the  Shekhinah.*  This  reads  like  a  Rabbinic  adaptation  of  the  saying 
of  Christ.  As  regards  the  other  point,  the  Talmud  reports  a  discus- 
sion on  the  Resurrection  between  'Sadducees,'  or  perhaps  Jewish 
heretics  (Jewish-Christian  heretics),  in  which  Rabbi  G^amaliel  11.  at 

(or  otherwise)  depends  on  our  personal  re-      on  ihrongh  th«  SaccuDent  of  His  Bod$ 
lationship  to  Ghiiit  bj  faith,  and  is  caoied     and  Blood. 


•])fiikzL9 
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hrt  sQenoes  hiB  opponents  by  an  appeal  to  the  promise*  'that  ye 
may  prolong  yoar  days  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  nnto  your 
fathers  to  give  nnto  them ' — '  unto  themj  emphasises  the  Rabbi,  not 
'unto  you/^  Although  this  almost  entirely  misses  the  spiritual 
meaning  conveyed  in  the  reasoning  of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  its  Christian  origin.  Gamaliel  II.  lived  after  Christ,  but 
at  a  period  when  there  was  lively  intercourse  between  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians;  while,  lastly,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Rabbi  was  acquainted  with  the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  took 
part  in  the  controversy  with  the  Church.'  On  the  other  hand. 
Christians  in  his  day — unless  heretical  sects — neither  denied  the 
Resurrection,  nor  would  they  have  so  argued  with  the  Jewish  Patri- 
arch ;  while  the  Sadducees  no  longer  existed  as  a  party  engaging 
in  active  controversy.  But  we  can  easily  perceive,  that  intercourse 
would  be  more  likely  between  Jews  and  such  heretical  Jewish  Chris- 
tians as  might  maintain  that  the  Resurrection  was  past,  and  only 
spiritual.  The  point  is  deeply  interesting.  It  opens  such  further 
questions  as  these :  In  the  constant  intercourse  between  Jewish 
Christians  and  Jews,  what  did  the  latter  learn  ?  and  may  there  not  be 
much  in  the  Talmud  which  is  only  an  appropriation  and  adaptation  of 
what  had  been  derived  from  the  New  Testament  ? 

2.  The  answer  of  our  Lord  was  not  without  its  further  results. 
As  we  conceive  it,  among  those  who  listened  to  the  brief  but  deci- 
sive passage  between  Jesus  and  the  Sadducees  were  some  ^  Scribes ' 
— Sopherimy  or,  as  they  are  also  designated,  *  lawyers,'  *  teachers  of 
the  Law,'  experts,  expounders,  practitioners  of  the  Jewish  Law.  One 
of  them,  perhaps  he  who  exclaimed :  Beautifully  said,  Teacher ! 
hastened  to  the  knot  of  Pharisees,  whom  it  requires  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  gathered  in  the  Temple  on  that  day,  and 
watching,  with  restless,  ever  foiled  malice,  the  Saviour  s  every  move- 
ment. As  '  the  Scribe '  came  up  to  them,  he  would  relate  how  Jesus 
had  literally  '  gagged '  and  '  muzzled '  *  the  Sadducees — just  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  we  are  '  by  well-doing  to  gag  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  senseless  men.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
report  would  give  rise  to  mingled  feelings,  in  which  that  prevailing 
woold  be,  that,  although  Jesus  might  thus  have  discomfited  the  Sad- 

I  The  dmilar  reference  to  Exod.  vi.  4  ings  towards  Christianity  (see  pp.  193, 

Vf  a  later  BabU  seems  bat  an  adaptation  194).    This  mig^bt  open  op  a  most  inter- 

of  the  argument  of  Qamaliel  II.  (See  both  esting  field  of  inquiry. 

in  Sanh.  00  h.)  *  i<plfiwr9  (St.  Matt.  zzil.  S4).  The  word 


*  We  alto  recall  that  Gamaliel  11.  was  occnrs  also  in  St.  Matt,  zxii  12 ;  St.  Mark 
the  biDthflr-hi-law  of  that  Blieser  b.  Hyr-  L  26 ;  iv.  89 ;  St.  Lnke  iv.  86 ;  1  Cot,  iz. 
oanof,  wlmmi  lii^fe^ lospected  of  lean*     9;  1  Tim.  v.  18;  1  Pet.iL  l(k 
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dacees,  He  woald  be  unable  to  cope  witii  ofiher  qnettiona,  if  only 
properly  propoanded  by  Pharisaic  learning.  And  so  we  can  under- 
stand how  one  of  the  number,  perhaps  the  same  Scribe,  would  volun- 
teer to  undertake  the  office ;  *  and  how  his  question  was,  as  St.  Mat- 
thew reports,  in  a  sense  really  intended  to  '  tempt '  Jesus. 

We  dismiss  here  the  well-known  Rabbinic  distinctions  of  'heavy* 
and  'light'  commandments,  because  Rabbinism  declared  the  ^ light' 
to  be  as  binding  as  '  the  heavy,'  ^  those  of  the  Scribes  more  *  heavy ' 
(or  binding)  than  those  of  Scripture,^  and  that  one  commandment 
was  not  to  be  considered  to  carry  greater  reward,  and  to  be  there- 
fore more  carefully  observed,  than  another.^  That  such  thoughts 
were  not  in  the  mind  of  the  questioner,  but  rather  the  grand  general 
problem — however  himself  might  have  answered  it — appears  even 
from  the  form  of  his  inquiry :  *  Which  [ijualis]  is  the  great — '  the 
first'* — commandment  in  the  Law?'  So  challenged,  the  Lord 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  replying.  Not  to  silence  him,  but 
to  speak  the  absolute  truth,  He  quoted  the  well-remembered  words 
which  every  Jew  was  bound  to  repeat  in  his  devotions,  and  which 
were  ever  to  be  on  his  lips,  living  or  dying,  as  the  inmost  expression 
of  his  faith :  *'  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  Gk>d  is  one  Lord.'  And 
then  continuing,  He  repeated  the  command  concerning  love  to  Grod 
which  is  the  outcome  of  that  profession.  But  to  have  stopped  hero 
would  have  been  to  propound  a  theoretic  abstraction  without  con- 
crete reality,  a  mere  Pharisaic  worship  of  the  letter.  As  God  is  love 
« — His  Nature  so  manifesting  itself — so  is  love  to  Gk>d  also  love '  to 
man.  And  so  this  second  is  '  like '  '  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment.' It  was  a  full  answer  to  the  Scribe  when  He  said :  *  There  is 
none  other  commandment  greater  than  these.' 

But  it  was  more  than  an  answer,  even  deepest  teaching,  when,  as 
St.  Matthew  reports,  He  added :  '  on  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.''  It  little  matters  for  our  present 
purpose  how  the  Jews  at  the  time  understood  and  interpreted  these 
two  commandments.'  They  would  know  what  it  meant  that 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ^hung'  on  them,  for  it  was  a  Jewish 
expression  (pi^n)*  He  taught  them,  not  that  any  one  commandment 
was  greater  or  smaller,  heavier  or  lighter,  than  another^— might  be  set 
aside  or  neglected,  but  that  all  sprang  from  these  two  as  their  root 
and  principle,  and  stood  in  living  connection  with  them.     It  was 

^  Mey4r  rightly  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  world  is  forbidden  (St.  James  !▼.  4) 

9rjfaTfia§u  here,  implying  moral  high  esti-  while  the  ^iA«ty  of  one's  own  ^vx4  (St 

mation  and  corresponding  conduct,  and  John  zii.  25)  and  the  /i,^  ^tkw  r^  k^^ 

not  <fn\t7v,  which  refers  to  love  as  an  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22)  are  stignuiUaed. 
affectum.     The  latter    could  not   have  '  The  Jewish    view   of    these    OOBV 

been  commanded,  although  such  ^lAia  of  mands  has  been  pceTioai^  wrplainecL 
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leaching  similar  to  that  conoeming  the  Resurrection :  that,  as  concern-     CHAP. 

ing  the  promises,  so  concerning  the  commandments,  all  Revelation  was        ^ 

one  connected  whole ;  not  disjointed  ordinances  of  which  the  letter  was  ^"    '^ 

to  be  weighed,  bnt  a  life  springing  from  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

So  noble  was  the  answer,  that  for  the  moment  the  generous  enthu- 

Biasm  of  the  Scribe,  who  had  previously  been  favourably  impressed 

by  Christ's  answer  to  the  Sadducees,  was  kindled.     For  the  moment, 

at  least,  traditionalism  lost  its  sway ;  and,  as  Christ  pointed  to  it, 

he  saw  the  exceeding  moral  beauty  of  the  Law.     He  was  not  far 

from  the  Kingdom  of  6od.^    Whether  or  not  he  ever  actually  entered  ^blvmA 

it,  is  written  on  the  yet  unread  page  of  its  history. 

£«  The  Scribe  had  originally  come  to  put  his  question  with  mixed 
motives,  partially  inclined  towards  Him  from   His  answer  to  the 
Sadducees,  and  yet  intending  to  subject  Him  to  the  Rabbinic  test. 
The  effect  now  wrought  in  him,  and  the  silence  which  from  that  moment 
fell  on  all  His  would-be  questioners,  induced  Christ  to  follow  up  the 
impression  that  had  been  made.    Without  addressing  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. He  set  before  them  all,  what  perhaps  was  the  most  familiar 
sabject  in  their  theology,  that  of  the  descent  of  Messiah.    Whose 
Son  was  He  ?    And  when  they  replied :  *  The  Son  of  David,* '  He  re- 
ferred them  to  the  opening  words  of  Psalm  ex.,  in  which  David  called 
the  Messiah  *  Lord.'    The  argument  proceeded,  of  course,  on  the  two- 
f(dd  supposition  that  the  Psalm  was  Davidic  and  that  it  was  Messianic. 
Neither  of  these  statements  would  have   been  questioned  by  the 
aikcient  Synagogue.     But  we  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation that  this  sufficed  for  the  purpose  of  Christ's  argument,  if  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rested  could  be  seriously  called  in  question. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.     To  apply  Psalm  ex.,  verse  by  verse 
and  consistently,  to  any  one  of  the  Maccabees,  were  to  undertake  a 
critical  task  which  only  a  series  of  unnatural  explanations  of  the 
language  could  render  possible.     Strange,  also,  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  what  at  the  time  of  Christ  would  have  been  a  compara- 
tively young  composition,  should  have  been  wholly  unknown  alike  to 
Saddaoee  and  Pharisee.     For  our  own  part,  we  are  content  to  rest 
the  Messianic  interpretation  on  the  obvious  and  natural  meaning  of 
the  words  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  about  the  Messiah,  on  the  undoubted  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Synagogue,'  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  on  tne 
testimony  of  History. 

*  This  also  ihows  that  the  later  dogma  of  Mesnah  the  Bon  of  Joeeph  had  not  yife 
been  invented. 

*  Ooafb  iKpendii  DL 


t06  THE  GROSS  AND  THE  GROWN 

BOOK  Compared  with  this,  the  other  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 

V        Psalm  is  of  secondary  importance.    The  character  of  infinite,  nay, 

—  -  -'  Divine,  superiority  to  any  earthly  Ruler,  and  of  course  to  David, 
which  the  Psalm  sets  forth  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  would  sufficiently 
support  the  argument  of  Christ.  But,  besides,  what  does  it  matter, 
whether  the  Psalm  was  composed  by  David,  or  only  put  into  the 
mouth  of  David  (David's  or  Davidic),  which,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
Messianic  application,  is  the  only  rational  alternative  ? 

But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  thought  that,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  His  hearers  to  this  apparent  contradiction  about  the  Christ, 
the  Lord  only  intended  to  show  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  Phari-" 
sees  to  teach  the  higher  truths  of  the  Old  Testament.     Such,  indeed, 

St.  lutt.  was  the  case — and  thev  felt  it  in  His  Presence.*  But  fiur  beyond 
this,  as  in  the  proof  which  He  gave  for  the  Resurrection,  and  in  the 
view  which  He  presented  of  the  great  commandment,  the  Lord  would 
point  to  the  grand  harmonious  unity  of  Revelation.  Viewed  sepa- 
rately, the  two  statements,  that  Messiah  was  David's  Son,  and  tW 
David  owned  Him  Lord,  would  seem  incompatible.  But  in  theii 
combination  in  the  Person  of  the  Christ,  how  harmonious  and  how 
foil  of  teaching — to  Israel  of  old,  and  to  all  men — ocnceming  the 
nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  of  ELis  Work ! 

It  was  but  one  step  from  this  demonstration  of  the  incompetence 
of  Israel's  teachers  for  the  position  they  claimed  to  a  solemn  warning 
on  this  subject.  And  this  appropriately  constitutes  Christ's  Farewell 
to  the  Temple,  to  its  authorities,  and  to  Israel.    As  might  have  been 

>8i.  UMt  expected,  we  have  the  report  of  it  in  St.  Matthew's  Gk)spel.^  Much 
of  this  had  been  said  before,  but  in  quite  other  connection,  and  there- 
fore with  different  application.  We  notice  this,  when  comparing  this 
Discourse  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and,  still  more,  with  what 
Christ  had  said  when  at  the  meal  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  in 

St.  Luke  PersBa.®  But  here  St.  Matthew  presents  a  regular  series  of  dhaigOB 
against  the  representatives  of  Judaism,  formulated  in  logical  manner, 
taking  up  successively  one  point  after  Che  ot^er,  and  closing  with  the 
expression  of  deepest  compassion  and  longing  for  that  Jerusalem, 
whose  children  He  would  fain  have  gathered  under  His  sheltering 
wings  from  the  storm  of  Divine  judgment. 

To  begin  with — Christ  would  have  them  understand,  that,  in  warn- 
ing them  of  the  incompetence  of  Israel's  teachers  for  the  position 
which  they  occupied,  He  neither  wished  for  EQmself  nor  His  disciples 
the  place  of  authority  which  they  claimed,  nor  yet  sotight  to  incite 
the  people  to  resistance  thereto.  On  the  contnoy,  so  long  as  they 
held  the  place  of  authority,  they  were  to  be  r^gardedi— in  the  laa* 
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giiage  of  the  MiBlmah  * — as  if  instituted  by  Moses  himself,  as  sitting     CHAP, 
in  Moses'  seat,  and  were  to  be  obey<)d,  so  far  as  merely  outward  obser-        17 
vances  were  concerned.     We  re^ud  this  direction,  not  as  of  merely  ^      ' 
temporary  application,  but  as  involving  an  important  principle.    But  iuisiLii.9 
we  also  recall  that  the  ordinances  to  which  Christ  made  reference 
were  those  of  the  Jewish  canon-law,  and  did  not  involve  anything 
which  could  really  affect  the  conscience — except  that  of  the  ancient, 
or  of  our  modem  Pharisees.     But  while  they  thus  obeyed  their  out- 
ward directions,  they  were  equally  to  eschew  the  spirit  which  cha- 
racterised their  observances.^     In  this  respect  a  twofold  charge  is 
laid  against  them :  of  want  of  spiritual  earnestness  and  love,^  and  ^stiCfttt.. 
of  mere  eztemalism,  vanity,  and  self-seeking.^     And  here  Christ  u^r.^^ 
interrupted  His  Discourse  to  warn  EUs   disciples  against  the  first 
beginnings  of  what  had  led  to  such  fearful  consequences,  and  to 
point  them  to  the  better  way.*  *  tt.  s-ii 

This  constitutes  the  first  part  of  Christ's  charge.     Before  proceed- 
ing to  those  which  follow,  we  may  give  a  few  illustrative  explanations. 
Of  the  opening  accusation  about  the  binding  (truly  in  bondage : 
iftr/jLevcsl)  of  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laying  them 
on  men's  shoulders,  proof  can  scarcely  be  required.     As  frequently 
shown,  Rabbinism  placed  the  ordinances  of  tradition  above  those  of 
the  Law,*  and  this  by  a  necessity  of  the  system,  since  they  were  pro-  •  gee  eq* 
fessedly  the  authoritative  exposition  and  the  supplement  of  the  written  botI^l^^' 
Law.'    And  although  it  was  a  general  rule,  that  no  ordinance  should  be  J**  *  * 
enjoined  heavier  than  the  congr^ation  could  bear,*  yet  (as  previously  taxMna 
stated)  it  was  admitted,  that,  whereas  the  words  of  the  Law  contained  ^^ 
what  *  lightened '  and  what  *  made  heavy,'  the  words  of  the  Scribes 
contained  only  what '  made  heavy.'  ^     Again,  it  was  another  principle,  n  jer.  suiiu 
that,  where  an '  aggravation '  or  increase  of  the  burden  had  once  been  bottom 
introduced,  it  must  continue  to  be  observed.*     Thus  the  burdens  be-  >Nridd.e6a 
came  intolerable.     And  the  blame  rested  equally  on  both  the  great 
Rabbinic  Schools.     For,  although  the  School  of  Hillel  was  supposed 
in  general  to  make  the  yoke  lighter,  and  that  of  Shammai  heavier, 
yet   not  only  did  they  agree  on  many  points,^  but  the   School   of 
Hillel  was  not  unfrequently  even  more  strict  than  that  of  his  rival.* 
In  truth,  their  diflferences  seem  too  often  only  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  so  that  the  serious  business  of  religion  became  in  their 
hands  one  of  rival  authority  and  mere  wrangling.^ 

*  Bren  fbe  Utenl  charge  of  teaohing  'eighteen  points'  13*1  rf^.   Ab.  8ar.  86a. 

ud  not  doing  is  brought  Si  Jewish  writ-  '  Twenty- four    Bnch   are   mentioned. 

iaoi  (mtt  fat  wnunple,  fier.  R.  34).  Jer.  Bets.  60  b. 

'  Ba    wMtiif    on   th«    well-known  *  Many,  very  many  ot  them  aio  so 
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BOOK  It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  second  part  of  Christ^s  aoca^ 

^        sation.     There  were,  indeed,  many  hypocrites  among  them,  who 

might,  in  the  language  of  the  Talmud,  alleviate  for  themselves  and 

•Sot.  SI »  make  heavy  for  others.*  Yet  the  charge  of  not  moving  them  with 
the  finger  could  scarcely  apply  to  the  Pharisees  as  a  party — not  even 
in  this  sense,  that  Babbinic  ingenuity  mostly  found  some  means  of 

JjJ^^*-^  evading  what  was  unpleasant.  But,  as  previously  explained,^  we 
would  understand  the  word  rendered  '  move '  as  meaning  to  ^  set  in 
motion,'  or  ^  move  away,'  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  '  alleviate ' 
where  they  might  have  done  so,  or  else  with  reference  to  their  ad- 
mitted principle,  that  their  ordinances  always  made  heavier,  never 
lighter — always  imposed  grievous  burdens,  but  never,  not  even  with 
the  finger,  moved  them  away. 

With  this  charge  of  unreality  and  want  of  love,  those  of  external- 
ism,  vanity,  and  self-seeking  are  closely  connected.  Here  we  can 
only  make  selection  from  the  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
By  a  merely  external  interpretation  of  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16,  and  Deut. 
vi.  8 ;  xi.  18,  the  practice  of  wearing  Phylacteries,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  Tepldllin^  *  prayer-fillets,'  was  introduced.*  These,  as  will  be 
remembered,  were  square  capsules,  covered  with  leather,  containing 
on  small  scrolls  of  parchment,  these  four  sections  of  the  law :  Exod. 
xiii.  1-10  ;  11-16  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9 ;  xi.  13-21.  The  Phylacteries  were 
fastened  by  long  leather  straps  to  the  forehead,^  and  round  the  left 
arm,  near  the  heart.  Most  superstitious  reverence  was  attached  to 
them,  and  in  later  times  they  were  even  used  as  amulets.  Never* 
theless,  the  Talmud  itself  gives  confirmation  that  the  practice  of 
constantly  wearing  phylacteries — or,  it  might  be,  making  them  broad, 
and  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  garments,  was  intended  ^for  to  be 
Been  of  men'  Thus  we  are  told  of  a  certain  man  who  had  done  80| 
in  order  to  cover  his  dishonest  practices  in  appropriating  what  had 

•Jer.Ber.     been  entrusted  to  his  keeping.®    Nay,  the  Rabbis  had  in  so  many 

and  8  from    words  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  Phylacteries  were  not  to 

*MeMob.      ^  worn  for  show.* 

Detailed  proof  is  scarcely  required  of  the  charge  of  vanity  and 
self-seeking  in  claiming  marked  outward  honours,  such  as  title  upper- 
most places  at  feasts  and  in  the  Synagogue,  respeotfU  salutations  in 

utterly  trivial  and  absurd,  that  only  the  verey  whether  it  was  lawful  to  Ull  a 

hairsplitting  ingenuity  of  theologians  can  louse   on  the  Sabbath.    (Shabb.   IS  a\ 

account  for  them  :  others  so  profane  that  107  ^.) 

it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  re«  >  On  the  Tephillin,  oomp. '  Sketohes  d 

ligion  could  co-^izist  with  them.    Con-  Jewish  Sodal  Life,'  pp.  S19-9S4. 
oeive,  for  example,  two  schooU  in  oontro- 
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tiie  market,  the  ostentatious  repetition  of  the  title  ^  Rabbi/  or  ^  Abba,'     ghap. 

*  Father,'  or  *  Master,' '  ^  or  the  distinction  of  being  acknowledged        IV 
as  *  greatest.'    The  very  earnestness  with  which  the  Talmud  some-  '      '    ^ 
times  warns  against  such  motives  for  study  or  for  piety  sufficiently 
estaUiahea  it.     But,  indeed,  Rabbinic  writings  lay  down  elaborate 
directions,  what  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Rabbis,  according  to 

their  rank,  and  to  their  disciples,^  and  how  in  the  College  the  most  ^  Homy,  isft 

learned,  but  at  feasts  the  most  aged,  among  the  Rabbis,  are  to  occupy 

the  '  upper  seats.'  *    So  weighty  was  the  duty  of  respectful  salutation  •sabhas. 

by  the  title  Babbi,  that  to  neglect  it  would  involve  the  heaviest 

punishment.^    Two  great  Rabbis  are  described  as  literally  complain-  «Btr.s7^ 

ing,  that  they  must  have  lost  the  very  appearance  of  learning,  since  in 

the  market-place  they  had  only  been  greeted  with  ^  May  your  peace 

be  great,'  without  the  addition  *  My  masters.'  •  I'^iboSt 

A  few  further  illustrations  of  the  claims  which  Rabbinism  pre-  ^mp^^JSi 
ferred  may  throw  light  on  the  words  of  Christ.     It  reads  like  a  wiStSuiL 
wretched  imitation  from  the  New  Testament,  when  the  heathen  Go-  ^^* 
▼amor  of  CsDsarea  is  represented  as  rising  up  before  Rabbis  because 
he  beheld  ^  the  faces  as  it  were  of  Angels  ; '  or  like  an  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  story  about  Constantine  the  Great  when  the  Governor 
of  Antioch  is  described  as  vindicating  a  similar  mark  of  respect  to 
the  Rabbis  by  this,  that  he  had  seen  their  faces  and  by  them  con- 
quered in  battle.'    Prom  another  Rabbi  rays  of  light  are  said  to  i'jj';^!; 
have  visibly  proceeded.*    According  to  some,  they  were  Epicuraeans,  ***®  ™^*^*"* 
who  had  no  part  in  the  world  to  come,  who  referred  slightingly  to 

*  these  Rabbis.'  ^    To  supply  a  learned  man  with  the  means  of  gain-  ■»  J^r.  sanh. 
ing  money  in  trade,  would  procure  a  high  place  in  heaven.*     It  was  1^03.53  6 
said  that,  according  to  Frov.  viii.  15,  the  sages  were  to  be  saluted 

as  kii:(gB;^  nay,  in  some  respects,  they  were  higher — for,  as  between  koitteja 

a  sage  and  a  king,  it  would  be  duty  to  give  the  former  priority 

in  redemption  from  captivity,  since  every  Israelite  was  fit  to  be  a 

king,  bat  the  loss  of  a  Rabbi  could  not  easily  be  made  up.™    But  "Honj.isc 

even  this  is  not  all.     The  curse  of  a  Rabbi,  even  if  uncaused,  would 

surely  come  to  pass."    It  would  be  too  painful  to  repeat  some  of  the  ■SMib.wj, 

mifft/>lAa  pretended  to  have  been  done  by  them  or  for  them,  occasion-  top 

ally  in  protection  of  a  lie ;  or  to  record  their  disputes  which  among 

them  was  '  greatest,'  or  how  they  established  their  respective  claims.^  •  sm.  for 

Kayi  their  self-assertion  extended  beyond  this  life,  and  a  Rabbi  went  s^aMeti. 

lo  far  aa  to  order  that  he  should  be  buried  in  white  garments,        ^ 

to  Aow  that  he  was  worthy  of  appearing  before  his  Maker.^     But  » Ber.  a.  m^ 

*  Ibasa  tities  arepat  in  the  moath  oi  King  Jehoshaphat  when  aalatang  the  Babbis.  <^0^ 
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BOOK  perhaps  the  climax  of  blasphemous  self-assertion  is  reached  in  the 
^  story,  that,  in  a  discussion  in  heaven  between  God  and  the  heavenly 
Academy  on  a  Halakhic  question  about  purity,  a  certain  Babbi — 
deemed  the  most  learned  on  the  subject — ^was  summoned  to  decide 
the  point!  As  his  soul  passed  from  the  body  he  had  exclaimed: 
*  Pure,  pure,'  which  the  Voice  from  Heaven  applied  to  the  state  of 
the  Rabbi's  soul ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  letter  had  fisJlen 
from  heaven  to  inform  the  sages  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Rabbi 
had  been  summoned  to  the  heavenly  assembly,  and  afterwards 
another  enjoining  a  week's  universal  mourning  for  him  on  pain  of 
•Babhaifeti.  excommunication.^ 

Such  daring  profanities  must  have  crushed  out  all  spiritual  reli- 
gion, and  reduced  it  to  a  mere  intellectual  display,  in  which  the 
Rabbi  was  always  chief — here  and  hereafter.  Repulsive  as  such 
legends  are,  they  will  at  least  help  us  to  understand  what  otherwise 
might  seem  harsh  in  our  Lord's  denunciations  of  Rabbinism.  In 
view  of  all  this,  we  need  not  discuss  the  Rabbinic  warnings  against 
pride  and  self-seeking  when  connected  with  study,  nor  their  admoni- 
tions to  humility.^  For,  the  question  here  is,  what  Rabbinism  re- 
garded as  pride,  and  what  as  humility,  in  its  teachers  ?  Nor  is  it 
maintained  that  all  were  equally  guilty  in  this  matter;  and  what 
passed  around  may  well  have  led  the  more  earnest  to  energetic 
Admonitions  to  humility  and  unselfishness.  But  no  ingenuity  can 
explain  away  the  facts  as  above  stated,  and,  when  such  views  pre- 
vailed, it  would  have  been  almost  superhuman  wholly  to  avoid  what 
our  Lord  denounced  as  characteristic  of  Pharisaism.  And  in  this 
sense,  not  with  Pharisaic  painful  literalism,  but  as  opposed  to  Rabbinic 
bearing,  are  we  to  understand  the  Lord's  warning  to  His  own  not  to 
claim  among  brethren  to  be  '  Rabbi,'  or  *  Abba,'  or  *  guide.'  •  Hie 
k  St.  Mark  Law  of  the  Kingdom,  as  repeatedly  taught,^  was  the  opposite.  As 
L^'e  xiT^  regarded  aims,  they  were  to  seek  the  greatness  of  service ;  and  as  ro- 
ll ;  xTiiL  14  gg^p^Q J  ^YiSkt  acknowledgment  which  would  come  fix)m  God,  it  would 
be  the  exaltation  of  humiliation. 

It  was  not  a  break  in  the  Discourse,*  rather  an  intensification  of 

it,  when  Christ  now  turned  to  make  final  denunciation  of  Pharisaism 

«stifatt.     in  its  sin  and  hypocrisy.®     Corresponding  to  the  eight  Beatitudes  in 

"^  ^^    the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  which  His  pubHc  Ministry  began, 

'  See  the  quotations  to  that  effect  in  *  Keim  aigaes  at  length,  but  recy  in- 

Sohottgcf^  Wetttein,  and  Wun$che  ad  loc.  conclusively,  that  this  is  a  different  Dia- 

'  Hao  clausula  (ver.  11)  ostendit,  se  course,  addressed  to  a  diflerait  andieiigt 

non  sophistioe  litigasse  de  voeihu$^  sed  and  9i  a  different  time. 
rem  potios  spectaaae  iCahM), 
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He  now  doeed  it  with  eight  denunciations  of  woe.^    These  are  the     CHAP, 
forthpoaring  of  His  holy  wrath,  the  last  and  fullest  testimony  against        IV 
those  whose  guilt  would  involve  Jerusalem  in  common  sin  and  com- 
mon judgment.     Step  by  step,  with  logical  sequence  and  intensified 
pathos  of  energy,  is  each  charge  advanced,  and  with  it  the  Woe  of 
Divine  wrath  announced. 

The  first  Woe  against  Pharisaism  was  on  their  shutting  the  King- 
dom of  Gkxl  against  men  by  their  opposition  to  the  Christ.  All  knew 
how  exclusive  were  their  pretensions  in  confining  piety  to  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  and  that  they  declared  it  impossible  for  an 
ignorant  person  to  be  pious.  Had  they  taught  men  the  Scriptures, 
and  shown  them  the  right  way,  they  would  have  been  true  to  their 
oS&ce ;  but  woe  to  them  who,  in  their  position  as  leaders,  had  them- 
selves stood  with  their  back  to  the  door  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
prevented  the  entrance  of  others. 

The  second  Woe  was  on  their  covetousness  and  hypocrisy.    They 
made  long  prayers,'  but  how  often  did  it  only  cover  the  vilest  selfish-  •Ber«2»; 
neas,  even  to  the  *  devouring '  of  widows'  houses.     We  can  scarcely 
expect  the  Talmud  here  to  furnish  us  with  illustrative  instances,  and 
yet  at  least  one  such  is  recorded ;  ^  and  we  recall  how  often  broad  *8ot.«j*; 

*  comp.  Jer. 

phylacteries  covered  fraudulent  minds.  sot.w« 

The  third  Woe  was  on  their  proselytism,  which  issued  only  in 
making  their  converts  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  them- 
selves.    Against  this  charge,  rightly  understood,  Judaism  has  in  vain 
Booght  to  defend  itself.     It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  in  its  pride  and 
exdnsiveness,  Judaism  seemed  to  denounce  proselytism,  laid  down 
strict  rules  to  test  the  sincerity  of  converts,  and  spoke  of  them  in 
general  contempt®  as  'a  plague  of  leprosy.'*    Yet  the  bitter  com-  •nonj.izm 
plaint  of  classical  writers,*  the  statements  of  Josephus,'  the  frequent  h^m^iik 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  and  even  the  admissions  of  the  •  ^. 
BabbiB,  prove  their  zeal  for  making  proselytes — which,  indeed,  but  seneea in* 
for  its  moral  sequences,  would  neither  have  deserved  nor  drawn  down  ciTit.DeiTi 
the  denunciation  of  a  '  woe.'    Thus  the  Midrash,  commenting  on  the  f  AntxriiL 
words :  •  *  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,'  refers  it  to  the  J'j^jeSuib* 
converts  which  Abraham  had  made,  adding  that  every  proselyto  was  ^X^  w. 
to  be  regarded  as  if  a  soul  had  been  created.**'    To  this  we  may  JL^*^. 

*  Altfaong^  St.  Ifatt.  ^»  14  Ib  in  aU  ingenmty  can,  for  the  purpose  of  misre-  ed.  Wush. 
probabflitj  aporions,  this  '  woe  *  occurs  in  presenting  the  woids   of   Christ,  put  a  p>  7S  «,  end 
St.  Mazk  xiL  40,  and  in  St.  Luke  xz.  47.  meaning   even    on    Jewish    documents  ^*^*  ^  ^ 

*  Fte  psMigeB  in  proofy  see   WeUiein  which  &ey  can  never  bear,  is  advised  to 
ad  )oa  read  the  remarks  of  the  learned  JelUnek 

*  Aii^  QBO  ivbo  woold  see  bow  Jewish  on  St  liatt.  zziiL  16yin  the  Beth  ha-Midr. 
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BOOK     add  the  pride  with  which  Judaism  looked  back  apon  the  150,000 

V         Gibeonite  converts  said  to  have  been  made  when  David  avenged  the 

^'"    '      '  sin  of  Saul ;  *  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  looked  forward  to  the 

•8  Sam.  11. 

i^t  ^  *Sv     times  of  if essiah  as  those  of  spontaneous  conversion  to  the  Syna- 

Yebam.  79  a  ^.  •I'l 

»»Ab.zar.      gogue ;  ^  and  the  not  unfrequent  instances  in  which  a  spirit  favour- 

*^ "  able  to  proselytism  is  exhibited  in  Jewish  writings/  as,  also,  such  a 

saying  as  this,  that  when  Israel  is  obedient  to  the  will  of  God,  He 

brings  in  as  converts  to  Judaism  all  the  just  of  the  nations,  such  as 

•  Midr.on      Jethro,  Rahab,  Ruth,  &c.®     But  after  all,  may  the  Lord  not  have 

referred,  not  to  conversion  to  Judaism  in  general,  but  to  proselytism 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  which  was  undoubtedly  sought  to  the 
compassing  of  sea  and  land  ? 

The  fourth  Woe  is  denounced  on  the  moral  blindness  of  these 
guides  rather  than  on  their  hypocrisy.  From  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  the  precise  allusion  of  Christ.  It  is  true 
that  the  Talmud  makes  the  strangest  distinction  between  an  oath  or 
adjuration,  such  as  *  by  heaven '  or  '  by  earth,'  which  is  not  supposed 
to  be  binding,  and  that  by  any  of  the  letters  of  which  the  Divine 
Name  was  composed,  or  by  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
«>  aui'bb.  iv.  when  the  oath  is  supposed  to  be  binding.*  But  it  seems  more  likely 
3Ctt  *  that  our  Lord  refers  to  oaths  or  adjurations  in  connection  with  vows, 
where  the  casuistry  was  of  the  most  complicated  kind.  In  general, 
the  Lord  here  condemns  the  arbitrariness  of  all  such  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions, whicli,  by  attaching  excessive  value  to  the  letter  of  an  oath 
or  vow,  really  tended  to  diminish  its  sanctity.  All  such  distinctions 
argued  folly  and  moral  blindness. 

The  fifth  Woe  referred  to  one  of  the  best-known  and  strangeat 
Jewish  ordinances,  which  extended  the  Mosaic  law  of  tithing,  in  most 
burdensome  minuteness,  even  to  the  smallest  products  of  the  soil 

•  Mauer.Li  that  were  esculent  and  could  be  preserved,®  such  as  anise.     Of  these, 

according  to  some,  not  only  the  seeds,  but,  in  certain  cases,  even  the 
'Maaser.  ir.  leavcs  and  stalks,  had  to  be  tithed.^  And  this,  together  with  grievoos 
omission  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  :  judgment,  mercgr,  and 
faith.  Truly,  this  was  '  to  strain  out  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the 
camel !  *  We  remember  that  this  conscientiousness  in  tithing  con- 
stituted one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pharisees;  but  we  could 
scarcely  be  prepared  for  such  an  instance  of  it,  as  when  the  Talmud 
gravely  assures  us  that  the  ass  of  a  certain  Rabbi  had  been  so  well 

vol.  V.  pp.  zlvi.,  xlvii.,  and  his  rendering  Mtutchen^  Nov.  Test,  ez  Talm.  illoatr.,  p^ 

of  the  quotation  from  Bcr.  R.  28.  649-666.    But  in  my  opinion  he 

'  The  learned  DaTuiui  has  collected  geiates  his 
all  that  can  be  said  on  that  subject  in 
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trained  as  to  refhse  com  of  which  the  tithes  had  not  been  taken !  *     OHAP. 
And  experience,  not  only  in  the  past  but  in  the  present,  has  only        IV 
too  plainly  shown,  that   a  religious  zeal   which   expends   itself  on  ^  j^^ ' 


trifles  has  not  room  nor  strength  left  for  the  weightier  matters  of  ^^* 
the  Law. 

From  tithing  to  purification  the  transition  was  natural.'  It 
constituted  the  second  grand  characteristic  of  Pharisaic  piety.  We 
have  seen  with  what  punctiliousness  questions  of  outward  purity  of 
vesaels  were  discussed.  But  woe  to  the  hypocrisy  which,  caring  for 
the  outside,  heeded  not  whether  that  which  filled  the  cup  and  platter 
had  been  procured  by  extortion  or  was  used  for  excess.  And,  alas  for 
the  Uindness  which  perceived  not,  that  internal  purity  was  the  real 
condition  of  that  which  was  outward ! 

Woe  similarly  to  another  species  of  hypocrisy,  of  which,  indeed, 
the  preceding  were  but  the  outcome  :  that  of  outward  appearance  of 
righteonsness,  while  heart  and  mind  were  full  of  iniquity — ^just  as 
those  annaally-whited  sepulchres  of  theirs  seemed  so  fair  outwardly, 
bat  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness.  Woe, 
lastly,  to  that  hypocrisy  which  built  and  decorated  sepulchres  of 
prophets  and  righteous  men,  and  by  so  doing  sought  to  shelter  itself 
from  share  in  the  guilt  of  those  who  had  killed  them.  It  was  not 
spiritual  repentance,  but  national  pride,  which  actuated  them  in  this, 
the  same  spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  pride,  and  impenitence  which  had 
led  their  fathers  to  commit  the  murders.  And  were  they  not  about 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Him  to  ^Vllom  all  the  prophets 
had  pointed  ?  Fast  were  they  in  the  Divine  judgment  filling  up  tlie 
measure  of  their  fathers. 

And  thicker  and  heavier  than  ever  before  fell  the  hailstorm  of  His 
denmiciations,  as  He  foretold  the  certain  doom  which  awaited  their 
national  impenitence.^  Prophets,  wise  men,  and  scribes  would  be  »w.  si-^y 
sent  them  of  Him;  and  only  murder,  sufferings,  and  persecutions 
would  await  them — not  reception  of  their  message  and  warnings. 
And  so  would  they  become  heirs  of  all  the  blood  of  martyred  saints, 
from  that  of  him  whom  Scripture  records  as  the  first  one  murdered, 
down  to  that  last  martyr  of  Jewish  unlx^iof  of  whom  tradition  spoke 
in  such  terms — Zechariah,'  stoned  by  the  king  s  command  in  the 

*  KtUm,  with    keen   inbigiit,    charac-  last  sets  forth  their  relations  to  tho9i 

teriies  the  Woe  which  contrnsts  their  forerun ucib  of  Chritst,  who;st'  graves  the/ 

proeelytlsing  seal  with  their  resistance  built. 

to  the  progreu  of  the  Kingdom ;  then,  *  We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader 

the  third  and  fourth  which   denounce  that  this  Zechariah  was  the  son  of  Jehoi- 

tbefr  false  teaching,  the  fifth  and  sixth  ada.    The  dilTercnce  in  the  text  of  St» 

their  false  Attempts  at  parity,  while  the  Matthew  may  either  be  due  to  family  cii^ 
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Conrfc  of  the  Temple,*  whose  blood,  as  legend  had  it,  did  not  dry  np 
those  two  centuries  and  a  half,  but  still  babbled  on  the  pavement, 
when  Nebuzar-adan  entered  the  Temple,  and  at  last  avenged  it.^ 

And  yet  it  would  not  have  been  Jesus,  if,  while  denouncing  cer- 
tain judgment  on  them  who,  by  continuance  and  completion  of  the 
crimes  of  their  fathers,  through  the  same  unbelief,  had  served  them- 
selves heirs  to  all  their  guilt,  He  had  not  also  added  to  it  the  pas< 
sionate  lament  of  a  love  which,  even  when  spumed,  lingered  with 
regretful  longing  over  the  lost.**  They  all  knew  the  common  illustra- 
tion of  the  hen  gathering  her  young  brood  for  shelter,*  and  they  Isne^ 
also  what  of  Divine  protection,  ble«sing,  and  rest  it  implied,  when 
they  spoke  of  being  gathered  under  the  wings  of  the  Shekhinah. 
Fain  and  often  would  Jesus  have  given  to  Israel,  His  people,  that 
shelter,  rest,  protection,  and  blessing — but  they  would  not.  Looking 
around  on  those  Temple-buildings — that  House,  it  shall  be  left  to 
them  desolate!  And  He  quitted  its  courts  with  these  words,  that 
they  of  Israel  should  not  see  Him  again  till,  the  night  of  their  unbelief 
past,  they  would  welcome  His  return  with  a  better  Hosanna  than 
that  which  had  greeted  His  Royal  Entry  three  days  before.  And  this 
was  the  *  Farewell '  and  the  parting  of  Israel's  Messiah  from  Israel  and 
its  Temple.  Yet  a  Farewell  which  promised  a  coming  again ;  and  a 
parting  which  implied  a  welcome  in  the  future  from  a  believing 
people  to  a  gracious,  pardoning  King ! 


cumstances,  unknown  to  us,  wliich  might 
admit  of  his  designiition  as  *t)ic  son  of 
Baraohias*  (the  reading  is  undoubtedly 
correct),  or  an  error  may  have  crept 
into  the  t<jxt — how,  we  know  not,  and 
it  is  of  little  moment.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  reference  is  to 
til  is  Zacharias.  It  seems  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  the  strange  notion 
that  the  notice  in  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  36 
has  been  derived  from  tlie  account  of 
tlie  murder  of  Zacharias^  the  ton  of 
Jiaruoh,  in  the  Temple  during  the  last 
siege  {Jot,  War.  iv.  6.  4).  To  tliis  there 
are  the  following  four  objections:  (1) 
Baruoh  (as  in  Jos.)  and  Darachias  (as 
in  St.  Matt.)  are  quite  difTcrent  names, 
in  Greek  as  in  Hebrew — "Jl^ia,  *  blessed,* 

BapoifXt  and  n*5^^»  *  Jehovah  will  bless,* 

Bopaxfoj.  Comp.  for  ex.  LXX.,  Neh.  iii.  20 
with  iii.  30.  (2)  Because  the  place  of 
their  slaughter  was  different,  that  of  the 
one  'between  the  porch  and  the  altar,' 
that  of  the  other  '  in  the  midst  (ci^  ft^<r^ 
•f  tho  Temple  * — either  the  court  of  thQf 


women,  or  that  of  the  Israelites.  (8)  Be- 
cause the  murder  of  the  y^vr^harTiMT  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Matt,  stood  out  as  the 
crowning  national  crime,  and  as  such  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  Jewish  legend 
(see  references  in  margin),  and  dwelt 
upon  with  many  miracoloas  embellish 
mcnts.  (4)  Because  the  olnmsiest  forger 
would  scarcely  have  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  an  event  oonnected  with  the 
last  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  doived  from 
Josephus.  In  general,  we  take  thii 
opport  unity  strongly  to  assert  that  only 
unacquaintance  with  the  whole  enl^eok 
could  lead  anyone  to  look  to  Josephus  fci 
the  source  of  any  part  of  the  eranic^lfe 
narrative.  To  these  remarks  we  have  to 
add  that  precisely  the  same  error  (if  such 
it  be)  as  in  our  text  of  S.  Matthew  oc- 
curs in  the  Targnm  on  Lament  iL  90, 
where  this  Zechariah  is  designated '  the 
son  (=  grandson)  of  Iddo,'  oomp.  Bir. 
V.  1,  and  Zech.  i.  1,  7.  For  the  oorreot 
reading  ('son  of  Jehoiada*)  in  the  *€K)spel 
of  tibe  Hebrewsi' oomp.  JmftaiiofH  Pi  OIL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHS  THIBD  DAT  IN  PASSION-WEEK — THE  LAST  SERIES  OF  PARABLES  :  TO  THE 
PHARISEES  AND  TO  THE  PEOPLE— ON  THE  WAT  TO  JERUSALEM:  THE 
PARABLE  or  THE  LABOURERS  IN  THE  YINETARD — IN  THE  TEMPLE  :  THE 
PARABLE  or  THE  '  NO '  AND  '  TES '  OF  THE  TWO  SONS — THE  PARABLE  OF 
THE  EVIL  HUSBANDMEN  EYILLT  DESTROTED— THE  PARABLE  OF  THE 
MARRIAOE  or  THE  KINO'S  SON  AND  OF  THE  WEDDING  GARMENT. 

^  llatt.  xix  80— zz.  16 ;  St.  Matt.  zxi.  28-32 ;  St.  Matt  zxi.  38-46 ;  St.  Mark  xiL 

1-12 ;  St.  Luke  zz.  9-19 ;  St.  Matt.  zzU.  1-14.) 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  mark  their  exact  succession,  it     CHAP, 
fvill  be  convenient  here  to  group  together  the  last  series  of  Parables.         V 
Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  spoken  on  that  third  day  in  Passion-  '      '"""' 
vreek :  the  first  four  to  a  more  general  audience ;  the  last  three  (to 
be  treated  in  another  chapter)  to  the  disciples,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  that  third  day,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,^  He  told  them  of  the  ^  Last  ^st  Mfttt 
Phings/    They  are  the  Parables  of  Judgment,  and  in  one  form  or  i^e  xzi  si 
another  treat  of  '  the  End.' 

1.  The  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.^ — As  treating  bst.ic«tt. 
of  *  the  End/  this  Parable  evidently  belongs  to  the  last  series,  although  iJ^  '^"' 
it  may  have  been  spoken  previously  to  Passion-Week,  perhaps  on  that 
Miflsion-jonmey  in  Peraea,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  recorded  by 
8t.  Matthew.  At  any  rate,  it  stands  in  internal  relation  with  what 
paaaed  on  that  occasion,  and  must  therefore  be  studied  with  reference 
to  it. 

We  remember,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  rich  young  ruler's 
fidlnre  to  enter  the  Kingdom,  to  which  he  was  so  near,  Christ  had 
uttered  an  earnest  warning  on  the  danger  of  'riches.'^    In  the  low  •icattxix. 

;e  which  the  Apostles  had  as  yet  attained,  it  was,  perhaps. 


only  natural  that  Peter  should,  as  spokesman  of  the  rest,  have,  in  a  kind 
of  Sfniitnal  covetousness,  clutched  at  the  promised  reward,  and  that  in 
a  tone  of  self-righteousness  he  should  have  reminded  Christ  of  the 
aacrifioee  which  Uiey  had  made.  It  was  most  painfully  incongruous, 
jet  part  of.  what  He,  the  Lord,  had  always  to  bear,  and  bore  so 
patiently  and  lovingly,  from  their  ignorance  and  failure  to  understand 
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BOOK  Him  and  His  work.  And  this  want  of  true  sympatby,  this  constant 
^  contending  with  the  moral  dnlness  even  of  those  nearest  to  Him, 
^  '  mnst  have  been  part  of  His  great  humiliation  and  sorrow,  one  element 
in  the  terrible  solitariness  of  His  Life,  which  made  Him  feel  that,  in 
the  truest  sense,  *  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  Head/ 
And  yet  we  also  mark  the  wondrous  Divine  generosity  which,  even 
in  moments  of  such  sore  disappointment,  would  not  let  Him  take  foi 
nought  what  should  have  been  freely  offered  in  the  gladsome  service 
of  grateful  love.  Only  there  was  here  deep  danger  to  the  disciples : 
danger  of  lapsing  into  feelings  kindred  to  those  with  which  the 
Pharisees  viewed  the  pardoned  Publicans,  or  the  elder  son  in  the 
Parable  his  younger  brother ;  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  right 
relations,  and  with  it  the  very  character  of  the  Kingdom,  and  of  work 
in  and  for  it.  It  is  to  this  that  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard  refers. 

The  principle  which  Christ  lays  down  is,  that,  while  nothing  done 
for  Him  shall  lose  its  reward,  yet,  from  one  reason  or  another,  no 
forecast  can  be  made,  no  inferences  of  self-righteousness  may  be 
drawn.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  most  work  done~at 
least,  to  our  seeing  and  judging — shall  entail  a  greater  reward.  On 
the  contrary,  ^  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  shall  b^ 
first.'  Not  all,  nor  yet  always  and  necessarily,  but  *  many.'  And  in 
such  cases  no  wrong  has  been  done ;  there  exists  no  claim,  even  in 
view  of  the  promises  of  due  acknowledgment  of  work.  Spiritual  pride 
and  self-assertion  can  only  be  the  outcome  either  of  misunderstanding 
•stMiifck  God's  relation  to  us,  or  else  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind  towards  others* 
— that  is,  it  betokens  mental  or  moral  unfitness. 

Of  this  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  is  an  illustration.  It  teaches 
nothing  beyond  this.*  But,  while  illustrating  how  it  may  come  that" 
some  who  were  first  are  *  last,'  and  how  utterly  mistaken  or  wrong 
is  the  thought  that  they  must  necessarily  receive  more  than  otherSi 
who,  seemingly,  have  done  more — how,  in  short,  work  for  Christ  is 
not  a  ponderable  quantity,  so  much  for  so  much,  nor  yist  we  the  judges 
of  when  and  why  a  worker  has  come — it  also  conveys  mach  fhat  is 
new,  and,  in  many  respects,  most  comforting. 

We  mark,  first,  the  bearing  of  *  the  householder,  who  went  out 
immediately,  at  earliest  mom  (afia  irptot\  to  hire  laboorers  into  his 

'  Instead  of  discossing  the  explana-  seemed   requisite.     Oar    inteipietatioD 

tions    of    others,  I    prefer    simply   to  turns  on  this,  that  the  Paiable  is  only 

expound  that  which  I  have  to  propose,  an  UluKtratiom  of  wfaal  it  wM  in  fit 

The  difficulties  of  the  usual  inteipreta-  Matt.  zix.  30- 
tknt  ar«  wo  gieat;»  that  a  fresh  tiUajSsj 
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▼ineyBrd.'  Tb&t  he  did  not  send  his  steward,  but  went  himself,*  and 
with  the  dawn  of  morning,  shows  both  that  there  was  mach  vrork  to 
do,  and  the  householder's  anxiety  to  have  it  done.  That  hooseholder 
is  God,  and  the  vineyard  His  Kingdom ;  the  labourers,  whom  with 
earliest  morning  He  seeks  in  the  market-place  of  busy  life,  are  His 
Servants.  With  these  he  agreed  for  a  denaritis  a  day,  which  was 
the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour,'  and  so  sent  them  into  the 
vineyard ;  in  other  words,  He  told  them  He  would  pay  the  reward 
promised  to  labourers.  So  passed  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Aboat  the  third  hour  (the  Jewish  working  day  being  reckoned  from 
sunrise  to  sunset),  that  is,  probably  as  it  was  drawing  towards  a  close, 
he  went  out  again,  and,  as  he  saw  '  others '  standing  idle  in  the 
market-place,  he  said  to  them,  '  Gk>  ye  also  into  the  vineyard.'  There 
was  more  than  enough  to  do  in  that  vineyard  ;  enough  and  more  to 
employ  them.  And  when  he  came,  they  had  stood  in  the  market- 
place ready  and  waiting  to  go  to  \^rk,  yet  '  idle ' — unemployed  as 
yet.  It  might  not  have  been  precisely  their  blame  that  they  had  not 
gone  before;  they  were  'others'  than  those  in  the  market-place 
when  the  Master  had  first  come,  and  they  had  not  been  there  at  that 
time.  Only  as  he  now  sent  them,  he  made  no  definite  promise. 
Tbej  felt  that  in  their  special  circumstances  they  had  no  claim ; 
he  told  them,  that  whatsoever  was  right  he  would  give  them ;  and 
tiiey  implicitly  trusted  to  his  word,  to  his  justice  and  goodness. 
And  so  happened  it  yet  again,  both  at  the  sixth  and  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day.  We  repeat,  that  in  none  of  these  instances  was  it 
Che  g^t  of  the  labourers — ^in  the  sense  of  being  due  to  their  unwill- 
ingness or  refusal — that  they  had  not  before  gone  into  the  vineyard. 
For  some  reason — perhaps  by  their  fault,  perhaps  not— they  had  not 
been  earlier  in  the  market-place.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  there  and 
called,  they  went,  although,  of  course,  the  loss  of  time,  however  caused, 
implied  loss  of  work.  Neither  did  the  Master  in  any  case  make, 
nor  they  ask  for,  other  promise  than  that  implied  in  his  word  and 
diaracter. 

Hose  four  things,  then,  stand  out  clearly  in  the  Parable :  the 
abundance  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  vineyard ;  the  anxiety  of  the 
householder  to  secuie  all  available  labourers ;  the  circumstance  that, 
not  from  unwillingness  or  refusal,  but  because  they  had  not  been 
there  and  available,  the  labourers  had  come  at  later  hours;  and 
that,  when  they  had  so  come,  they  were  ready  to  go  into  the  vineyard 

'  In  Borne*  at  the  time  of  Cioero.  a     that  is,  rather  less  than  in  Judaea  (cump. 
^-Islxnirer  zeoelfsd  IS  m»  about  64.—     Marfumrdt,  Bom.  Alterth.  toL  v.  p.  S2>. 

vol.il  bb 
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BOOK  without  promise  of  definite  reward,  simply  tmsfciiig  to  tlie  tratli  and 
V  goodness  of  him  whom  they  went  to  serve.  We  think  here  of  those 
•stLnto  '  ^'^'^  ^^®  Gentiles  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south ;  *  of  the 
^^  ^  converted  publicans  and  sinners ;  of  those,  a  great  part  <^  whose  lives 
has,  alas !  been  spent  somewhere  else,  and  who  have  only  come  at  a 
late  hour  into  the  market-place.;  nay,  of  them  also  whose  opportu- 
nities, capacity,  strength,  or  time  have  been  very  limited — and  we 
thank  God  for  the  teaching  of  this  Parable.  And  if  doubt  should  stall 
exist,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  concluding  sentences  <^  this  part  of 
the  Parable,  in  which  the  householder  is  represented  as  going  out  al 
the  last  hour,  when,  finding  others  standing,^  he  asks  them  why  they 
stood  there  all  the  day  idle,  to  which  they  reply,  that  no  man  had 
hired  them.  These  also  are,  in  turn,  sent  into  the  vineyard,  though 
apparently  without  any  expressed  promise  at  all.*  It  thus  appears, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  their  work  was  the  felt  absence 
of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  and  their  simple  reliaxioe  on 
their  employer. 

And  now  it  is  even.  The  time  for  working  is  past,  and  the  Lord 
of  the  vineyard  bids  His  Steward  [here  the  Ghxist]  pay  His  labourers. 
But  here  the  first  surprise  awaits  them.  The  order  of  payment  is 
the  inverse  of  that  of  labour :  '  beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first.* 
This  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  Parable.  For,  if  the  first 
labourers  had  been  paid  first,  they  would  either  have  gone  away  with- 
out knowing  what  was  done  to  the  last,  or,  if  they  had  remained,  their 
objection  could  not  have  been  urged,  except  on  the  ground  of  mani- 
fest malevolence  towards  their  neighbours.  After  having  received  their 
wages,  they  could  not  have  objected  that  they  had  not  received  enough, 
but  only  that  the  others  had  received  too  much.  But  it  was  not 
the  scope  of  the  Parable  to  charge  with  conscious  malevolence  those 
who  sought  a  higher  reward  or  deemed  themselves  entitled  to  it. 
Again,  we  notice,  as  indicating  the  disposition  of  the  later  labourers, 
that  those  of  the  third  hour  did  not  murmur,  because  they  had  not 
got  more  than  they  of  the  eleventh  hour.  This  is  in  aooordanoe 
with  their  not  having  made  any  bargain  at  the  first,  but  trusted 
entirely  to  the  householder.  But  they  of  the  first  hour  had  tiieif 
cupidity  excited.  Seeing  what  the  others  had  received,  they  ex* 
pected  to  have  more  than  their  due.  When  they  likewise  received 
every  man  a  denarius,  they  murmured,  as  if  injustice  had  been  done 

>  The  word  '  idle  *  in  the  second  clause  *  The  last  danse  in  our  T.R.  and  A.T. 
of  ver.  6  is  sporionsy  though  it  may,  of  is  sporioas,  though  pwrkagtt  sooli  a  pro 
oonzse,  be  snppliedfrom  the  fourth  danse.      mise  was  undentooat 
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fhenu     And,  as  mostily  in  like  circumstances,  tmth  and  fairness     OHAP. 
■eemed  on  their  side.      For,  selecting  the  extreme  case  of   the        V 
eleventh  hour  labourers,  had  not  the  Householder  made  those  who  '      '""^ 
had  wrought^  only  one  hour  equal  to  them  who  had  'borne  the 
boiden  <^  the  day  and  the  heat '  ?    Yet,  however  fair  their  reasoning 
might  seem,  they  had  no  claim  in  truth  or  equity,  for  had  they  not 
agreed  for  one  denariua  with  him  ?    And  it  had  not  even  been  in  the 
general  terms  of  a  day's  wages,  but  they  had  made  the  express 
bargain  of  one  denaritis.    They  had  gone  to  work  with  a  stipulated 
sum  as  their  hire  distinctly  in  view.     They  now  appealed  to  justice ; 
bat  fitxn  first  to  last  they  had  had  justice.     This  as  regards  the  '  so 
mnch  for  so  much '  principle  of  claim,  law,  work,  and  pay. 

But  there  was  yet  another  aspect  than  that  of  mere  justice. 
Those  other  labourers,  who  had  felt  that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  their 
appearanoe,  they  had  no  daim — ^and,  alas !  which  of  us  must  not  feel 
how  late  we  have  been  in  coming,  and  hence  how  little  we  can  have 
wrought — ^had  made  no  bargain,  but  trusted  to  the  Master.  And  as 
they  had  believed,  so  was  it  unto  them.  Not  because  they  made 
or  had  any  claim — *I  will,  however,  to  give  unto  this  last,  even 
as  unto  thee ' — ^the  word  '  I  will '  (OtKoi)  being  emphatically  put  first 
to  mark  '  the  good  pleasure '  of  His  grace  as  the  ground  of  action. 
Snch  a  Master  could  not  have  given  less  to  those  who  had  come  when 
called,  trusting  to  His  goodness,  and  not  in  their  deserts.  The  reward 
WB8  now  reckoned,  not  of  work  nor  of  debt,  but  of  grace.*  In  •Rmn.ir. 
passing  we  also  mark,  as  against  cavillers,  the  profound  accord  ^~^'^' 
between  what  negative  critics  would  call  the  ^  true  Judaic  Gospel '  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  what  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  Hhe  anti- 
Jndaic  teaching '  of  St.  Paul — and  we  ask  our  opponents  to  reconcile 
on  their  theory  what  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  St. 
Paul,  like  St.  Matthew,  was  the  true  disciple  of  the  true  Teacher, 
Jesns  Christ. 

Bnt  if  all  is  to  be  placed  on  the  new  ground  of  grace^  with  which, 
indeed,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  later  labourers  accords,  then  (as  St. 
Paul  also  shows)  the  labourers  who  murmured  were  guilty  either  of 
ignoianoe  in  fidling  to  perceive  the  sovereignty  of  grace — ^that  it  is 
within  His  power  to  do  with  His  own  as  He  willeth^ — or  else  of  »Bom.xi 
malevolence,  when,  instead  of  with  grateful  joy,  they  looked  on  with 

evil  eye— «nd  this  in  proportion  as  '  the  Householder '  was  good. 


'  I  neiar  not  rmdering  with  Meyer  labooren   could  not  have  meant,  that 

•ad   IM   RY.  iw9hiea9,  ▼!!.»  ifcv,  by  the  last  had  'spent,'  not  *  wrought,*  aa 

^flpsDlk*  bot  taldiig  the   yerb   as   the  hour.    This  wen  a  gratuitous  impulatioa 

IWlliii  Wll  m*wmiglM    All4tUfim  to  tb«m  of  BMOevplVDOO  and  oalumny. 

•  •I 
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•  Kom.  ii. ; 
iii.  28-31 : 
Ix.  18-S4 

•*  Horn.  xl. 
11-18 

•  St.  llatt. 
xiz.80 


^BabhaMeU. 
H7  a,  towardB 
the  end 


'•Ecd.v.  la 


But  such  a  state  of  mind  may  be  equally  that  of  the  Jewa,*  and  of  the 
(lentiles."  Aud  so,  in  this  illustrative  case  of  the  Parable^  '  the  first 
sliall  be  luist,  and  the  last  first.'  ^  And  in  other  instances  also,  though 
not  in  all — ^  many  shall  be  last  that  ai*o  first ;  and  first  that  are 
last/  ^  But  He  is  the  God,  Sovereign  in  grace,  in  Whose  Vineyard 
there  is  work  to  do  for  all,  however  limited  their  time,  power, 
or  opportunity;  Whose  labourers  we  are,  if  His  Children;  Who, 
in  His  desire  for  the  work,  and  condescension  and  patienoe  towards 
the  workers,  goeth  out  into  the  market-place  even  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  and,  with  only  gentlest  rebuke  for  not  having  earlier  come 
thither  and  thus  lost  our  day  in  idleness,  still,  even  to  the  last,  bids 
us  come;  Who  promises  what  is  right,  and  gives  far  more  than 
is  due  to  them  who  simply  trust  Him :  the  God  not  of  the  Jews  nor 
of  the  Gentiles  only,  but  our  Father ;  the  God  Who  not  only  pays, 
but  freely  gives  of  His  own,  and  in  Whose  Wisdom  and  by  Whoae 
Grace  it  may  be,  that,  even  as  the  first  shall  be  last,  so  the  last  shall 
be  first. 

Another  point  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  K  anywhere,  we  expect 
in  these  Parables,  addressed  to  the  people,  forms  of  teaching  and  speak- 
ing with  which  they  were  familiar — in  other  words,  Jewish  parallels. 
But  we  equally  expect  that  the  teaching  of  Christ,  while  conveyed 
under  illustrations  with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar,  would  be  en* 
tirely  different  in  spirit.  And  such  we  find  it  notably  in  the  present 
instance.  To  begin  with,  according  to  Jewish  Law,  if  a  man  engaged 
a  labourer  without  any  definite  bargain,  but  on  the  statement  tiiat 
he  would  be  paid  as  one  or  another  of  the  labourers  in  the  place,  he 
was,  according  to  some,  only  bound  to  pay  the  lowest  wages  in  the 
place ;  but,  according  to  the  majority,  the  average  between  the  lowest 
and  the  highest.*^  ^  Again,  as  regards  the  letter  of  the  PttraUe  itself, 
we  have  a  remarkable  parallel  in  a  funeral  oration  on  a  Rabhi,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  The  text  chosen  was :  *  Hie 
sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet,'*  and  this  was  illustrated  by  a 
Parable  of  a  king  who  had  a  vineyard,  and  engaged  many  labonren 
to  work  in  it.  One  of  them  was  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  his 
ability.  So  the  king  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  walked  op  and 
down  with  him.  At  even,  when  the  labourers  were  paid,  this  one 
received  the  same  wages  as  the  others,  just  as  if  he  had  wrought  the 
whole  day.     Upon  this  the  others  murmured,  because  he  who  had 


'  The  clause  whiob  follows  in  our  A.V. 
is  sparious. 

'Some  interesting  iUnstrationi;  of 
•eoondaiy  imporUnoe,  and  therefore  not 


here  introdaced,  may  be  found  at  the 
close  of  Babha  M«tt.  88  a  sad  tbe 
beginning  qI  b. 
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wrought  only  two  hours  had  received  the  same  as  they  who  had     CHAP, 
laboured  the  whole  day,  when  the  king  replied :  '  Why  murmur  ye  ?         V 
This  labourer  has  by  his  skill  wrought  as  much  in  two  hours  as  you 
during  the  whole  day.'*    This  in  reference  to  the  great  merits  of  the  •Midr.on^ 
deceased  young  Rabbi.  Jer.  *b«.  il  f 

But  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  all  its  similarity  of  form, 
the  moral  of  the  Jewish  Parable  is  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The  same  spirit  of  work  and  pay 
breathes  in  another  Parable,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  idea 
that  Grod  had  not  revetded  the  reward  attaching  to  each  command- 
ment, in  order  that  men  might  not  neglect  those  which  brought  less 
return.  A  king — so  the  Parable  runs — had  a  garden,  for  which  he 
hired  labourers  without  telling  them  what  their  wages  would  be. 
In  the  evening  he  called  them,  and,  having  ascertained  from  each 
under  what  tree  he  had  been  working,  he  paid  them  according  to 
the  value  of  the  trees  on  which  they  had  been  engaged.  And  when 
they  said  that  he  ought  to  have  told  them,  which  trees  would  bring 
the  labourers  most  pay,  the  king  replied  that  thereby  a  great  part  of 
Ilia  garden  would  have  been  neglected.  So  had  God  in  like  manner 
only  revefded  the  reward  of  the  greatest  of  the  commandments,  that 
to  honour  father  and  mother,**  and  that  of  the  least,  about  letting  the  *Kr.  rx.if 
mother-bird  fly  away* — attaching  to  both  precisely  the  same  reward.^  jDentxxii. 

To  these,  if  need  were,  might  be  added  other  illustrations  of  that  <»  Debar,  r.6 
painful  reckoning  about  work,  or  else  sufferings,  and  reward,  which   xxu.6 
characterises  Jewish  theology,  as  it  did  those  labourers  in  the  Parable.®  p^pu 

2.  The  second  Parable  in  this  series — or  perhaps  rather  illustra-  J®bat2«iS^ 
tion — ^was  spoken   within    the    Temple.      The    Saviour  had    been  cJ*"j7« 
answering  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  as  to  His  authority  by  an 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist.     This  led  Him  to  refer  to 
the  twofold  reception  of  that  testimony — on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
Publicans  and  harlots,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Pharisees. 

The  Parable,'  which  now  follows,  introduces  a  man  who  has  two  ^  J^ 
Kuusu     He  goes  to  the  first,  and  in  language  of  affection  (rixvov) 
bids  him  go  and  work  in  his  vineyard.     The  son  curtly  and  rudely 
lefnsea ;  but  afterwards  he  changes  his  mind  ^  and  goes.^      Meantime 

'  The  word  is  not  the  same  as  that  for         '  Looking  away  from  the  very  profane 
'lepent*  in  St.  Matt  iii.  2.    The  latter      nse  made  of  the  saying  in  the  Talmnd, 


to  a  change  of  heart,  and  means  we  may  quote  as  a  literary  cariosity  the 
•OBMthiag  spiritoaL  The  word  used  in  following  as  the  origin  of  the  proverb: 
Hie  text  means  only  a  change  of  mind      He  that  i^ill  not  when  he  may,  when  he 

JUtt.  xjM.  8;  «  Cot.  viL  8;  Heb.  viL      ^^^  ,^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  j  ^ 

S  from  bottTiDi. 
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the  father,  when  refiised  by  the  one,  has  gone  to  his  other  son  on 
the  same  errand.  The  contrast  here  is  marked.  The  tone  is  mosl 
polite,  and  the  answer  of  the  son  contains  not  only  a  promise,  bat  we 
almost  see  him  going :  '  I,  sir ! — and  he  did  not  go.'  The  applicatioD 
was  easy.  The  first  son  represented  the  Pablicans  and  harlots,  whose 
cnrt  and  rude  refusal  of  the  Father's  call  was  implied  in  their  life  of 
reckless  sin.  But  afterwards  they  changed  their  mind — and  went 
into  the  Father's  vineyard.  The  other  son,  with  his  politeness  of 
tone  and  ready  promise,  bnt  ntter  neglect  of  obligations  undertaken, 
represented  the  Pharisees  with  their  hypocritical  and  empty  pro- 
fessions. And  Christ  obliged  them  to  make  application  of  the 
Parable.  When  challenged  by  the  Lord,  which  of  tiie  two  had  done 
the  will  of  his  father,  they  could  not  avoid  the  answer.  Then  it 
was  that,  in  language  equiJly  stem  and  true.  He  pointed  the  moraL 
The  Baptist  had  come  preaching  righteousness,  and,  while  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisees  had  not  believed  him,  those  sinners  had.  And 
yet,  even  when  the  Pharisees  saw  the  effect  on  these  former  sinners, 
they  changed  not  their  minds  that  they  might  believe.  Therefore  the 
Publicans  and  harlots  would  and  did  go  into  the  Kingdom  befisre  them. 
3.  Closely  connected  with  the  two  preceding  Parables,  and,  indeed, 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  Christ's  sayings  at  that  time,  is  thsst  about 
».ijrtt  the  Evil  Husbandmen  in  the  Vineyard.*  As  in  the  Parable  about 
andpanueu  the  Labourers  sought  by  the  Householder  at  different  timee,  the 
object  here  is  to  set  forth  the  patience  and  goodness  of  the  owner, 
even  towards  the  evil.  And  as,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 
reference  is  made  to  the  practical  rejection  of.  the  testimony  of  the 
Baptist  by  the  Jews,  and  their  consequent  self-exclusion  firom  the 
Kingdom,  so  in  this  there  is  allusion  to  John  as  greater  than  the 
•▼«r.86  prophets,^  to  the  exclusion  of  Israel  as  a  people  from  their  position 
•Ter.4S  in  the  Kingdom,^  and  to  their  punishment  as  individuals.^  Only  we 
*^w;  44  mark  here  a  terrible  progression.  The  neglect  and  non-belief  which 
had  appeared  in  the  former  Parable  have  now  ripened  into  rebellion, 
deliberate,  aggravated,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  consequ^ioeB  in  the 
murder  of  the  King's  only  and  loved  Son.  Similarly,  what  formeily 
appeared  as  their  loss,  in  that  sinners  went  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  before  them,  is  now  presented  alike  as  their  guilt  and  their 
judgment,  both  national  and  individual. 

The  Parable  opens,  like  that  in  Is.  v.,  with  a  description  of  the 
complete  arrangements  made  by  the  Owner  of  the  Vineyard,'  to  show 

>  *An    hedge'    against    animals    or     oificaUj  (St  MarkX  < a  wlnefiift *  (l»tA#- 
vazaoders,  *  a  wineprass,'  or,  more  spe-     rior).  into  wbioh  tos  Jvios  of  Ihs  gnpsi 
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how  everything  had  been  done  to  ensure  a  good  yield  of  fruit,  and     chap. 
what  right  the  Owner  had  to  expect  at  least  a  share  in  it.     In  the         Y 
F^uraUe,  as  in  the  prophecy,  the  Vineyard  represents  the  Theocracy,  '      ""^ 
although  in  the  Old  Testament,  necessarily,  as  identified  with  the 
noHtm  of  Israel,*  while  in  the  Parable  the  two  are  distinguished,  •Ib.t.7 
and  the  nation  is  represented  by  the  labourers  to  whom  the  Vine- 
yard was  '  let  out.'    Indeed,  the  whole  structure  of  the  Parable  shows, 
that  the  husbandmen  are  Israel  as  a  nation,  although  they  are  ad- 
dressed and  dealt  with  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives  and 
leaders.     And  so  it  was  spoken  '  to  the  people,'  ^  and  yet  '  the  chief  » st.  Lnte 
priests  and  Pharisees '  rightly  '  perceived  that  He  spake  of  them.'  ®       ,  ^  ^^^^ 

This  vineyard  the  owner  had  let  out  to  husbandmen,  while  he  >a^*» 
himself '  travelled  away '  [abroad],  as  St.  Luke  adds,  ^  for  a  long  time.' 
From  the  language  it  is  evident,  that  the  husbandmen  had  the  full 
management  of  the  vineyard.     We  remember,  that  there  were  three 
modes  of  dealing  with  land.     According  to  one  of  these  (Ari8uth)j  ^  the 
labourers '  employed  received  a  certain  portion  of  the  finiits,  say,  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  the  produce.^    In  such  cases  it  seems,  at  least  ^Jer.sikk. 
sometimes,  to  have  been  the  practice,  besides  giving  them  a  propor- 
tion of  the  produce,  to  provide  also  the  seed  (for  a  field)  and  to 
pay  wages  to  the  labourers.*    The  other  two  modes  of  letting  land  •  shem.  b. 
were,  either  that  the  tenant  paid  a  money  rent  to  the  proprietor,'  w'Anh.p.H 
or  else  that  he  agreed  to  give  the   owner  a  definite  amount  of  r>r^  rJLmi 
produce,  whether  the  harvest  had  been  good  or  bad.^    Such  leases  ^ 
were  given  by  the  year  or  for  life;  sometimes  the  lease  was  even  104 a 
hereditary,  passing  from  father  to  son.^    There  can  scarcely  be  a  kJer.Bikk. 
doabt  that  it  is  the  latter  kind  of  lease  (Ghcbkhranuthay  from  nsn) 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Parable,  the  lessees  being  bound  to  give 
the  owner  a  certain  amount  of  fruits  in  their  season. 

Accordingly,  ^  when  the  time  of  the  fruits  drew  near,  he  sent  his 
servants  to  the  husbandmen  to  receive  his  fruits ' — the  part  of  them 
belonging  to  him,  or,  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  express  it,  '  of  the 
frnits  cf  the  vineyard.'  We  gather,  that  it  was  a  succession  of  servants, 
who  received  increasingly  ill  treatment  from  these  evil  husbandmen. 
We  might  have  expected  that  the  owner  would  now  have  taken 
severe  measures ;  but  instead  of  this  he  sent,  in  his  patience  and  good- 
nesBy  *  other  servants' — not  'more,'^  which  would  scarcely  have  any  iMintiie 
meaning,  but  *  greater  than  the  first,'  no  doubt,  with  the  idea  that      ^ 

iowed*  and '  a  tower '  lor  the  watohmen  are  too  minate  for  discussion  here.    The 

lad  labomen  geneaUj.    We  may  here  principal  one,  in  St.  Matt.  xxi.  40,  41, 

tmuuk^  that  t&  differences  in  thenarra-  comp.  with  the  parallels,  will  be  brie^ 

Koa  qt  Dlis  Fteab|e  in  tl»e  three  Qospeb  zef erred  to  in  the  te^U 
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their  greater  authority  would  command  respect.  And  when  theaa 
also  received  the  same  treatment,  we  must  regard  it  as  involving, 
not  only  additional,  but  increased  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  husband" 
men.  Once  more,  and  with  deepening  force,  does  the  question  anse, 
what  measures  the  owner  would  now  take.  But  once  more  we  have 
only  a  fresh  and  still  greater  display  of  his  patience  and  unwilling^ 
ness  to  believe  that  these  husbandmen  were  so  evil.  As  St.  Mark 
pathetically  puts  it,  indicating  not  only  the  owner's  goodness,  but 
the  spirit  of  determined  rebellion  and  the  wickedness  of  the  hus- 
bandmen :  *  He  had  yet  one,  a  beloved  son — he  sent  him  last  unto 
them,*  on  the  supposition  that  they  would  reverence  him.  The 
result  was  different.  The  appearance  of  the  legal  heir  made  them 
apprehensive  of  their  tenure.  Practically,  the  vineyard  was  already 
theirs ;  by  killing  the  heir,  the  only  claimant  to  it  would  be  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  so  the  vineyard  become  in  every  respect  their  own. 
For,  the  husbandmen  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  as  the  owner  was 
*  abroad '  *  for  a  long  time,'  he  would  not  personally  interfere — an 
impression  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  not 
avenged  the  former  ill-usage  of  his  servants,  but  only  sent  others 
in  the  hope  of  influencing  them  by  gentleness.  So  the  labourers, 
'  taking  him  [the  son],  cast  him  forth  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  killed 
him ' — the  first  action  indicating  that  by  violence  they  thrust  him 
out  of  his  possession,  before  they  wickedly  slew  him. 

The  meaning  of  the  Parable  is  sufficiently  plcJn.  The  owner  of 
the  vineyard,  God,  had  let  out  His  Vineyard — the  Theocracy — to  His 
people  of  old.  The  covenant  having  been  instituted,  He  withdrew, 
as  it  were — the  former  direct  communication  between  Him  and  Israel 
ceased.  Then  in  due  season  He  sent  ^  His  Servants,'  the  prophets,  to 
gather  His  fruits — they  had  had  theirs  in  all  the  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual advantages  of  the  covenant.  But,  instead  of  returning  the 
fruits  meet  unto  repentance,  they  only  ill-treated  His  mesaengerSi 
and  that  increasingly,  even  unto  death.  In  His  longsuffering  He 
next  sent  on  the  same  errand  ^  greater '  than  them — John  the  Baptist^ 
And  when  he  also  received  the  same  treatment.  He  sent  last  EQa  own 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  His  appearance  made  them  feel,  that  it  was  now 
a  decisive  struggle  for  the  Vineyard — and  so,  in  order  to  gain  its 
possession  for  themselves,  they  cast  the  rightful  heir  out  of  His  own 
possession,  and  then  killed  Him  ! 

And  they  must  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Parable, 
who  luid  served  themselv^es  heirs  to  their  fathers  in  the  murder  ol 
all  the  prophets^^  who  had  just  been  convicted  of  the  rejection  of  tb^ 
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fiaptast's  mesoage,  and  whose  hearts  were  even  then  full  of  marderoas  CHAP, 
thou^ts  against  the  rightfbl  Heir  of  the  Vineyard.  Bnt,  even  so,  they 
must  speak  their  own  judgment.  In  answer  to  His  ohallenge,  what 
in  their  view  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  would  do  to  these  husband- 
men, the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  could  only  reply :  '  As  evil  men 
evilly  will  He  destroy  them.  And  the  vineyard  will  He  let  out  to 
other  husbandmen,  which  shall  render  Him  the  fruits  in  their 
seasons.'  •  i^i?*^ 

The  application  was  obvious,  and  it  was  made  by  Christ,  first, 
as  always,  by  a  reference  to  the  prophetic  testimony,  showing  not 
only  the  unity  of  all  God's  teaching,  but  also  the  continuity  of  the 
Israel  of  the  present  with  that  of  old  in  their  resistance  and  rejection 
oT  God's  counsel  and  messengers.  The  quotation,  than  which  none 
more  applicable  could  be  imagined,  was  from  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  23,  and 
is  made  in  the  (Greek)  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — not  necessarily  by 
Christ — from  the  LXX.  Version.  The  only,  almost  verbal,  difference 
between  it  and  the  original  is,  that,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  adoption 
*  of  the  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  as  head  of  the  comer  ('  this,' 
J^y  ntti)  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  in  the  LXX.  its  original  designation 
(aSrff)  as  head  of  the  comer  (previous  to  the  action  of  the  builders), 
is  traced  to  the  Lord.  And  then  followed,  in  plain  and  unmistakable 
^  language,  the  terrible  prediction,  first,  nationally,  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Gkxl  would  be  taken  from  them,  and  '  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  thereof; '  and  then,  individually,  that  whosoever  stumbled 
at  that  stone  and  fell  over  it,  in  personal  offence  or  hostility,  should 
be  broken  in  pieces,*  but  whosoever  stood  in  the  way  of,  or  resisted 
its  progress,  and  on  whom  therefore  it  fell,  it  would  ^  scatter  him  as 
dust/ 

Once  more  was  their  wrath  roused,  but  also  their  fears.  They 
knew  that  He  spake  of  them,  and  would  fain  have  laid  hands  on 
Him ;  but  they  feared  the  people,  who  in  those  days  regarded  Him 
as  a  prophet.  And  so  for  the  present  they  lefb  Him,  and  went  their 
way. 

4.  If  Rabbinic  writings  offer  scarcely  any  parallel  to  the  preceding 
Piarable,  that  of  the  Marriage-Feast  of  the  King's  Son  and  the  Wed- 
ding Garment  ^  seems  almost  reproduced  in  Jewish  tradition.     In  its  ^sticatt 
eldest  form®  it  is  ascribed  to  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai,  who  flourished  %^^ 
mbout  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.     It  {Jlf*^ 

>  The  only  Jewish  parallel,  even  in  treasurer   to  colleot  tribute,  when  the 

'p^of  Htkrai,  ID  far  as  I  know,  is  in  Vayy.  people  of  the  land  kiUed  and  plundered 

It  1 1  (ed.  Warsh.,  p.  IS  «,  near  beginning),  him. 
^berQ  we  read  ox  a  king  who  sent  his 
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BOOK  appears  witli  variety  of,  or  with  additional  detaila  in  Jewish  oammen* 
▼  taries.*  But  while  the  Parable  of  onr  Lord  only  consists  of  Hao  pcurU^ 
^^"^  '  forming  one  whole  and  having  one  lesson^  the  Talmnd  divides  it  into 
Booieciz.8;  two  Separate  Parables,  of  which  the  one  is  intended  to  show  the 
pxot!  zTi.  11  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  the  next  world — to  stand  in  readiness 
Z3dul  M^d  ^^^  ^®  King's  feast ;  ®  while  the  other  ^  is  meant  to  teach  that  we  ought 
^^^^  to  be  able  to  present  onr  sonl  to  God  at  the  last  in  the  same  state  of 

i6ta  purity  in  which  we  had  (according  to  Rabbinic  notions)  originally 

<*sbabb.  received  it.^  Even  this  shows  the  infinite  difference  between  the 
Lord's  and  the  Rabbinic  nse  of  the  Parable.*  In  the  Jewish  Parable 
a  King  is  represented  as  inviting  to  a  feast/  without,  however,  fixing 
the  exact  time  for  it.  The  wise  adorn  themselves  in  time,  and  are 
seated  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness,  since,  as  they 
argue,  no  elaborate  preparation  for  a  feast  can  be  needed  in  a  palace ; 
while  the  foolish  go  away  to  their  work,  arguing  there  must  be  time 
enough,  since  there  can  be  no  feast  without  preparation.  (The 
Midrash  has  it,  that,  when  inviting  the  guests,  the  King  had  told 
them  to  wash,  anoint,  and  array  themselves  in  their  festive  garments ; 
and  that  the  foolish,  arguing  that,  from  the  preparation  of  the  food 
and  the  arranging  of  the  seats,  they  would  learn  when  the  feast  was 
to  begin,  had  gone,  the  mason  to  his  cask  of  lime,  the  potter  to  his 
clay,  the  smith  to  his  furnace,  the  fuller  to  his  bleaching-giound.) 
But  suddenly  comes  the  King's  summons  to  the  feast,  when  the  wise 
appear  festively  adorned,  and  the  King  rejoices  over  them,  and  they 
are  made  to  sit  down,  eat  and  drink ;  while  he  is  wroth  with  the 
foolish,  who  appear  squalid,  and  are  ordered  to  stand  by  and  look  on 
in  anguish,  hunger  and  thirst, 
•shabu  The  other  Jewish  Parable*  is  of  a  kinir  who  committed  to  his 

servants  the  royal  robes.  The  wise  among  them  carefully  laid  them 
by,  while  the  foolish  put  them  on  when  they  did  their  work.  After  a 
time  the  king  asked  back  the  robes,  when  the  wise  could  restore  them 
clean,  while  the  foolish  had  them  soiled.  Then  the  king  rejoiced  over 
the  wise,  and,  while  the  robes  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  they  were 
bidden  go  home  in  peace.  '  But  to  the  foolish  he  commanded  that 
the  robes  should  be  handed  over  to  the  fuller,  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  cast  into  prison.'  We  readily  see  that  the  meaning 
of  this  Parable  was,  that  a  man  might  preserve  his  sonl  perfectly  pure, 
and  so  enter  into  peace,  while  the  careless,  who  had  lost  their  original 

>  This  Parable  ia  only  in  the  Talmud  In  Jewish  Social  Life,*  p.  179. 
this  oonnectioii,  not  in  the  Ifidrashim.  *  In  theTahnnd  he  inTitSi  Us  ■erfantif 

'  The  leader  wiU  find  both    these  in  the  Hidiasli,  otbeip, 
Paiables    translatftd    in   *8kstohea  of 
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• 

purity  [no  original  sin  here],  would,  in  the  next  worid,  bj  suffering,     OHAP. 
bofch  expiate  their  guilt  and  purify  their  souls.  ▼ 

When,  fitxn  these  Rabbinic  perversions,  we  turn  to  the  Parable  of 
our  Lord,  its  meaning  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  King  made 
a  marriage  ^  for  his  Son,  when  he  sent  his  Servants  to  call  them  that 
were  bidden  to  the  wedding.  Evidently,  as  in  the  Jewish  Parable, 
and  as  before  in  that  of  the  guests  invited  to  the  great  Supper,*  a  •stiate 
preliminary  general  invitation  had  preceded  the  announcement  that 
all  was  ready.  Indeed,  in  the  Midrash  on  Lament,  iv.  2,^  it  is  ^edwaniu 
expressly  mentioned  among  other  distinctions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jemsalon,  that  none  of  them  went  to  a  feast  till  the  invitation  had 
been  given  and  repeated.  But  in  the  Parable  those  invited  would  not 
come.  It  reminds  us  both  of  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  for  the 
Vineyard,  sought  at  different  times,  and  of  the  repeated  sending  of 
messengers  to  those  Evil  Husbandmen  for  the  fruits  that  were  due, 
when  we  are  next  told  that  the  King  sent  forth  other  servants  to  tell 
them  to  come,  for  he  had  made  ready  his  '  early  meal '  (apiarovy  not 
<  dinner,'  as  in  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Version),  and  that,  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  the  later  meal,  the  oxen  and  failings  were  killed. 
rheee  repeated  endeavours  to  call,  to  admonish,  and  to  invite,  form  a 
characteristic  feature  of  these  Parables,  showing  that  it  was  one  of 
the  central  objects  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  exhibit  the  longsuffering 
and  goodness  of  Qod.  Instead  of  giving  heed  to  these  repeated  and 
pressing  calls,  in  the  words  of  the  Parable :  ^  But  they  [the  one  class] 
made  light  of  it,  and  went  away,  the  one  to  his  own  land,  the  other 
onto  his  own  merchandise.' 

So  the  one  dass ;  the  other  made  not  light  of  it,  but  acted  even 
worse  than  the  first.  '  But  the  rest  laid  hands  on  his  servants,  en- 
treated them  shamefully,  and  killed  them.'  By  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand, that,  when  the  ser/ants  came  with  the  second  and  more  pressing 
message,  the  one  class  showed  their  contempt  for  the  king,  the 
wedding  of  his  son,  and  the  feast,  and  their  preference  for  and  pre- 
cocapadon  with  their  own  possessions  or  acquisitions — their  property 
or  their  trading,  their  enjoyments  or  their  aims  and  desires.  And, 
when  these  had  gone,  and  probably  the  servants  still  remained  to 
plead  the  message  of  their  lord,  the  rest  evil  entreated,  and  then 
lolled  them — ^proceeding  beyond  mere  contempt,  want  of  interest,  and 
preoccopation  with  their  own  affidrs,  to  hatred  and  murder.  The  sin 
was  the  mcne  aggravated  that  he  was  their  king,  and  the  messengers 
liid  invited  them  to  a  feast,  and  that  one  in  which  every  loyal  subject 

>  Ih&i  lather  thaa  *  marriage-feaat.' 
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BOOK  should  have  rejoiced  to  take  part.  Theirs  was,  therefore,  not  only 
murder,  but  also  rebellion  against  their  sovereign.  On  this  the  king, 
in  his  wrath,  sent  forth  his  armies,  which — and  here  the  narrative  in 
point  of  time  anticipates  the  event — destroyed  the  murderers,  and 
burnt  their  city.* 

But  the  condign  punishment  of  these  rebels  forms  only  part  of 
the  Parable.  For  it  still  leaves  the  wedding  unprovided  with  guests, 
to  sympathise  with  the  joy  of  the  king,  and  partake  of  his  feast. 

^Kati  And  so  the  narrative  continues :  •  *  Then ' — after  the  king  had  given 
commandment  for  his  armies  to  go  forth,  he  said  to  his  servants, 
^The  wedding  indeed  is  ready,  but  they  that  were  bidden  were  not 
worthy.  GJo  ye  therefore  into  the  partings  of  the  highways  [where 
a  number  of  roads  meet  and  cross],  and,  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid 
to  the  marriage.'  We  remember  that  the  Parable  here  runs  parallel 
to  that  other,  when,  first  the  outcasts  from  the  city-lanes,  and  theu 
the  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway,  were  brought  in  to  fill  the 

x^sww  place  of  the  invited  guests.**  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
no  connection  between  the  declaration  that  those  who  had  been  bidden 
had  proved  themselves  unworthy,  and  the  direction  to  go  into  the 
crossroads  and  gather  any  whom  they  might  find,  since  the  latter 
might  naturally  be  regarded  as  less  likely  to  prove  worthy.  Yet  this 
is  one  of  the  main  points  in  the  Parable.  The  first  invitation  had 
been  sent  to  selected  guests— to  the  Jews — who  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  *  worthy,'  but  had  proved  themselves  unworthy ;  the 
next  was  to  be  given,  not  to  the  chosen  city  or  nation,  but  to  all  that 
travelled  in  whatever  direction  on  the  world's  highway,  reaching  them 
where  the  roads  of  life  meet  and  part. 

We  have  already  in  part  anticipated  the  interpretation  of  this 
Parable.  '  The  Kingdom '  is  here,  as  so  often  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  likened  to  a  feast,  and  more  specifically  to  a  marriage- 
feast.  But  we  mark  as  distinctive,  that  the  King  makes  it  for  His 
Son,  Thus  Christ,  as  Son  and  Heir  of  the  Kingdom,  forms  the  central 
Figure  in  the  Parable.  This  is  the  first  point  set  before  us.  The 
next  is,  that  the  chosen,  invited  guests  were  the  ancient  Covenant- 
people — Israel.  To  them  Qod  had  sent  first  under  the  Old  Testament 
And,  although  they  had  not  given  heed  to  His  call,  yet  a  second  class 
of  messengers  was  sent  to  them  under  the  New  Testament.  And  the 
message  of  the  latter  was,  that  *  the  early  meal '  was  ready  [Christ's 

*  Beference  is  only  made  to  that  part  this  is  not  mentionecl.    When  we  read 

who   were   murderen.     Not   that    the  of  *  their  city/  may  there  not  here  be 

otherv  escaped  saffering  or  loss,  but,  in  also  a  reference  to  a  commonwealth  (tt 

accordance  with  the  plui  of  the  Parable,  nation  f 
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first  coming],  and  that  all  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  great     OHAP. 
evening-meal  [Christ's  Reign].     Another  prominent  tmth  is  set  forth         V 
in  the  repeated  message  of  the  King,  which  points  to  the  goodness  and         ' 
longsoffering  of  God.     Next,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  refusal 
of  Israeli   which  appears  in  the  contemptuous  neglect  and  pre- 
occupation  with  their  own  things  of  one  party,  and  the  hatred, 
resistance,  and  murder  by  the  other.    Then  follow  in  quick  suooea* 
aion  the  command  of  judgment  on  the  nation,  and  the  burning  of 
their  city — God's  army  being,  in  this  instance,  the  Bomans — and, 
finally,  the  direction  to  go  into  the  crossways  to  invite  all  men,  alika 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

With  verse  10  begins  the  second  part  olT  the  Parable.  The 
'  Servants ' — ^that  is,  the  New  Testament  messengers — had  fulfilled 
their  conunission ;  they  had  brought  in  as  many  as  they  found,  both 
bad  and  good :  that  is,  without  respect  to  their  previous  history,  or 
their  moral  and  religious  state  up  to  the  time  of  their  call ;  and  ^  the 
wedding  was  filled  with  guests ' — that  is,  the  table  at  the  marriage 
feast  was  filled  with  those  who  as  guests  ^  lay  around  it '  {avckicu^vmv). 
But,  if  ever  we  are  to  learn  that  we  must  not  expect  on  earth— not 
even  at  the  King's  marriage^table — a  pure  Church,  it  is,  surely,  fix>m 
what  now  follows.  The  King  entered  to  see  His  guests,  and  among 
them  he  descried  one  who  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment.  Manifestly, 
the  quickness  of  the  invitation  and  the  previous  unpreparedness  of 
the  guests  did  not  prevent  the  procuring  of  such  a  garment.  As  the 
guests  had  been  travellers,  and  as  the  feast  was  in  the  King's  palace^ 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  such  garments  were  supplied 
in  the  palace  itself  to  all  those  who  sought  them.  And  with  this 
agrees  the  circumstance,  that  the  man  so  addressed  ^  was  speechless' 
[literally,  'gagged,'  or  *  muzzled '].•  His  conduct  argued  utter  in-  •Minst 
sensibility  as  r^arded  that  to  which  he  had  been  called — ^ignorance  m;  Metkc 

T7<  «  note  oo  tt 

of  what  was  due  to  the  King,  and  what  became  such  a  feast.  For, 
although  no  previous  state  of  preparedness  was  required  of  the 
invited  guests,  all  being  bidden,  whether  good  or  bad,  yet  the  fact 
remained  that,  if  they  were  to  take  part  in  the  feast,  they  must  put 
on  a  garment  suited  to  the  occasion.  All  are  invited  to  the 
Grospel-feast ;  but  they  who  will  partake  of  it  must  put  on  the  King's 
wedding-garment  of  Evangelical  holiness.  And  whereas  it  is  said  in 
the  Parable,  that  only  one  was  descried  without  this  garment,  this  is 
intended  to  teach,  that  the  King  will  not  only  generally  view  His 
guests,  but  that  each  will  be  separately  examined,  and  that  no  one — 
no,  not  a  single  individual — will  be  able  to  escape  discoveiy  amidnt  the 
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BOOK     mass  of  gaests,  if  he  has  not  the  '  wedding-garment/    In  short,  in 
▼        that  day  of  trial,  it  is  not  a  scratiny  of  Churches,  bat  of  individaala 

"^  '  ^  in  the  Church.  And  so  the  King  bade  the  servants — Siascovon — nofc 
the  same  who  had  previously  carried  the  invitation  (SovKoi»)j  but 
others — evidently  here  the  Angels,  His  '  ministers,'  to  bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  to  ' cast  him  out  into  the  darkness,  the  outer' — ^that  is, 
unable  to  offer  resistance  and  as  a  punished  captive,  he  was  to  be  cast 
out  into  that  darkness  which  is  outside  the  brilliantly  lifted  guest- 
chamber  of  the  King.  And,*  still  further  to  mark  that  darkness  out- 
side, it  is  added  that  this  is  the  well-known  place  of  su£kring  and 
anguish :  '  there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth.' 

And  here  the  Parable  closes  with  the  general  statement,  appU- 
cable  alike  to  the  first  part  of  the  Parable — ^to  the  first  invited  guests, 
Israel — and  to  the  second,  the  guests  from  all  the  worid:  'For' 
(this  is  the  meaning  of  the  whole  Parable)  '  many  are  called,  but 

xSlhT*^  few  chosen.'  •  For  the  understanding  of  these  words  we  have  to  keep 
in  view  that,  logically,  the  two  clauses  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
same  words.  Thus,  the  verse  would  read :  Many  are  called  Cfuiofths 
world  by  God  to  partake  of  the  Gk)spel-:rea8t,  but  few  out  ofths  world 
— not,  out  of  the  called — are  chosen  by  Otod  to  partake  of  it.  The 
call  to  the  feast  and  the  choice  for  the  feast  are  not  identical  The  call 
comes  to  all ;  but  it  may  be  outwardly  accepted,  and  a  man  may  sit 
down  to  the  feast,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  chosen  to  partake  of  the 
feast,  because  he  has  not  the  wedding-garment  of  converting,  sancti-^ 
fying  grace.  And  so  one  may  be  thrust  even  from  the  marriage- 
board  into  the  darkness  without,  with  its  sorrow  and  anguish. 

Thus,  side  by  side,  yet  ¥ride  apart,  are  these  two — Gk)d's  call  and 
Gk)d's  choice.  The  connecting-link  between  them  is  the  taking  of 
the  wedding-garment,  fireely  given  in  the  Palace.  Yet,  we  must 
seek  it,  ask  it,  put  it  on.  And  so  here  also,  we  have,  side  by  side, 
God's  gift  and  man's  activity.  And  still,  to  all  time,  and  to  all  men, 
alike  in  its  warning,  teaclung,  and  blessing,  is  it  true :  '  Many  an 
called,  but  few  chosen  I ' 
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CHAPTER  YL 

CBS  EVBHUm  OF  THS    THIBD    DAT    IN    PA88I0N-WEBK — ON    THE    MOUNT    OF 
OLim:  DI800UR8B  TO  THI  DISCIPLES  OONGEBNING  THE  LAST  THINGS. 

(St  lUtt.  zzhr.;  St  liaik ziiL;  St  Luke  zxL  CUdS;  ziL  8(^S.) 

Tbb  last  and  most  solemn  denunciation  of  Jerosalem  had  been     chap. 
ottered,  the  last  and  most  terrible  prediction  of  judgment  upon  the        yi 
Temple  spoken,  and  Jesus  was  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.     It  '*    •   "^ 
was  as  if  He  had  cast  the  dust  off  His  Shoes  against '  the  House  * 
that  was  to  be  Meft  desolate/    And  so  He  quitted  for  ever  the 
Temple  and  them  that  held  office  in  it. 

They  had  left  the  Sanctuary  and  the  City,  had  crossed  black 
Eidron,  and  were  slowly  climbing  the  Mount  of  Olives.  A  sudden 
turn  in  the  road,  and  the  Sacred  Building  was  once  more  in  fuU 
Tiew.  Just  then  the  western  sun  was  pouring  his  golden  beams  on 
toga  of  marble  cloisters  and  on  the  terraced  courts,  and  glittering  on 
the  golden  spikes  on  the  roof  of  the  Holy  Place.  In  the  setting, 
even  more  than  in  the  rising  sun,  must  the  vast  proportions,  the 
symmetry,  and  the  sparkling  sheen  of  this  mass  of  snowy  marble 
and  gold  have  stood  out  gloriously.  And  across  the  black  valley, 
and  up  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  lay  the  dark  shadows  of  those  gigantic 
walls  built  of  massive  stones,  some  of  them  nearly  twenty-four  feet 
long.  Even  the  Rabbis,  despite  their  hatred  of  Herod,  grow  en- 
thusiastic, and  dream  that  the  very  Temple-walls  would  have  been 
covered  with  gold,  had  not  the  variegated  marble,  resembling  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  seemed  more  beauteous.*  It  was  probably  as  they  •biOmbl  ^ 
now  gaied  on  all  this  grandeur  and  strength,  that  they  broke  the  ni 
sQenoe  imposed  on  them  by  gloomy  thoughts  of  the  near  desolate- 
ness  of  that  House,  which  the  Lord  had  predicted.^  One  and  ^stiiitt 
yywiiJh^  pointed  out  to  Him  those  massive  stones  and  splendid  build- 
ings, or  spake  of  the  rich  offerings  with  which  the  Temple  was 
adorned.*  It  was  but  natural  that  the  contrast  between  this  and  •st.iiMti 
the pndioted  desolation  should  have  impressed  them;  natural,  also, 
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BOOK     that  they  should  refer  to  it — not  as  matter  of  donbt,  but  rather  as 

V        of  question.*    Then  Jesus,  probably  turning  to  one — perhaps  to  the 

•stMatt.     ^^^^  ^^  ®^^®  *'^®  principal — of  His  questioners,*  spoke  fully  of  that 

xxiT.  s         terrible  contrast  betwetin  the  present  and  the  near  future,  when,  as 

^iiark     fulfilled  with  almost  incredible  literality,*  not  one  stone  would  be  lefb 

upon  another  that  was  not  upturned. 

In  silence  they  pursued  their  way.  Upon  the  Mount  of  Olives 
they  sat  down,  right  over  against  the  Temple.  Whether  or  not  the 
others  had  gone  farther,  or  Christ  had  sat  apart  with  these  four,  Peter 
•  stMtfk  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew  are  named  ^  as  those  who  now 
asked  Him  further  of  what  must  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  their 
hearts.  It  was  not  idle  curiosity,  although  inquiry  on  such  a  subject, 
even  merely  for  the  sake  of  information,  could  scarcely  have  been 
blamed  in  a  Jew.  But  it  did  concern  them  personally,  for  had  not  the 
Lord  conjoined  the  desolateness  of  that  '  House '  with  His  own  ab- 
sence ?  He  had  explained  the  former  as  meaning  the  ruin  of  the  City 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Temple.  But  to  His  prediction  of 
it  had  been  added  these  words :  '  Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth,  till 
ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.^ 
In  their  view,  this  could  only  refer  to  His  Second  Coming,  and  to  the 
End  of  the  world  as  connected  with  it.  This  explains  the  twofold 
question  which  the  four  now  addressed  to  Christ :  *  Tell  us,  when  shaU 
these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  Coming,  and  of 
the  consummation  of  the  age  ? '  * 

Irrespective  of  other  sayings,  in  which  a  distinction  between  these 
two  events  is  made,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  disciples  could 
have  conjoined  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  with  the  immediate 
Advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world.  For,  in  the  very  saying 
which  gave  rise  to  their  question,  Christ  had  placed  an  indefinite 

*  Aocoiding  to  Josejfhm  (War  vii.  1.  1)  That  may  be  so,  but  the  inference  of 
"^he  city  was  so  apheaved  and  dag  up,  ^0<i^  is  certainly  incorrect, — that  neither 
that  it  was  difficult  to  belieye  it  had  ever  the  question  of  the  <^0oiple6»  nor  the 
been  inhabited.  At  a  later  period  discourse  of  our  Lord  on  that  occasion 
Tumus  Rufus  had  the  plougnshare  primarily  referred  to  the  Second  Advent 
drawn  o\'er  it.  And  in  regard  to  the  (the  irapovcria).  When  that  writer  remarki, 
Temple  walls,  notwithstanding  the  that  only  8t.  Matthew,  but  neither  St 
massiveness  of  the  stones,  with  the  ex-  Mark  nor  St.  Luke  refer  to  9VL<6h  a  qnes- 
oeption  of  some  comer  or  portion  of  tion  by  the  disciples,  he  must  have  over- 
wall — left  almost  to  show  how  great  had  looked  that  it  is  not  only  implied  in  the 
been  the  ruin  and  desolation— *  there  is,  <all  these  tilings'  of  St.  Marie,  and  the 
certainly,  nothing  now  in  situ*  (Oapt.  ^thesethings'of St. Luke —which, surely, 
WiUtm  in  the  *  Ordnance  Survey  *).  refer  to  more  than  one  thing— but  that 

'  r^t    (TvKrcAeiaf   rov   atcovot.      Gitdet  the  question  of  the  diBcdples  about  the 

argues  that  the  accoant  in  the  (loppel  of  Advent  takes   up  a  distinctive  part  of 

St.  Matthew  contains,  as  in  other  parts  what  Christ  had  said  on  quitting  the 

of  that  Qospel,  the  combined  reports  of  Temple,  as  reported  in  St  Mtlfe.  adfi. 

addrosies,  delivered  at  different  times.  B9« 
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period  totwoen  tlie  two.     Between  the  desolation  of  the  House  and     OHAP. 
tibeir  sew  weleome  to  Him,  w<Hild  intervene  a  period  of  indefinite        ^l 
tangtii,  doling  which  they  would  not  see  EUm  again.     The  disciples  ^ "    '   ~" 
ooutd  net  hare  overlooked  this ;  and  hence  neither  th^  question,  nor 
jret  the  Disoonrse  of  onr  Lord,  have  been  intended  to  conjoin  the  two. 
It  is  neoessaiy  to  keep  this  in  view  when  studying  the  words  of 
Oirist ;  and  any  di£forent  impression  must  be  due  to  the  exceeding 
eompression  in  the  language  of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  this,  that  Christ 
would  purposely  leave  indefinite  the  interval  between  '  the  desolation 
ef  the  house '  and  His  own  Betum. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  remains  to  be  noticed* 
Whan  the  Lord,  on  quitting  the  Temple,  said  :  ^  Ye  shall  not  see  Me 
htDoeXoathj  He  Biust  have  referred  to  Israel  in  their  natioTuil  capa- 
OKfcj-^^to  the  Jewish  polity  in  Church  and  State.  If  so,  the  promise 
in  the  text  of  visible  reappearance  must  also  apply  to  the  Jewish 
C!DomiOBwealth»  to  Israel  in  their  national  capacity.  Accordingly,  it 
b  mggerted  that  in  the  present  passage  Christ  refers  to  His  Advent, 
cot  6om  the  general  cosmic  viewpoint  of  universal,  but  from  the 
Jewish  standpoint  of  Jewish,  histcMry,  in  which  the  destruction  oi 
Jerosakem  and  the  appearance  of  false  Christs  are  the  last  events  of 
natioBal  history,  to  be  followed  by  the  dreary  blank  and  silence  of  the 
■lany  oentories  of  the  '  Gentile  dispensation,'  broken  at  last  by  the 
fiveBto  that  usher  in  His  Coming.*  •  at.  loId^ 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  that  the  disciples  could  not  have  conjoined 
th^  desolation  (^  the  Temple  with  the  immediate  Advent  of  Christ 
into  Hia  Kingdom  and  the  end  (^  the  world,  their  question  to  Christ 
waA  twdbld :  When  would  these  things  be  ?  and,  What  would  be  the 
si^iii  of  His  lU^al  Advent  and  the  consummation  of  the  '  Age '  ? 
On  the  former  the  Lord  gave  no  information ;  to  the  latter  His 
Ksoonrse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  directed.  On  one  point  the 
■tetement  oi  the  Lord  had  been  so  novel  as  almost  to  account  for 
their  questioa.  Jewish  writings  speak  very  frequently  of  the  so-called 
*  sorrows  ot  the  Messiah'  (Chebhleij  shel  Mashicich^^).  These  were  ^^Mib. 
fvritf  those  of  the  Messiah,  and  partly — perhaps  chiefly — those  coming 
on  IsRtel  and  the  world  previous  to,  and  connected  with,  the  Coming 
of  the  Messiah.  There  can  be  no  purpose  in  describing  them  in  detail, 
uuoe  the  particulars  mentioned  vary  so  much,  and  the  descriptions  are 
i»  fiMMlifhl  Boct  they  may  generally  be  characterised  as  marking  a 
period  of  internal  corruption  ®  and  of  outward  distress,  especially  of  i£SdS*** 

TiMtato 

>  If  tksie  aia  ooooiitecl  U>  Iwt  nine     fancifol  analogy  with  the  'sanowi'  ot  a  ^oMi 
<Miithi,tfc  mint  have  Seen  from  a  kind  of     woman. 

fOUO.  TV 
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BOOK     famine  and  war,  of  which  the  land  of  Palestine  wafi  to  be  the  aoene^ 
^        and  in  which  Israel  were  to  be  the  chief  safferero.*    As  the  Rabbinic 
•ounp.        notices  which  we  possess  all  date  from  after  the  destmction  of 
^^^*     Jerasalem,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  any  absolute  assertion 
on  the  point ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  them  refers  to  desola- 
tion of  the  City  and  Temple  as  one  of  the  '  signs '  or  '  sorrows '  of  the 
Messiah.     It  is  true  that  isolated  voices  proclaimed  that  fate  of  the 
Sanctuary,  but  not  in  any  connection  with  the  triumphant  Advent  ct 
Messiah  ;  ^  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
fanatics  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  they  rather  expected  a 
Divine,  no  doubt  Messianic,  interposition  to  save  the  City  and  Temple, 
^Ooinp./M.    even  at  the  last  moment.**     When  Christ,  therefore,  proclaimed  the 

War  U*  18. 4  •  *  '    * 

And  espe-    '  desolatiou  of  '  the  house,'  and  even  placed  it  in  indirect  connection 

dally  Ti.  9.  S  . 

with  His  Advent,  He  taught  that  which  must  have  been  alike  new 
and  unexpected. 

This  may  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  explaining  the  Jewish  ex* 
pectation  connected  with  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah*  Here  we  have 
first  to  dismiss,  as  belonging  to  a  later  period,  the  Rabbinic  fiction  of 
two  Messiahs  :  the  one,  the  primary  and  reigning,  the  Son  of  David ; 
the  other,  the  secondary  and  warfaring  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Ephraim  or 

•  snkk.  6s  a    of  Mauassch.    The  earliest  Talmudic  reference  to  this  second  Messiah* 

dates  from  the  third  century  of  our  era,  and  contains  the  strange  and 

•  zech.  xii.     almost  blasphemous  notices  that  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,^  concerning 

the  mourning  for  Him  Whom  they  had  pierced,  referred  to  Messiah  the 
Son  of  Joseph,  Who  would  be  killed  in  the  war  of  Qog  and  Magog ;  * 
and  that,  when  Messiah  the  Son  of  David  saw  it.  He  ^  asked  life '  of 
God,  Who  gave  it  to  Him,  as  it  is  written  in  Ps.  ii. :  *  Ask  of  Me,  and  I 
will  give  Thee,'  upon  which  God  informed  the  Messiah  that  His  fiither 
David  had  already  asked  and  obtained  this  for  Him,  according  to  P^ 
xxi.  4.  Generally  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Joseph,  is  connected  with  the 
gathering  and  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes.  Later  Rabbinic  writings 
connect  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  for  sin  with  this  Son  of 

•  seeespe-  Joseph.*  The  war  in  which  *  the  Son  of  Joseph'  succumbed  would 
^katon  finally  be  brought  to  a  victorious  termination  by  *  the  Son  of  David,' 
T^\^^  when  the  supremacy  of  Israel  would  be  restored,  and  all  nationa  walk 
length  In       in  His  Liffht. 

Appendix  "  ,  , 

12.  It  is  scarcely  matter  for  surprise,  that  the  various  notices  about 

the  Messiah,  Son  of  Joseph,  are  confused  and  sometimes  inconaistenti 

>  When  using  the  expression  *  Advent'  *  Another  Babbinlo  anthority,  howew; 

in  this  connection,  we  refer  to  the  Advent  refers  it  to  the  '  evil  impake,'  whioh  wb% 

of  Messiah  to  reign.  His  Messianic  mani-  in  the  f  ntiue,  to  be  auuhUatad. 
f estation— n^  His  Birth. 
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leiing  the  drcnmstanoes  in  which  this  dogma  originated.     Its 

ry  reason  was,  no  doubt,  controversial.     When  hardly  pressed 

iristian  argument  about  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  '      '"""^ 

ings  of  the  Messiah,  the  fiction  about  the  Son  of  Joseph  as  dis- 

&om  the  Son  of  David  would  offer  a  welcome  means  of  escape.^ 

es,  when  in  the  Jewish  rebellion  *  under  the  false  Messiah  '  Bar-  *  ibs-is 

ba '  Q  the  Son  of  a  Star '  ^)  the  latter  succumbed  to  the  Romans  kKomb. 

ras  killed,  the  Synagogue  deemed  it  necessary  to  rekindle  Israel's  ^°^^'  ^^ 

that  had  been  quenched  in  blood,  by  the  picture  of  two  Messiahs, 

lom  the  first  should  fall  in  warfare,  while  the  second,  the  Son  of 

I,  would  carry  the  contest  to  a  triumphant  issue.' 

I  general,  we  must  here  remember  that  there  is  a  difference 

)en  three  terms  used  in  Jewish  writings  to  designate  that  which 

succeed  the  '  present  dispensation '  or  '  world '  (Olam  hazzeh)^ 

igh   the   distinction  is    not   always   consistently   carried   oat. 

happy  period  would  begin  with  '  the  days  of  the  Messiah ' 

n  nioO*  l^ese  would  stretch  into  the '  coming  age '  (Athid  labhd)^ 

nd  with  ^  the  world  to  come '  (Olam  hahba) — although  the  latter 

letimes  made  to  include  the  whole  of  that  period.'    The  most 

^nt  opinions  are  expressed  of  the  duration  of  the  Messianic 

L     It  seems  like  a  round  number  when  we  are  told  that  it  would 

>r  three  venerations.^    In  the  fullest  discussion  on  the  subject,^  'SipiuAed. 

pinions  of  different  Rabbis  are  mentioned,  who  variously  fix  the  p.  mo,     f 

1  at  from  forty  to  one,  two,  and  even  seven  thousand  years,  middle 

3ing  to  &nciful  analogies.^ 


'  TAnohimi^ 
Mia  Notes 


mp.  J.  M.  Okuen^t  De  Qeznino 
leas.  pp.  146  &o. ;  Sckottgei^  Hoz«b 
L  pp.  860-S66. 
aiflo  both  Levy  (Nenhebr.  Wdrterb. 

?.  271  a)  and  Hamhwrger  (BeaL 
Bib.  a.  Talm.,  Abtheil.  iL  p.  768). 

here  expreM  surprise  that  a  writer 
ned  and  independent  as  CasteUi  (II 
,  I^.  824-236^  shoold  have  argaed 
he  theory  of  a  Messiah,  son  of 
I,  bdonged  to  the  oldeMt  Jewish 
HUB,  and  did  not  arise  as  explained 
I  text  The  only  reason  which 
Si  urges  against  a  yiew,  which  he 
I  to  be  otherwise  probable,  is  that 
i  Babbinic  statements  speak  also 

Son  of  David  as  suffering.  Even 
wexesoysnch  inconsistencies  woold 
nothing,  since  there  are  so  many 
368  of  them  in  Babbinic  writings. 
aiUy,  the  only  passage  which  from 
t  here  deserves  serions  attention  is 
0Wih   In  Y«llrot  tlie  svifc^ 


ing  Messiah  is  expressly  designated  t^ 
the  Son  of  Ephraim. 

*  In  Bemidb.  B.  16  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  63  0, 
lines  9  and  8  from  bottom),  the  *  oays  of 
the  Messiah  *  are  speciaUy  distinguished 
from  the  *  Athid  labho,'  or  saeultim 
Juturum.  In  Tanchoma  (Eqebh,  ed. 
Warsh.  ii.  p.  105  a,  about  the  middle)  it 
is  said,  *  And  after  the  days  of  the  Messiah 
comes  the  **01am  habba*' — so  that  the 
Messianic  time  is  there  made  to  include 
the  iaevlmm/titurum.  Again,  in  Pes.  68  a 
and  Sanh.  91  b,  'thedajsof  the  Messiah' 
are  distinguished  from  the  *  Olam  habba,' 
and,  lastly  (not  to  multiply  instances), 
in  Shabb.  113  b  from  the  Athid  labho, 

*  40  years  »  the  wilderness  wander- 
ings ;  1000  years  »  one  day,  Ps.  xa  4 ; 
2C^  years»*the  day  of  vengeance  and 
the  year  of  salvation '  (Is.  bdii.  4) ;  7000 
years  « the  marriage- week  (Is.  bdL  6)1 1^ 
day  Mug- 1000  yeaiv. 
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^Banlullla 


•  Kethnb. 
lila 


•IV.Hsd. 


Where  statemeutB  rest  on  snoh  fanoiAil  considerationi,  we  cm 
scarcely  attach  serious  value  to  them,  nor  expect  agreement.  This 
remark  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  pointa  in* 
Yolved.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  according  to  general  opinion,  the  Birth 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  unknown  to  His  oontemporariea ;  ^  that  He 
would  appear,  carry  on  His  work,  then  disappear— probably  for  fiarty-* 
five  days ;  then  reappear  again,  and  destroy  the  hostile  powers  of  the 
world,  notably  *  Edom,'  *  Annilps,'  the  Soman  powers— the  fourth  and 
last  world-empire  (sometimes  it  is  said :  through  Ishmael).  Bansomed 
Israel  would  now  be  miraculously  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  brought  back  to  their  own  land,  the  ten  tribes  nh^^TJTig  in  their 
restoration,  but  this  only  on  condition  of  their  having  repented  of 
their  former  sins.'  According  to  the  Midrash,*  all  circumoised  Israel 
would  then  be  released  from  Gehenna,  and  the  dead  be  raised— «ao* 
cording  to  some  authorities,  by  the  Messiah,  to  Whom  God  would 
give  *  the  Key  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.'  ^  This  Resurrectian 
would  take  place  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  those  of  Israel  who  had 
been  buried  elsewhere  would  have  to  roll  under  ground — not  without 
suffering  pain*' — till  they  reached  the  sacred  soil.  IVobaUy  the 
reason  of  this  strange  idea,  which  was  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the 
direction  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  as  to  their  last  resting*-plaoe,  was  to 
induce  the  Jews,  after  the  final  desolation  of  their  land|  not  to  qoit 
Palestine.  This  Resurrection,  which  is  variously  supposed  to  take 
place  at  tlie  beginning  or  during  the  course  of  the  Messianic  mani- 
festation, would  be  announced  by  the  blowing  of  the  great  trumpet.** 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  these  strange  and  confused 
views  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  *  which  of  them  were  uni"» 
versally  entertained  as  real  dogmas ;  or  from  what  sources  they  had 
been  originally  derived.  Probably  many  of  them  were  popularly 
entertained,  and  afterwards  further  developed — as  we  believe,  with 
elements  distorted  from  Christian  teaching. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  *  coming  age  *  (the  Aihid 
Idbho,  or  saeculum  futurum).  All  the  resistance  to  God  would  be 
concentrated  in  the  great  war  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  with  it  the 

'  This  confirms  St.  John  vii.  27,  and      ance  of  the  former  bodily  dofMfea^  ste 
affords  another  evidence  that  it  cannot      previous  remarks,  pp.  398,  899. 
have  been  of  Ephesian  authorship,  but         *  In  thii  extremely  oondeoaed  abttnot, 
that  its  writer  must  have  been  a  Jew,      I  have  thought  it  better  not  to  omnber 
intimately  conversant  with  Jewish  belief,      the  page  with  Babbinio  referaooos.   I1i«j 

'  But  here  opinions  are  divided,  some  » ^  .         «         .  - 

holding  that  they  will  never  be  restored* 
eee  both  opinions  in  Sanh.  110  b. 

•  On  the  Resurrection-body,  the  bono 
Lw,  the  dress  worn,  and  the  reappear- 


would  have  been  too  nmneroui,  and 
learned  reader  can  easily  find  foffioimii  la 
bear  on  each  daoae  in  boolai  taiwatUig 
the  aabjeot 
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preralence  of  all  wickedneBS  be  conjoined.  And  terrible  would  be  the  CHAP. 
Btraita  of  Israel.  Three  times  would  the  enemy  seek  to  storm  the  ^ 
Holy  City.  But  each  time  would  the  assault  be  repelled — at  the 
last  with  complete  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  City  would 
now  be  wholly  rebuilt  and  inhabited.  But  oh,  how  different  from  of 
old !  Its  Sabbath-boundaries  would  be  strewed  with  pearls  and  precious 
gems.  The  City  itself  would  be  lifted  to  a  height  of  some  nine  miles 
—nay,  with  redistic  application  of  Is.  xlix.  20,  it  would  reach  up  to 
the  throne  of  God,  while  it  would  extend  from  Joppa  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Damascus !  For,  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  dwelling-place 
of  Israel,  and  the  resort  of  aU  nations.  But  most  glorious  in  Jeru- 
salem would  be  the  new  Temple  which  the  Messiah  was  to  rear,  and 
to  which  those  five  things  were  to  be  restored  which  had  been 
wanting  in  the  former  Sanctuary :  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the  Ark, 
the  Heaven-lit  fire  on  the  Altar,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Cherubim. 
And  the  land  of  Israel  would  then  be  as  wide  as  it  had  been  sketched 
in  the  promise  which  God  had  given  to  Abraham,  and  which  had 
never  before  been  ftilfilled— since  the  largest  extent  of  Israel's  rule 
had  only  been  over  seven  nations,  whereas  the  Divine  promise 
extended  it  over  ten,  if  not  over  the  whole  earth. 

Strangely  realistic  and   exaggerated   by  Eastern  imagination  as 
these  hopes  sound,  there  is,  connected  with  them,  a  point  of  deepest 
interest  on  which,  as  explained  in  another  place,*  remarkable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  prevailed.     It  concerns  the  Services  of  the  rebuilt 
Temple,  and  the  observance  of  the  Law  in  Messianic  days.     One  party 
here  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  aU  the  ancient  Services,  and  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  and  Rabbinic  Law — nay,  on  its  full  im- 
position on  the  Gentile  nations.*     But  this  view  must  have  been  at 
least  modified  by  the  expectation,  that  the  Messiah  would  give  a  new 
Law.*    But  was  this  new  Law  to  apply  only  to  the  Gentiles,  or  also  -lodr.on 
to  Israel?    Here  again  there  ip  divergence  of  opinions.     According  uxree.R. 
to  iQme,'thi8  Law  would  be  binding  on  Israel,  but  not  on  the  Gentiles,  pugio  pidcv 
or  else  the  latter  would  have   a  modified   or  condensed   series  of  ^^kutu. 
ordinances   (at  most  thirty  commandments).     But  the  most  liberal  ^^' 
view,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  most  acceptable  to  the  enlight- 
ened, was,  that  in  the  ftiture  only  these  two  festive  seasons  would 
be  observed :   The  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Esther  (or 
else  that  of  Tabernacles),  and  that  of  all  the  sacrifices  only  thank- 

*  8m  Book  HL  dL  iU.  and  Appendix     phjlacteiles  (oomp.  Ber.  B.  98 ;  Midr.  on 
ZIV.  Pb.  xzL). 

*  Rnch  as  evan  the  wearing  of  the 
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offerings  wonld  be  continued.^  Nay,  opinion  went  even  further,  and 
many  held  that  in  Messianic  days  the  distinctions  of  pure  and  im- 
pure, lawfcd  and  unlawful,  as  r^arded  food,  would  be  abolished.' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  different  views  were  entertained 
even  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  in  Apostolic  times,  and  the^ 
account  for  the  exceeding  bitterness  with  which  the  extreme  Phari- 
saic party  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  contended,  that  the  Gentile 
converts  must  be  circumcised,  and  the  full  weight  of  the  yoke  of 
the  Law  laid  on  their  necks.  And  with  a  view  to  this  new  Law, 
which  God  would  give  to  His  world  through  the  Messiah,  the  Rabbis 
divided  all  time  into  three  periods :  the  primitive,  that  under  the 
Law,  and  that  of  the  Messiah.' 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  describe  the  beatitude  of  Israel,  both 
physical  and  moral,  in  those  days,  the  state  of  the  nations,  and, 
lastly,  the  end  of  that  'age'  and  its  merging  into  'the  world  to 
come  *  (Olam  habba).  Morally,  this  would  be  a  period  of  holiness,  of 
forgiveness,  and  of  peace.  Without,  there  would  be  no  longer  enemies 
nor  oppressors.  And  within  the  City  and  Land  a  more  than  Para- 
disiacal state  would  prevail,  which  is  depicted  in  even  more  than  the 
usual  realistic  Eastern  language.  For  that  vast  new  Jerusalem  (not 
in  heaven,  but  in  the  literal  Palestine)  Angels  were  to  cut  gems 
45  feet  long  and  broad  (30  cubits),  and  place  them  in  its  gates  ;*  the 
windows  and  gates  were  to  be  of  precious  stones,  the  walls  of  silver, 
gold,  and  gems,  while  all  kinds  of  jewels  would  be  strewed  about,  of 
which  every  Israelite  was  at  liberty  to  take.  Jerusalem  wonld  be  as 
large  as,  at  present,  all  Palestine,  and  Palestine  as  all  the  worid.^ 
Corresponding  to  this  miraculous  extension  would  be  a  miracoloos 
elevation  of  Jerusalem  into  the  air.®  And  it  is  one  of  the  strangest 
mixtures  of  self-righteousness  and  realism  with  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  thoughts,  when  the  Rabbis  prove  by  references  to  the  pro- 
phetic Scriptures,  that  every  event  and  miracle  in  the  history  of 
Israel  would  find  its  counterpart,  or  rather  larger  fulfilment,  in 
Messianic  days.  Thus,  what  was  recorded  of  Abraham  ^  would,  on 
account  of  his  merit,  find,  clause  by  clause,  its  counterpart  in  the 
future :  '  Let  a  little  water  be  fetched,'  in  what  is  predicted  in  Zech. 
xiv.  8 ;  *  wash  your  feet,*  in  what  is  predicted  in  Is.  iv.  5 ;  *  rest 
yourselves  under  the  tree,'  in  what  is  said  in  Is.  iv.  4 ;  and  '  I  will 
fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,'  in  the  promise  of  Ps.  IxxiL  16.* 


>  Vayyik.  R.  9,  27 ;  Midr.  on  Ps.  Ivi. ;  a 
•  Midr.  on  Ps.   cxlvi. ;  Vajv.  R.  18; 
Tanch.,  Shemini  7  and  S. 


*  Talkaton  Ii.  zxvL ;  Suh  97  m;  Ah 
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Bat  by  the  side  of  this  we  find  much  coarse  realism.     The  land     CHAP, 
would  spcmtaneoosly  produce  the  best  dresses  and  the  finest  cakes ;  *        VI 

the  wheat  would  grow  as  high  as  palm-trees,  nay,  as  the  mountains,  ^gj^^^j 

while  the  wind  would  miraculously  convert  the  grain  into  fiour,  and  . 

cast  it  into  the  valleys.     Every  tree  would  become  fruit-bearing;**  i„*^°^ 

nayi  they  were  to  break  forth,  and  to  bear  fruit  every  day ;  ^  daily  •  subb.  lo 

was  every  woman  to  bear  child,  so  that  ultimately  every  Israelitish  ^ 


would  number  as  many  as  all  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.**  pJPjSt.*** 
All  sickness  and  disease,  and  all  that  could  hurt,  would  pass  away. 
As  regarded  death,  the  promise  of  its   final  abolition*   was,  with  •i«.«t.8 
characteristic  ingenuity,  applied  to  Israel,  while  the  statement  that 
the  child  should  die  an   hundred   years   old'  was   understood  as  'i«>ixt.so 
referring  to  the  Gentiles,  and  as  teaching  that,  although  they  would 
die,  yet  their  age  would  be  greatly  prolonged,  so  that  a  centenarian 
would  be  regarded  as  only  a  child.     Lastly,  such  physical  and  out- 
ward loss  as  Rabbinism  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the  Fall,'  «»«•»•" 
would  be  again  restored  to  man.**  *  RfiT*^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  even  more  realistic  than 
theae,  if  such  could  serve  any  good  purpose.  The  same  literalism 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  King  Messiah  over  the  nations  of 
tiie  world.  Not  only  is  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets 
applied  in  the  most  external  manner,  but  illustrative  details  of  the 
same  character  are  added.  Jerusalem  would,  as  the  residence  of  the 
Messiah,  become  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  Israel  take  the  place 
of  the  (fourth)  world-monarchy,  the  Roman  Empire.  After  the 
Roman  Empire  none  other  was  to  rise,  for  it  was  to  be  immediately 
fi)llowed  by  the  reign  of  Messiah.*  But  that  day,  or  rather  that  I^23f*^* 
of  the  &11  of  the  (ten)  Gentile  nations,  which  would  inaugurate  the 
Empire  of  Messiah,  was  among  the  seven  things  unknown  to  man.*'  kBer.R.« 
Nay,  Qoi  had  conjured  Israel  not  to  communicate  to  the  Gentiles 
the  mystery  of  the  calculation  of  the  times."  But  the  very  origin  of  ^if?*****^ 
ihe  wicked  world-Empii'e  had  been  caused  by  Israel's  sin.  It  had 
been  (ideally)  founded  *  when  Solomon  contracted  alliance  with  the 
daughter  of  Fharaoh,  while  Romulus  and  Remus  rose  when  Jeroboam 
Bet  up  the  worship  of  the  two  calves.  Thus,  what  would  have 
become  the  universal  Davidic  Rule  had,  through  Israel's  sin,  been 
changed  into  subjection  to  the  Gentiles.     Whether  or  not  these 

'  Hmj  are   the   following    tix :   Hia  *  On  that  day  Gabriel  had  descended* 

flpleodoiir,  the  oontinnanoe  of  life,  his  cnt  a  reed  from  the  ocean,  and  planted  It 

ocisiiial  more  than  gigantic  statnre,  the  in  mud  from  the  sea,  and  on  this  the  dty 

trwB  of  the  ground,  and  of  trees,  and  the  <^  Bom^  w»a  foimde4  (Siphr^  96  a)f 


UO  TOE  GROSS  AND  THB  CROWIT. 

BOOK  G^tilee  would  in  the  Messianio  fature  become  promijt&Bj  ieems  a 

V  moot  question.     Sometimes  it   is  affirmed;*  at  others  it  ia  ataitad 

•  Ab.  z.  14  «  ^^^^  ^^  proselytes  would  then  be  received,*  and  for  this  good  reaaoHy 
kAb.z  8  6;  that  in  the  final  war  and  rebellion  these  proselytes  would,  fiom  fear, 

cast  off  the  yoke  of  Judaism  and  join  the  enemies. 

That  war,  which  seems  a  continuation  of  that  of  GrOg  and  Hagogj 

would  close  the  Messianic  era.     The  nations,  who  had  hitherto  given 

tribute  to  Messiah,  would  rebel  against  Him,  when  He  would  destroy 

them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  so  that  Israel  alone  would  be  left 

•Tanohned.  on  the  face  of  the  earth.®    The  duration  of  that  period  of  rebellion  is 

^  115  it,        stated  to  be  seven  years.     It  seems,  at  least,  a  doubtful  point,  whether 

a  second  or  general  Resurrection  was  expected,  the  more  probablo 

view  being,  that  there  was  only  one  Resurrection,  and  that  of  Israel 

«TaAn.7a     alone,*^  or,  at  any  rate,  only  of  the  studious  and  the  pious,*  and 

•  Kethnb.      ^^^|.  ^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  placo  at  the  beginnii^  of  the  Messianic  reign* 

If  the  Gentiles  rose  at  all,  it  would  only  be  immediately  again  to 
»Plrk*  d.       die.'  * 

Then  the  final  Judgment  would  commence.     We  must  here  once 

more  make  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Qentiles,  with  whonii 

nay,  as  more  punishable  than  they,  certain  notorious  sinners,  heretics, 

and  all  apostates,  were  to  be  ranked.     Whereas  to  Israel  the  Oehenna, 

to  which  all  but  the  perfectly  righteous  had  been  consigned  at  death| 

had  proved  a  kind  of  purgatory,  from  which  they  were  all  ultimately 

tRrob.i9«    delivered  by  Abraham,'  or,  according  to  some  of  the  later  Midraahim, 

by  the  Messiah,  no  such  deliverance  was  in  prospect  for  the  heathen 

L-tterVTOii-  ^^^  ^^^  sinners  of  Israel.^    The  question  whether  the  fiery  torments 

to'ioJdK."*  sufiered  (which  are  very  realistically  described)  would  at  last  end  in 

S7a  annihilation,  is  one  which  at  different  times  received  difierent  answers, 

as  fully  explained  in  another  place.^    At  the  time  of  Christ  the 

punishment   of  the   wicked  was   certainly  regarded  as  of  eternal 

duration.     Rabbi  Jos6,  a  teacher  of  the  second  century,  and  a  repre» 

sentative  of  the  more  rationalistic  school,  says  expressly,  *  The  fire  ol 

»Fe8.M6     Gehinnom  is   never  quenched.'*     And  even  the  passage,  ao  often 

(although  only  partially)  quoted,  to  the  effect,  that  the  finisl  tor* 

ments  of  Gehenna  would  last  for  twelve  months,  after  which  body 

and  soul  would  be  annihilated,  excepts  from  this  a  number  of  Jewish 

sinners,  specially  mentioned,  such  as  heretics,  Epicureans,  apostatesi 

and   persecutors,   who    are   designated    as   'children   of  Gehenna' 

•  It  is,  of   course,  not   denied,  that  what    is  the   pretUe    impart  of   thk 

individual  voices  would  have  assigned  admission? 

part  in  the  world  to  oome  to  the  pious  *  See  Appendix  XTX> 
liom  among  the  Qentiles.    But  even  00^ 


hb  'wokud  to  oome.' 
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(JUttrtjf  iarvtK,  to  *  agefl  of  ages  *).  *    And  witii  tluB  other  BtatelndtktB  O&AP. 
agree,*  ao  that  aft  moat  it  would  fi^ow  that,  while  annihilation  woaM       'Vt 

await  the  l&m  giulty^  the  moat  guilty  were  to  be  reeerved  for  eternal  .^^^ij^iu 
pmuAhmeQtk 


17  a 


Sach,  tben^  was  tiie  final  Judgment,  to  be  held  in  the  valley  of  iwb 
Jekofihaphat  \3f  God^  lat  the  head  of  the  Heavenly  Sanhedrin,  composed 
of  the  ddera  of  httBtd^    Realistic  as  its  description  is,  even  this  is  •Tanoh. 
terribly  surpassed  by  a  passage*^  in  which  the  supposed  pleas  for  i^t   ^' 
mercy  by  the  various  nations  are  adduced  and  refuted,  when,  after  an  l^^'^^^ 
unseemly  contention  between  God  and  the  Gentiles — equally  shocking 
to  good  taste  and  blasphemous — aboiit  tiie  partiality  that  had  been 
shown  to  Israel,  the  G^entiles  would  be  consigned  to  punishment.     All 
this  in  a  manner  revolting  to  all  reverent  feeling.     And  the  contrast 
between  the  Jewish  picture  of  the  last  Judgment  and  that  outlined  in 
the  Gospds  is  so  striking^  €ui  alone  to  vindicate  (were  such  necessary) 
the  eschatologioal  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  prove  what 
infinite  distance  there  is  between  the  Teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
Theology  of  the  Synagogue. 

After  the  final  judgment  we  must  look  for  the  renewal  of  heaven 
and  earth.     In  the  latter  neither  physical  *  nor  moral  darkness  would  •Bar.  b.9i 
any  longer  prevail,  since  the  Yetser  haRa^  or  ^  Evil  impulse,'  would  be 
destroyed.' '      And   renewed  earth  would  bring  forth  all  without  'Yaikotty 
blemidi  and  in  Paradisiacal  perfection,  while  alike  physical  and  moral 
evil  had  ceased.     Then  began  the  '  Olam  hahha^'  or  ^  world  to  come.' 
The  question,  whether  any  functions  or  enjoyments  of  the  body  would 
continue,  is  Variously  answered.      The   reply  of  the  Lord  to  the 
question  of  the  Sadducees  about  marriage  in  the  other  world  seems 
to  imply,  that  materialistic  views  on  the  subject  were  entertained  at 
the  time.     Many  Rabbinic  passages,  such  as  about  the  great  feast 
upon  Leviathan  and  Behetnoth  prepared  for  the  righteous  in  the 
I^ter  days,'  confirm  only  too  painfully  the  impression  of  grossly  £^^^ 
materialistic  esipeotations.'     On  the  other  hand,  passages  may  be 


B; 


*  But  it  HAfm  not  seem  dear  to  me, 

wfaetber  iUa  ooojanotioa  of  the  oefleation 

of  darkneBB,  together  with  that  of  the 

Y0t9er  haBa^  is  not  intended  to  be  taken 

tpoMy^f  and  spirititdaiy. 

*  At  llie  lame  time,  many  quotations 
by  Ohxistlaii  writers  intended  to  show 
the  matttlaUfltti  of  Jewish  riews  are 
gfoasly  o^yr.  Urns,  for  example,  Ber. 
67  h,  quoted  by  Weher  (Altsjnag.  Theol 
p.   3S4),  certainly  does  iH9t  express  the 

groaiiy  imniai  sa^tanojr  imputed  to  it. 
te  the  oOmt  haiid,  it  Is  Oettainl J  grossly 


materialistic,  when  we  read  how  the  skin 
<^  slaughtered  Leviathan  is  to  be  made 
into  tents,  girdles,  necklets,  or  armlets 
for  the  blessed,  according  to  their  vary- 
ing merits  (Babha  B.  75  a).  Altogether 
the  account  of  the  nature  and  hunt  of 
this  Leviathan,  of  the  feast  held,  the 
various  dishes  served  f  Babha  B,  74  5  to 
75  ft),  and  the  wine  drunk  6n  the  oc- 
casion (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Gen.  zzviL 
25 ;  Targ.  on  Cant.  vlii.  2 ;  on  Ecdes.  ix. 
7),  are  too  coiirsely  matorialistic  for 
quotation.    But  what  a  contrast  tO  the 
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qaoted  in  which  the  utterly  immaterial  character  of  the  'world  to 
come'  is  insisted  upon  in  most  emphatic  langoage.*  In  tmth,  the 
same  fundamental  divergences  here  exist  as  on  other  points,  such  aa 
the  abode  of  the  beatified,  the  visible  or  else  invisible  glory  which 
they  would  enjoy,  and  even  the  new  Jerusalem.  And  in  regard  to 
the  latter,*  as  indeed  to  all  those  references  to  the  beatitudes  of  the 
world  to  come,  it  seems  at  least  doubtful,  whether  the  Rabbis  may  not 
have  intended  to  describe  rather  the  Messianic  days  than  the  final 
winding  up  of  all  things. 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  Jewish  opinions,  it  is  necessary, 
however  briefly,  to  refer  to  the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings,*  which,  as 
will  be  remembered,  expressed  the  Apocalyptic  expectancies  of  the 
Jews  before  the  time  of  Christ.     But  here  we  have  always  to  keep  in 
mind  this  twofold  difficulty :  that  the  language  used  in  works  of  this 
kind  is  of  a  highly  figurative  character,  and  must  therefore  not  be  lite- 
rally pressed ;  and  that  more  than  one  of  them,  notably  IV.  ESsdras, 
dates  from  post-Christian  times,  and  was,  in  important  respects,  admit- 
tedly influenced  by  Christian  teaching.    But  in  the  main  the  picture  ol 
Messianic  times  in  these  writings  is  the  same  as  that  presented  by 
the  Rabbis.    Briefly,  the  Pseudepigraphic  view  may  be  thus  sketched.* 
Of  the  so-called  '  Wars  of  the  Messiah '  there  had  been  already  a  kind 
of  prefigurement  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  armed 
soldiery  had  been  seen  to  carry  on  warfare  in  the  air.^    This  sign  is 
mentioned  in  the  Sibylline  Books®  as  marking  the  coming  end,  to- 
gether with  the  sight  of  swords  in  the  starlit  sky  at  night,  the  fiJling 
of  dust  from  heaven,  the  extinction  of  the  sunlight  and  the  appearance 
of  the  moon  by  day,  and  the  dropping  of  blood  from  the  rocks.    A 
somewhat  similar,  though  even  more  realistic,  picture  is  presented  in 
connection  with  the  blast  of  the  third  trumpet  in  lY.  (II.)  Esdras.' 
Only  that  there  the  element  of  moral  judgment  is  more  clearly 
introduced.    This  appears  still  more  fully  in  another  passage  of  the 
same  book,*  in  which,  apparently  in  connection  with  the  Judgment, 
the  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  although  in  an  externalised  form, 
may  be  clearly  traced.     A  perhaps  even  more  detailed  description  of 


description  of  the  *  Last  Things  *  by  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  I  This  alone 
would  furnish  sufficient  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  New  Testament. 
I  have  tried  to  touch  this  very  painful 
matter  as  delicately  as  I  could,  rather  bv 
allusions  than  by  descriptions,  which 
cauld  only  raise  prejudices. 
>  TbiM   ^    the  J^ruoalem    built  of 


sapphire,  which  is  to  deecend  firom 
heaven,  and  in  the  central  aanotuaiy  of 
which  (unlike  the  worship  of  the  Bock 
of  Revelation)  Aaron  is  to  offioiafee  and 
to  receive  the  prieetly  gifts  (TutfL  6  «; 
fiaba  B.  76  h), 

*  See  Appendix. 

*  Oomp.  generally  SokUrWt  Neotat^ 
Zoitgeacb.  |»p.  679»  ^ 
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tihe  wickedness,  distress,  and  physical  desolation  upon  earth  at  that     CHAP, 
time,  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees.*  VI 

At  last,  when  these  distresses  have  reached  their  final  height,  when  ^\/      ' 

aigns  are  in  the  sky,  rain  upon  earth,  and  the  unburied  bodies  that  JqM'<« 

cover  the  ground  are  devoured  by  birds  and  wild  beasts,  or  else  honc, 

swallowed  up  by  the  earth,^  would  God  send  '  the  King,'  Who  would  «£«,"*•   * 

put  an  end  to  unriirhteousness.     Then  would  follow  the  last  war  !«;■••»»- 

•  ,  ,  697;  comp. 

against  Jerusalem,  in  which  God  would  fight  from  heaven  with  the  ^^  ^SSSS^ 
nations,  when  they  would  submit  to,  and  own  Him.*    But  while  in  ^  the  itook 

,  of  Bnoeh 

the  Book  of  Enoch  and  in  another  work  of  the  same  class  ^  the  f^.^J^^ 
indgment  is  ascribed  to  Grod,  and  the  Messiah  represented  as  appear-  « 


ing  only  afterwards,*  *  in  the  majority  of  these  works  the  judgment  or  J*^^  *^^^ 
its  execution  is  assigned  to  the  Messiah. '  xnoeh  xo,  v 

In  the  land  thus  restored  to  Israel,  and  under  the  rule  of  King  iiLeM^'; 
Messiah,  the  new  Jerusalem  would  be  the  capita],  purified  from  the  ^SchfiLt.*. 
heathen,'  enlarged,  nay,  quite  transformed.     This  Jerusalem  had  been  ?^  »4t 
shown  to  Adam  before  his  Fall,*  but  after  that  both  it  and  Paradise  ?ri[*8;»,^iij* 
had  been  withdrawn  from  him.     It  had  again  been  shown  to  Abra-  i^!^i«; 
ham,^  to  Moses,  and  to  Ezra.^     The  splendour  of  this  new  Jerusalem  BwTzudx. 
18  described  in  most  glowing  language.^  '     Of  the  glorious  Kingdom  [^.'^fiuu. 
tiius  instituted,  the  Messiah  would  be  King,™  ^  although  under  the  au'^ib^ 
sapremacy  of  Grod.     His  reign  would  extend  over  the  heathen  nations,  jdli.  m% 
The  character  of  their  submission  was  differently  viewed,  according  to  J^^^^ 
the  more  or  less  Judaic  standpoint  of  the  writers.     Thus,  in  the  Book  gf^-^^^ 
of  Jubilees''  the  seed  of  Jacob  are  promised  possession  of  the  whole  nApocof 
earth ;  they  would  *  rule  over  all  nations  according  to  their  pleasure ;  Jjj™®^  '^' 
and  after  tJiat  draw  the  whole  earth  unto  themselves,  and  inherit  it  ^^g^'  * 
for  ever.'    In  the  '  Assumption  of  Moses '  ^  this  ascendency  of  Israel  kTob.  zUL 
seems  to  be  conjoined  with  the   idea  of  vengeance  upon   Rome,^  s;  Book  of 
although  the  language  employed  is  highly  figurative.^    On  the  other  c7;  ze.s8; 
band,  in  the  Sibylline  Books  ^  the  nations  are  represented  as,  in  view  Bwnoh 
of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  Israel,  themselves  turning  to  acknowledge  .  q^ 
God,  when  perfect  mental  enlightenment  and  absolute  righteous-  g^*:  ^^ 
as  well  as  physical  well-being,  would  prevail  under  the  rule  and  ^pS^^lt 


*  In  the  Attmi^ptio  MotU  there  \b  no  follows:  *Et  postea  oportet  renovari  in  z^m  pn^l- 
lefetCDoe  at  all  to  the  Messiah.  gloria,  et  coroDabitnr  in  perpetnom.'  oniwiy 

*  Tbe  words  do  not  convej  to  me,  as  *  I  cannot  understand    how  SehUrer  ^S  tt*4f 
AppaienUj  to  Dr.  Sehurer,  that  the  New  can  throw  donbt   upon  this,  in  view  of  ^^^Jv  |^ 
JcroMlem  aotoallj  stood  in  Eden,  and,  snch  plain  statementa  as  in  Ps.  of  Sol.  *  C^i 
Indeed,  eodsted  otherwise  than  ideaUy.  xvii.,  snch  as  (in  regard  to  the  Messiah) :          ^^., 

*  But  I  do  not  see,  with  Sehiirer,  a  «al  ainhs  fiofftkfhs  8/kaiof  Sia«urr^r  ^wh  Otov  ^Jg'^ 
iciewpce   to    its  coining   down   from  iv*  ainoit,  ,  qobik  tw 
hcafwp,  not  even  in   the  passage   in  *  *  Et  ascendes  snjiia  oenrioea  et  alas  • 
Bamoh  to  uhloh  he  lefors,  which  is  as  aqoila.'  \f^]'Sh 

ttL-fli-ffi 
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judgeship  (whethef  literal  or  figaratire)  of  the  Prophets.*  The  mosi 
*  Grecian '  view  of  the  Kingdom,  is,  of  conrse,  that  expressed  by  Philo. 
He  anticipates,  that  the  happy  moral  condition  of  man  would  ulti- 
mately affect  the  wild  beasts,  which,  relinquishing  their  solitary  habits, 
would  first  become  gregarious ;  then,  imitating  the  domestic  animals, 
gradually  come  to  respect  man  as  their  master,  nay,  become  as 
affectionate  and  cheerful  as  '  Maltese  dogs.'  Among  men,  the  pious 
and  virtuous  would  bear  rule,  their  dignity  inspiring  respect,  their 
terror  fear,  and  their  beneficence  good  will.^  Probably  intermediate 
between  this  extreme  Grecian  and  the  Judaic  conception  of  the 
Millennium,  are  such  utterances  as  ascribe  the  universal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Messiah  to  the  recognition,  that  God  had  in- 
vested Him  with  glory  and  power,  and  that  His  Reign  was  that  of 
blessing.^ 

It  must  have  been  remarked,  that  the  difibrences  between  the 
Apocalyptic  teaching  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  and  that  of  the  New 
Testament  are  as  marked  as  those  between  the  latter  and  that  of  the 
Rabbis.  Another  point  of  divergence  is,  that  the  Pseudepigrapha 
uniformly  represent  the  Messianic  reign  as  eternal,  not  broken  up  by 
any  further  apostasy  or  rebellion.*  Then  would  the  earth  be  renewed,*' 
and  this  would  be  followed,  lastly,  by  the  Resurrection.  In  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,*  as  by  the  Rabbis,  it  is  set  forth  that  men 
would  rise  in  exactly  the  same  condition  which  they  had  borne  in  life, 
so  that,  by  being  recognised,  the  reality  of  the  Resurrection  would  be 
attested,  while  in  the  re-union  of  body  and  soul  each  would  reoeiv^e  its 
due  meed  for  the  sins  committed  in  their  state  of  combination  while 
upon  earth.'  But  afbe^  that  a  transformation  would  take  place :  of 
the  just  into  the  Angelic  splendour  of  their  glory,  while,  on  view  of 
this,  the  wicked  would  correspondingly  fade  away.'  Josephus  states 
i.^N?2^  that  the  Pharisees  taught  only  a  Resurrection  of  the  Just.**  As  we 
know  that  such  was  not  the  case,  we  must  regard  this  as  one  of  the 


^De  Pnm. 
etPcu.  td. 

4SS-4S4;  ed. 

Frof.ttS- 

9SS 


•Book  of 
BnoohxltUL 
4,  6 ;  xo.  17 ; 
Tt,  of  Sol. 

xTiLHM. 
8»-40 


'Book  of 
Bnoch  x1t» 

•Ap.Bw. 
LS.8 


'SanK  91 « 
and  6 


i  n.  ■.  U.  !•« 
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*  This  is  expressed  in  the  clearest 
langtiago  in  every  one  of  these  books 
Id  view  of  this,  to  maintain  the  opposite 
on  the  ground  of  these  isolated  words  in 
Banich  (xl.  8) :  *  Bt  erit  principatus  eins 
Btans  in  ssocalnm,  doneo  flniatar  mundos 
oorraptionis/  seems,  to  say  the  least,  a 
•trange  contention,  especially  when  we 
read  in  Izziii.  1. :  •  Sederit  in  pace  in 
nternnm  super  throno  regni  suL'  We  can 
quite  understand  that  Ofrbrer  should 
propound  this  view  in  order  to  prove  that 
tlie  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is 
only  a  refled^on  of  that  ^f  later  Judaism ; 


but  should  an  argnment  so  untenable  be 
repeated?  IT.  Esdras  must  not  here  be 
quoted,  as  admittedly  oootaining  New 
Testament  elements. 

*  Dr.  SohUrer^  fbllowing  in  this  also 
Ofrbrer^  holds  that  one  party  plaoed 
the  renewal  of  the  earth  after  the  dose 
of  the  Messianic  reign.  He  quotes  In 
support  only  Bar.  l^r.  9,  3 ;  bot  the 
woras  do  not  convey  to  me  that  inlsieiioe. 
For  the  reason  stated  hi  the  pncNBding 
Note,  IV.  Esdits  Cannot  heio  aerto  as 
authority 
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many  aaBertioiia  made  by  tliat  writer  for  purposes  of  his  own — probably     OBAF. 
to  present  to  ontaiders  the  Pharigaic  doctrine  in  the  meet  attractive       Y^ 
and  rational  light  of»  which  it  was  capable.     Similarly,  the  modern   '"    '   " " 
contention,  that  some  of  the  Pseadepigraphio  Writings  propound  the 
same  view  of  only  a  Resurrection  of  the  Just,'  is  contrary  to  evidence.' 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  according  to  the  Pseudepigrapha,  in 
the  general  Judgment,  which  was  to  follow  the  universal  Resurrection, 
the  reward  and  punishment  assigned  are  represented  as  of  eternal 
duration,  although  it  may  be  open  to  question,  as  in  regard  to 
Babbinic  teaching,  which  of  those  who  had  been  sinners  would  suffer 
final  and  endless  torment. 

The  many  and  persistent  attempts,  despite  the  gross  inconsis- 
tencies involved,  to  represent  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  <  the 
Last  Things '  as  only  the  reflection  of  contemporary  Jewish  opinion, 
have  rendered  detailed  evidence  necessary.  When,  with  the  infox^- 
mation  just  summarised,  we  again  turn  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
Him  by  the  disciples,  we  recall  that  (as  previously  shown)  they  could 
not  have  conjoined,  or  rather  confounded,  the  ^  when '  of  '  these 
things ' — that  is,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple*** 
with  the  '  when '  of  His  Second  Coming  and  the  end  of  the  '  Age.' 
We  also  recall  the  suggestion,  that  Christ  referred  to  His  Advent,  as 
to  His  disappearance,  trom  the  Jewish  standpoint  of  Jewish,  rather 
ttian  fiom  the  general  cosmic  view-point  of  universal,  history. 

As  regards  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  two  questions  of  His 
disciples,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  part  of  His  Discourse  *  is  in-  •st.iuM. 
>ended  to  supply  information  on  the  two  facts  of  the  future :  the  andpaniieu 
lestruction  of  the  Temple,  and  His  Second  Advent  and  the  end  of 
the  ^  Age,'  by  setting  before  them  the  signs  indicating  the  approach 
or  beginning  of  these  events.     But  even  here  the  exact  period  of 
each  is  not  defined,  and  the  teaching  given  intended  for  purely 
practical  purposes.     In  the  second  part  of  His  Discourse^  the  Lord  »8t.iutt. 
distinctly  tells  them,  what  they  are  not  to  know,  and  why ;  and  how  endTtnd 
all  that  was  communicated  to  them  was  only  to  prepare  them  for  that 
constant  watchfulness,  which  has  been  to  the  Church  at  all  times  the 
proper  outcome  of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject.     This,  then,  we 

*  In  rapport  of  It  Sehurer  quotes  Pft.  rhw  otAva,      Ps.   ziv.   2  has  again  only 

ol  8oL  iii.    16,   ziv.  2,  &c.    Bat  these  reference  to  the  righteous,  but  in  ver.  6 

rsctBgrff  convey  to  mOf  and  will,  I  thiokt  wa   have   this  p\aSn  statement,    which 

tpoSerf. th«  vsry  opposite.    Ps.  iU.  16  renders  any  doubt  impossible,  M  roSrv 

aajV  DOU^ng  of  t^e  wiokod,  onJy  of  the  il   xXiipopofua  ain&y  fhis   kcU   aK6ro9  Ml 

iigfat#oiit.  ^Qt  in  ver.  13  >  we  have  it :     dmtxcia. 

4  Jf<tAfi»Tt8  Am^rwAsv  <it  rh9  aimm,  and         *  Comp.  Book  of  Enoch  and  Apoo.  ol 

ki  ver.  IS*  alni  hm/IU  rih  ki^ofrt^KStv  c«t      Bar. 
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BOOK  may  take  as  a  guide  in  oar  study :  that  the  words  of  Christ  contain 

y  nothing  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  warning  and  teaching  of 

'*^"''      '  the  disciples  and  of  the  Church. 
•  TT.i-M  The  first  Part  of  Christ's  Discourse  '  oonsists  of  four  Sections,^  of 

hYW  4-8'  9-  • 

u;  i»-s8;  which  the  first  describes  '  the  beginning  of  the  birth-woes '  ®  ^  of  the 
•St.  Matt  ^^^  '  "^^ '  about  to  appear.  The  expression :  *  The  End  is  not  yef 
Sl^zliLs  clearly  indicates,  that  it  marks  only  the  earliest  period  of  the  begin- 
«st.M«tt.  ning — ^the  farthest  terminus  a  quo  of  the  'birth-woes.''  Another 
general  consideration,  which  seems  of  importance,  is,  that  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  report  this  part  of  the  Lord's  Discourse  in  almost 
identical  language.  K  the  inference  from  this  seems  that  their 
accounts  were  derived  from  a  common  source — say,  the  report  of  St. 
Peter — ^yet  this  close  and  unvarying  repetition  aJso  conveys  an  im- 
pression, that  the  Evangelists  themselves  may  not  .have  fully  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  what  they  recorded.  This  may  account  for  the 
rapid  and  unconnected  transitions  from  subject  to  subject.  At  the 
same  time  it  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  studying  the  language  anew, 
and  without  r^ard  to  any  scheme  of  interpretation.  This  only  may 
be  said,  that  the  obvious  difficulties  of  negative  criticism  are  here 
equally  great,  whether  we  suppose  the  narratives  to  have  been  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  purely  practical  character  of  the  Discourse  appears  from 
•vii;4         its  opening  words.^    They  contain  a  warning,  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  their  individual,  not  in  their  corporate,  capacity,  against 
being  Med   astray.'     This,  more  particularly  in  r^ard  to  Judaic 
seductions  leading  them  after  false  Christs.    Though  in  the  multi- 
tude of  impostors,  who,  in  the  troubled  times  between  the  rule  of 
Pilate  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  promised  Messianic  deliver- 
ance to  Israel,  few  names  and  claims  of  this  kind  have  been  specially 
;^Aot»T.M;   recorded,  yet  the  hints  in  the  New  Testament,'  and  the  referenoeSi 
^     '         however  guarded,  by  the  Jewish  historian,'  imply  the  appearance  ci 
iTr^t!^    many  such  seducers.   And  their  influence,  not  only  upon  Jews,  but  on 
^  **  ^ '  ^     Jewish  Christians,  might  be  the  more  dangerous,  that  the  latter  would 
naturally  r^ard  '  the  woes,'  which  were  the  occasion  of  their  preten- 
sions, as  the  judgments  which  would  usher  in  the  Advent  of  their 
Lord.      Against  such  seduction  they  must  be  peculiarly  on  their 

>  ipx^i  ii^Ump,  St.  Matt.  zziv.  8,  and  so  possibility  (the  birth-woes  of  the  eiidX 

aooordiDg  to  thebetterreadiogalsoin  St.  but  it  must  be  xemembered  that  these 

Mark.  *  travail-pains  *  are  the  Judgments  on  Jem- 

*  Qenerally,  indeed,  these  are  regarded  salem,  or  else  on  the  woild,  wlddi  are  tm 

as  *  the  birth-woes '  of  '  the  end.*    But  usbor  in  t^e  oew — to  preoedo  its  blitli, 
IMs  90t  onl^  implies  a  logical   im«  ^ 
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guard.     So  fisff  for  the  *  things '  connected  with  the  destraction  of    CHAP. 
Jerasalem  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.     Bnt,        TI 
taking  a  wider  and  cosmic  view,  they  might  also  be  misled  by  either  '      ' 
romonrs  of  war  at  a  distance,  or  by  actual  warfare,^  so  as  to  believe 
that  the  dissdntion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  with  it  the  Advent 
of  Christ,  was  at  hand.*'    This  also  would  be  a  misapprehension,  ^blum^ 
grievously  misleading,  and  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Although  primarily  applying  to  them,  yet  alike  the  peculiarly 
Judaic,  or,  it  might  be  even  Christian,  and  the  general  cosmic 
Bouroee  of  misappr^ension  as  to  the  near  Advent  of  Christ,  must 
not  be  limited  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  They  rather  indicate 
theee  twofold  grounds  of  misapprehension  which  in  all  ages  have 
misled  Christians  into  an  erroneous  expectancy  of  the  immediate 
Advent  of  Christ :  the  seductions  of  false  Messiahs,  or,  it  may  be, 
teachers,  and  violent  disturbances  in  the  political  world.  So  far  as 
Israel  was  concerned,  these  attained  their  climax  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion against  Rome  under  the  false  Messiah,  Bar  Kokhba,  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,^  although  echoes  of  similar  false  claims,  or  hope  of  them,  »ajv 
have  again  and  again  roused  Israel  during  the  night  of  these  many  ^^''^^ 
centuries  into  brief,  startled  waking.  And,  as  regards  the  more 
general  cosmic  signs,  have  not  Christians  in  the  early  ages  watched, 
not  only  the  wars  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  but  the  condition 
of  the  state  in  the  age  of  Nero,  the  risings,  turmoils,  and  threaten- 
ings;  and  so  onwards,  those  of  later  generations,  even  down  to  the 
commotions  of  our  own  period,  as  if  they  betokened  the  immediate 
Advent  of  Christ,  instead  of  marking  in  them  only  the  beginning  of 
the  birth-woes  of  the  new  ^  Age '  ? 

2.  From  the  warning  to  Christians  as  individualsy  the  Lord  next 
turns  to  give  admonition  to  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity. 
Here  we  mark,  that  the  events  now  described®  must  not  be  reerarded  •stiiAtt 
following,  with  strict  chronological  precision,  those  referred  to  in  andprndiei: 


the  previous  verses.  Rather  is  it  intended  to  indicate  a  general  nexus 
with  them,  so  that  these  events  begin  partly  before,  partly  during, 
«od  partly  after,  those  formerly  predicted.  They  form,  in  fisbct,  the 
continuation  of  the  'birth-woes.'  This  appears  even  from  the 
language  used.  Thus,  while  St.  Matthew  writes :  '  Then '  (t((t£,  at 
that  time)  *  shall  they  deliver  you  up,'  St.  Luke  places  the  persecu- 

'  Of  fooh  wan  and  nim(rars  of  wars  been  identified   with    Anti-Christ,  and 

not  onlj  Jim^kuif  bat  the  Boman  his-  how  the  Church  then  expected  the  imme- 

1^T<— »«^  haTCi  miioli  to  say  about  that  diate  return  of  Christ;  nay,  in  all  ages, 'the 

iima.    866  the  Ocxmiiieotaries.  Bnd'  has  been  associated  wi^  ttonbleaiii 

■  .W6  know  how  penistently  Noio  hai  *tb6  Bomaa  Smpiie.' 
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BOOK     tions  ^  betSoM  all  thete  tkiiigs;  '^  wUk  St.  Murk,  wko  veporls  Am 
V        part  of  the  Dteooime  most  fblly,  omits  erefj  note  of  time^  ancl  onty 
•  8t.LnkB      emphaaifieft  the  admoaitiaB  whidli  the  fkot  eony^ys.^    As  regaids  the 
3ui-  IS         adiQOXiitioa  iteelf,  expressed  in  this  part  of  the  Loid^s  Diseourse,*  we 
zULa'*'^     notice  that,  as  formerly  to  individaals,  so  now  to  the  Churoh«  two 
zSr^9^     aoorces  of  danger  are  pointed  out :   interTidtj  from  heresieB  ('  false 
jand  ^leii  prophets ')  and  the  decay  of  faith,^  and  Ml^mia),  ftom  pereecatioiia, 
zziT.io-is    whether  Judaic  and  from  their  own  kin^dred,  or  from  ihe  secnlar 
powers  throughout  the  world.     But,  along  with  these  two  duigen, 
two  consoling  £Ebcts  are  also  pointed  out.     As  regards  the  perseoatioiifl 
in  prospect,  full  Divine  aid  is  promised  to  Christians — alike  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  Church.     Thus  all  care  and  fear  may  be  dismissed : 
their  testimony  shaU  neither  be  silenced,  nor  shaQ  the  Church  be 
suppressed  or  extinguished ;  but  inward  joyousness,  outward  perse- 
veranoe,  and  final  triumph,  are  secured  by  the  Presmce  of  tile  Risra 
Saviour  with,   and  the  felt  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Qhost  in  His 
Church.     And,  as  for  the  other  and  equally  consoling  Am^  :  desjHte 
the  persecution  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  the  End  eomelli  ^thk 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  tiie  iiihabited 
"^^^     earth  for  a  testimony  to  all  the  nations.*    This,  then,  is  really  the 
only  sign  of  ^  the  End '  of  the  present '  Age.' 

3.  From  these  general   predictions,  the  Lord  proceeds,  in  the 
xxiV^M.    ^^^  P*^^  ^^  *^^  Discourse,'  to  advertise  the  Disciples  of  tiie  great 
»|d,p^-;     historic  fact  immediately  before  them,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
MpMiaiiy      might  spring  from  it.     In  truth,  we  have  here  His  answ^  to  their 
1^  of  St.  question^  ^  When  shall  these  things  be  ? ' '  not,  indeed,  as  regards  the 
est  Matt.     vyheUj  but  the  what  of  them.     And  with  this  He  conjoins  the  present 
^^^' '         application  of  His  general  warning  regarding  fiilse  Christs,  given  in 
^▼T.4,s       the  first  part  of  this  Discourse.^    Tlie  fact  of  which  He  now,  in  this 
third  part  of  His  Discourse,  advertises  them,  is  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.     Its  twofold  dangers  would  be— -outwardly,   the  diffi- 
culties and  perils  which  at  that  time  would  necessarily  beset  m^ 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  infant-Church ;  and,  religioBsIy, 
the  pretensions  and  claims  of  fiJse  Christs  or  prophets  ftt  a  period 
when  alt  Jewish  thinking  and  expectancy  would  lead  men  to  antioipate 
the  near  Advent  of  the  Messiah.     There  can  be  no  question,  that 
fipom  both  these  dangers  the  warning  of  the  Lord  delivered  the 
Church.     As  directed  by  Him,  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
fled  at  an  early  period  of  the  siege^  of  Jerusalem  to  Te&Sk,  whAe 

^  So  JkueMwCHiBt.  Bool.  ill.  5)  relates      68  A.D.    Oymp.  alpQ  /i«.  War  iii  9L  I 
thattheChrlstiaiisof  JndnafledtoFlBlla,      v.  10.  L 
on  tbt  northsn  boundaiy  of  Penea»  in 
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the  words  in  which  He  had  told  that  Hifl  Coming  would  not  be  in     CHAP, 
aecreti  but  wi€h  the  brightness  of  that  lightning  which  shot  acroBB        VI 
the  sky,  preyented  not  only  their  being  deceived,  but  perhaps  even  the  '      '      ' 
record,  if  not  the  rise  of  many  who  otherwise  would  have  deceived 
them.     As  for  Jerusalem,  the  prophetic  vision  initially  fulfilled  in  the 
days  of  Antiochus  *  would  once  more,  and  now  fully,  beoome  reality,  *  >  ic^a  tl 
and  the  abomination  of  desolation '  stand  in  the  Holy  Place.     Thisi 
together  with  tribulation  to  Israel,  unparalleled  in  the  terrible  past  of 
its  history,  and  unequalled  even  in  its  bloody  future.     Nay,  so  dread- 
ful would  be  the  persecution,  that,  if  Divine  mercy  had  not  interposed 
for  the  sake  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  whole  Jewish  race  that  in*- 
habited  the  land  would  have  been  swept  away.^     But  on  the  morrow  ^  ic*^ 
of  that  day  no  new  Maccabee  would  arise,  no  Christ  come,  as  Israel 
fondly  hoped ;  but  over  that  carcase  would  the  vultures  gather ;  ®  and  *  ▼«<  w 
so  through  all  the  Age  of  the  Gentiles,  till  converted  Israel  should 
raise  the  welcoming  shout :  '  Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name 
of  the  Lord ! ' 

4.  ^The  Age  of  the  (^entiles,  '  the  end  of  the  Age,'  and  with  it  *rr.n-9i 
the  new  allegiance  of  His  now  penitent  people  Israel ;  '  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven,'  perceived  by  them ;  the  conversion  o£  all 
the  world,  the  Coming  of  Christ,  the  last  Trumpet,  the  Resurrection 
of  the  dead — such,  in  most  rapid  sketch,  is  the  outline  which  the  Lord 
draws  of  His  Coming  and  the  End  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  had  been  the  second  question  of 
the  disciples.*    We  again  recall,  that  the  disciples  did  not,  indeed,  '^^'^ 
oonld  not  have  connected,  as  immediately  subsequent  events,  the  de- 
atmction  of  Jerusalem  and  His  Second  Coming,  since  He  had  expressly 
placed  between  them  the  period — apparently  protracted — of  His 
▲beenoe,' with  the  many  events  that  were  to  happen  in  it — notably,  '«ijlw,» 
tbe  preadiing  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  inhabited  earth.'   Hitherto  '  ^^^'  ^^ 
tbe  Lord  had,  in  His  Discourse,  dwelt  in  detail  only  on  those  events 
which  would  be  fulfilled  before  this  generation  should  pass.^     It  had  ^r^z.u 
been  for  admonition  and  warning  that  He  had  spoken,  not  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity.     It  had  been  prediction  of  the  immediate 
fiitwe  for  practical  purposes,  with  such  dim  and  general  indication  of 
tbe  more  distant  future  of  the  Church  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to 

'  Tbe  qiiotatioii  from  DaD.  ix.  27  is  expression  in  the  general  sense  in  which 

nrtliwr  a  nteial  tmialatioii  of  the  original,  the  Jews  took  it,  that  the  heathen  power 

nor  a  repcodnctioD  of  the  LXX.    The  (Borne,  the   abominable)   would    bring 

totmer  would  be: 'And  apon  the  wing  [or  desolation—lay   the    city   and  Temple 

ooner]  at  tibe  abominations  the  destroyer.*  waste. 
Oar  Lofd  lakee  the  well-known  fiiblicsl 
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mark  her  position  in  the  world  as  one  of  persecatioiiy  wiih  promise, 
however,  of  His  Presence  and  Help ;  with  indication  also  of  her  work 
in  the  world,  to  its  iermintia  ad  quem — the  preaching  of  the  Gk)spel  of 
the  Kingdom  to  all  nations  on  earth. 

More  than  this  concerning  the  future  of  the  Church  could  not 
have  been  told  without  defeating  the  veiy  object  of  the  admonition 
and  warning  which  Christ  had  exclusively  in  view,  when  answering 
the  question  of  the  disciples.  Accordiugly,  what  follows  in  ver.  29, 
describes  the  history,  not  of  the  Church — ^far  less  any  visible  physical 
signs  in  the  literal  heavens — but,  in  prophetic  imagery,  the  history  of 
the  hostile  powers  of  the  world,  with  its  lessons.  A  constant  succes- 
sion of  empires  and  dynasties  would  characterise  politically — and  it 
is  only  the  political  aspect  with  which  we  are  here  concerned — ^the 

xl^^*'"  whole  period  after  the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  State.^  Immediately 
after  that  would  follow  the  appearance  to  Israel  of  the  ^  Sign '  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  and  with  it  the  conversion  of  all  nations  (as 
previously  predicted),^  the  Coming  of  Christ,*  and,  finaUy,  the  blast 
of  the  last  Trumpet  and  the  Resurrection.* 

5.  From  this  rapid  outline  of  the  ftiture  the  Lord  once  more 
turned  to  make  present  application  to  the  disciples ;  nay,  application, 
also,  to  all  times.  From  the  fig-tree,  under  which,  on  that  spring- 
afternoon,  they  may  have  rested  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  were 

•TT.  ss,  u  to  learn  a  *  parable.'  •  We  can  picture  Christ  taking  one  of  its  twigs, 
just  as  its  softening  tips  were  bursting  into  young  leaf.  Surely,  this 
meant  that  summer  was  nigh — not  that  it  had  actually  come.  The 
distinction  is  important.  For,  it  seems  to  prove  that '  all  these  things,' 
which  were  to  indicate  to  them  that  it  *  was  near,  even  at  the  doors, 
and  which  were  to  be  ftilfiUed  ere  this  generation  had  passed  away, 
could  not  have  referred  to  the  last  signs  connected  with  the  immediate 

»VT.  »-»i  Advent  of  Christ,'  but  must  apply  to  the  previous  prediction  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth.  At  the 
same  time  we  again  admit,  that  the  language  of  the  Synoptists  seems 
to  indicate,  that  they  had  not  clearly  understood  the  words  of  the 
Lord  which  they  reported,  and  that  in  their  own  minds  they  had 
associated  the  ^  last  signs '  and  the  Advent  of  Christ  with  the  fidl  of 
the  City.  Thus  may  they  have  come  to  expect  that  Blessed  Advent 
even  in  their  own  days. 

n.  It  is  at  least  a  question,  whether  the  Lord,  while  distinctly 

>  Not  as  in  the  R.V.  'He*    It  can  (not    as  Meyer   would  render    Mf«s» 

scarcely  be  supposed  that  Christ  would  'harvest').    In  St.  Luke  *^   81  it  if 

speak  of  Himself  in  the  third  person.  paiBphraaed  *  the  Kingdom  of  God.' 
Thib  subject  is  evidently  'the  summer' 
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indicatizig  these  facts,  had  intended  to  remove  the  doubt  and  on-     CHAP, 
oertainty  of  their  snccession  from  the  minds  of  His  disciples.    To        VI 
have  done  so  would  have  necessitated  that  which,  in  the  opening  ^    ' 
sentence  of  the  Second  Division  of  this  Discourse,*  He  had  expressly  xxIt.  wto 
declared  to  lie  beyond  their  ken.     The  '  when ' — the  day  and  the  hour 
pf  His  Coming — was  to  remain  hidden  fix)m  men  and  Angels.**    Nay,  *^  mjo. 
even  the  Son  Himself — as  they  viewed  Him  and  as  He  spake  to  them 
^knew  it  not.*     It  formed  no  part  of  His  present  Messianic  Mission, 
nor  subject  for  His  Messianic  Teaching.     Had  it  done  so,  all  the 
teaching  that  follows  concerning  the  need  of  constant  watchfulness, 
and  the  pressing  duty  of  working  for  Christ  in  faith,  hope,  and  love— 
with  purity,  self-denial,  and  endurance — would  have  been  lost.     The 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  Church :  with  loins  girt  for  work,  since  the 
time  was  short,  and  the  Lord  might  come  at  any  moment ;  with  her 
hands  busy ;  her  mind  faithful ;  her  bearing  self-denying  and  devoted  ; 
her  heart  full  of  loving  expectancy ;  her  face  upturned  towards  the 
Sun  that  was  so  soon  to  rise ;  and  her  ear  straining  to  catch  the  first 
notes  of  heaven's  song  of  triumph — all  this  would  have  been  lost ! 
What  has  sustained  the  Church  during  the  night  of  sorrow  these 
many  centuries;  what  has  nerved  her  with  courage  for  the  battle, 
with  steadfastness  to  bear,  with  love  to  work,  with  patience  and  joy 
in  disappointments — ^would  all  have  been  lost !     The  Church  would 
not  have  been  that  of  the  New  Testament,  had  she  known  the  mystery 
of  that  day  and  hour,  and  not  ever  waited  as  for  the  immediate 
Coming  of  her  Lord  and  Bridegroom. 

And  what  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  has  been,  and  is, 
that  her  Lord  and  Master  made  her,  and  by  no  agency  more  effectually 
than  by  leaving  undetermined  the  precise  time  of  His  Return.  To 
tihe  world  this  would  indeed  become  the  occasion  for  utter  carelessness 
and  practical  disbelief  of  the  coming  Judgment.*^  As  in  the  days  of  •▼▼.»  ^ 
l^oah  the  long  delay  of  threatened  judgment  had  led  to  absorption  in 
the  ordinary  engagements  of  life,  to  the  entire  disbelief  of  what  Noah 
had  preached,  so  would  it  be  in  the  future.  But  that  day  would 
oome  certainly  and  unexpectedly,  to  the  sudden  separation  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  daily  business  of  life,  of  whom  one 
might  be  taken  up  (Trapakafi/SdveraL,  ^  received '),  the  other  left  to 
the  destruction  of  the  coming  Judgment.^  *rr,4Xi,4^ 

But  this  very  mixture  of  the  Church  with  the  world   in  the 
ordinazy  avocations  of  life  indicated  a  great  danger.     As  in  all  such, 

*  Tbe  oipronlop  does  not,  of  coarse,     the  Christy  sach  as  they  saw  Him,  in  His 
jete  to  CSofcift  In  His  Diyinitj,  bat  to     Messianic  capacity  and  office. 

•  «  2 
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BOOK     the  remedy  which  the  Lord  would  set  befote  ub  is  not  negative  ia 
V        the  avoidance  of  certain  things,  bat  positive.*    We  shall  best  suoceed, 

^  '  not  by  going  out  of  the  world,  but  by  being  watchful  in  it,  and  keep- 
ing iresh  on  our  hearts,  as  well  as  on  our  minds,  the  fact  that  He  is 
our  Lord,  and  that  we  are,  and  always  most  lovingly,  to  look  and 
long  for  His  Return.  Otherwise  twofold  damage  might  come  to  uji. 
Not  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Lord  in  the  night-time  (which  is  the 
most  unlikely  for  His  Coming),  we  might  go  to  sleep,  and  the  Enemy, 

►stM^t.  taking  advantage  of  it,  rob  us  of  our  peculiar  treasure.**  Thus  the 
Church,  not  expecting  her  Lord,  might  become  as  poor  as  the  worid. 
This  would  be  loss.  But  there  might  be  even  worse.  According  to 
the  Master's  appointment,  each  one  had,  during  Christ's  absence,  his 
work  for  Him,  and  the  reward  of  grace,  or  else  the  punishment  of 
neglect,  were  in  assured  prospect.  The  faithful  steward,  to  whom 
the  Master  had  entrusted  the  care  of  His  household,  to  supply  His 
servants  with  what  was  needful  for  their  support  and  work,  would,  if 
found  faithful,  be  rewarded  by  advancement  to  far  larger  and  more 
responsible  work.  On  the  other  hand,  belief  in  the  delay  of  Ihe 
Lord's  Return  would  lead  to  neglect  of  the  Master's  work,  to  nni^lch- 

•Ter.46,end  fiilne&s,  tyranny,  self-indulgence,  and  sin.®  And  when  the  Lord 
suddenly  came,  as  certainly  He  would  come,  there  would  be  not  only 
loss,  but  damage,  hurt,  and  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  hypocrites. 

«Ter.4s        Hence,  let  the  Church  be  ever  on  her  watch,*  let  her  ever  be  in 

ver.  44  readiness !  •  And  how  terribly  the  moral  consequences  of  mireadi- 
ness,  and  the  punishment  thr  atened,  have  ensued,  the  history  of  the 
Church  during  these  eighteen  centuries  has  only  too  often  and  too 
sadly  shown.^ 

>  The  Parable  in  St.  Luke  xii.  35-48  is     unnecessary  to  enter  in  detail  nfiOA  iti 
BO  closely  parallel  to  this,  that  it  seems     oonsideiation. 
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OHAFTBR  Vn. 
ifnme  of  tbe  tbxbs>  iult  m  passion-week — on  the  mount  of  ouyxb 

— ^LASr  PABABLBB  :  TO  THE  DISOIPLBS  OONCERNINQ  THE  LAST  THINGS — 
THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TEN  VIRGINS — THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TALENTS — 
SUPPLRMENTART  PARABLE  OF  THE  MINAS  AND  THE  KING's  RECKONING 
WITH  HIB  BKBYANTB  AND  HIS  REBELLIOUS  CITIZENB. 

(■k  Matt  ZZ7. 1-18 ;  SI  Matt  zzy.  14>80  ;  6t  Luke  zix.  11-2S.) 

1«  Afi  might  have  been  expected,  the  Parables  oonoeming  the  Last     CHAP. 
Things  are  closely  connected  with  the  Discourse  of  the  Last  Things,       m 
which  Christ  had  just  spoken  to  His  Disciples.    In  fact,  that  of  the  ^"^"^    " 
Ten  Virgins,  which  seems  the  fullest  in  manynsided  meaning,  is,  in 
ite  main  object,  only  an  illustration  of  the  last  part  of  Christ's  Dis- 
oonrae.*    Its  great  practical  lessons  had  been:  the  unexpectedness  •st.Matt. 
of  the  Lord's  Coming ;  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
delay ;  and  the  need  of  personal  and  constant  preparedness,     Simi- 
lady,  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  may,  in  its  great  outlines,  be 
thus  summarised:  Be  ye  personally  prepared;  be  ye  prepared  for 
any  length  of  time ;  be  ye  prepared  to  go  to  Him  directly. 

Before  proceeding,  we  mark  that  this  Parable  also  is  connected 
with  those  that  had  preceded.  But  we  notice  not  only  coimection, 
but  progression.  Indeed,  it  would  be  deeply  interesting,  alike 
historically  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  Christ's  teaching, 
bat  especially  as  showing  its  internal  unity  and  development,  and 
the  credibility  of  the  Gk>spel-narrative8,  generally  to  trace  this  con- 
nection and  progress.  And  this,  not  merely  in  the  three  series  of 
Parables  whidi  mark  the  three  stages  of  His  History — ^the  Parables 
of  the  Founding  of  the  Kingdom,  of  its  Character,  and  of  its  Con- 
summatioii — ^but  as  regards  the  Parables  themselves,  that  so  the 
fint  might  be  joined  to  the  last  as  a  string  of  heavenly  pearls.  But 
this  lies  beyond  our  task.  Not  so,  to  mark  the  connection  between 
the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  and  that  of  the  Man  without  the 
Weddiog-Gannent, 

lika  tbe  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  it  had  pointed  to  the 
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BOOK     future.     If  the  exclasion  and  paniBliment  of  the  Unprepared  Gnest 
V        did  not  primarily  refer  to  the  Last  Day,  or  to  the  Retom  of  Christ, 

*  '  ~^  but  perhaps  rather  to  what  would  happen  in  death,  it  pointed,  at 
least  secondarily,  to  the  final  consummation.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  this  final  consummation  is  the 
primary  point.  So  far,  then,  there  is  both  connection  and  advance. 
Again,  from  the  appearance  and  the  fate  of  the  Unprepared  Guest  we 
learned,  that  not  every  one  who,  following  the  Gospel-call,  comes  to 
the  Gospel-feast,  will  be  allowed  to  partake  of  it ;  but  that  God  will 
search  and  try  each  one  individually.  There  is,  indeed,  a  society 
of  guests — the  Church;  but  we  must  not  expect  either  that  the 
Church  will,  while  on  earth,  be  wholly  pure,  or  that  its  purification 
will  be  achieved  by  man.  Each  guest  may,  indeed,  come  to  the 
banqueting-hall,  but  the  final  judgment  as  to  his  worthiness  belongs 
to  God.  Lastly,  the  Parable  also  taught  the  no  less  important 
opposite  lesson,  that  each  individual  is  personally  responsible;  that 
we  cannot  shelter  ourselves  in  the  community  of  the  Church,  but 
that  to  partake  of  the  feast  requireth  personal  and  individual  prepa- 
ration. To  express  it  in  modem  terminology :  It  taught  Churchism  as 
against  one-sided  individualism,  and  spiritual  individualism  as  against 
dead  Churchism.  All  these  important  lessons  are  carried  forward  in 
the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  If  the  union  of  the  Ten  Virgins  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Bridegroom,  and  their  a  priori  claims 
to  enter  in  with  Him — which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  historical  data 
and  necessary  premisses  in  the  Parable — point  to  the  Church,  the 
main  lessons  of  the  Parable  are  the  need  of  individual,  personal, 
and  spiritual  preparation.  Only  such  will  endure  the  trial  of  the 
long  delay  of  Christ's  Coming;  only  such  will  stand  that  of  an 
immediate  summons  to  meet  the  Christ. 

It  is  late  at  even — the  world's  long  day  seems  past,  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Bridegroom  must  be  near.  The  day  and  the  hour 
we  know  not,  for  the  Bridegroom  has  been  far  away.  Only  this- we 
know,  that  it  is  the  Evening  of  the  Marriage  which  the  Bridegroom 
had  fixed,  and  that  His  word  of  promise  may  be  relied  upon.  There- 
fore all  has  been  made  ready  within  the  bridal  house,  and  is  in 
waiting  there ;  and  therefore  the  Virgins  prepare  to  go  forth  to  meet 
Him  on  His  Arrival.  The  Parable  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Bridegroom  is  not  in  the  town,  but  somewhere  far  away ;  so  that  it 
cannot  be  known  at  what  precise  hour  He  may  arrive.  But  it  is 
known  that  He  will  come  that  night ;  and  the  Virgins  who  are  to 
meet  Him  haye  gathered — presumably  in   the  house  where  tba 
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Marriage  is  to  take  place-— waiting  for  the  sammons  to  go  forth  and     CHAP, 
welcome  the  Bridegroom.     The  common  mistake,  that  the  Virgins       VII 
are  represented  in  Terse  1  as  having  gone  forth  on  the  road  to  meet  ^—  -    ' ' 
the  Bridegroom,  is  not  only  irrational — since  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  they  would  all  have  fallen  asleep  by  the  wayside,  and  with  lamps 
in  their  hands — bat  incompatible  with  the  circumstance,*  that  at  •st.iiatt. 
midnight  the  cry  is  suddenly  raised  to  go  forth  aAd  meet  Him.     In  "^' 
these  circainstances,   no  precise  parallel  can  be  derived   from   the 
ordinary  Jewish   marriage-processions,  where  the   bridegroom,  ac- 
companied by  his  groomsmen  and  friends,  went  to  the  bride's  house, 
and  thence  conducted  the  bride,  with  her  attendant   maidens   and 
friends,  into  his  own  or  his  parents'  home.     But  in  the  Parable,  the 
Bridegroom  comes  from  a  distance  and  goes  to  the  bridal  house. 
Accordingly,  the  bridal  procession  is  to  meet  Him  on  His  Arrival, 
and  escort  Him  to  the  bridal  place.     No  mention  is  made  of  the 
Bride,  either  in  this  Parable  or  in  that  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's 
Son.    This,  for  reasons  connected  with  their  application  :  since  in  the 
one  case  the  Wedding  Guests,  in  the  other  the  Virgins,  occupy  the 
place  of  the  Bride.      And  here  we  must  remind  ourselves  of  the 
general  canon,  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  a  Parable,  details  must 
not  be  too  closely  pressed.     The  Parables  illustrate  the  Sayings  of 
Christ,  as  the  Miracles  His  Doings ;  and  alike  the  Parables  and  the 
Miracles  present  only  one  or  another,  not  all  the   aspects  of  the 
tmth. 

Another  archsdological  inquiry  will,  perhaps,  be  more  helpful  to  our 
luderstanding  of  this  Parable.     The  *  lamps ' — not  *  torches  ' — wliich 
the  Ten  Virgins  carried,  were   of  well-known  construction.     They 
bear  in  Talmndic  writings  commonly   the  name   Lappidy   but  the 
Aramaised  form  of  the  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament  also  occurs 
aa  Lam/pad  and  Loumpedasy    The  lamps  consisted  of  a  round  re-  kjer.voiw 
oeptade  for  pitch  or  oil  for  the  wick.     This  was  placed  in  a  hollow  temtop  ** 
cup  or  deep  saucer — the  Beth  Shiqqiia^ — which  was  fastened  by  a  •Kei.iLs 
pointed  end  into  a  long  wooden  pole,  on  which  it  was  borne  aloft. 
According  to  Jewish  authorities,^  it  was  the  custom  in  the  East  to  « see  the 
carry  in  a  bridal  procession  about  ten  such  lamps.     We  have  the  less  ^^^  *^ 
reason  to  doubt  that  such  was  also  the  case  in  Palestine,  since,  ac- 
cording to  rubric,  ten  was  the  number  required  to  be  present  at  any 
cS&Od  or  ceremony,  such  as  at  the  benedictions   accompanying  the 
marriage-ceremonies.     And,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  supposed  in 
the  Parablei  Ten  Virgins  are  represented  as  going  forth  to  meet  the 
Bridegroom,  each  bearing  her  lamp. 


i 
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BOOK  The  first  point  whicli  we  mark  is,  that  the  Ten  Vii^ginB  htooght, 

▼  presamably  to  the  bridal  house,  ^  their  own '  lamps.*  Emphams  must 
be  laid  on  this.  Thus  much  was  there  of  personal  preparation  on  the 
part  of  all.  But  while  the  five  that  were  wise  brought  also  ^  ofl  in  the 
vessels ' '  [presumably  the  hollow  receptacles  in  which  the  lamp  proper 
stood},  the  five  foolish  Virgins  neglected  to  do  so,  no  doubt  expecting 
that  their  lamps  would  be  filled  out  of  some  common  stock  in  the 
house.  In  the  text  the  foolish  Virgins  are  mentioned  before  the  wise,* 
because  the  Parable  turns  on  this.  We  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  it.  The  Bridegroom  far  away  is  Christ, 
Who  is  come  for  the  Marriage-Feast  from  'the  far  country' — ^the 
Home  above — certainly  on  that  night,  but  we  know  not  at  what  hour 
of  it.  The  ten  appointed  bridal  companions  who  are  to  go  forth  to 
meet  Him  are  His  professed  disciples,  and  they  gather  in  the  bridal 
house  in  readiness  to  welcome  His  arrival.  It  is  night,  and  a 
marriages-procession  :  therefore,  they  must  go  forth  with  their  lamps. 
All  of  them  have  brought  their  own  lamps,  they  all  have  the  Christian, 
or,  say,  the  Church-profession  :  the  lamp  in  the  hollow  cup  on  the  top 
of  the  pole.  But  only  the  wise  Virgins  have  more  than  this — the  oil 
in  the  vessels,  without  which  the  lamps  cannot  give  their  light.  The 
Christian  or  Church-profession  is  but  an  empty  vessd  on  the  top 
of  a  pole,  without  the  oil  in  the  vessels.  We  here  remember  the 
words  of  Christ :  <  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
*st  icut  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  Which  is  in  heaven.'  *  Tte 
foolishness  of  the  Virgins,  which  consisted  in  this  that  they  had  omitted 
itqiuBonnqne,  to  bring  their  oil,  is  thus  indicated  in  the  text :  'All  they  which  [ainpef]  ^ 
qua  were  foolish,  when  they  brought  their  own  lamps,  brought  not  with 

them  oil : '  they  brought  their  own  lamps,  but  not  their  own  oil.  This 
(as  already  explained),  probably,  not  from  forgetfulness — for  they  could 
scarcely  have  forgotten  the  need  of  oil,  but  from  wilful  negleot,  in  the 
belief  that  there  would  be  a  common  stock  in  the  house,  out  of  which 
they  would  be  supplied,  or  that  there  would  be  sufficient  time  fbr  the 
supply  of  their  need  after  the  announcement  that  the  Bridegroom  was 
coming.  They  had  no  conception  either  of  any  personal  obligation  in 
this  matter,  nor  that  the  call  would  come  so  suddenly,  nor  yet  that 
there  would  be  so  little  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom 

*  The  better  reading  in  ver.  1,  and  ists  have  missed  the  deeper  meaning, 
again  in  ver.  7,  is  not  abrAp,  *  their/  but  '  In  ver.   2,  aocording  to  the  better 
^mrmm,  reading,  the  clauses  shoohl  be  invertod, 

*  The  word    oibrmf  in  ver.  4,  *  their  and,  as  in  ver.    S,  *the   fooUsb'    ficit 
vessels,'  is  probably  spurious.    In  both  mentioned. 

cases,  as  so  often,  the  *  improving '  copy- 
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and  *  the  oloaing  of  the  door/    And  so  they  deemed  it  not  necessary     ohap. 
to  undertake  what  moat  have  involved  both  trouble  and  carefulnesa —       Vli 
the  bringing  thaur  own  oil  in  the  hollow  vesaela  in  which  the  lamps  *      '"^ 
were  fixed. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  oil  was  not  carried 
in  separate  vesaels,  but  in  those  attached  to  the  lamps.  It  seema 
scarcely  likely  that  these  lamps  had  been  lighted  while  waiting  in 
the  bridal  house,  where  the  Yiigins  assembled,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
was  festively  illuminated.  Many  practical  objections  to  this  view 
will  readily  occur.  The  foolishness  of  the  five  Virgins  therefore  con- 
fliated,  iio(  (as  is  commonly  supposed)  in  iheir  wcmt  of  perseverance — 
aa  if  the  oil  had  been  consumed  before  the  Bridegroom  came,  and 
they  had  only  not  provided  themselves  with  a  sufficient  extra-supply 
--^''but  in  the  entire  aheettyoa  of  pareonal  preparationj^  having  brought 
no  oil  of  their  own  in  their  lamps.  This  corresponds  to  their  conduct, 
who,  belonging  to  the  Church— having  the  <  profession '—being  bridal 
oompanions  provided  with  lamps,  ready  to  go  forth,  and  expectiug  to 
ahajre  in  the  wedding  feast — neglect  the  preparation  of  grace,  personal 
conversion  and  holiness,  trusting  that  in  the  hour  of  need  the  oil  may 
be  supplied  out  of  the  common  stock.  But  they  know  not,  or  else 
heed  not,  that  every  one  must  be  personally  prepared  for  meeting  the 
Bridegroom,  that  tiie  call  will  be  sudden,  that  the  stock  of  oil  is  not 
oommon,  and  that  the  time  between  His  arrival  and  the  shutting  of 
the  door  will  be  awfully  brief. 

IV)r-^and  here  begins  the  second  scene  in  the  Parable — the 
interval  between  the  gathering  of  the  Virgins  in  readiness  to  meet 
Him  and  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom  is  much  longer  than  had  been 
anticipated.  And  so  it  came,  tiiat  both  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
Virgins  ^  slumbered  and  slept.'  Manifestly,  this  is  but  a  secondary 
trait  in  the  Pttrable,  chiefly  intended  to  accentuate  the  surprise  of 
the  sudden  announcement  of  the  Bridegroom.  The  foolish  Virgins 
did  not  ultimately  fhil  because  of  their  sleep,  nor  yet  were  the  wise 
reproved  for  it.  True,  it  was  evidence  of  their  weakness — but  then 
it  was  night;  all  the  world  was  asleep;  and  their  own  drowsiness 
might  be  in  proportion  to  their  former  excitement.  What  follows  is 
intended  to  bring  into  prominence  the  startling  suddenness  of  the 
Bridegroom's  Coming.  It  is  midnight — when  sleep  is  deepest-^ 
when  suddenly  'there  was  a  cry.  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh! 
Oome  ye  out  to  the  meeting  of  Him.     Then  all  those  Virgins  awoke, 

'  80  irgrtwlft^y  6W^i»  to  whom,  in  general,  we  wonkl  acknowledge  oor  obUgi^ 
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BOOK  and  prepared  (trimmed)  their  lamps/  This,  not  in  the  sense  of 
V  heightening  the  low  flame  in  their  lamps,  bat  in  that  of  hastily 
'  drawing  up  the  wick  and  lighting  it,  when,  as  there  was  no  oil  in  the 
vessels,  the  flame,  of  coarse,  immediately  died  out.  ^  Then  the  foolish 
said  unto  the  wise.  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  oar  lamps  are  going  out. 
But  the  wise  answered,  saying :  Not  at  all ' — ^it  will  never  *  suffice  for 
us  and  you !    Go  ye  rather  to  the  sellers,  and  buy  for  your  own  selves.' 

This  advice  must  not  be  regarded  as  given  in  irony.  The  trait 
is  introduced  to  point  out  the  proper  source  of  supply — to  emphasise 
that  the  oil  must  be  their  ovnij  and  also  to  prepare  for  what  follows. 
^  But  while  they  were  going  to  buy,  the  Bridegroom  came ;  and  the 
ready  ones  [they  that  were  ready]  went  in  with  Him  to  the  Marriage- 
Feast,  and  the  door  was  shut.'  The  sudden  cry  at  midnight :  ^  llie 
Bridegroom  cometh ! '  had  come  with  startling  surprise  both  to  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  Virgins ;  to  the  one  class  it  had  come  only  un- 
expectedly, but  to  the  other  also  unpreparedly.  Their  hope  of  B>i<iring 
or  borrowing  the  oil  of  the  wise  Virgins  being  disappointed,  the 
foolish  were,  of  course,  unable  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  And  while 
they  hurried  to  the  sellers  of  oil,  those  that  had  been  ready  not  only 
met,  but  entered  with  the  Bridegroom  into  the  bridal  house,  and  the 
door  was  shut.  It  is  of  no  importance  here,  whether  or  not  the  fooUsh 
Virgins  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  oil — although  this  seems  un- 
likely at  that  time  of  night — since  it  could  no  longer  be  of  any  pos- 
sible use,  as  its  object  was  to  serve  in  the  festive  procession,  which 
was  now  past.  Nevertheless,  and  when  the  door  was  shut,  those 
foolish  Virgins  came,  calling  on  the  Bridegroom  to  open  to  them. 
But  they  had  failed  in  that  which  could  alone  give  them  a  claim  to 
admission.  Professing  to  be  bridesmaids,  they  had  not  been  in  the 
bridal  procession,  and  so,  in  truth  and  righteousness,  He  oonld  only 
answer  from  within :  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.'  This, 
not  only  in  punishment,  but  in  the  right  order  of  things. 

The  personal  application  of  this  Parable  to  the  disciples,  which 
the  Lord  makes,  follows  almost  of  necessity.  '  Watch  therefore,  for 
ye  know  not  the  day,  nor  the  hour.' '  Not  enough  to  be  in  waiting 
with  the  Church ;  His  Coming  will  be  far  on  in  the  night ;  it  will  be 
sudden;  it  will  be  rapid:  be  prepared  therefore,  be  ever  and  per- 
sonally prepared!     Christ  will  come  when  least  expected — at  mid- 

>  M^hrorc.    See   Orimnit  ad  voc    But  want  of  better,  by  *  never.' 

it  is  impossible  to  give  the  full  force  of  '  The  clause  '  in  which  the  Son  of 

the  word.  Man  cometh '  is  spurious— an  early  gkn 

'  The  better  reading  is  oir  /lii,  which  crept  into  the  texi 
double  negation  J  have    rendered,  for 
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night — and  when  the  Chnrch,  having  become  accustomed  to  His     CHAP, 
long  delay,  has  gone  to  sleep.     So  sadden  will  be  His  Coming,  tbat       vil 
after  the  cry  of  announcement  there  will  not  be  time  for  anything  ^"    •    " 
bnt  to  go  forth  to  meet  Him ;  and  so  rapid  will  be  the  end,  that, 
ere  the  foolish  Virgins  can  return,  the  door  has  been  for  ever  closed. 
To  present  all  this  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  Parable  takes 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  first  between  the  foolish  and  the  wise  Virgins, 
in  which  the  latter  only  state  the  bare  truth  when  saying,  that  each 
has  only  sufficient  oil  for  what  is  needed  when  joining  the  marriage- 
procession,  and  no  one  what  is  superfluous.     lastly,  we  are  to  learn 
from  the  dialogue  between  the  foolish  Virgins  and  the  Bridegroom, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  the  day  of  Christ's  Coming  to  make  up  for 
neglect  of  previous  preparation,  and  that  those  who  have  failed  to 
meet  Him,  even  though  of  the  bridal  Virgins,  shall  be  finally  ex- 
duded  as  being  strangers  to  the  Bridegroom. 

2.  The  Parable  of  the  TalerUs — ^their  use  and  misuse^ — follows  •blumul 
cdoeely  on  the  admonition  to  watch,  in  view  of  the  sudden  and  certain 
Return  of  Christ,  and  the  reward  or  punishment  which  will  then  be 
meted  out.  Only  that,  whereas  in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  the 
reference  was  to  the  personal  staie,  in  that  of '  the  Talents '  it  is  to  the 
personal  work  of  the  Disciples.  In  the  former  instance,  they  are  por- 
trayed as  the  bridal  maidens  who  are  to  welcome  His  Betum ;  in  the 
latter,  as  the  servants  who  are  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

From  its  dose  connection  with  what  precedes,  the  Parable  opens 
almost  abruptly  with  the  words  :  '  For  [it  is]  like  a  Man  going  abroad, 
[who]  called  His  own  servants,  and  delivered  to  them  His  goods.'  The 
emphasis  rests  on  this,  that  they  were  His  own  servants,  and  to  act  for 
His  interest.  His  property  was  handed  over  to  them,  not  for  safe 
custody,  but  that  they  might  do  with  it  as  best  they  could  in  the  interest 
oT  their  Master.  This  appears  from  what  immediately  follows :  ^  and 
so  to  one  He  gave  five  talents  (about  1,1702.),  but  to  one  two  (about 
468Z.),  and  to  one  one  (= 6,000  denarii,  about  2342.),  to  each  according 
to  his  own  capability ' ' — that  is,  He  gave  to  each  according  to  his 
^padty,  in  proportion  as  He  deemed  them  severally  qualified  for  larger 
^smaller  administration.  ^  And  He  journeyed  abroad  straightway.' ' 
Having  entrusted  the  management  of  His  aflWrs  to  His  servants, 
according  to  their  capacity,  He  at  once  went  away. 

*  utrk  yV  0^  Mnfuw.  Ooehel  against  this  seem   to  me  quite 

9  Some    critiGa   and    the  RY.   have  oonvindne,  besides  the  fact  that  there  la 

diawn  the  wcod  *  atiaightway  *  to  the  no  cause  ror  thus  distingaishlng  the  first 

nest  venep  as  retoiing  to  the  activity  of  from  the  second  faithful  serraii^ 
tto  IM  MTfint.   Xlio  iviMons  vged  hy 
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ThHs  far  i?e  can  have  no  difficulty  in  ondentoidiiig  the  meaning 
of  the  Parable.  Our  Lord,  Who  has  left  oa  for  the  Eather^a  Homey 
is  He  Who  has  gone  on  the  journey  abroad,  and  to  His  own  aerTanta 
has  He  entrusted,  not  for  custody,  but  to  use  for  Him  in  the  time 
between  His  departure  and  His  return,  what  He  daima  aa  Hia  own 
<  goods/  We  must  not  limit  this  to  the  administration  of  Hia  Word, 
nor  to  the  Holy  Ministry,  although  these  may  have  been  pre* 
eminently  in  view.  It  refers  generally  to  all  that  a  man  has, 
wherewith  to  serve  Christ ;  for,  all  that  the  Qhristian  haa — hia  time^ 
money,  opportunities,  talents,  or  learning  (and  not  only  ^  the  Word  % 
is  Christ's,  and  is  entrusted  to  us,  not  for  custody,  but  to  trade  withal 
for  the  absent  Master — to  further  the  progress  of  Hia  Kingdom. 
And  to  each  of  us  He  gives  according  to  our  capacity  for  working*** 
mental,  moral,  and  even  physical — ^to  one  five,  to  another  two,  and  to 
another  one  ^  talent.'  This  capacity  for  work  liea  not  within  oar  own 
power ;  but  it  ts  in  our  power  to  use  for  Christ  whatever  we  may  have. 

And  here  the  characteristio  difference  appears.  *  He  that  received 
the  five  talents  went  and  traded  with  them,  and  made  other  five 
talents.  In  like  manner  he  that  had  received  the  twa  gained  ^  other 
two.'  As  each  had  received  according  to  hia  ability,  so  each  worked 
according  to  his  power,  as  good  and  faithful  servants  of  their  Lord. 
If  the  outward  result  was  different,  their  labour,  devotion,  and  fidth- 
ftilnesa  were  equal.  It  was  otherwise  with  him  who  had  leaat  to  do 
for  his  Master,  since  only  one  talent  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 
He  '  went  away,  digged  up  earth,  and  hid  the  money  of  hia  Lord.' 
The  prominent  fact  here  is,  that  he  did  not  employ  it  for  the  Master, 
as  a  good  servant,  but  shunned  alike  the  labour  and  the  responai- 
bility,  and  acted  as  if  it  had  been  some  stranger's,  and  not  hia  Loid'a 
property.  In  so  doing  he  was  not  only  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  but 
practically  disowned  that  he  was  a  servant  of  his  Lord.  Accordingly, 
in  contradistinction  to  .  the  servant  who  had  received  much,  two 
others  are  introduced  in  the  Parable,  who  had  both  received  com* 
paratively  little — one  of  whom  was  fidthful,  while  the  other  in  idle 
selfishness  hid  the  money,  not  heeding  that  it  was  '  hia  Lord'a.'  Thaa, 
while  the  second  servant,  although  less  had  been  entrusted  to  him, 
waa  as  faithful  and  conscientious  as  he  to  whom  much  had  been 
given,  and  while  both  had,  by  their  gain,  increased  the  posseaaiona 
of  their  Master,  the  third  had  by  his  conduct  rendered  the  money  of 
his  Lord  a  dead,  useless,  buried  thing. 

■  'ic^pSittfcr— in  the  case  of  the  first  it  was  hnh^w^tf,  although  •ven  Ifaaie 
is  probably  the  better  reading. 
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And  now  the  second  scene  opens.  ^  But  after  a  long  time  cometh  CHAt. 
tlie  Lord  of  those  seryants,  and  maketh  reckoning'  with  them.'  VII 
Hi©  notice  of  the  long  absence  of  the  Master  not  only  connects  *  "'  '^' 
this  with  the  Pamble  of  the  T^n  Virgins,  but  is  intended  to  show, 
that  the  delay  might  have  rendered  the  servants  who  traded  more 
careless,  while  it  also  increased  the  gnilt  of  him,  who  all  this  time 
had  not  done  anything  with  his  Master's  money.  And  now  the  first 
of  the  servants,  without  speaking  of  his  labour  in  trading,  or  his 
merit  in  ^  making '  money,  answers  with  simple  joyousness  :  ^  Lord, 
five  talents  deliveredst  Thou  unto  me.  See,  other  five  talents  have 
I  gained  besides.''  We  can  almost  see  his  honest  face  beaming 
with  delight,  as  he  points  to  his  Master's  increased  possession.  His 
approval  was  all  that  the  fiiithftil  servant  had  looked  for,  for  which  he 
had  toiled  during  that  long  absence.  And  we  can  understand,  how 
the  Mafiter  welcomed  and  owned  that  servant,  and  assigned  to  him 
meet  reward.  The  latter  was  twofdd.  Having  proved  his  faith^lness 
and  capacity  in  a  comparatively  limited  sphere,  one  much  greater 
would  be  assigned  to  him.  For,  to  do  the  work,  and  increase  the 
wealth  of  his  Master,  had  evidently  been  his  joy  and  privilege,  as 
well  as  hiB  duty.  Hence  also  the  second  pait  of  his  reward — ^that  of 
entering  into  tiie  joy  of  his  Lord — must  not  be  confined  to  sharing 
in  the  ftstive  meid  at  His  return,  still  less  to  advancement  &om  the 
position  of  a  servant  to  that  of  a  friend  who  shares  his  Master's 
lordship.  It  implies  &r  more  than  this:  even  satisfied  heart- 
aympalthy  with  the  aims  and  gains  of  his  Master^  and  participation 
in  them,  with  all  that  this  conveys. 

A  similar  result  followed  on  the  reckoning  with  the  servant  to 
whom  two  talents  had  been  entrusted.  We  mark  that,  although  he 
tx>Qld  only  speak  of  two  talents  gained,  he  met  his  Master  with  Jhe 
nine  finmk  joyou^ess  as  he  who  had  made  five.  For  he  had  been 
as  faithfbl,  and  laboured  as  earnestly  as  he  to  whom  more  had  been 
^ntrasted.  And,  what  is  more  important,  the  former  difference  be- 
tween the  two  servants,  dependent  on  greater  or  less  capacity  for 
work,  now  ceased,  and  the  second  servant  received  precisely  the  same 
welcome  and  enctiy  the  same  reward,  and  in  the  same  terms,  as  the 
first.  And  a  yet  deeper,  and  in  some  sense  mysterious,  truth  comes 
to  ns  ili  connection  with  the  words :  '  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
ftw  things,  I  will  set  thee  over  many  things.'  Surely,  then,  if  not  after 

*  0mmi^  XdyWf  ootdert,  Tel  oompooit,      in  the  text.    It  most  at  any  nte  bi 
m  iaa  oaamii.  supplied. 

•  liP  fllr^^houUb  I  think,  bs  letaioed 
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BOOK  death,  yet  in  that  other  '  dispensation/  there  mnst  be  work  to  do  for 
Christ,  for  which  the  preparation  is  in  this  life  by  fidthfbl  application 
"~  '  for  Him  of  what  He  has  entrusted  to  us — ^be  it  much  or  little.  This 
gives  quite  a  new  and  blessed  meaning  to  the  life  that  now  is — as 
most  truly  and  in  all  its  aspects  part  of  that  into  which  it  is  to  unfold. 
No ;  not  the  smallest  share  of  '  talents,'  if  only  fidthfully  used  for 
Christ,  can  be  lost,  not  merely  as  regards  His  acknowledgment,  but 
also  their  further  and  wider  employment.  And  may  we  not  suggest, 
that  this  may,  if  not  explain,  yet  cast  the  halo  of  His  purpose  and 
Presence  around  what  so  often  seems  mysterious  in  the  removal  of 
those  who  had  just  attained  to  opening,  or  to  full  usefulness,  or 
even  of  those  who  are  taken  from  us  in  the  early  mom  of  youth  and 
loveliness.  The  Lord  may  '  have  need '  of  them,  where  or  how  we 
know  not — and  beyond  this  working-day  and  working-world  there,  are 
^  many  things '  over  which  the  faithful  servant  in  little  may  be  '  set,' 
that  he  may  still  do,  and  with  greatly  enlarged  opportunities  and 
powers,  the  work  for  Christ  which  he  had  Icved  so  well,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  also  shares  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  third  servant,  whose  sad  tin&ith- 
fulness  and  failure  of  service  we  already,  in  some  measure,  understand. 
Summoned  to  his  account,  he  returned  the  talent  entrusted  to  him 
with  this  explanation,  that,  knowing  his  Master  to  be  a  hard  man, 
reaping  where  He  did  not  sow,  and  gathering  (the  com)  where  He  did 
not '  winnow,'  ^  he  had  been  afraid  of  incurring  responsibility,'  and 
hence  hid  in  the  earth  the  talent  which  he  now  restored.  It  needs 
no  comment  to  show  that  his  own  words,  however  honest  and  self- 
righteous  they  might  sound,  admitted  dereliction  of  his  work  and 
duty  as  a  servant,  and  entire  misunderstanding  as  well  as  heart- 
alienation  from  his  Master.  He  served  Him  not,  and  he  knew  Him 
not ;  he  loved  Him  not,  and  he  sjrmpathised  not  with  Him.  But, 
besides,  his  answer  was  also  an  insult  and  a  mendacious  pretext.  He 
had  been  idle  and  unwilling  to  work  for  his  Master.  If  he  worked 
it  would  be  for  himself.  He  would  not  incur  the  difficulties,  the 
self-denial,  perhaps  the  reproach,  connected  with  his  Master's  work. 
We  recognise  here  those  who,  although  His  servants,  yet,  fiom  self- 
indulgence  and  worldliness,  will  not  do  work  for  Christ  with  the  one 
talent  entrusted  to  them — ^that  is,  even  though  the  responsibility  and 
claim  upon  them  be  the  smallest ;  and  who  deem  it  sufficient  to  hide 

>  ZuurKOffiri(uy  here  in  the  same  sense  *  GoeM  exagg^erates  in  wappomog  that 

in  which  the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew  the  servant  had  done  so,  beoaaae  any 

n*lT   in    Bzek.    v.    2,    oomp.    Trommiui  possible  returns  for  the  mon^  would  not 

Conotnd.,  and  Orimm  ad  verb.  be  his  own,  but  the  ~~ 
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it  in  the  ground — ^not  to  lose  it — or  to  preserve  it,  as  they  imagine,  ^^'vt^' 
finom  being  used  for  evil,  without  using  it  to  trade  for  Christ.  The  ^  ,  ■* 
fiJseness  of  the  excuse,  that  he  was  afraid  to  do  anything  with  it — 
an  excuse  too  often  repeated  in  our  days — ^lest,  peradventure,  he 
might  do  more  harm  than  good,  was  now  fully  exposed  by  the 
Master.  Confessedly,  it  proceeded  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  E[im, 
as  if  He  were  a  hard,  exacting  Master,  not  One  Who  reckons  even 
the  least  service  as  done  to  Himself;  from  misunderstanding  also  of 
what  work  for  Christ  is,  in  which  nothing  can  ever  fail  or  be  lost ; 
and,  lastly,  from  want  of  joyous  sympathy  with  it.  And  so  the 
Master  put  aside  the  flimsy  pretext.  Addressing  him  as  a  '  wicked 
and  slothful  servant,'  He  pointed  out  that,  even  on  his  own  showing, 
if  he  had  been  afi^d  to  incur  responsibility,  he  might  have  '  cast ' 
(a  word  intended  to  mark  the  absence  of  labour)  the  money  to  '  the 
bankers,'  when,  at  His  return.  He  would  have  received  ELis  own,  '  with 
interest.'  Thus  he  might,  without  incurring  responsibility,  or  much 
labour,  have  been,  at  least  in  a  limited  sense,  faithful  to  his  duty  and 
trust  as  a  servant. 

The  reference  to  the  practice  of  lodging  money,  at  interest,  with 
ihe  bankers,  raises  questions  too  numerous  and  lengthy  for  full 
discussion  in  this  place.  The  Jewish  Law  distiufiniished  between  ir.andT^ 
'interest'  and  'increase'  (neshekh  and  tarbith)^  and  entered  into  «,  and  the 
many  and  intricate  details  on  the  subject.*  Such  transactions  were  etpeciarw 
forbidden  with  Israelites,  but  allowed  with  Gentiles.  As  in  Bome,  70»ao. 
the  business  of  'money-changers'  (argentariij  nummularit)  and 
that  of  'bankers'  (coUectariij  menstdarii)  seem  to  have  run  into 
each  other.  The  Jewish  '  bankers '  bear  precisely  the  same  name 
(8hulch€mij  men8tdariu8y  rpaire^lTqs).  In  Bome  very  high  interest 
seems  to  have  been  charged  in  early  times ;  by-and-by  it  was 
lowered,  till  it  was  fixed,  first  at  8^,  and  then  at  4^,  per  cent.  But 
these  laws  were  not  of  permanent  duration.  Practically,  usury  was 
unlimited.  It  soon  became  the  custom  to  charge  monthly  interest  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  a  month.  Yet  there  were  prosperous  times, 
as  at  the  dose  of  the  Bepublic,  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  so  low 
as  4  per  cent. ;  during  the  early  Empire  it  stood  at  8  per  cent. 
This,  of  course,  in  what  we  may  call  fair  business  transactions. 
Beyond  them,  in  the  almost  incredible  extravagance,  luxury,  and 
indebtedness  of  even  some  of  the  chief  historical  personages,  most 
usurious  transactions  took  place  (especially  in  the  provinces),  and 
tiial  by  people  in  high  position  (Brutus  in  Cyprus,  and  Seneca  in 
Britain).    Money  was  lent  at  12,  24,  even  48  per  cent.;  the 
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BOOK  biUs  bore  a  larger  sum  than  that  acttuJly  reoeived ;  and  tiie  intctfoil 
^  was  added  to  the  capital,  so  that  debt  and  interest  alike  greir. 
In  Greece  there  were  regular  State  banks,  while  in  Rome  Buch 
provision  was  only  made  under  exceptional  ciroumBtanoeB.  Nut 
unfrequently  the  twofold  business  of  money-changing  and  banking 
was  combined.  Such  'bankers'  undertook  to  make  payments,  to 
collect  moneys  and  accounts,  to  place  out  money  at  interest — in  short, 
all  the  ordinary  business  of  this  kind.*  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Jewish  bankers  of  Palestine  and  elsewhere  were  engaged  in 
the  same  undertakings,  while  the  dispersion  of  their  race  over  the 
world  would  render  it  more  easy  to  have  trusted  correspondents  in 
every  city.  Thus,  we  find  that  Herod  Agrippa  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  Alabarch  at  Alexandria  the  sum  of  20,000  drachms,  which 
was  paid  him  in  Italy,  the  commission  and  interest  on  it  amounting 
to  no  less  than  8J  per  cent.  (2,500  drachms).* 

We  can  thus  understand  the  allusion  to  *  tiie  bankers,*  with  whom 
the  wicked  and  unfaithful  servant  might  have  lodged  his  lord's  money, 
if  there  had  been  truth  in  his  excuse.  To  unmask  its  hollowness  is 
the  chief  object  of  this  part  of  the  Parable.  Accordingly,  it  must  not 
be  too  closely  pressed ;  but  it  would  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  Parable  to 
npply  the  expression  to  the  indirect  employment  of  money  in  the 
service  of  Christ,  as  by  charitable  contributions,  Ac.  But  the  great 
lesson  intended  is,  that  every  good  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ  must, 
whatever  his  circumstances,  personally  and  directly  use  such  talent 
as  he  may  have  to  make  gain  for  Christ.  Tried  by  this  test,  how 
few  seem  to  have  underst^xxl  their  relation  to  Christ,  and  how  cold  ha& 
the  love  of  the  Church  grown  in  the  long  absence  of  her  Lord ! 

But  as  regards  the  ^  unprofitable '  servant  in  the  Parable,  the 
Wv.^ll-known  punishment  of  him  that  had  come  to  the  Marriage-Feast 
without  the  wedding-garment   shall   await   him,   while   the   talent, 
which  he  had  failed  to  employ  for  his  master,  shall  be  entrusted  to 
him  who  had  shown  himself  most  capable  of  working.     We  need  not 
seek  an  elaborate  interpretation  for  this.     It  points  to  the  principle, 
equally  true  in  every  administration  of  God,  that  '  unto  every  one 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  be  placed  in  abundance ;  '  but 
as  to  him  that  hath  not,*  also  what  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away  ftom 
him.'     Not  a  cynical  rule  this,  such  as  the  world,  in  its  selfishness  or 
worship  of  success,  caricatures  it ;  nor  yet  the  worship  of  superior 


'  Comp.  Marqvardtt  Handb.  d.  Bom.  *  w%pura€v$i^9rmiu 

Iterth.  vol.  ▼.  2,  pp.  66-6S.  «  So     " 
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taree ;  bat  this,  that  faithful  use  for  Qod  of  every  capacity  will  ever     OHAP. 
open  firesh  opportnnities,  in  proportion  as  the  old  ones  have  been       ▼H 
nsedy  while  spiritual  unprofitableness  must  end  in  utter  loss  even  of         '    ^ 
that  which,  however  humble,  might  have  been  ueed,  at  one  time  or 
anothw,  for  God  and  for  good. 

S.  To  these  Parables,  that  of  the  King  who  on  His  return  makes 
reckoning  with  His  servants  and  His  enemies  may  be  regarded  as 
supplemental.  It  is  recorded  only  by  St.  Luke,  and  placed  by  him 
in  somewhat  loose  connection  with  the  conversion  of  Zacchasas.*  The  *?^.V*lS 
most  superficial  perusal  will  show  such  unmistakable  similarity  with 
the  Parable  of  ^  The  Talents,'  that  their  identity  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  the  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  remarkable  diver- 
gences in  detail,  some  of  which  seem  to  imply  a  different  standpoint 
from  which  the  same  truth  is  viewed.  We  have  also  now  the 
additional  feature  of  the  message  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  and  their  fate  in  consequence  of  it.  It  may  have  been  that 
Christ  spoke  the  two  Parables  on  the  two  different  occasions  men- 
tioned respectively  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew — the  one  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  other  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  yet  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  He  would,  within  a  few  days  of  telling 
the  Parable  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  have  repeated  it  in  almost  the  same 
words  to  the  disciples,  who  must  have  heard  it  in  Jericho.  This  objec- 
tion would  not  be  so  serious,  if  the  Parable  addressed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  disciples  (that  of  the  Talents)  had  been  afterwards 
repeated  (in  the  record  of  St.  Luke)  in  a  wider  circle,  and  not,  as 
according  to  the  Synoptists,  the  opposite.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
r^^ard  the  two  Parables  of  the  Talents  and  of  the  Pieces  of  Money  as 
substantially  the  same,  we  would  be  disposed  to  consider  the  recension 
by  St.  Matthew  as  the  original,  being  the  more  homogeneous  and 
compact,  while  that  of  St.  Luke  would  seem  to  combine  with  this 
anodier  Parable,  that  of  the  rebellious  citizens.  Perhaps  it  is  safest 
to  assume,  that,  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem,  when  His  adherents  (not 
merely  the  disciples)  would  naturally  expect  that  He  would  inaugurate 
His  Messianio  Kingdom,  Christ  may  have  spoken  the  latter  Parable, 
to  teach  them  that  the  relation  in  which  Jerusalem  stood  towards 
Him,  and  its  fate,  were  quite  different  from  what  they  imagined,  and 
that  His  Entrance  into  the  City  and  the  Advent  of  His  Kingdom 
would  be  separated  by  a  long  distance  of  time.  Hence  the  prospect 
before  them  was  that  of  working,  not  of  reigning ;  sfter  that  would 
the  reckoning  come,  when  the  faithful  worker  would  become  the 
trusted  ruler.    These  points  were,  of  coursci  closely  connected  with 
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the  lessons  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  and,  with  the  view  of  pre6ent« 
ing  the  subject  as  a  whole,  St.  Luke  may  have  borrowed  details  from 
that  Parable,  and  supplemented  its  teaching  by  presenting  another 
aspect  of  it. 

It  mast  be  admitted,  that  if  St.  Lnke  had  really  these  two 
Parables  in  view  (that  of  the  King  and  of  the  Talents),  and  wished 
to  combine  them  into  new  teaching,  he  has  most  admirably  welded 
them  together.  For,  as  the  Nobleman  Who  is  about  to  entrust  money 
to  His  servants,  is  going  abroad  to  receive  a  Kingdom,  it  was  possible 
to  represent  Him  alike  in  relation  to  rebellious  citizens  and  to  Hia  own 
servants,  and  to  connect  their  reward  with  His  *  Kingdom/  And  so 
the  two  Parables  are  joined  by  deriving  the  illustration  from  political 
instead  of  social  life.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  the 
Parable  contains  an  allusion  to  what  had  happened  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  when  his  son  Archelaus  hastened  to  Rome  to 
obtain  confirmation  of  his  father's  will,  while  a  Jewish  deputation 
followed  to  oppose  his  appointment — an  act  of  rebellion  which 
Archelaus  afterwards  avenged  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  The 
circumstance  must  have  been  still  fresh  in  popular  remembrance, 
although  more  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed.  But  if  otherwise, 
applications  to  Rome  for  installation  to  the  government,  and  popular 
opposition  thereto,  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence  amidst  the  quarrels 
and  intrigues  of  the  Herodians,  that  no  difficulty  could  have  been 
felt  in  understanding  the  allusions  of  the  Parable. 

A  brief  analysis  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  special  lessons  of  this 
Parable.  It  introduces  ^a  certain  Nobleman,'  Who  has  claims  to 
the  throne,  but  has  not  yet  received  the  formal  appointment  from 
the  suzerain  power.  As  He  is  going  away  to  receive  it.  He  deals  as 
yet  only  with  His  servants.  His  object,  apparently,  is  to  try  their 
aptitude,  devotion,  and  faithfulness ;  and  so  He  hands — not  to  each 
according  to  his  capacity,  but  to  all  equally^  a  sum,  not  large  (such 
as  talents),  but  small — to  each  a  '  mina,'  equal  to  100  drachms,  or 
about  3/.  5«.  of  our  money.  To  trade  vnth  so  small  a  sum  would,  of 
course,  be  much  more  difficult,  and  success  would  imply  greater 
ability,  even  as  it  would  require  more  constant  labour.  Here  we 
have  some  traits  in  which  this  differs  from  the  Parable  of  the  Talenta 
The  same  small  sum  is  supposed  to  have  been  entrusted  to  all,  in 
order  to  show  which  of  them  was  most  able  and  most  earnest,  and 
hence  who  should  be  called  to  largest  employment,  and  with  it  to 
greatest  honour  in  the  Kingdom.  While  '  the  Nobleman '  was  at 
the  court  of  His  suzerain,  a  deputation  of  His  feUow«<sitii6n8  anived 
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to  urge  this  resolntion  of  theirs :  '  We  will  not  that  this  One  reign 
over  us.'  It  was  simply  an  expression  of  hatred ;  it  stated  no  reason, 
and  only  urged  personal  opposition,  even  if  such  were  in  the  face  of 
the  personal  wish  of  the  sovereign  who  appointed  him  king. 

In  the  last  scene,  the  King,  now  duly  appointed,  has  returned  to 
His  country.  He  first  reckons  with  His  servants,  when  it  is  found 
that  all  but  one  have  been  faithful  to  their  trust,  though  with 
varying  success  (the  mina  of  the  one  having  grown  into  ten  ;  that  of 
anothes  into  five,  and  so  on).  In  strict  accordance  with  that  success 
is  now  their  further  appointment  to  rule — ^work  here  corresponding 
to  rule  there,  which,  however,  as  we  know  from  the  Parable  of  the 
Talents,  is  also  work  for  Christ :  a  rule  that  is  work,  and  work  that 
is  rule.  At  the  same  time,  the  acknowledgment  is  the  same  to  all 
the  fisdthful  servants.  Similarly,  the  motives,  the  reasoning,  and  the 
&te  of  the  unfSuthful  servant  are  the  same  as  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Talents.  But  as  regards  His  '  enemies,'  that  would  not  have  Him 
reign  over  them — ^manifestly,  Jerusalem  and  the  people  of  Israel — 
who,  even  after  He  had  gone  to  receive  the  Kingdom,  continued  the 
personal  hostility  of  their  ^  We  will  not  that  this  One  shall  reign  over 
nB ' — ^the  ashes  of  the  Temple,  the  ruins  of  the  City,  the  blood  of  the 
&thers,  and  the  homeless  wanderings  of  their  children,  with  the  Cain- 
carse  branded  on  their  brow  and  visible  to  all  men,  attest,  that  the 
King  has  many  ministers  to  execute  that  judgment  which  obstinate 
rebellion  must  surely  bring,  if  His  Authority  is  to  be  vindicated,  and 
HiB  Bule  to  secure  submission. 
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THE  FOURTU  DAY  IN  PASSION-WEEK — JESUS  OT  HIS  LAST  BABBATIO  BB9l 
BEFORE  HIS  AGONY,  AND  THE  SANHEDRISTB  IN  THEIB  UNREST — THE  BB* 
TRAY AL— JUDAS:  HIS  CHARACTER,   APOSTASY,  AND  END. 

(St.  Matt.  zzvL  U5, 14-16 ;  St.  liaik  xiv.  1, 2, 10, 11 ;  St  Luke  zxiL  1-6.) 

Fbom  the  record  of  Christ's  Sayings  and  Doings,  famished  by  St* 
Matthew,  we  turn  once  more  to  that  of  public  events,  as,  from  one  or 
another  aspect,  they  are  related  by  all  the  Evangelists.  With  the 
Discourses  in  the  Temple  the  public  Teaching  of  Christ  had  oome  to 
an  end ;  with  that  spoken  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  its  applica- 
tion in  the  Parables  of  the  '  Virgins '  and  the  ^  Talents,'  the  instmo- 
tion  of  the  disciples  had  been  concluded.  What  follows  in  His  inter- 
course with  Hid  own  is  iiarametic,^  rather  than  teaching,— exhortation, 
advice,  and  consolation :  rather,  perhaps,  all  these  combined. 

The  three  busy  days  of  Passion-Week  were  past.  The  day  befbrs 
that  on  which  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  to  be  slain,  with  all  that  was  to 
follow,  would  be  one  of  rest,  a  Sabbath  to  His  Soul  before  its  Great 
Agony.  He  would  refresh  Himself,  gather  Himself  up  for  the  terrible 
conflict  before  Him.  And  He  did  so  as  the  Lamb  of  God — ^meekly 
submitting  Himself  to  the  Will  and  Hand  of  His  Father,  and  so 
fulfilling  all  types,  &om  that  of  Isaac's  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah  to 
the  Paschal  Lamb  in  the  Temple ;  and  bringing  the  reality  of  all 
prophecy,  from  that  of  the  Woman's  Seed  that  would  crush  the 
Serpent's  head  to  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  fulness,  when 
its  golden  gates  would  be  flung  open  to  all  men,  and  Heaven's  own 
light  flow  out  to  them  as  they  sought  its  way  of  peace.  Only  two 
days  more,   as  the   Jews  reckoned   them* — ^that  Wednesday  and 

'  I  take  leave  to  introduce  a  term 
which  has  become  naturalised  in  German 
theological  literature.  There  is  no  other 
single  word  which  so  expresses  the 
ideas. 

'  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made, 
with  great  ingenuity,  by  the  Rev.  B.  S. 
Gmrhe^  of  Boxted.  to  show  that  only  the 


weekly  Sabbath  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, but  not  the  other  festive,  noryettho 
natural  days,  began  with  the  evening. 
The  admission  in  regard  to  Sabbaths  ai^ 
the  Day  of  Atonement  is,  in  the  absence  of 
any  qoalifying  remark  in  regard  to  thenit 
a  prima  faSa  aignment  against  the 
theory.    Bat  thezeu  mon  than  this.   IB 
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Thunday — and  at  its  Eren  the  Pasohal  Supper !  And  Jesus  knew  it  CHAP, 
well,  and  He  passed  that  day  of  rest  and  preparation  in  quiet  retire-  vm 
ment  with  His  disciples — perhaps  in  some  hollow  of  the  Mount  of 
Oliyes,  near  the  home  of  Bethany — speaking  to  them  of  His  Cruci- 
fixion on  the  near  Passover.  They  sorely  needed  His  words ;  they, 
rather  than  He,  needed  to  be  prepared  for  what  was  coming.  But 
what  Divine  calm,  what  willing  obedience,  and  also  what  outgoing  of 
love  to  them,  with  full  consciousness  of  what  was  before  Him,  to 
think  and  speak  of  this  only  on  that  day !  So  would  not  a  Messiah 
o[  Jewish  conception  have  acted ;  nay.  He  would  not  have  been  placed 
in  such  oircumstancea.  So  would  not  a  Messiah  of  ambitious  aims 
or  of  Jewish  Nationalist  aspirations  have  acted ;  He  would  have  done 
what  the  Sanhedrin  feared,  and  raised  a  ^  tumult  of  the  people,'  pre- 
pared for  it  as  the  multitude  was,  which  had  so  lately  raised  the 
Hosanna-cry  in  street  and  Temple.  So  would  a  disillusioned  enthu- 
Biast  not  have  acted ;  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  the  impending 
&te.  But  Jesus  knew  it  all — far  more  than  the  agony  of  shame  and 
Boffering,  even  the  unfathomable  agony  of  soul.  And  the  while  He 
thought  only  of  them  in  it  all.  Such  thinking  and  speaking  is  not 
that  of  Man — ^it  is  that  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  Qod,  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels. 

He  had,  indeed,  before  that,  sought  gradually  to  prepare  them  for 
what  was  to  happen  on  the  morrow's  night.     He  had  poinded  to  it  in 
dim  figure  at  the  very  opening  of  His  Ministry,  on  the  first  occasion 
that  He  had  taught  in  the  Temple,*  as  well  as  to  Nicodemus.'*    He  had  [j^/^*^ 
hinted  it,  when  He  spoke  of  the  deep  sorrow  when  the  Bridegroom  t  m  u 
would  be  taken  from  them,®  of  the  need  of  taking  up  His  Cross,**  of  J^*j,**^*^ 
the  fulfilment  in  Him  of  the  Jonah-type,®  of  His  Flesh  which  He  « z. » 
would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,'  as  well  as  in  what  might  have  J^Sf'j}?*'*' 
seemed  the  Parabolic  teaching  about  the  Good  Shepherd,  Who  laid  'stJoim 
down  His  life  for  the  Sheep,'  and  the  Heir  Whom  the  evil  husband-  ,  stJonnx 
men  cast  out  and  killed.^     But   He   had   also   spoken  of  it  quite  *^*^* 

.  ^  St.  Mattb 

directly — and  this,  let  us  specially  notice,  always  when  some  high-  zxits 
point  in  His  History  had  been  reached,  and  the  disciples  might  have 
been  carried  away  into  Messianic  expectations  of  an  exaltation  with- 
out humiliation,  a  triumph  not  a  sacrifice.   We  remember,  that  the  first 
occasion  on  which  He  spoke  thus  clearly  was  immediately  after  that 

OhnlL  68  a  it  is  noted,  in  connection  with  lasted  till  three   stars  became  visible 

offerings  that  as  in  the  history  of  the  Lastly,  and  most  important  in  regard  to 

Oreatioo  the  day  always  belonged  to  the  the  Passover,  it  is  distinctly  stated  (Jer. 

pvevioila  night  ('  one  day '),  it  was  always  Pes.  27  e,  below),  that  it  b^g;an  with  th« 

to  Im  recSoned  in  the  same  manner,  darkness  cm  the  14th  SImb. 
Jigifai.  la  Pm.  9  a  it  Is  stated  tlnl  tiM  dv 
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confession  of  Peter,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Chorch,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail ;  *  the  next,  after  descend^ 
ing  from  the  Meant  of  Transfiguration ;  ^  the  last,  on  preparing  to 
make  His  triumphal  Messianic  Entry  into  Jerusalem."  The  darker 
hints  and  Parabolic  sayings  might  have  been  misunderstood.  Even  as 
regarded  the  clear  predictions  of  His  Death,  preconceived  ideas  could 
find  no  room  for  such  a  fact.  Deep  veneration,  which  could  not  asso- 
ciate it  with  His  Person,  and  a  love  which  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  it,  might,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  words  was  past,  and  their 
immediate  fulfilment  did  not  follow,  suggest  some  other  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  prediction.  But  on  that  Wednesday  it  was  impos- 
sible to  misunderstand ;  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  doubt 
what  Jesus  said  of  His  near  Crucifixion.'  If  illusions  had  still  existed, 
the  last  two  days  must  have  rudely  dispelled  them.  The  triumphal 
Hosannas  of  His  Entry  into  the  City,  and  the  acclamations  in  the 
Temple,  had  given  place  to  the  cavils  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Scribes,  and  with  a  '  Woe '  upon  it  Jesus  had  taken  His  last  depar- 
ture from  Israels  Sanctuary.  And  better  far  than  those  rulers, 
whom  conscience  made  cowards,  did  the  disciples  know  how  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  adherence  of  the  '  multitude.'  And 
now  the  Master  was  telling  it  to  them  in  plain  words ;  was  calmly  con- 
templating it,  and  that  not  as  in  the  dim  future,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate present — at  that  very  Pjissover,  from  which  scarcely  two  days 
separated  them.  Much  as  we  wonder  at  their  brief  scattering  on 
His  arrest  and  condemnation,  those  htlmble  disciples  must  have  loved 


*  On  the  evidential  force  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Crucifixion,  I  must  refer 
to  the  singularly  lucid  and  powerful 
reasonimg  of  Dr.  Woife,  in  his  work  on 
•  The  Qospel  and  its  Witnesses  *  (London, 
1883,  Lecture  VL).  He  first  refers  to  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Crucitixion,  written  by  Apostles,  or 
by  friends  of  Apostles,  'the  writers  do 
not  shrink  from  describing  their  own 
conduct,  or  that  of  their  Master,'  with  a 
truthfulness  which  terribly  reflects  on 
their  constancy,  courage,  and  even  manli- 
ness. Dr.  IfVwtf'a  second,  argument  is  so 
clearly  put,  that  I  must  take  leave  to  trans- 
fer his  language  to  these  j^ages.  *  Christ 
crucified  was,  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul, 
"  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and 
unto  the  Greeks  foolishness."  It  was  a 
constant  reproach  to  Cliristians,  that 
they  worshipped  a  man  wlio  had  been  cru- 
cified as  a  malefactor.  Tlie  main  fact,  of 
course,  could  not  be  disguised.  But  that 
the  Evangelical  writers  should  have  so 
4iU|EenUj  praserred  what  might  other- 


wise   have    been    foxgotten  —  aU    the 
minute  circumstances  of  their  Master^ 
humiliation,  the  very  weakness  of  His 
flesh,  and  His  shrinking,  in  the  garden, 
from  the  cup  He  had  to  drink — aU  those 
marks,  in  fact,  of  His  human  weakness 
which  were  obliterated  by  His  Besonee- 
t  ion —this  is  an  instanoe  of  trathfnlness 
which  seems  at  least  incompatible  with 
any  legendary  origin  of  the  DArratives, 
at  a  time  when  our  Lord  was  oontem- 
plated  in  the  glory  of    His  Aaoension, 
and  of  His  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.     But   wlmtsoever   impreesioii    of 
truthfulness,  and  of  intense  reality  in 
detail,  is  thus  created  by  the  history  of 
the  Passion,  must  in  justice  be  allowc«l  to 
reflect  back  over  the  whole  preceding  hU' 
tory.'    The  argmnent  is  then  further  r  r- 
ried  out  ns  to  the  trnthfolness  of  wri.on 
who  could  so  speak  of  them^dves,  nnd 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  Christ^    r>at 
the  whole  sobjeot  should  be  studied  in 
the  connection  ixk  which  Ds.  Wm§  bM 
presented  ifci 
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Him  much  to  sit  around  Him  in  mournful  silence  as  He  thus  spake,     CHAP, 
and  to  follow  Him  unto  His  Dying.  vm 

But«to  one  of  them,  in  whose  heart  the  darkness  had  long  been  ^^      *    ^ 
gathering,  this  was  the  decisive  moment.    The  prediction  of  Christ, 
which  Judas  as  well  as  the  others  must  have  felt  to  be  true,  extin- 
guished the  last  glimmering  of  such  light  of  Christ  as  his  soul  had 
been  capable  of  receiving.     In  its  place  flared  up  the  lurid  flame  of 
hell.     By  the  open  door  out  of  which  he  had  thrust  the  dying 
Christ '  Satan  entered  into  Judas.'  •    Yet,  even  so,  not  permanently .**  ^^  j°^ 
It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted,  whether,  since  Gh)d  is  in  Christ,  such  can  t  st  john 
ever  be  the  case  in  any  human  soul,  at  least  on  this  side  eternity.  ^^^*^ 
Since  our  world's  night  has  been  lit  up  by  the  promise  from  Paradise, 
the  rosy  hue  of  its  morning   has  lain  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
deepening  into  gold,  brightening  into  day,  growing  into  midday- 
strength  and  evening-glory.      Since  God's  Voice  wakened  earth  by 
its  early  Christmas-Hymn,  it  has  never  been  quite  night  there,  nor  can 
it  ever  be  quite  night  in  any  human  soul.' 

But  it  is  a  terrible  night-study,  that  of  Judas.  We  seem  to  tread 
our  way  over  loose  stones  of  hot  molten  lava,  as  we  climb  to  the  edge 
of  the  crater,  and  shudderingly  look  down  its  depths.  And  yet  there, 
near  there,  have  stood  not  only  St.  Peter  in  the  night  of  his  denial, 
bat  mostly  all  of  us,  save  they  whose  Angels  have  always  looked  up 
into  the  Face  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  And  yet,  in  our  weakness, 
we  have  even  wept  over  them !  There,  near  there,  have  we  stood, 
not  in  the  hours  of  our  weakness,  but  in  those  of  our  sore  tempta- 
tion, when  the  blast  of  doubt  had  almost  quenched  the  flickering 
light,  or  the  storm  of  passion  or  of  self-will  broken  the  bruised  reed. 
But  He  prayed  for  us — and  through  the  night  came  over  desolate  moor 
and  stony  height  the  Light  of  His  Presence,  and  above  the  wild  storm 
rose  the  Voice  of  Him,  Who  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  Yet  near  to  us,  close  to  us,  was  the  dark  abyss  ;  and  we  can 
never  more  foiget  our  last,  almost  sliding,  foothold  as  wequitted  its  edge. 

A  terrible  night-study  this  of  Judas,  and  best  to  make  it  here,  at 
once,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  We  shall,  indeed,  catch  sudden 
glimpse  of  him  again,  as  the  light  of  the  torches  flashes  on  the 
traitor-fiu»  in  (Jethsemane ;  and  once  more  hear  his  voice  in  the 
assemblage  of  the  haughty,  sneering  councillors  of  Israel,  when  his 
feotfisJl  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Temple-halls,  and  the  clink 
of  those  thirty  accursed  pieces  of  silver  shall  waken  the  echoes,  wake 
also  the  dirge  of  despair  in  his  soul,  and  he  shall  flee  from  the  night 
of  his  soul  into  the  night  that  for  ever  closes  around  him.     But  all 

'  lllis  aspmd  trom  the  qnestiQa  of  the  exceptional  ain  against  the  Holy  Qhoal. 
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BOOK      this  as  rapidly  as  we  may  pass  from  it,  after  this  present  brief  study 
V        of  his  character  and  history. 

^  We  remember,  that  *  Jndas,  the  man  of  Kerioth,'  was,  so  Ce^  as  wa 

know,  the  only  disciple  of  Jesns  from  the  province  of  Judaea.  This 
circumstance ;  that  he  carried  the  bag,  i.e.  was  treasurer  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  small  common  stock  of  Christ  and  His  disciples ;  and 

t^^ohn  that  he  was  both  a  hypocrite  and  a  thief* — this  is  all  that  we  know 
for  certain  of  his  history.  From  the  circumstance  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  such  office  of  trust  in  the  Apostolic  community,  we  infer 
that  he  must  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  others  as  an  able  and 
prudent  man,  a  good  administrator.  And  there  is  probably  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  he  possessed  the  natural  gift  of  administration  or  of 
1  Oor.  xu.  <  government '  (jcvfiipvr}aLs)y  The  question,  why  Jesus  left  him  *  the 
bag '  after  He  knew  him  to  be  a  thief — which,  as  we  believe,  he  was 
not  at  the  beginning,  and  only  became  in  the  course  of  time  and  in 
the  progress  of  disappointment — is  best  answered  by  this  other: 
Why  He  originally  allowed  it  to  be  entrusted  to  Judas  ?  It  was  not 
only  because  he  was  best  fitted — probably,  absolutely  fitted — ^for  such 
work,  but  also  in  mercy  to  him,  in  view  of  his  character.  To  engage 
in  that  for  which  a  man  is  naturally  fitted  is  the  most  likely  means 
of  keeping  him  from  brooding,  dissatisfaction,  alienation,  and  eventual 
apostasy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  mostly 
all  our  life-temptations  come  to  us  from  that  for  which  we  have  most 
aptitude,  when  Judas  was  alienated  and  unfaithful  in  heart,  this  veiy 
thing  became  also  his  greatest  temptation,  and,  indeed,  hurried  him 
to  his  ruin.  But  only  after  he  had  first  failed  inwardly.  And  so, 
as  ever  in  like  circumstances,  the  very  things  which  might  have 
been  most  of  blessing  become  most  of  curse,  and  the  judgment  of 
hardening  fulfils  itself  by  that  which  in  itself  is  good.  Nor  could 
Hhe  bag'  have  been  afterwards  taken  from  him  without  both  ex.* 
posing  him  to  the  others,  and  precipitating  his  moral  destruction. 
And  so  he  had  to  be  left  to  the  process  of  inward  ripening,  till  all  was 
ready  for  the  sickle. 

This  very  gift  of  ^  government '  in  Judas  may  also  help  ns  to 
understand  how  he  may  have  been  first  attracted  to  Jeeos,  and 
through  what  process,  when  alienated,  he  came  to  end  in  that  terri- 
ble sin  which  had  cast  its  snare  about  him.  The  ^  gift  of  govern- 
ment' would,  in  its  active  aspect,  imply  the  desire  for  it.  From 
thence  to  ambition  in  its  worst,  or  selfish,  aspect,  there  is  only  a 
step — scarcely  that :  rather,  only  difierent  moral  premisses.'     Judas 


1  On  the  relation  between  ambition  and  oofVlOiiMtBib  geoinQy  and  in  tim  spedal 
eaie  of  Judss,  see  p.  77. 
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was  drawn  to  Jesus  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  he  belieyed  in  Him  OHAP. 
as  such,  possibly  both  earnestly  and  ardently ;  but  he  expected  that  VIII 
His  woald  be  the  success,  the  result,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  and  he  also  expected  personally  and  fully  to  share  in 
them.  How  deep-rooted  were  such  feelings  even  in  the  best,  purest, 
and  most  unselfish  of  Jesus'  disciples,  we  gather  from  the  request  of 
the  mother  c^  John  and  James  for  her  sons,  and  from  Peter's  question : 
'What  shall  we  have?'  It  must  have  been  sorrow,  the  misery 
(^  moral  loneliness,  and  humiliation,  to  Him  Who  was  Unselfishness 
Incarnate,  Who  lived  to  die  and  was  full  to  empty  Himself,  to  be 
associated  with  such  as  even  His  most  intimate  disciples,  who  in  this 
sense  also  could  not  watch  with  Him  even  one  hour,  and  in  whom,  at 
the  end  of  His  Ministry,  such  heaviness  was  mentally  and  morally 
the  outcrop,  if  not  the  outcome.  And  in  Judas  all  this  must  have 
been  an  hundredfold  more  than  in  them  who  were  in  heart  true  to 
Christ. 

He  had,  from  such  conviction  as  we  have  described,  joined  the 
movement  at  its  very  commencement.  Then,  multitudes  in  Galilee 
followed  His  Footsteps,  and  watched  for  His  every  appearance ;  they 
hong  entranced  on  His  lips  in  the  Synagogue  or  on  '  the  Mount ' ; 
they  flocked  to  Him  fix)m  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet;  they 
bcnre  the  sick  and  dying  to  His  Feet,  and  witnessed,  awestruck,  how 
conquered  devils  gave  their  testimony  to  His  Divine  Power.  It  was 
the  spring-time  of  the  movement,  and  all  was  full  of  promise — ^land, 
people,  and  disciples.  The  Baptist,  who  had  bowed  before  Him  and 
testified  to  Him,  was  still  lifting  his  voice  to  proclaim  the  near  King- 
dom. But  the  people  had  turned  after  Jesus,  and  He  swayed  them. 
And,  oh  I  what  power  was  there  in  His  Face  and  Word,  in  His  look 
and  deed.  And  Judas,  also,  had  been  one  of  them  who,  on  their 
early  Mission,  had  temporarily  had  power  given  him,  so  that  the  very 
devils  had  been  subject  to  them.  But,  step  by  step,  had  come  the 
disappointment.  John  was  beheaded,  and  not  avenged ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  withdrew  Himself.  This  constant  withdrawing,  whether 
from  enemies  or  fixnn  success — almost  amounting  to  flight — even 
when  they  would  have  made  Him  a  King ;  this  refusal  to  show  Him-^ 
self  openly^  either  at  Jerusalem,  as  His  own  brethren  had  taunted 
Him,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else;  this  uniform  preaching  of  dis- 
couragement to  them,  when  they  came  to  Him  elated  and  hopeful 
at  some  snocess;  this  gathering  enmity  of  Israel's  leaders,  and  His 
ibarked  avoidance  of,  or,  as  some  might  have  put  it.  His  &ilure  in 
taking  up  the  repeated  public  challenge  of  the  Pharisees  to  show  a 
ffgn  fimn  hMven;  last,  and  chief  of  all^  this  constant  and  growing 
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BOOK     reference  to  shame,  disaster,  and  death — what  did  it  all  mean,  if  nol 
V        disappointment  of  all  those  hopes  and  expectations  which  had  made 
Judas  at  the  first  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ? 

He  that  so  knew  Jesus,  not  ooly  in  His  Words  and  DeedSy  but  in 
His  inmost  Thoughts,  even  to  His  night-long  communing  with  God 
on  the  hill-side,  could  not  have  seriously  believed  in  the  coarse 
Pharisaic  charge  of  Satanic  agency  as  the  explanation  of  all.  Yet, 
from  the  then  Jewish  standpoint,  he  could  scarcely  have  found  it 
impossible  to  suggest  some  other  explanation  of  His  miraculous 
power.  But,  as  increasingly  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspect  d 
Christ's  Kingdom  must  have  become  apparent  to  even  the  dullest 
intellect,  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  Messianic  thooghts  and 
hopes  must  have  gone  on,  increasing  in  proportion  as,  side  by  side 
with  it,  the  process  of  moral  alienation,  unavoidably  connected  with 
his  resistance  to  such  spiritual  manifestations,  continued  and  in- 
creased. And  so  the  ment^  and  the  moral  alienation  went  on  toge- 
ther, affected  by  and  affecting  each  other.  And  if  we  were  pressed 
to  name  a  definite  moment  when  the  process  of  disintegration,  at 
least  sensibly,  began,  we  would  point  to  that  Sabbath-morning  at 
Capernaura,  when  Christ  had  preached  about  His  Flesh  as  the  Food 
of  the  World,  and  so  many  of  His  adherents  ceased  to  follow  after 
Him ;  nay,  when  the  leaven  so  worked  even  in  His  disciples,  that 
He  turned  to  them  with  the  searching  question — ^intended  to  show 
them  the  full  import  of  the  crisis — whether  they  also  would  leave 
Him  ?  Peter  conquered  by  grasping  the  moral  element,  because  it 
was  gennane  to  him  and  to  the  other  true  disciples :  *  To  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life/  But  this  moral 
element  was  the  very  clifi*  on  which  Judas  made  shipwreck.  After 
this,  all  was  wrong,  and  increasingly  so.  We  see  disappointment  in 
his  face  when  not  climbing  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  failure  to  heal  the  lunatick  child.  In  the  disputes 
by  the  way,  in  the  quarrels  who  was  greatest  among  them,  in  all  the 
pettiness  of  misunderstandings  and  realistic  folly  of  their  questions 
or  answers,  we  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  voice,  to  see  the  result 
of  his  influence,  the  leaven  of  his  presence.  And  in  it  all  we  mark 
the  downward  hastening  of  his  course,  even  to  the  moment  when,  in 
contrast  to  the  deep  love  of  a  Mary,  he  first  stands  before  ns  un- 
masked, as  heartless,  hypocritical,  full  of  hatred — disappointed  ambi- 
tion having  broken  down  into  selfishness,  and  selfishness  slid  into 
covetousness,  even  to  the  crime  of  stealing  that  which  was  destined 
for  the  poor. 

For,  when  an  ambition  which  re9t9  Qidy  ou  aelfislmow  givw  way » 
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there  lies  close  hy  it  the  coarse  Inst  of  covetonsness,  as  the  kindred  CHAP. 
passion  and  lower  expression  of  that  other  form  of  selfishness.  When  VIIJ 
the  Messianic  &ith  of  Jndas  gave  place  to  ntter  disappointment,  the  '^'^ — '"^^ 
moral  and  spiritual  character  of  Christ's  Teaching  would  affect  him, 
not  sympathetically  but  antipathetically.  Thus,  that  which  should 
have  opened  the  door  of  his  heart,  only  closed  and  double-barred  it. 
His  attachment  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  would  give  place  to  actual 
hatred,  though  only  of  a  temporary  character ;  and  the  wild  intense- 
ness  of  his  Eastern  nature  would  set  it  all  in  flame.  Thus,  when 
Judas  had  lost  his  slender  foothold,  or,  rather,  when  it  had  slipped 
from  under  him,  he  fell  down,  down  the  eternal  abyss.  The  only 
hold  to  which  he  could  cling  was  the  passion  of  his  soul.  As  he  laid 
hands  on  it,  it  gave  way,  and  fell  with  him  into  fathomless  depths. 
We,  each  of  us,  have  also  some  master-passion ;  and  if,  which  God 
forbid !  we  should  lose  our  foothold,  we  also  would  grasp  this  master- 
passion,  and  it  would  give  way,  and  carry  us  with  it  into  the  eternal 
dark  and  deep. 

On  that  spring  day,  in  the  restfulness  of  Bethany,  when  the 
Master  was  taking  His  sad  and  solemn  Farewell  of  sky  and  earth,  of 
friends  and  disciples,  and  told  them  what  was  to  happen  only  two 
days  later  at  the  Passover,  it  was  all  settled  in  the  soul  of  Judas. 
'  Satan  entered '  it.     Christ  would  be  crucified ;  this  was  quite  cer- 
tain.   In  the  general  cataclysm  let  Judas  have  at  least  something. 
And  so,  on  that  sunny  afternoon,  he  left  them  out  there,  to  seek 
speech  of  them  that  were  gathered,  not  in  their  ordinary  meeting- 
jdace,  but  in  the  High-Priest's  Palace.     Even  this  indicates  that  it 
was  an  informal  meeting,  consultative  rather  than  judicial.     For,  it 
was  one  of  the  principles  of  Jewish  Law  that,  in  criminal  cases,  sen- 
tence must  be  spoken  in  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin.*  g^"^^* 
The  same  inference  is  conveyed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  captain  befon  imi 
of  the  Temple-guard  and  his  immediate  subordinates  seem  to  have 
been  taken  into  the  council,^  no  doubt  to  concert  the  measures  for  the  bgt  Luke 
actual  arrest  of  Jesus.     There  had  previously  been  a  similar  gather-  ^^^^  * 
ing  and  consultation,  when  the  report  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  reached 
the  authorities  of  Jerusalem.^    The  practical  resolution  adopted  at  •stJohnsi 
that  meeting  had  apparently  been,  that  a  strict  watch  should  hence-     * 
forth  be  kept  on  Christ's  movements,  and  that  every  one  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  His  friends,  and  the  places  of  His  secret  retire- 
menti  should  be  communicated  to  the  authorities,  with  the  view  to 
His  arrest  at  the  proper  moment.^  *  st  Job& 

It  was  probably  in  professed  obedience  to  this  direction,  that  the 
tniiar  preaeDted  bixnaelf  that  afternoon  in  the  Palace  of  the  High* 
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Priest  Caiaphas.'  Those  assembled  there  wete  the  'chieft'  of  tin 
Priesthood — no  doubt,  the  Temple-officials,  heads  of  the  oonrses  d 
Priests,  and  connections  of  the  High-Priestly  family,  who  oonstitated 
what  both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  designate  as  the  Priestly  Conncil.' 
All  connected  with  the  Temple,  its  ritual,  administration,  order,  and 
laws,  would  be  in  their  hands.  Moreover,  it  was  but  natoral,  that 
the  High-Priest  and  his  council  should  be  the  regular  official  medium 
between  the  Boman  authorities  and  the  people.  In  matters  which 
concerned,  not  ordinary  misdemeanours,  but  political  crimes  (such  as 
it  was  wished  to  represent  the  movement  of  Jesus),  or  which  affected 
the  status  of  the  established  religion,  the  official  chiefr  of  the  Priest- 
hood would,  of  course,  be  the  persons  to  appeal,  in  oonjnnotion  with 
the  Sanhedrists,  to  the  secular  authorities.  This,  irrespective  of  the 
question — to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel — what  place 
the  Chief  Priests  held  in  the  Sanhedrin.  But  in  that  meeting  in 
the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  besides  these  Priestly  Chiefs,  the  leading 
Sanhedrists  ('  Scribes  and  Elders ')  were  also  gathered.  They  wera 
deliberating  how  Jesus  might  be  taken  by  subtilty  and  Idlled. 
Probably  they  had  not  yet  fixed  on  any  definite  plan.  Only  at 
this  conclusion  had  they  arrived — probably  in  conseqaenoe  of  the 
popular  acclamations  at  His  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  of  what  had 
since  happened — that  nothing  must  be  done  during  the  Feast,  for 
fear  of  some  popular  tumult.  They  knew  only  too  well  the  character 
of  Pilate,  and  how  in  any  such  tumult  all  parties— the  leaders  as 
well  as  the  led — might  experience  terrible  vengeance. 

It  must  have  been  intense  relief  when,  in  their  perplexiiy,  the 
traitor  now  presented  himself  before  them  with  his  proposals.  Yet 
his  reception  was  not  such  as  he  may  have  looked  for.  He  probaUy 
expected  to  be  hailed  and  treated  as  a  most  important  ally.  They 
were,  indeed,  ^  glad,  and  covenanted  to  give  him  money,'  even  as  he 
promised  to  dog  His  steps,  and  watch  for  the  opportunity  which  thef 
sought.  In  truth,  the  ofier  of  the  betrayer  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  matters.  What  formerly  they  dreaded  to  attempt  seemed  now 
both  safe  and  easy.  They  could  not  allow  such  an  opportunity  to 
slip ;  it  was  one  that  might  never  occur  again.  Nay,  might  it  not 
even  seem,  from  the  defection  of  Judas,  as  if  dissatisfaction  and 
disbelief  had  begun  to  spread  in  the  innermost  cirole  of  Christ's 
disciples  ? 

Yet,  withal,  they  treated  Judas  not  as  an  hononied  asaodatey  bat 
as  a  common  informer,  and  a  contemptible  betrayer.    This  was  not 

*  Aboat  Caiaphas,  see  Book  11.  eh.  zL       not  well  amngs^  taf 

*  Vie  evideQce  is  ooUected,  altboagh     |ip^  ytf  iml 
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0inl7  natural  bat,  in  the  circumfitanoes,  the  wisest  policy,  alike  in  CHAP, 
order  to  save  their  own  dignity,  and  to  keep  most  secure  hold  on  the  vm 
betrayer.  And,  after  all,  it  might  be  said,  so  as  to  minimise  his  ^  *  * 
services,  that  Jndas  could  really  not  do  much  for  them — only  show 
them  how  they  might  seize  Him  at  unawares  in  the  absence  of  the 
multitude,  to  avoid  the  possible  tumult  of  an  open  arrest.  So  little 
did  they  understand  Christ !  And  Judas  had  at  last  to  speak  it  out 
barefocedly — so  selling  himself  as  well  as  the  Master :  '  What  will 
ye  give  me?'  It  was  in  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,*  that  they  •  zwh.il 
*  weighed  out  *  to  him  '  firom  the  very  Temple-treasury  those  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (about  3Z.  15«.).^  And  here  we  mark,  that  there  is 
always  terrible  literality  about  the  prophecies  of  judgment,  while 
those  of  blessing  far  exceed  the  words  of  prediction.  And  yet  it  was 
sorely  as  much  in  contempt  of  the  seller  as  of  Him  Whom  he  sold, 
that  they  paid  the  legal  price  of  a  slave.  Or  did  they  mean  some 
kind  of  legal  fiction,  such  as  to  buy  the  Person  of  Jesus  at  the  legal 
price  of  a  slave,  so  as  to  hand  it  afterwards  over  to  the  secular 
authorities?  Such  fictions,  to  save  the  consdenoe  by  a  lo^cal 
quibble,  are  not  so  uncommon — and  the  case  of  the  Inquisitors  hand- 
ing over  the  condemned  heretic  to  the  secular  authorities  will  recur 
to  the  mind.  But,  in  truth,  Judas  could  not  now  have  escaped  their 
toils.  They  might  have  ofiered  him  ten  or  five  pieces  of  silver, 
and  he  must  still  have  stuck  to  his  bargain.  Yet  none  the  less  do  we 
mark  the  deep  symbolic  significance  of  it  ei\,  in  that  the  Lord  was,  so 
to  speak,  paid  for  out  of  the  Temple-money  which  was  destined  for  the 
purchase  of  sacrifices,  and  that  He,  Who  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,^  was  sold  and  bought  at  the  legal  price  of  a  slave.®  *  Phu.  u.  9 

And  yet  Satan  must  once  more  enter  the  heart  of  Judas  at  that  \f^^  ^ 
Supper,  before  he  can  finally  do  the  deed.*^  But,  even  so,  we  believe  *  st  JoHn 
it  was  only  temporarily,  not  for  always — for,  he  was  still  a  human 
being,  such  as  on  this  side  eternity  we  all  are — and  he  had  still  a  con- 
flcienoe  working  in  him.  With  this  element  he  had  not  reckoned  in 
hia  bargain  in  the  High  Priest's  Palace.  On  the  morrow  of  His  con- 
demnation would  it  exact  a  terrible  account.  That  night  in  Geth- 
semane  never  more  passed  from  his  soul.  In  the  thickening  and 
encircling  gloom  all  around,  he  must  have  ever  seen  only  the  torchlight 
glare  as  it  fell  on  the  pallid  Face  of  the  Divine  Sufierer.  In  the 
terrible  stillness  before  the  storm,  he  must  have  ever  heard  only  these 
words:  'Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ?'     He  did  not 

*  FtobaUj  fodh  wbb  the  practice  in      dinars.    The  Jenualem  shekel  is  foond^ 
pobUo  psjiiMDte.  on  an  average,  to  be  worth  abont  St.  6dL 

a  Ibft  dMkiel  of  the  Sanctnazy  ■>  4 
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hate  Jesus  then — ^he  hated  nothing ;  he  hated  everything.  He  wai 
utterly  desolate,  as  the  storm  of  despair  swept  over  his  disenchanted 
aoul,  and  swept  him  before  it.  No  one  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to 
appeal  to ;  no  one,  Angel  or  man,  to  stand  by  him.  Not  the  priests, 
who  had  paid  him  the  price  of  blood,  would  have  aught  of  him,  not 
even  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  blood-money  of  his  Master  and 
of  his  own  soul— ^ven  as  the  modem  Synagogue,  which  approves  of 
what  has  been  done,  but  not  of  the  deed,  will  have  none  of  him! 
With  their  '  See  thou  to  it ! '  they  sent  him  reeling  back  into  his 
darkness.  Not  so  could  conscience  be  stiUed.  And,  louder  than  the 
ring  of  the  thirty  silver  pieces  as  they  fell  on  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  Temple,  rang  it  ever  in  his  soul :  ^  I  have  betrayed  innocent 
blood ! '  Even  if  Judas  possessed  that  which  on  earth  deaves  closest 
and  longest  to  us — a  woman's  love — it  could  not  have  abode  by  him. 
It  would  have  turned  into  madness  and  fled;  or  it  would  have 
withered,  struck  by  the  lightning-flash  of  that  night  of  terrors. 

Deeper — farther  out  into  the  night!  to  its  fiEurthest  bounds — 
where  rises  and  falls  the  dark  flood  of  death.  The  wild  howl  of  the 
storm  has  lashed  the  dark  waters  into  fury :  they  toss  and  break  in 
wild  billows  at  his  feet.  One  narrow  rift  in  the  cloud-cortain  over- 
head, and,  in  the  pale,  deathlike  light  lies  the  Figure  of  the  Christ, 
so  calm  and  placid,  untouched  and  unharmed,  on  the  storm-tossed 
waters,  as  it  had  been  that  night  lying  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  when 
Judas  had  seen  Him  come  to  them  over  the  surging  billows,  and  then 
bid  them  be  peace.  Peace !  What  peace  to  him  now — in  earth  at 
heaven  ?  It  was  the  same  Christ,  but  thorn-crowned,  with  nail-prints 
in  His  Hands  and  Feet.  And  this  Judas  had  done  to  the  Master! 
Only  for  one  moment  did  it  seem  to  lie  there ;  then  it  was  sucked  up 
by  the  dark  waters  beneath.  And  again  the  doud-curtain  is  drawn, 
only  more  closely ;  the  darkness  is  thicker,  and  the  storm  wilder  than 
before.  Out  into  that  darkness,  with  one  wild  plunge — ^there,  where 
the  Figure  of  the  Dead  Christ  had  lain  on  the  waters !  And  the 
dark  waters  have  closed  around  him  in  eternal  silence. 

•  ••••••  « 

In  the  lurid  mom  that  broke  on  the  other  shore  where  the  flood 

cast  him  up,  did  he  meet  those  searching,  loving  Eyes  of  Jesus, 
Whose  gaze  he  knew  so  well — when  he  came  to  answer  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh  ? 

•  ••••••• 

And — can  there  be  a  store  in  the  Eternal  firnnptinmon  for  the 

Betrayer  of  Christ  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FIfTH  DAT  IH  PASSION-WEEK — 'MAKE   READY  THE  PASSOVER  I' 
(St  Katt  zxYi.  17-19 ;  St.  Mark  adv.  12-16 ;  St  Luke  zzii.  7-18 ;  St.  John  ziii.  1.) 

Wheh  the  traitor  retnmed  from  Jerusalem  on  the  Wednesday  after-     CHAP, 
noon,  the  Passover,  in  the  popular  and  canonical,  though  not  in        IX 
the  Biblical  sense,  was  dose  at  hand.     It  began  on  the  14th  Nisan,  ^"    •  -" 
that  is,  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  stars  on  Wednesday 
evening  [the  evening  of  what  had  been  the  13th],  and  ended  with 
the  first  three  stars  on  Thursday  evening  [the  evening  of  what  had 
been  the  14th  day  of  Nisan].     As  this  is  an  exceedingly  important 
point,  it  is  well  here  to  quote  the  precise  language  of  the  Jerusalem 
Tklmud : •  « What  means :  On  the  Pesach? »     On  the  14th  [Nisan].'  ^'^i^ 
And  so  Josephus  describes  the  Feast  as  one  of  eight  days,^  evidently 
reckoning  its  beginning  on  the  14th,  and  its  close  at  the  end  of  the  1*^1 
2l8t  Nisan.    The  absence  of  the  traitor  so  close  upon  the  Feast  would 
therefore,  be  the  less  noticed  by  the  others.     Necessary  preparations 
might  have  to  be  made,  even  though  they  were  to  be  guests  in  some 
houae— they  knew  not  which.    These  would,  of  course,  devolve  on 
Judas.    Besides,  from  previous  conversations,  they  may  also  have 
judged  that  ^  the  man  of  Kerioth '  would  fain  escape  what  the  Lord 
had  all  that  day  been  telling  them  about,  and  which  was  now  filling 
their  minds  and  hearts. 

Eveiyone  in  Israel  was  thinking  about  the  Feast.  For  the  pre- 
vious month  it  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Academies, 
and,  for  the  last  two  Sabbaths  at  least,  that  of  discourse  in  the 
Synagogues.'  Everyone  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  or  had  those  near 
and  dear  to  them  there,  or  at  least  watched  the  festive  processions 
to  the  Metropolis  of  Judaism.  It  was  a  gathering  of  universal 
Israel,  that  of  the  memorial  of  the  birth-night  of  the  nation,  and  of 
ite  Exodus,  when  friends  from  afar  would  meet,  and  new  friends  be 

*  Tlia  oiMstion  Is  put  in  connection      27  ^,  towards  the  end).    But  the  detailed 
wilh  Ffls.  L  8.  quotations  would  here  be  bo  nomerooi^ 

*  &••  lbs  JvoMlem  Gemaia  ( Jer.  Fm.     that  it  aoema  wiaer  to  omit  thorn. 
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BOOK  made ;  when  ofiferiiigs  long  due  wonld  be  faronght,  and  pnrificatiai 
V  long  needed  be  obtained — and  all  worship  in  that  grand  and  glorious 
^■^""^  '  Temple,  with  its  gorgeous  ritual.  National  and  religiouB  feelings 
were  alike  stirred  in  what  reached  far  back  to  the  firsts  and  pointed 
far  forward  to  the  final  Deliverance.  On  that  day  a  Jew  miglit 
well  glory  in  being  a  Jew.  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  snch  thonghtB, 
nor  attempt  a  general  description  of  the  Feast.  Bather  shall  we 
try  to  follow  closely  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  His  disciples,  and  see 
or  know  only  what  on  that  day  they  saw  and  did. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes  Bethphage  and  Bethany  seem  to  have 
been  included  in  Jerusalem.  But  Jesus  must  keep  the  Feast  in  the 
City  itself,  although,  if  His  purpose  had  not  been  intermptedy  He 
would  have  spent  the  night  outside  its  walls.^  The  first  preparations 
for  the  Feast  would  commence  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  traitor. 
For,  on  the  evening  [of  the  13th]  commenced  ^e  14th  of  Nisan, 
when  a  solemn  search  was  made  with  lighted  candle  thronghout  each 
house  for  any  leaven  that  might  be  hidden,  or  have  fidlen  aside  hj 
accident.  Such  was  put  by  in  a  safe  place,  and  afterwards  destroyed 
with  the  rest.  In  Galilee  it  was  the  usage  to  abstain  wholly  firom 
work ;  in  Judaea  the  day  was  divided,  and  actual  work  ceased  only  at 
noon,  though  nothing  new  was  taken  in  hand  even  in  the  morning. 
This  division  of  the  day  for  festive  purposes  was  a  Rabbinic  addi- 
tion ;  and,  by  way  of  a  hedge  around  it,  an  hour  before  midday  wu 
fixed  after  which  nothing  leavened  might  be  eaten.  The  more  strict 
abstained  from  it  even  an  hour  earlier  (at  ten  o'clock),  lest  the 
eleventh  hour  might  insensibly  run  into  the  forbidden  midday.  But 
there  could  be  little  real  danger  of  this,  since,  by  way  of  public  notifi- 
cation, two  desecrated  thankoifering  cakes  were  laid  on  a  bench  in 
the  Temple,  the  removal  of  one  of  which  indicated  that  the  time 
for  eating  what  was  leavened  had  passed ;  the  removal  of  tho  other, 
that  the  time  for  destroying  all  leaven  had  come.* 

It  was  probably  after  the  early  meal,  and  when  the  eating  of 
leaven  had  ceased,  that  Jesus  began  preparations  for  the  Ftechal 
Supper.  St.  John,  who,  in  view  of  the  details  in  the  other  Gh)8pel8, 
summarises,  and,  in  some  sense,  almost  passes  over,  the  outward 
events,  so  that  their  narration  may  not  divert  attention  from  those 

I  Oomp.  Bt  Matt.  zxvl.  30,  36 ;    Bt.  Babbi  propoaed  that  the  Muoh  ilioiild  be 

Mark  ziv.  26,  32 ;  iSt.  Luke  xxii.  39;  St.  repeated  at  three  different  times  1  If  it  had 

John  zviii.  1.  been  omitted  on  tho  evening  of  tho  18th, 

*  The    Jerusalem    Talmud    gives   the  it  would  be  made  on  the  fomqiOOli  of  tbs 

most    minute   details     of     the    places  14th  Nisan. 
ff^  which  aearoh  is  to  be  made.    One 
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iportant  teachings  which  he  alone  records,  simply  tells  by     OHAP. 
of  preface  and  explanation — alike  of  the  '  Last  Snpper '  and  of       ^ 

followed — ^that  Jesns,  *  knowing  that  His  hour  was  come  that         '   ~ 
ihonld  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father '  .  .  .  having 
1  His  own  which  were  in  the  world,  He  loved  them  onto  the 
*    Bnt  St.  Lake's  account  of  what  actually  happened,  being  in 

points  the  most  explicit,  requires  to  be  carefully  studied,  and 
without  thought  of  any  possible  consequences  in  regard  to  the 
tony  of  the  Grospi^^<«.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
f  more  evident,  than  that  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  Jesus 
about  to  celebrate  the  vVrJinary  Jewish  Paschal  Supper.  ^  And 
Day  of  Unleavened  Bread  came,  on  which  the  Passover  must 
GM^rificed.'*  The  designation  is  exactly  that  of  the  commence-  •SA.Lote 
}  of  the  Pcufchay  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  1 4th  Nisan, 
the  description  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.  What 
ira  is  in  exact  accordance  with  it :  '  And  He  sent  Peter  and  John, 
ig,  Go  and  make  ready  for  us  the  Pascha,  that  we  may  eat  U.* 
i  occur  these  three  notices  in  the  same  account:  'And  .  .  . 
made  ready  the  Pascha ; '  ^  '  and  when  the  hour  was  come,  He  » f«r.  ii 
oed  [as  usual  at  the  Paschal  Supper],  and  the  Apostles  with 
; '  *  and,  finally,  these  words  of  His :  ^  '  With  desire  I  have  •  ▼«.  i4 
■ed  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  you.'  And  with  this  fully  agrees  the  ^  ^ 
uage  of  the  other  two  Synoptists,  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  17-20,  and 
liark  xiv.  12-17.'  No  ingenuity  can  explain  away  these  facts, 
suggestion,  that  in  that  year  the  Sanhedrin  had  postponed  the 
thai  Supper  from  Thursday  evening  (the  14th-15th  Nisan)  to 
ay  evening  (15-16th  Nisan),  so  as  to  avoid  the  Sabbath  following 
be  first  day  of  the  feast — and  that  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  there- 
in that  year  eaten  on  Friday^  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
s  was  crucified,  is  an  assumption  void  of  all  support  in  history 

liese  phrases  occur  frequently  in  them  to  the  end*)  as  referring  to  the 

ih  writings  for  dying : '  the  hour  has  final  and  greatest  manifestation  of  His 

"to  depart  out  of  this  world.'  Thus.  love:  the  one  being  the  terminiti  a  qwf, 

igum  on  Cant.  1.  7, '  when  the  hour  tiie  other  the  trrminvs  ad  f%gm. 
x>me  that  Moees  should  depart  out         '  It  deserves  notice,  that  the  latest  Jew- 

e  world ;  *  Shem.  R.  88,  *  what  hour  ish  writer  on  the  subject  {JoU^  Blicke  in 

Ime  came  for  our  fiither  Jacob  that  d.  Belig.  Gesch.  Part  II.  pp.  62  ^.)— how- 

ould  depart  out  of  the  world.'  ever  we  may  otherwise  differ  from  him— 

lie  words  may  also  be  rendered  *  to  has  by  an  ingenious  process  of  combina- 

utteimoet.'     But    it   seems    more  tion  shown,  that  the  original  view  ex- 

-al  to  understand  the 'having  loved'  pressed    in  Jewish   writings  was,  that 

feiring  to  all  Christ's  previous  say-  Jesus  was  crucified  on  tiie  first  Paschal 

md  doings — as  it  were,  the  summing  day,  and  that  this  was  only  at  a  later 

!  the  whole  past,  like  St.  Matt.  zzvi.  period   modified    to    *  the   eve  of   the 

then  Jesus  had  finished  all  these  Pascha,'  Ranh.  48  « ,  67  a  (the  latter  in 

gs '--and  the  othardanaeC  He  loved  Oiaflr.  haSh.,  p.  23  ft). 

rco^iL  II 
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or  Jewish  tradition^  Equally  nntenaUe  is  it,  that  Ghriafc  had  hdd 
the  Paschal  Sappen  a  day  in  advance  of  that  observed  by  the  rest  d 
the  Jewish  world — a  supposition  not  only  inoonsistent  with  the  {dain 
language  of  the  Synoptists,  but  impossible,  since  the  Pasohal  Lamb 
could  not  have  been  offered  in  the  Temple,  and,  therefore,  no 
Paschal  Supper  held,  out  of  the  regular  time.  But,  perhaps,  the 
strangest  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the  Bynoptiats  with 
•St  John      what  is  supposed  inconsistent  with  it  in  the  narration  of  St.  John' 

will   M 

is,  that  while  the  rest  of  Jerusalem,  including  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  partook  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  the  chief  priests  had  been 
interrupted  in,  or  rather  prevented  from  it  by  their  proceedinga 
against  Jesus — that,  in  fact,  they  had  not  touched  it  when  thej 

i>st^hii  feared  to  enter  Pilate's  Judgment-Hall;^  and  that,  after  that,  they 
went  back  to  eat  it,  '  turning  the  Supper  into  a  breakfast.'  *  Among 
the  various  objections  to  this  extraordinary  hypothesis,  this  one  will 
be  sufficient,  that  such  would  have  been  absolutely  contrary  to  one 
of  the  plainest  rubrical  directions,  which  has  it :  *  The  Pascha  is  not 

•  sebhaoh.  t  eaten  but  during  the  night,  nor  yet  later  than  the  middle  of  the  night'' 

It  was,  therefore,   with  the  view  of   preparing  the  ordinary 

•St  Luke  Paschal  Supper  that  the  Lord  now  sent  Peter  and  John.'  En 
the  first  time  we  see  them  here  joined  together  by  the  Lord,  these 
two,  wlio  henceforth  were  to  be  so  closely  connected :  he  of  deepest 
feeling  with  him  of  quickest  action.  And  their  question,  where  He 
would  have  the  Paschal  Meal  prepared,  gives  us  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  mutual  relation  between  the  Master  and  His  Diaci^es ;  how 
He  was  still  the  Master,  even  in  their  most  intimate  converse,  and 
would  only  tell  them  what  to  do  just  when  it  needed  to  be  done; 
and  how  they  presumed  not  to  ask  beforehand  (far  less  to  propose, 
or  to  interfere),  but  had  simple  confidence  and  absolute  submission 
as  regarded  all  things.  The  direction  which  the  Lord  gave,  while 
once  more  evidencing  to  them,  as  it  does  to  us,  the  Divine  fbm* 
knowledge  of  Christ,  had  also  its  deep  human  meaning.  Evident]^- 
neither  the  house  where  the  Passover  was  to  be  kept,  nor  its  owner,' 
was  to  be  named  beforehand  within  hearing  of  Judas.  Tliat  last  Meal, 
with  its  Institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  was  not  to  be  intermpted, 
nor  their  last  retreat  betrayed,  till  all  had  been  said  and  done,  even  to 
the  last  prayer  of  Agony  in  Grethsemane.    We  can  scarcely  err  in 

■  It  has  of  late,  however,  found  an  N.T.,*  Gospel  of  St.  John), 

advocate    even  in  the   learned  Dinhop  *  St.  Matthew calla  him* aadh an ooe' 

Haneberg.  (r^  SciWi).     The  dofeaila  an  faniiahed 

"  So  Archdeacon  Watkiiu  (in  Excursus  hy  St.  Hark  and  8t  Luke,  and  mnafc  ha 

F»  in  Bp.  JSlUcaU*t '  Conunentazy  on  the  gathered  fioia  those  Ooapahk 
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sering  in  thiB  combination  of  foreknowledge  with  prudence  the  ex-     CHAP, 
pression  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human :  the  ^  two  Natures  in  One        IX 
Person.'    The  sign  which  Jesus  gave  the  two  Apostles  reminds  ns  of  '"    '^^ 
that  hj  which  Samuel  of  old  had  conveyed  assurance  and  direction  to 
Saul.*    On  their  entrance  into  Jerusalem  they  would  meet  a  man —  *  i  sua  &  a 
manifestly  a  servant — carrying  a  pitcher  of  water.    Without  accosting, 
ihey  were  to  follow  him,  and,  when  they  reached  the  house,  to  deliver 
to  its  owner  this  message : '  '  The  Master  saith.  My  time  is  at  hand — 
with  thee  [i.e.  in  thy  house:  the  emphasis  is  on  this]  I  hold*  the 
Paaaover  with  My  disciples.^    Where  is  My*  hostelry  [or  *hall*],  "stiirt 
where  I  shall  eat  the  Passover  with  My  disciples  ? '  •  .  et.  n^^ 

Two  things  here  deserve  marked  attention.     The  disciples  were  "^^^*^ 
not  bidden  ask  for  the  chief  or  '  Upper  Chamber,'  but  for  what  we 
have  rendered,  for  want  of  better,  by  *  hostelry,*  or  *  hall  * — KardXvfia 
— ^the  place  in  the  house  where,  as  in  an  open  Khan,  the  beasts  of 
barden  were  unloaded,  shoes  and  staff,  or  dusty  garment  and  burdens 
pat  down — if  an  apartment,  at  least  a  common  one,  certainly  not 
fhe  best.     Except  in  this  place,^  ^  the  word  only  occurs  as  the  desig-  « st.  lUrk 
nation  of  the  *  inn  *  or  *  hostelry  *  (/eaTaKufia)  in  Bethlehem,  where  ^J^^ 
fhe  Virgin-Mother  brought  forth  her  first-bom  Son,  and  laid  Him  in 
a  manger.*    He  Who  was  bom  in  a  'hostelry' — Katalynia — was  •st.Lnke 


II.  7 


content  to  ask  for  His  last  Meal  in  a  KatcUyma.     Only,  and  this  we 
mark  secondly,  it  must  be  His  own:  *My  KataJyma.'    It  was  a 
common  practice',  that   more  than  one   company   partook   of  the 
Baachal  Supper  in  the  same  apartment/ '^     In  the  multitude  of  those  fFet.TU.  it 
who  would  sit  down  to  the  Paschal  Supper  this  was  unavoidable,  for 
all  partook  of  it,  including  women  and  children,'  only  excepting  those  *  Fat.  tul  ^ 
who  were  Levitically  unclean.    And,  though  each  company  might 
not  consist  of  less  than  ten,  it  was  not  to  be  larger  than  that  each 
should  be  aUe  to  partake  of  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  Paschal 
Iiamb^ — and  we  know  how  small  Iambs  are  in  the  East.     But,  while  kFes.TiiL 
He  only  asked  for  His  last  Meal  in  the  Katalymaj  some  hall  opening 
on  the  open  court,  Christ  would  have  it  His  own — ^to  Himself,  to  eat 
the  Passover  alone  with  His  Apostles.     Not  even  a  company  of 

as  the  owner  of  the  house  unquestionably  was — nor 

nine  passages  only  in  one,  1  Sam.  ix.  22, 
does  it  stand  for  *  apartment.' 

*  The  Mishnah  explains  certain  regula- 
tions for  such  cases.  According  to  the 
Taigam  Pseado-Jon.,  each  company  was 
not  to  consist  of  less  than  ten  penons ; 
according  to  Jo$ejfhM9  (War  vi.  9.  8)»€C 
not  mora  than  twenlj. 

siS 


'  WeoomfaioaUiewoxda  from  the  three 
BjuufiUatB. 

•IiftMny,Ido. 

'  So  in  8t.  Luke  and  also  according  to 
tlM  betlcr  reading  in  St.  Mark. 

*  The  wocd  oooim  seven  times  in  the 
I2Z.aiid  twioain  the  ApocryplutCEcdos. 
jdv.  10 1 111100.111. 40).   BntoutofthM 
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jet,  be  it  marked,  even  the  Virgin-Mother^  might  be  present ;  witnefl 
what  passed,  hear  what  He  said,  or  be  at  the  first  Institntion  of  His 
Holy  Supper.     To  us  at  least  this  also  recalls  the  words  of  St.  Paul  : 
*  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you.'* 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  as  already  hinted,  the 
owner  of  the   house   was  a  disciple,  although   at  festive   seaaona 
unbounded  hospitality  was  extended  to  strangers  generally,  and  no 
man  in  Jerusjik^m  considered  his  house  as  strictly  his  own,  far  lese 
would  let  it  out  for  hire.^     But  no  mere  stranger  would,  in  answei 
to  so  mysterious  a  message,  have  given  up,  without  further  question- 
ing, his  best  room.     Had  he  known  Peter  and  John ;  or  recognised 
Him  Who  sent  the  message  by  the  announcement  that  it  was  'He 
Master ; '  or  by  the  words  to  which  His  Teaching  had  attached  such 
meaning  :  that  His  time  had  come ;  or  even  by  the  peculiar  emphads 
of  His  command :    '  With  thee '  I  hold  the  Pascha  with  My  dis- 
ciples ? '     It  matters  little  which  it  was — and,  in  fisK^t,  the  impression 
on  the  mind  almost  is,  that  the  owner  of  the  house  had  not,  indeed, 
expected,  but  held  himself  ready  for  such  a  call.     It  was  the  last 
request  of  the  dying  Master — and  could  he  have  refused  it  ?    But  he 
would  do  more  than  immediately  and  unquestioningly  comply.    The 
Master  would  only  ask  for  ^  the  hall ' :  as  He  was  bom  in  a  Katalyma^ 
so  He  would  have  been  content  to  eat  there  His  last  Meal — at  the 
same  time  meal,  feast,  sacrifice,  and  institution.     But  the  unnamed 
disciple  would  assign  to  Him,  not  the  Hall,  but  the  best  and  chiefest, 
'  the  upper  chamber,'  or  Aliyah,  at  the  same  time  the  most  honoiu>- 
able   and   the   most   retired   place,  where  from   the  outside  stain 
entrance  and  departure  might  be  had  without  passing  through  the 
house.     And  '  the  upper  room '  was  *  large,*  '  furnished  and  ready.*" 
From  Jewish  authorities  we  know,  that  the  average  dining^^paitment 
was  computed  at  fifteen  feet  square ;  **  the  expression  *  furnished,'  no 
doubt,  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  couches  all  round  the  Table, 
except  at  its  end,  since  it  was  a  canon,  that  the  very  poorest  most 
partake  of  that  Supper  in  a  reclining  attitude,  to  indicate  rest,  safely, 
and  liberty ;  *  while  the  term  *  ready '  seems  to  point  to  the  ready 
provision  of  all  that  was  required  for  the  Feast.     In  that  case,  all 
that  the  disciples  would  have  to  *  make  ready '  would  be  *  the  Pto- 
clial  Lamb,'  and  perhaps  that  first  CfuigigaJij  or  festiye  Sacrifice, 
which,  if  t^be  Paschal  Lamb  itself  would  not  suffice  for  Supper,  was 


>  Comp.    similarly,   for    example,  St 
Mark  y.  41 ;  x.  IS. 
t  Xhc  Talmud  puts  ii  tha^  slaves  were 


wont  to  take  their  meala  standing;  and  that 
this  reolining  beet  indicated  how  JmoA 
had  paaMd  from  bondaga  into  libarij. 
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added  to  it.     And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  of  religion     CHAP, 
to  &st  till  the  Paschal  Supper — as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  explains,*         IX 
in  order  the  better  to  relish  the  Supper.  •Pe^  x.  i 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  lifting  the  veil  which  rests  on 
the  unnamed  ^  such  an  one,'  whose  was  the  privilege  of  being  the  last 
Host  of  the  Lord  and  the  first  Host  of  His  Church,  gathered  within 
the  new  bond  of  the  fellowship  of  His  Body  and  Blood.  And  yet  we 
can  scarcely  abstain  from  speculating.  To  us  at  least  it  seems  most 
likely,  that  it  was  the  house  of  Mark's  father  (then  still  alive) — a  large 
one,  as  we  gather  from  Acts  xii.  13.  For,  the  most  obvious  explana- 
tion of  the  introduction  by  St.  Mark  alone  of  such  an  incident  as 
that  about  the  young  man  who  was  accompanying  Christ  as  He  was 
led  away  captive,  and  who,  on  fleeing  from  those  that  would  have  laid 
hold  on  him,  left  in  their  hands  the  inner  garment  which  he  had 
loosely  cast  about  him,  as,  roused  from  sleep,  he  had  rushed  into 
Gethsemane,  is,  that  he  was  none  other  than  St.  Mark  himself.  If 
so,  we  can  understand  it  all :  how  the  traitor  may  have  first  brought 
the  Temple-guards,  who  had  come  to  seize  Christ,  to  the  house  of 
Mark's  father,  where  the  Supper  had  been  held,  and  that,  finding 
Him  gone,  they  had  followed  to  Gethsemane,  for  '  Judas  knew  the 
place,  for  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  His  disciples '** — and  ^^.^'^ 
how  Mark,  startled  from  his  sleep  by  the  appearance  of  the  armed 
men,  would  hastily  cast  about  him  his  loose  tunic  and  run  after 
them ;  then,  after  the  flight  of  the  disciples,  accompany  Christ,  but 
escape  intended  arrest  by  leaving  his  tunic  in  the  hands  of  his  would- 
be  captors. 

If  the  view  formerly  expressed  is  correct,  that  the  owner  of  the 
house  had  provided  all  that  was  needed  for  the  Supper,  Petei  and  John 
would  find  there  the  Wine  for  the  four  Cups,  the  cakes  of  unleavened 
Bread,  and  probably  also  *  the  bitter  herbs.'  Of  the  latter  five  kinds 
are  mentioned,®  which  were  to  be  dipped  once  in  salt  water,  or  •PefcU.c 
▼inegar,  and  another  time  in  a  mixture  called  Charoseih  (a  com- 
pound made  of  nuts,  raisins,  apples,  almonds,  kcS) — although  this 
Charoseih  was  not  obligatory.  The  wine  was  the  ordinary  one  of  the 
ocRmtry,  only  red ;  it  was  mixed  with  water,  generally  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  to  two  of  water.*  The  quantity  for  each  of  the  four 
Cups  is  stated  by  one  authority  as  five-sixteenths  of  a  log,  which  may 

*  Ai  it  WM  ejmbolio  of  the  olay  on  mented  wine  is  not  worth  serious  discos- 

whiofa  Um  dUldren  of  Israel  worked  in  sion,  although   in  modem  practice  {lot 

Iffjpfei  ^  mbrio  has  it  that  it  most  be  reasons  needless  to  mention)  its  u«  ia 

tUok  (Pet.  116  «).  ^owed. 

*  Tb9  oonioattui  tlwt  it  wivi  vy^r- 
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BOOK  be  roughly  computed  at  half  a  tumbler—of  course  mixed  with  waters 
^  The  Paschal  Cup  is  described  (according  to  the  mbiical  measure^ 
which  of  course  would  not  always  be  observed)  as  two  fingers  long  by 
two  fingers  broad,  and  its  height  as  a  finger^  half  a  finger,  and  one* 
third  of  a  finger.  All  things  being,  as  we  presumCi  ready  in  the 
furnished  upper  room,  it  would  only  remain  for  Peter  and  John  to  sea 
to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  anything  else  required  for  the  Sapper, 
possibly  also  to  what  was  to  be  ofiered  as  CJiagigahj  or  festive  sacrifioe^ 
and  aflerwards  eaten  at  the  Supper.  K  the  latter  were  to  be  brought^ 
the  disciples  would,  of  course,  have  to  attend  earlier  in  the  Temple. 
The  cost  of  the  Lamb,  which  had  to  be  provided,  was  very  small 
So  low  a  sum  as  about  threepence  of  our  money  is  mentioned  for 

•  Cling.!. 9  such  a  sacrifice.'  But  this  must  refer  to  a  hypothetical  case  rather 
than  to  the  ordinary  cost,  and  we  prefer  the  more  reasonable  oompa- 

biccDAch.      tation,  from  one  Sela^  to  three  SelaimS  i.e.  from  2«.  6cl»  to  7«.  6(2.  ot 

.sheqai.il.  4  our  moucy. 

If  we  mistake  not,  these  purchases  had,  however^  already  been 
made  on  the  previous  afternoon  by  Judas.  It  is  not  likely  that  thej 
would  have  been  left  to  the  last ;  nor  that  He  Who  had  so  lately  coDr 
demned  the  trafiic  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  would  have  sent  His 
two  disciples  thither  to  purchase  the  Paschal  Lamb,  which  would  hare 
been  necessary  to  secure  an  animal  that  had  passed  Levitical  inspec- 
tion, since  on  the  Passover-day  there  would  have  been  no  time  to 
subject  it  to  such  scrutiny.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Judas  had  made  thit 
purchase,  we  perceive  not  only  on  what  pretext  he  may  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem  on  the  previous  afternoon,  but  also  how,  on>  his  way  from 
the  Sheep-market  to  the  Temple,  to  have  his  lamb  inspectedi  he 
may  have  learned  that  the  Chief-Priests  and  Sanhedrists  were  jufc 
then  in  session  in  the  Palace  of  the  High-Priest  close  by.* 

On  the  supposition  just  made,  the  task  of  Peter  and  John  would, 
indeed^  have  been  simple.  They  left  the  house  of  Mark  wUli 
wondering  but  saddened  hearts.  Once  more  had  they  had  evidence, 
how  the  Master's  Divine  glance  searched  the  future  in  all  its  details. 
They  had  met  the  servant  with  the  pitcher  of  water;  they  hid 
delivered  their  message  to  the  master  of  the  house ;  and  th^  hid 
seen  the  large  Upper  Room  furnished  and  ready.     But  this  presciezifie 

>  The  whole  rubric  is  found  in  Jer.  perhaps  the  lamb  was  even  proeufed  bj 

Pes.  37  c.    The  log  =  to  the  contents  of  the  owner  of  the  *  Um>er  Chamber/  ainoa 

six  eggs.  Herzfeld  (Handelsgesch.  p.  184)  it  might  be  offued  tot  anotlier.    At  the 

makes  ^  of  a  log  »  a  dessert  spoon,  same  time  the  aocoont  in  the  text 


12log->lhin.  to  aoooid  best  with  the  Gotpel*nsiiath^ 

'  3ut  it  may  have  been  otherwisQi 
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of  ChrlBt  afibrded  only  farther  evidence,  that  what  He  had  told  of  ^ViP. 
ffis  impending  Cmcifixion  would  also  come  true.  And  now  it  wonld 
be  time  for  the  ordinary  Evening-Service  and  Sacrifice.  Ordinarily 
thia  began  about  2.30  PJf. — the  daily  Evening-Sacrifice  being 
actually  oflfered  np  aboat  an  hour  later;  bat  on  this  occasion,  on 
aoconnt  of  the  Feast,  the  Service  was  an  hoar  earlier.^  As  at  about 
half-past  one  of  our  time  the  two  Apostles  ascended  the  Temple^ 
Mount,  following  a  dense,  motley  crowd  of  joyous,  chatting  pilgrims, 
they  must  have  felt  terribly  lonely  among  them.  Already  the 
shadows  of  death  were  gathering  around  them.  In  all  that  crowd  how 
few  to  sympathise  witJi  them;  how  many  enemies!  The  Temple- 
Courts  were  thronged  to  the  utmost  by  worshippers  from  all  countries 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  Priests'  Court  was  filled  with 
white-robed  Priests  and  Levites — for  on  that  day  all  the  twenty- 
four  Courses  were  on  duty,  and  all  their  services  would  be  called  for, 
although  only  the  Course  for  that  week  would  that  afternoon  engage 
in  the  ordinary  service,  which  preceded  that  of  the  Feast.  Almost 
mechanically  would  they  witness  the  various  parts  of  the  well- 
remembered  ceremonial.  There  must  have  been  a  peculiar  meaning 
to  them,  a  mournful  significance,  in  the  language  of  Ps.  Ixxzi.,  as  the 
Levites  chanted  it  that  afternoon  in  three  sections,  broken  three 
times  by  the  threefold  blast  from  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  IMests. 

Before  the  incense  was  burnt  for  the  Evening  Sacrifice,  or  yet  the 
lamps  in  the  Golden  Candlestick  were  trimmed  for  the  night,  the 
Paschal-Lambs  were  slain.  The  worshippers  were  admitted  in  three 
divisions  within  the  Court  of  the  Priests.  When  the  first  company 
had  entered,  the  massive  Nicanor  Gates — which  led  from  the  Court 
of  the  Women  to  that  of  Israel — and  the  other  side-gates  into  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  were  closed.  A  threefold  blast  from  the  Priests' 
trumpets  intimated  that  the  Lambs  were  being  slain.  This  each 
Israelite  did  for  himself.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Peter  and  John  would  be  in  the  first  of  the  three  companies 
into  which  the  ofierers  were  divided ;  for  they  must  have  been  anxious 
to  be  gone,  and  to  meet  the  Master  and  their  brethren  in  that 
'  Upper  Boom.'  Peter  and  John  ^  had  slain  the  Lamb.  In  two  rows 
the  officiating  Priests  stood,  up  to  the  great  Altar  of  Bumt-ofiering. 
Am  one  caught  up  the  blood  firom  the  dying  Lamb  in  a  golden  bowl, 

*  li  H  bad  been   the   eTenioff  from  '  Althoagh,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  of 

Mday  to  Sstiirday.  instead   of   from  practical    importance   here,  we   should 

Ttiuiiday  to  Friday,  it  woald  have  been  perhaps  bear  in  mind  that  John  was  a 

two  boms  eailier.     See  tbe  rabrio  in  priest. 
POi.v.  1. 


< 

\ 


.r 
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BOOK     he  handed  it  to  his  oolleagae,  reoeiving  in  letam  an  empty  bowl; 

V        and  so  the  blood  was  passed  on  to  the  Great  Altar,  where  it  was  jerked 

'      ■      '  in  one  jet  at  the  base  of  the  Altar."     While  this  was  going  on,  the 

JJ"^^^      Hallel »  was  being  chanted  by  the  Levites.     We  remember  that  only 

the  first  line  of  every  Psalm  was  repeated  by  the  worshippers  ;  while 

to  every  other  line  they  responded  by  a  HaUeluyahj  tUl  P&.  czviii 

was  reached,  when,  besides  the  first,   these  three  lines  were  also 

repeated : — 

Save  now,  I  beseech  Thee,  Lord  ; 

O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  send  now  prosperity. 

Blessed  be  He  that  oometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

As  Peter  and  John  repeated  them  on  that  afternoon,  the  words  must 
have  sonnded  most  deeply  significant.  Bnt  their  minds  must  have 
also  reverted  to  that  trinmphal  Entry  into  the  City  a  few  days  before, 
when  Israel  had  greeted  with  these  words  the  Advent  of  their  King. 
And  now — was  it  not,  as  if  it  had  only  been  an  anticipation  of  the 
Hymn,  Tvhen  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  being  shed  ?   . 

Little  more  remained  to  be  done.  The  sacrifice  was  l&id  on 
staves  which  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Peter  and  John,  flayed, 
cleansed,  and  the  parts  which  were  to  be  bnmt  on  the  Altar  removed 
and  prepared  for  burning.  The  second  company  of  offerers  ooald  not 
have  proceeded  far  in  the  service,  when  the  Apostles,  bearing  their 
Lamb,  were  wending  their  way  back  to  the  home  of  Mark,  there  to 
make  final  preparations  for  the  ^  Supper.'  The  Lamb  would  be  roasted 
on  a  pomegranate  spit  that  passed  right  through  it  from  mouth  to 
vent,  special  care  being  taken  that,  in  roasting,  the  Lamb  did  not 
touch  the  oven.  Everything  else,  also,  would  be  made  ready :  the 
Chagigah  for  supper  (if  such  was  used) ;  the  unleavened  cakee,  the 
bitter  herbs,  the  dish  with  vinegar,  and  that  with  Charoselh  would 
be  placed  on  a  table  which  could  be  carried  in  and  moved  at  will ; 
finally,  the  festive  lamps  would  be  prepared. 

^  It  was  probably  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  decline  in  the  hori- 
zon that  Jesus  and  the  other  ten  disciples  descended  once  more  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  Holy  City.  Before  them  lay  Jemsalem 
in  her  festive  attire.  All  around,  pilgrims  were  hastening  towards 
it.     White  tents  dotted  the  sward,  gay  with  the  bright  flowers  of 

>  If  we  TDBj  sappoee  that  there  was  a  there  could  be  no  difficnlty  in  the  oflMng 

doable  row  of  priests  to  hand  up  the  blood,  of   lambe   safBdent  for   aU  the  'com- 

and  several  to  sprinkle  it,  or  else  that  the  panies/  which  oondsted  of  from  ten  to 

blood  from  one  row  of  sacrifices  was  twenty  persons, 
handed  to  the  priests  in  the  opposite  row, 
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early  spring,  or  peered  oat  from  the  gardens  or  the  darker  foliage  of     OHAP. 
the  olive  plantations.     From  the  gorgeous  Temple  buildings,  dazzling        ^ 
in  their  snow-white  marble  and  gold,  on  which  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun  were  reflected,  rose  the  smoke  of  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering. 
These  courts  were  now  crowded  with  eager  worshippers,  offering  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  real  sense,  their  Paschal  Lambs.     The  streets 
must  have  been  thronged  with  strangers,  and  the  flat  roofs  covered 
with  eager  gazers,  who  either  feasted  their  eyes  with  a  first  sight  of 
the  sacred  City  for  which  they  had  so  often  longed,  or  else  once 
more  rejoiced  in  view  of  the  well-known  localities.     It  was  the  last 
day-view  which  the  Lord  could  take,  free  and  unhindered,  of  the 
Holy  City  till  His  Resurrection.     Once  more,  in  the  approaching 
night  of  His  betrayal,  would  He  look  upon  it  in  the  pale  light  of 
the  full  moon.     He  was  going  forward  to  accomplish  His  Death  in 
Jerusalem ;  to  fulfil  type  and  prophecy,  and  to  offer  Himself  up  as 
the  true  Passover  Lamb — ^^  the  Lamb  of  God,  Which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.**    They  who  followed  Him  were  busy  with  many 
thoughts.     They  knew  that  terrible  events  awaited  them,  and  they 
had    only  shortly  before  been  told  that  these   glorious    Temple- 
buildings,  to  which,  with  a  national  pride  not  unnatural,  they  had 
directed  the  attention  of  their  Master,  were  to  become  desolate,  not 
one  stone  being  left  upon  the  other.     Among  them,  revolving  his 
dark  plans,  and  goaded  on  by  the  great  Enemy,  moved  the  betrayer. 
And  now  they  were  within  the  City.     Its  Temple,  its  royal  bridge, 
its  splendid  palaces,  its  busy  marts,  its  streets  filled  with  festive 
pilgrims,  were  well  known  to  them,  as  they  made  their  way  to  the 
house  where  the  guest-chamber  had  been   prepared.     Meanwhile, 
the  crowd  came  down  from  the  Temple-Mount,  each  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  the  sacrificial  Lamb,  to  make  ready  for  the  Paschal  Supper.'  * 

)  «Tbe  Temple  and  its  Services/  pp.  194, 196. 
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THE  PASCHAL  StTPPBB — THE  IKSTITUTIOK  OF  VHS  UOKS/B  BUFlffUL 

(St.  Matt.  zxvi.  17-19 ;  Bt  Mark  ziv.  12-16 ;  St.  Lake  zziL  7-18 ;  St.  John  ziiL  1| 
St.  Matt.  zxvi.  20;  St.  Mark  ziv.  17 ;  St.  Luke  zziL  14-16;  St.  Luke  ttH,  24-90; 
St.  Luke  zzii.  17,  18;  St.  John  ziii.  2-20;  St  Matt  xzvL  21-24;  St  Maik  zi?. 
18-21 ;  St  Luke  zzii.  2U28 ;  St  John  ziU.  21-26 ;  St  Matt  zxvL  86 ;  8t  John 
ziii.  26-88 ;  St  Matt  zzvL  26-29 ;  St  Mark  zi?.  22-26 ;  St  Lake  zxIL  19,  Sa) 

The  period  designated  as  '  between  the  two  eveningB/  *  when  the 
Paschal  Lamb  was  to  be  slain,  was  past.  There  can  be  no  question 
that,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  interval 
between  the  commencement  of  the  sun's  decline  and  what  was 
reckoned  as  the  hour  of  his  final  disappearance  (about  6  P.M.).  The 
first  three  stars  had  become  visible,  and  the  threefold  blast  of  the 
Silver  Trumpets  from  the  Temple-Mount  rang  it  out  to  Jerusalem 
and  far  away,  that  the  Pascha  had  once  more  commenced.  In  the 
festively-lit  ^  Upper  Chamber '  of  St.  Mark's  house  the  Master  and 
the  Twelve  were  now  gathered.  Was  this  place  of  Christ's  last,  also 
that  of  the  Church's  first,  entertainment;  that,  where  the  Holy 
Supper  was  instituted  with  the  Apostles,  also  that,  where  it  was 
afterwards  first  partaken  of  by  the  Church;  the  Chamber  where  He 
last  tarried  with  them  before  His  Death,  that  in  which  He  first 
appeared  to  them  after  His  Resurrection ;  that,  also,  in  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out,  even  as  (if  the  Last  Supper  was  in  the 
house  of  Mark)  it  undoubtedly  was  that  in  which  the  Church  was  at 
first  wont  to  gather  for  common  prayer  ?  ^  We  know  not,  and  can 
only  venture  to  suggest,  deeply  soul-stirring  as  such  thoughts  and 
associations  are. 

So  far  as  appears,  or  we  have  reason  to  infer,  this  Passover  was 
the  only  sacrifice  ever  ofiered  by  Jesus  Himself.  We  remember,  in- 
deed, the  first  sacrifice  of  the  Virgin-Mother  at  her  Purification.  But 
that  was  hers.  K  Christ  was  in  Jerusalem  at  any  Ftosover  before 
His  Public  Ministry  began,  He  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  gnest 
at  some  table,  not  the  Head  of  a  Company  (which  must  oonaist  of  at 
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least  ten  persons).     Hence^  He  would  not  have  been  the  offerer  of     OHAP. 
the  Paschal  Lamb.     And  of  the  three  Passovers  since  His  Public        ^ 
Ministry  had  begun,  at  the  first  His  Twelve  Apostles  had  not  been 
gathered/  so  that  He  could  not  have  appeared  as  the  Head  of  a  ^^^^^ 
Company ;  while  at  the  second  He  was  not  in  Jerusalem  but  In  the 
utmost  parts  of  Galilee,  in  the  borderland  of  Tjre  and  Sidon,  where, 
of  course,  no  sacrifice  could  be  brought.^    Thus,  the  first,  the  last,  J^^**,^'^ 
the  only  sacrifice  which  Jesus  offered  was  that  in  which,  symbolic 
cally.  He  offered  Himself.   Again,  the  only  sacrifice  which  He  brought 
is  that  connected  with  the  Institution  of  His  Holy  Supper ;  even  as 
the  only  purification  to  which  He  submitted  was  when,  in  His  Bap- 
tism, He  'sanctified  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin.' 
But  what  additional  meaning  does  this  give  to  the  words  which  He 
spake  to  the  Twelve  as  He  sat  down  with  them  to  the  Supper: 
'  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  you  before  I 
suffer.' 

And,  in  truth,  as  we  think  of  it,  we  can  understand  not  only  why 
the  Lord  could  not  have  offered  any  other  Sacrifice,  but  that  it  was 
most  fitting  He  should  have  offered  this  one  Pascha,  partaken  of  its 
commemorative  Supper,  and  connected  His  own  New  Listitution 
with  iiiat  to  which  this  Supper  pointed.  This  joining  of  the  Old 
with  the  New,  the  one  symbolic  Sacrifice  which  He  offered  with  the 
One  Real  Sacrifice,  the  feast  on  the  sacrifice  with  that  other  Feast 
upon  the  One  Sacrifice,  seems  to  cast  light  on  the  words  with  which 
He  followed  the  expression  of  His  longing  to  eat  that  one  Pascha 
with  them :  *  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  eat  any  more '  thereof,* 
until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  And  has  it  not  been 
80,  that  this  His  last  Pascha  is  connected  with  that  other  Feast  in 
which  He  is  ever  present  with  His  Church,  not  only  as  its  Food  but 
as  its  Host,  as  both  the  Pascha  and  He  Who  dispenses  it  ?  With  a 
Sacrament  did  Jesus  begin  His  Ministry :  it  was  that  of  separation 
and  consecration  in  Baptism.  With  a  second  Sacrament  did  He 
close  His  Ministry :  it  was  that  of  gathering  together  and  fellowship 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  were  into  His  Death  :  yet  not  as  some- 
thing that  had  power  over  Him,  but  as  a  Death  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Resurrection.  For,  if  in  Baptism  we  are  buried  with 
Him,  we  also  rise  with  Him ;  and  if  in  the  Holy  Supper  we  remember 
His  Death,  it  is  as  that  of  Him  Who  is  risen  again — and  if  we  show 
(arih  that  Death,  it  is  until  He  come  again.     And  so  this  Supper, 

■  We  nefer  retaining  this  in  the  text,      if  the  accnsatfye  *it*  were  regarded  as 
*  ftl^wo9ldatiUb9  the  meaning,  even     the  better  readings 
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BOOK  also,  points  forward  to  the  Great  Sapper  at  the  final  consummatioii  of 
V  His  Kingdom. 
'  '  ^  Only  one  Sacrifice  did  the  Lord  offer.  We  are  not  thinking  now 
of  the  significant  Jewish  legend,  which  connected  almost  every  great 
event  and  deliverance  in  Israel  with  the  Night  of  the  Passover.  But 
the  Pascha  was,  indeed,  a  Sacrifice,  yet  one  distinct  from  all  others. 
It  was  not  of  the  Law,  for  it  was  instituted  before  the  Law  had  been 
given  or  the  Covenant  ratified  by  blood ;  nay,  in  a  sense  it  was  the 
cause  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  Levitical  Sacrifices  and  of  the 
Covenant  itself.  And  it  could  not  be  classed  with  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices,  but  rather  combined  them  all, 
and  yet  differed  from  them  all.  Just  as  the  Priesthood  of  Christ 
was  real,  yet  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  so  was  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  real,  yet  not  after  the  order  of  Levitical  sacrifices,  but  after 
that  of  the  Passover.  And  as  in  the  Paschal  Snpper  all  Israel  were 
gathered  around  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  commemoration  of  the  past, 
in  celebration  of  the  present,  in  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  in 
fellowship  in  the  Lamb,  so  has  the  Church  been  ever  since  gathered 
together  around  its  better  fulfilment  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grod. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much,  not  only  of  the  present  cere- 
monial, but  even  of  the  Rubric  for  the  Paschal  Snpper,  as  contained 
in  the  oldest  Jewish  documents,  may  have  been  obligatory  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  Ceremonialism  rapidly  develops,  too  often  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absence  of  spiritual  life.  Probably  in  the  earlier  days, 
even  as  the  ceremonies  were  simpler,  so  more  latitude  may  have  been 
left  in  their  observance,  provided  that  the  main  points  in  the  ritual 
were  kept  in  view.  We  may  take  it,  that,  as  prescribed,  all  would 
appear  at  the  Paschal  Supper  in  festive  array.  We  also  know,  that, 
as  the  Jewish  Law  directed,  they  reclined  on  pillows  around  a  low 
table,  each  resting  on  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  free. 
But  ancient  Jewish  usage  casts  a  strange  light  on  the  painful  scene 
with  which  the  Supper  opened.  Sadly  humiliating  as  it  reads,  and 
almost  incredible  as  it  seems,  the  Supper  began  with  '  a  contention 
among  them,  which  of  them  should  be  accounted  to  be  greatest.' 
We  can  have  no  doubt  that  its  occasion  was  the  order  in  which  they 
should  occupy  places  at  the  table.  We  know  that  this  was  subject 
of  contention  among  the  Pharisees,  and  that  they  claimed  to  be 
seated  according  to  their  rank.^     A  similar  feeling  now  appeared, 

*  Wunsohe  (on  St.  John  xiii.  2)  refers  passage  he  quotes  does  net  imply  this — 

to  Pes.  108  a,  and  states  In  a  somewhat  only,  that  without  diBtinctUm  of  nuik  all 

general  way  that  no  order  of  rank  was  sat  down  at  the  same  table,  bat  not  that 

preserved  at  the  FMhal  T^ble.    fiat  the  tl^e  weU-estf^lisb^d  Q^  of  atttli^  waf 
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alas !  in  the  circle  of  the  disciples  and  at  the  Last  Supper  of  the     OHAP. 
Lord.     Even  if  we  had  not  farther  .indications  of  it,  we  should  in-        X 

stinctively  associate  such  a  strife  with  the  presence  of  Judas.     St.   ' ' 

John  seems  to  refer  to  it,  at  least  indirectly,  when  he  opens  his 
narrative  with  this  notice:  *And  during  supper,  the  devil  having 
already  cast  it  into  his  heart,  that  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon, 
shall  betray  Him.'»  For,  although  the  words  form  a  general  intro-  .stJohn 
dnction  to  what  follows,  and  refer  to  the  entrance  of  Satan  into  the  ^*"'  * 
heart  of  Judas  on  the  previous  afternoon,  when  he  sold  his  Master 
to  the  Sanhedrists,  they  are  not  without  special  significance  as  placed 
in  connection  with  the  Supper.  But  we  are  not  left  to  general 
conjecture  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Judas  in  this  strife.  There 
is,  we  believe,  ample  evidence  that  he  not  only  claimed,  but  actually 
obtained,  the  chief  seat  at  the  table  next  to  the  Lord.  Tliis,  as 
previously  explained,  was  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  at  the  right, 
but  at  the  left  of  Christ,  not  below,  but  above  Him,  on  the  couchee 
or  pillows  on  which  they  reclined. 

From  the  Grospel-narratives  we  infer,  that  St.  John  must  have 
reclined  next  to  Jesus,  on  His  Right  Hand,  since  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  leaned  back  on  His  Bosom.  This,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  would  be  at  one  end — the  head  of  the  table,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  at  one  end  of  the  couches.  For,  dismissing  all  conventional 
ideas,  we  must  think  of  it  as  a  low  Eastern  table.  In  the  Talmud,**  JA^****»^ 
the  table  of  the  disciples  of  the  sages  is  described  as  two  parts  covered 
with  a  cloth,  the  other  third  being  left  bare  for  the  dishes  to  stand 
on.  There  is  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  table  was  outside  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  ranged  around  it.  Occasionally  a  ring  was 
fixed  in  it,  by  which  the  table  was  suspended  above  the  ground,  so  as 
to  preserve  it  from  any  possible  Levitical  defilement.  During  the 
Paschal  Supper,  it  was  the  custom  to  remove  the  table  at  one  part 
ci  the  service ;  or,  if  this  be  deemed  a  later  arrangement,  the  di£he8 
at  least  would  be  taken  off  and  put  on  again.  This  would  render  it 
necessary  that  the  end  of  the  table  should  protrude  beyond  the  line 
of  guests  who  reclined  around  it.  For,  as  already  repeatedly  stated, 
it  was  the  custom  to  recline  at  table,  lying  on  the  left  side  and  lean- 
ing on  the  left  hand,  the  feet  stretching  back  towards  the  ground, 
and  each  g^est  occupying  a  separate  divan  or  pillow.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  impossible  to  place  or  remove  anything  from 

infringed.    Tbe  Jeroaalem  Talmad  says  the  disciples.    In  general,  there  are  a 

Bottling   on  the  smbject.    The  Qospel-  number  of  inaocoraoies  in  the  part  of 

Danmti?6,  of  ooorse,  expressly  states  that  Wunieh£i*t  Notes  referring  to  tM  Last 

tJMmp— a  ooptwrtiopaboot  rank  among  Supper. 
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the  table  from  beliind  the  gnests.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  free  end  of  the  table,  which  was  not  covered  with  a  cloth,  would 
protrade  beyond  the  line  of  those  who  reclined  aroand  it.  We  can 
now  form  a  picture  of  the  arrangement.  Around  a  low  Eastern  table, 
oval  or  rather  elongated,  two  parts  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  standing 
or  else  suspended,  the  single  divans  or  pillows  are  ranged  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  horseshoe,  leaving  free  one  end  of  the  table, 

somewhat  as  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut.  Here  A  represents  the 
table,  B  B  respectively  the  ends  of  the 
two  rows  of  single  divans  on  which 
each  guest  reclines  on  his  left  side, 
with  his  head  (c)  nearest  the  table, 
and  his  feet  (d)  stretching  back 
towards  the  ground. 

So  far  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  table.  Jewish  documents  are 
equally  explicit  as  to  that  of  the 
guests.  It  seems  to  have  been 
quite  an  established  rule*  that,  in 
a  company  of  more  than  t^o,  say 
^S^^  of  three,  the  chief  personage  or  Head — in  this  instance,  of  course, 
Christ — reclined  on  the  middle  divan.  We  know  from  the  Grospel- 
narrative  that  John  occupied  the  place  on  ffis  right,  at  that  end  of 
the  divans — as  we  may  call  it — at  the  head  of  the  table.  But  the 
chief  place  next  to  the  Master  would  be  that  to  His  left,  or  above 
Him.  In  the  strife  of  the  disciples,  which  should  be  accounted  the 
greatest,  this  had  been  claimed,  and  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
actually  occupied,  by  Judas.  This  explains  how,  when  Christ  whis- 
pered to  John  by  what  sign  to  recognise  the  traitor,**  none  of  the 
other  disciples  heard  it.  It  also  explains,  how  Christ  would  first 
hand  to  Judas  the  sop,  which  formed  part  of  the  Paschal  ritual, 
beginning  with  him  as  the  chief  guest  at  the  table,  without  thereby 
exciting  special  notice.  Lastly,  it  accounts  for  the  circumstance 
that,  when  Judas,  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  his  treachery  was 
known,  dared  to  ask  whether  it  was  he,  and  received  the  affirmative 
answer,®  no  one  at  table  knew  what  had  passed.  But  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  unless  Judas  had  occupied  the  place  next  to 
Christ ;  in  this  case,  necessarily  that  at  His  left,  or  the  post  of  chief 
hanonr.  As  regards  Peter,  we  can  quite  understand  how,  when  the 
Lord  with  such  loving  words  rebuked  their  self-seeking  and  taught 
them  of  the  greatness  of  Christian  humiliiyi  he  thonld,  in  hia  im^^ 
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petnosity  of  Bhame,  liaye  rushed  to  take  the  lowest  place  at  the  other     OHAP. 
end  of  the  table.'     Finally,  we  can  now  understand  how  Peter  oonld        ^ 
beckon  to  John,  who  sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  oyer  against  ^''^""' 
him,  and  ask  him  across  the  table,  who  the  traitor  was.*    The  rest  •stJobn 
of  the  disciples  wonld  occupy  such  places  as  were  most  conyenient, 
or  suited  their  fellowship  with  one  apother. 

The  words  which  the  Master  spoke  as  He  appeased  their  un- 
seemly strife  must,  indeed,  have  touched  them  to  the  quick.  First, 
He  showed  them,  not  so  much  in  the  language  of  even  gentlest  re- 
proof as  in  that  of  teaching,  the  difference  between  worldly  honour 
and  distinction  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  the  world  kingship  lay 
in  supremacy  and  lordship,  and  the  title  of  Benefactor  accompanied 
the  sway  of  power.  But  in  the  Church  the  *  greater'  would  now 
exercise  lordship,  but  become  as  the  less  and  the  younger  [the  latter 
referring  to  the  circumstance,  that  age  next  to  learning  was  regarded 
among  the  Jews  as  a  claim  to  distinction  and  the  chief  seats]; 
while,  instead  of  him  that  had  authority  being  called  BenefiMrtx>r, 
the  relationship  would  be  reversed,  and  he  that  served  would  be 
chief.  Self-forgetful  humility  instead  of  worldly  glory,  service 
instead  of  rule :  such  was  to  be  the  title  to  greatness  and  to  autho- 
rity in  the  Church.^  Having  thus  shown  them  the  character  and  title  »»^Liite 
to  that  greatness  in  the  Kingdom,  which  was  in  prospect  for  them.  He 
pointed  them  in  this  i*espect  also  to  Himself  as  their  example.  The 
reference  here  is,  of  course,  not  to  the  act  of  symbolic  foot-washing, 
which  St.  Luke  does  not  relate — although,  as  immediately  following  on 
the  words  of  Christ,  it  would  illustrate  them — but  to  the  tenor  of  His 
whole  Life  and  the  object  of  His  Mission,  as  of  One  Who  served,  not 
was  served.  Lastly,  He  woke  them  to  the  higher  consciousness  of 
their  own  calling.  Assuredly,  they  would  not  lose  their  reward ;  but 
not  here,  nor  yet  now.  They  had  shared,  and  would  share  His  *  trials  *  * 
— ^His  being  set  at  nought,  despised,  persecuted ;  but  they  would  also 
share  TTir  glory.  As  the  Father  had  *  covenanted  *  to  Him,  so  He 
*  covenanted  *  and  bequeathed  to  them  a  Kingdom,  *  in  order,'  or  *  so 
that,'  in  it  they  might  have  festive  fellowship  of  rest  and  of  joy  with 
Him.  What  to  them  must  have  been  Hemptations,'  and  in  that 
respect  also  to  Christ,  they  had  endured  :  instead  of  Messianic  glory, 
such  as  they  may  at  first  have  thought  of,  they  had  witnessed  only 

>  It  8eem0  almost  incompreheosible,  beloved   Disciple'   had   obtained.     (So 

that    Gommentators,    who     have    not  Nehe,  Leidensgesch. ;    the  former  even 

thought    this    narrative   misplaced   by  Cakjin.") 

St.  Lake,  should   have  attributed  the         '  Not  *  temptations  *— i.e.  not  aflsaoltB 

strife  to  Peter  and  John,  the  former  being  from  within,  but  ananlts  from  withoat. 
Jeaknis  of  tho  plaot  of  honour  whidi  *  th« 
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BOOK     contradiction,  denial,  and  shame — and  they  had  ^  continued '  with  Hint 
V        But  the  Kingdom  was  also  coming.    When  His  glory  was  manifested, 

^"  '  '  their  acknowledgment  would  also  come.  Here  Israel  had  rejected 
the  King  and  His  Messengers,  but  then  would  that  same  Israel  be 
judged  by  their  word.  A  Royal  dignity  this,  indeed,  but  one  of 
service ;  a  full  Boyal  acknowledgment,  but  one  of  work.  In  that 
sense  were  Israel's  Messianic  hopes  to  be  understood  by  them. 
Whether  or  not  something  beyond  this  may  also  be  implied,  and,  in 
that  day  when  He  again  gathers  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  some  special 
Rule  and  Judgment  may  be  given  to  His  faithful  Apostles,  we  venture 
not  to  determine.  Sufficient  for  us  the  words  of  Christ  in  their  primaiy 
meaning.' 

So  speaking,  the  Lord  commenced  that  Supper,  which  in  itself 
was  symbol  and  pledge  of  what  He  had  just  said  and  promised.     The 

» Pes.  X.  s  Paschal  Supper  began,  as  always,*  by  the  Head  of  the  Company  taking 
the  first  ctipy  and  speaking  over  it  *  the  thanksgiving.'  The  form 
presently  in  use  consists  really  of  two  benedictions — the  first  over 
the  wine,  the  second  for  the  return  of  this  Feastday  with  all  that  it 
implies,  and  for  being  preserved  once  more  to  witness  it.'  Turning  to 
the  Gospels,  the  words  which  follow  the  record  of  the  benediction  on 

x^\  ^7  Vs  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  Christ  ^  seem  to  imply,  that  Jesus  had,  at  any  rate,  so  far 
made  use  of  the  ordinary  thanksgiving  as  to  speak  both  these  bene- 
dictions. We  know,  indeed,  that  they  were  in  use  before  His  time, 
since  it  was  in  dispute  between  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
whether  that  over  the  wine  or  that  over  the  day  should  take  pre- 
cedence. That  over  the  wine  was  quite  simple :  Blessed  art  Thou, 
Jehovah  our  God,  Who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  Vine !  *  The 
formula  was  so  often  used  in  blessing  the  cup,  and  is  so  simple,  that 
we  need  not  doubt  that  these  were  the  very  words  spoken  by  our 
Lord.  It  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  benediction  *  over  the  day,'  which 
is  not  only  more  composite,  but  contains  words  expressive  of  Israel's 
national  pride  and  self-righteousness,  such  as  we  cannot  think  would 
have  been  uttered  by  our  Lord.  With  this  exception,  however,  they 
were  no  doubt  identical  in  contents  with  the  present  formula.  This  we 
infer  from  what  the  Lord  added,  as  He  passed  the  cup  round  the 
circle  of  the  disciples.'    No  more,  so  He  told  them,  would  He  speak 

>  The  *  sitting  down  with  Him*  at  the  against  Israel's  jpresent  gainsayinff. 

feast    is    evidently   a   promise  of   joy,  *  The  whole  formula  is  given  m  *Tlie 

reward,  and  fellowship.    The  sitting  on  Temple  and  its  Servioes,'  pp.  204,  205. 

thrpnes  and  judging  Israel  must  be  taken  '  1  have  often  expreased  my  oonviction 

as  in  contrast  to  the  *  temptation*  of  that  in  the  ancient  Services  there 


the  contradiction  of  Christ  and  of  their      considerable  elastioity  and  liberty  left  to 
ApoBtoUc  message— as  their  yindication     the  indiyidoaL    Atpraaenfe  a  oup  is  filled 
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4ie  benedidiloii  over  the  fimit  of  the  vine — ^not  again  utter  the  thanks     CHAP, 
'over  the  day/  that  they  had  been  ^preserved  alive,  sustained,  and        ^ 
brought  to  this  season.'    Another  Wine,  and  at  another  Feast,  now  ^      ' 
awaited  Him — ^that  in  the  fotore,  when  the  Kingdom  would  come. 
It  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  old  Paschas;  the  first,  or  rather  the 
symbol  and  promise,  of  the  new.     And  so,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  did  He  speak  the  twofold  benediction  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Supper. 

The  cup,  in  which,  according  to  express  Rabbinic  testimony,*  the  •Babbaa 
wine  had  been  mixed  with  water  before  it  was  '  blessed,'  had  passed  uidutmm 
round.    The  next  part  of  the  ceremonial  was  for  the  Head  of  the  ^ 
Company  to  rise  and  '  wash  hands.'    It  is  this  part  of  the  ritual  of 
which  St.  John^  records  the  adaptation  and  transformation  on  the  ^stjoha 
part  of  Christ.    The  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  ritual  of  'handwashing.'    Now  this  was  done 
twice  during  the  Paschal  Supper: ^  the  first  time  by  the  Head  of  the  •Fta.z.4 
Company  alone,  immediately  after  the  first  cup ;  the  second  time  by 
all  present,  at  a  much  later  part  of  the  service,  immediately  before  the 
actual  meal  (on  the  Lamb,  &c.).     If  the  footwashing  had  taken  place 
on  the  latter  occasion,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  when  the  Lord 
rose,  all  the  disciples  would  have  followed  His  example,  and  so  the 
washing  of  their  feet  would  have  been  impossible.     Again,  the  foot- 
washing,  which  was  intended  both  as  a  lesson  and  as  an  example  of 
humilily  and  service,^  was  evidently  connected  with  the  dispute  'stJoia 
^  which  of  them  should  be  accounted  to  be  greatest.'    If  so,  the 
symbolical  act  of  our  Lord  must  have  foUowed  dose  on  the  strife  of 
the  disciples,  and  on  our  Lord's  teaching  what  in  the  Church  consti- 
tuted rule  and  greatness.    Hence  the  act  must  have  been  connected 
with  the  first  handwashing — ^that  by  the  Head  of  the  Company — ^im- 
mediately after  the  first  cup,  and  not  with  that  at  a  later  period,  when 
much  else  had  intervened. 

AH  else  fits  in  with  this.    For  clearness'  sake,  the  account  given 
by  St.  John*  may  here  be  recapitulated.    The  opening  words  concern-  •  si  «oha 
ing  the  love  of  Christ  to  His  own  unto  the  end  form  the  general 
introdnotioiL^    Then  follows  the  account  of  what  happened  '  during 
Snjqper'^ — ^tfaa  Supper  itself  being  left  undescribed — beginning,  by  '^^* 

far  saoh  iiidifidiial«  but  Ohzist  leems  to  determined. 

have  BMsed  Urn  one  oap  round  among  '  6hdet,  who ng^jcdsyer,  I  asa general, 

the  lAHsiples.    Whether  anoh  was  some*  and  Ter.  2  as  a  special,  introdnction  to 

timee  dona^  or  the  alteratioa  was  de-  the  foot-washing,  oalls  attention  to  the 

glgntnUj  and  as  we  leadilj  see,  signi-  ciicomstanoe  that  sach  introdnctioDS  not 

tantllf •  fliada  bj  Qirist,  oannot  now  be  onfreqaently  occur  in  the  Fourth  GospeL 
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way  of  explanation  of  what  is  to  be  told  about  Judas,  with  this; 
<  The  Devil  having  already  oast  into  hia  (Jndas^  heart,  that  Jadss 
Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon,  shall  betray  Him.'  General  as  this  notice 
is,  it  contains  much  that  requires  special  attention.  Thankfully  wp 
feel,  that  the  heart  of  man  was  not  capable  of  originating  the 
Betrayal  of  Christ ;  humanity  had  fiJlen,  but  not  so  low.  It  was 
the  Devil  who  had  *  cast '  it  into  Judas'  heart— with  force  and  over- 
whelming power.*  Next,  we  mark  the  full  description  of  the  name 
and  parentage  of  the  traitor.  It  reads  like  the  wording  of  a  formal 
indictment.  And,  although  it  seems  only  an  introductory  explanar 
tion,  it  also  points  to  the  contrast  with  the  love  of  Christ  which 

» St.  John  persevered  to  the  end,*  even  when  hell  itself  opened  its  mouth  to 
swallow  Him  up ;  the  contrast,  also,  between  what  Jesus  and  what 
Judas  were  about  to  do,  and  between  the  wild  storm  of  evil  that 
raged  in  the  heart  of  the  traitor  and  the  calm  majesty  of  love  and 
peace  which  reigned  in  that  of  the  Saviour. 

If  what  Satan  had  cast  into  the  heart  of  Judas  explains  his  conduct, 
so  does  the  knowledge  which  Jesus  possessed  account  for  that  He  was 

xdLi**^  about  to  do.*>'  Many  as  are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  words, 
*  Knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His  Hands,  and 
that  He  came  forth  from  Grod,  and  goeth  unto  QoA ' — ^yet,  horn  their 
evident  connection,  they  must  in  the  first  instance  be  applied  to  the 
Footwashing,  of  which  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  logical  antecedent. 
It  was  His  greatest  act  of  humiliation  and  service,  and  yet  He  never 
lost  in  it  for  one  moment  aught  of  the  majesty  or  consciousness  of  His 
Divine  dignity ;  for  He  did  it  with  the  foil  knowledge  and  assertion 
that  all  things  were  in  His  Hands,  and  that  He  came  forth  from  and 
was  going  unto  Grod — and  He  could  do  it,  because  He  knew  tUs. 
Here,  not  side  by  side,  but  in  combination,  are  the  Humiliation  and 
Exaltation  of  the  God-Man.  And  so,  *  during  Supper,'  which  had 
begun  with  the  first  cup,  'He  riseth  from  Supper/  The  disciples 
would  scarcely  marvel,  except  that  He  shotdd  conform  to  that 
practice  of  handwashing,  which,  as  He  had  often  explained,  was,  as 
a  ceremonial  observance,  unavailing  for  those  who  were  not  inwardly 
dean,  and  needless  and  unmeaning  in  them  whose  heart  and  life  had 
been  purified.  But  they  must  have  wondered  as  they  saw  Him  pat 
ofi*  His  upper  garment,  gird  Himself  with  a  towel,  and  pour  water 
into  a  basin,  like  a  slave  who  was  about  to  perform  the  memest 
service. 

>  ^^W :  magna  vis.  Satan  «oaaiiiig*  it  Into  ththMOi  of  Jndaa, 

*  The  contraFt  is  the  more  marked,  as      and  of  Christ  throwing  into  the  baiin  the 
the  same  verb  {fidwtw)  is  used  both  of     waster  for  the  lootwaiEiii^ 
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IVom  the  poiitloiii  wliioh,  aa  we  lutye  shown,  Peter  ocoapied  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  it  was  natural  that  the  Lord  ahonld  begin  with  him 
the  act  of  fixitwashingJ     Beades,  had  He  first  turned  to  others, 
Peter  mnsfc  either  have  remonstrated  before,  or  else  his  later  ezpos- 
tolafcioii  would  have  been  tardy,  and  an  act  either  of  sel&righteonsness 
or  of  needless  voluntary  humility.    As  it  was,  the  surprise  with  which 
he  and  the  others  had  witnessed  the  preparation  of  the  Lord  burst 
into  charactaristio  language  when  Jesus  approached  him  to  wash  his 
feet.     '  Lord — ^Thou — of  me  washest  the  feet  1 '    It  was  the  utterance 
of  deepest  reverence  for  the  Master,  and  yet  of  utter  misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  His  action,  perhaps  even  of  His  Work. 
Jesus  was  now  doing  what  before  He  had  spoken.    The  act  of 
extemalism  and  sdf-righteousness  represented  by  the  washing  of 
hands,  and  by  which  the  Head  of  the  Company  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  others  and  cdDsecrated,  He  chuiged  into  a  footwashing,  in 
which  the  Lord  and  Master  was  to  be  distinguished,  indeed,  6om 
the  others — ^but  by  the  humUest  service  of  love,  and  in  which 
He  showed  by  Hii  example  what  characterised  greatness  in  the 
Xingdomi  and  that  service  was  evidence  of  rule.    And,  as  mostly  in 
evevy  symbd,  there  was  the  real  also  in  this  act  of  the  Lord.    For, 
by  ^ympathetioally  sharing  in  this  act  of  love  and  service  on  the  part 
cf  the  liOrd,  they  who  had  been  bathed — who  had  previously  become 
elean  in  heart  and  spirit — now  received  also  that  cleansing  of  the 
^fbet|'  of  active  and  daily  walk,  which  cometh  fiom  true  heart* 
liumitttyy  in  opposition  to  pride,  and  oonsisteth  in  the  service  which 
love  is  willing  to  render  even  to  the  uttermost. 

But  Pe^r  had  understood  none  of  these  tilings.  He  only  felt 
the  inooQgmousneas  of  their  relative  positions.  And  so  the  Lordy 
partly  also  wishing  thereby  to  lead  his  impetuosity  to  the  absolute 
saboiission  of  fidtb,  and  partly  to  indicate  the  deeper  truth  he  was 
to  leesTB  in  the  fbturei  only  told  him,  that  though  he  knew  it  not  now^ 
he  would  understand  hereafter  what  the  Lord  was  doing.  Yes, 
hereafter^when,  after  that  night  of  terrible  fall,  he  would  learn  by 
ilie  Lake  of  Galilee  what  it  really  meant  to  feed  the  lambs  and  to 
tend  tlia  sheep  of  Chiist ;  yes,  hereafter-<*when  no  longer,  as  when 
he  had  been  young,  he  would  gird  himself  and  walk  whither  he 
would.  But»  even  so,  Peter  could  not  content  himself  with  the 
pndiotion  that  in  the  fhture  he  would  understand  and  enter  into 
what  CBirisb  was  doing  in  washing  their  feet.    Never,  he  declared^ 

*  9L  Cknmmtem,  and  others  nndnly  urge       from  the  place  where  the  basin  and  walsr 
ids  (var.  6X  •  *"  -   -    ~ 


tha  woids  (var.  6X  •  He  cometh  toPeter.*       te  the  pnriflcaliion  bad  stood. 
Ba  sasaa  to  hK  not  after  tba  otheia,  biii 
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BOOK  cxiold  he  allow  it.  The  same  feelings,  which  had  pmnpbed  him  to 
y  attempt  withdrawing  the  Lord  from  the  path  of  homiliatioii  and  suf- 
fering,* now  asserted  themselves  again.  It  was  personal  afibction, 
indeed,  but  it  was  also  unwillingness  to  sabmit  to  the  humiliation  d 
the  Cross.  And  so  the  Jjord  told  him,  that  if  He  washed  him  not,  he 
had  no  part  with  Him.  Not  that  the  bare  act  of  washing  gave  him 
part  in  Christ,  but  that  the  refusal  to  submit  to  it  would  have  de- 
prived him  of  it ;  and  that,  to  share  in  this  washing,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  way  to  have  part  in  Christ's  service  of  love,  to  enter  into  it,  and 
to  share  it. 

Still,  Peter  did  not  understand.  But  as,  on  that  morning  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  it  appeared  that,  when  he  had  lost  all  dse,  he 
had  retained  love,  so  did  love  to  the  Christ  now  give  him  the  victory 
— and,  once  more  with  characteristic  impetuosily,  he  would  have 
tendered  not  only  his  feet  to  be  washed,  but  his  hands  and  head.  Yet 
here,  also,  was  there  misunderstanding.  There  was  deep  symbolical 
meaning,  not  only  in  that  Christ  did  it,  but  also  in  whai  He  did. 
Submission  to  His  doing  it  meant  symbolically  share  and  part  with 
Him — part  in  His  Work.  WTuU  He  did,  meant  His  work  and  service 
of  love ;  the  constant  cleansing  of  one's  walk  and  life  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  service  of  that  love.  It  was  not  a  meaningless  cere- 
mony of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  Christ,  nor  yet  one  where  submis- 
sion to  the  utmost  was  required ;  but  the  action  was  symbolic,  and 
meant  that  the  disciple,  who  was  already  bathed  and  made  clean  in 
heart  and  spirit,  required  only  this — to  wash  his  feet  in  spiritual 
consecration  to  the  service  of  love  which  Christ  had  here  shown 
forth  in  symbolic  act.  And  so  His  Words  referred  not,  as  is  so  often 
supposed,  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  daily  sins — the  introduction  of 
which  would  h^ve  been  wholly  abrupt  and  unconnected  with  the 
context — but,  in  contrast  to  all  self-seeking,  to  the  daily  oonsecn^ 
tion  of  our  life  to  the  service  of  love  after  the  example  of  Christ. 

And  still  do  all  these  words  come  to  us  in  manifidd  and  ever- 
varied  application.  In  the  misunderstanding  of  our  love  to  Him,  we 
too  often  imagine  that  Christ  cannot  will  or  do  what  seems  to  ns 
incongruous  on  His  part,  or  rather,  incongruous  with  what  wa  think 
about  Him.  We  know  it  not  now,  but  we  shall  understand  it  heie- 
after.  And  still  we  persist  in  our  resistance,  till  it  comes  to  ns  that 
so  we  would  even  lose  our  part  in  and  with  Him.  Yet  not  much, 
not  very  much,  does  He  ask.  Who  giveth  so  much.  He  that  has 
washed  us  wholly  would  only  have  ns  cleanse  onr  feet  foot  the  servios 
of  love,  as  He  gave  ns  the  example. 
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They  were  clean,  theee  disciples,  bat  not  all.  For  He  knew  that 
tliere  was  among  them  he  '  that  was  betraying  Him.'  ^  He  knew  it, 
bat  not  with  the  knowledge  of  an  inevitable  &te  impending,  far  less 
of  an  absdnte  decree,  bat  with  that  knowledge  which  would  again 
and  again  speak  oat  the  warning,  if  by  any  means  he  might  be  saved. 
What  woold  have  come,  if  Jadas  had  repented,  is  as  idle  a  qaestion 
as  this :  What  woald  have  come  if  Israel,  as  a  nation,  had  repented 
and  accepted  Christ  ?  For,  from  our  haman  standpoint,  we  can  only 
view  the  haman  aspect  of  things — ^that  earthwards ;  and  here  every 
action  is  not  isolated,  bat  ever  the  oatcome  of  a  previous  development 
and  history,  so  that  a  man  always  freely  acts,  yet  always  in  consequence 
of  an  inward  necessity. 

The  solemn  service  of  Christ  now  went  on  in  the  silence  of 
raverent  awe.^  None  dared  ask  Him  nor  resist.  It  was  ended,  and  ]^  f^ 
He  had  resumed  His  upper  garment,  and  again  taken  His  place  at  the 
TaUe.  It  was  His  now  to  follow  the  symbolic  deed  by  illustrative 
words,  and  to  explain  the  practical  application  of  what  had  just  been 
done.  Let  it  not  be  misunderstood.  They  were  wont  to  call  Him  by 
the  two  highest  names  of  Teacher  and  Lord,  and  these  designations 
were  rightly  His.  For  the  first  time  He  folly  accepted  and  owned 
Uie  highest  homage.  How  much  more,  then,  must  His  Service  of 
love,  Who  was  their  Teacher  and  Lord,  serve  as  example  '  of  what 
was  due'  by  each  to  his  fellow-disciple  and  fellow-servant!  He, 
Who  really  was  Lord  and  Master,  had  rendered  this  lowest  service  to 
them  as  an  example  that,  as  He  had  done,  so  should  they  do.  No 
principle  better  known,  almost  proverbial  in  Israel,  than  that  a  servant 
was  not  to  claim  greater  honour  than  his  master,  nor  yet  he  that  was 
lent  than  he  who  had  sent  him.  They  knew  this,  and  now  also  the 
mfianing  of  the  symbolic  act  of  footwashing;  and  if  they  acted  it  out, 
then  theirs  would  be  the  promised  '  Beatitude.'  ^ 

This  refisrence  to  what  were  familiar  expressions  among  the  Jews, 
ipedally  noteworthy  in  Stv  John's  Gospel,  leads  us  to  supplement  a 
tern  iDaiitrative  notes  from  the  same  source.  The  Greek  word  for  '  the 
towel,'  with  which  our  Lord  girded  Himself,  occurs  also  in  Rabbinic 
writings,  to  denote  the  towel  used  in  washing  and  at  baths  (Luntith 
and  AhmtUh),    Such  girding  was  the  common  mark  of  a  slave,  by 

>  So  tbs  enraHkm  in  St.  JohnziiL  11,  literal  outward  imitation  of  this  deed  of 

Mm  aooumfedj  rendered.  ChriBt  in  the  ceremony  of  footwashing, 

*  lirfiiripa.    The  diitinctife  meaning  still  common    in  the   Roman  Catholio 

af  the  wotd  is  b«l  gathered  from  the  Choroh,  see  Bingham^  Antiq.  xii  4, 10. 
jIlMr  psMMM  in  the  N.T.  in  which  it         •  ^(Xcrc. 

vi&Bsbu  iv.  11;  viiL  6;  is.  28;         «  The  word  is  that  employed  in  thf 

T.  10stM.tt.e,   9^  tiMi  •B9atitq4M,*f»«<^«^ 
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BOOK  whom  ihe  service  of  f ootwishiiig  was  ordiDAril j  performed.  And,  in 
▼  a  very  intereeting  passage,  the  Midrash*  coatrasts  what^  in  tUs 
^^'^^^^  respect  is  the  wav  of  man  with  what  God  bad  done  for  LnraeL  For,  He 
>  Eaek.  xvi.  ^<^  heoD  described  by  the  prophet  as  performing  for  them  tiie  servioe  of 
ecomp  washing,^  and  others  nsnally  rendered  by  slaves.*  Again,  the  oombi- 
^gf^^^y^  nation  of  these  two  designations, '  Babbi  and  Lord,'  or  *  Babbi,  Father, 
1;  xiiLsi  and  Lord,'  was  among  those  most  common  on  the  part  of  dUadples.' 
The  idea,  that  if  a  man  knows  (for  example,  the  Law)  and  does  not 
4Coinp. St  do  it,  it  were  better  for  him  not  to  have  been  created,'  is  not  nnfre- 
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qnently  expressed.    Bat  the  most  interesting  reference  is  in  regard 
to  the  relation  between  the  sender  and  the  sent^  and  a  servant  and  his 
master.    In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  proverbially  said,  that  while  he 
•Eidd.  48a  that  is  sent  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  he  who  sent  him,*  yet  he 
'Ber.B.78  most  cxpcct  less  hononr.'    And  as  regards  Christ's  statement  that 
'the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Master,'  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  we  read  ili\By  in  amnecUon  loith  the  miflm^ 
BYAikntoii  '  It  is  enough  for  the  servant  that  he  be  like  his  Ifisster.'* 
p.'56d.  lines       But  to  retom.    The  footwashing  on  the  part  of  Ohrist,  in  which 
top    '^     Jndas  had  shared,  together  with  the  explanatory  words  that  followed, 
almost  required,  in  truthfulness,  this  limitation :  '  I  speak  not  of  you 
all.*    For  it  would  be  a  night  of  terrible  moral  sifting  to  them  alL  A 
solemn  warning  was  needed  by  all  the  disdples.    Bat,  besidea,  the 
treachery  of  one  of  their  own  number  might  have  led  them  to  doubt 
whether  Christ  had  really  Divine  knowledge.   On  the  other  hand,  this 
dear  prediction  of  it  would  not  only  confirm  their  fidth  in  Him,  but 
show  that  there  was  some  deeper  meaning  in  the  presence  of  a  Jndaa 
m  itTi     ^'^^^g  them>  We  come  here  upon  these  words  of  deepest  mysteriooa- 
neas :  '  I  know  those  I  chose ;  but  that  the  Scripture  may  be  ftdfiUed, 
P8.X1L9      He  that  eateth  My  Bread  lifteth  up  his  heel  against  Me/^    It  were 
almost  impossible  to  believe,  even  if  not  forbidden  by  the  context,  that 
this  knowledge  of  which  Christ  spoke,  referred  to  an  eternal  fbreloiow- 
ledge;  still  more,  that  it  meant  Judas  had  been  chosen  with  such 
foreknowledge  in  order  that  this  terrible  Scripture  might  be  fiilfilled 
in  him.     Such  foreknowledge  and  foreordination  would  be  to  sin,  and 
it  would  involve  thoughts  such  as  only  the  harshness  of  our  homan 
logic  in  its  fatal  system-making  could  induce  anyone  to  entertain. 
Bather  must  we  understand  it  as  meaning  that  Jeans  had,  fiom  the 
first,  known  the  inmost  thoughts  of  those  He  had  chosen  to  be  IHa 
Apostles ;  but  that  by  this  treachery  of  one  of  their  number,  the  ter- 
rible prediction  of  the  worst  enmity,  that  of  ingratitode^  traa  bk  siV. 
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agesof  ihe  Ohnroh,  wonid  receive  its  complete fhlSlment.'  The  word 
*  Aai''^*  that  the  Scripture  maybe  ftilfilled,'  does  not  mean  '  in  order 
that/  or  '  for  the  pnrpose  of ; '  it  never  means  this  in  that  connection ; ' 
and  it  would  be  altogether  irrational  to  suppose  that  an  event  hap- 
pened in  ord$r  that  a  special  prediction  might  be  fulfilled.  Bather 
does  it  indicate  the  higher  internal  connection  in  the  succession  of 
eventSi  when  an  event  had  taken  place  in  the  free  determination  of 
its  agents,  by  whioh,  all  unknown  to  them  and  unthought  of  by  othersi 
that  unexpectedly  came  to  pass  which  had  been  Divinely  foretold. 
And  herein  appears  the  Divine  character  of  prophecy,  which  is  always 
al»  the  same  time  announcement  and  forewarning,  that  is,  has  besides 
its  predictive  a  moral  element :  that,  while  man  is  left  to  act  freely, 
each  development  tends  to  the  goal  Divinely  foreseen  and  foreordained. 
Urns  the  word  *  that'  marks  not  the  connection  between  causation 
and  effect,  but  between  the  Divine  antecedent  and  the  human  sub- 
sequent. 

There  is,  indeed,  behind  this  a  much  deeper  question,  to  which 
brief  reference  has  already  formerly  been  made.  Did  Christ  know  from 
the  beginning  that  Judas  would  betray  Him,  and  yet,  so  knowing, 
did  He  choose  him  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve  ?  Here  we  can  only 
answer  by  indicating  this  as  a  canon  in  studying  the  Life  on  earth  of 
the  God-Man,  that  it  was  part  of  His  Self-exinanition — of  that  empty* 
ing  Himself,  and  taking  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  Servant  ^ — ^voluntarily 
to  forego  His  Divine  knowledge  in  the  choice  of  His  Human  actions. 
So  only  could  He,  as  perfect  Man,  have  perfectly  obeyed  the  Divine 
Law.  For,  if  the  Divine  had  determined  Him  in  the  choice  of  His 
Actions,  there  could  have  been  no  merit  attaching  to  His  ObediencCi 
nor  could  He  be  said  to  have,  as  perfect  Man,  taken  our  place,  and  to 
bave  obeyed  the  Law  in  our  stead  and  as  our  Representative,  nor  yet 
be  our  Ensample.  But  if  His  Divine  knowledge  did  not  guide  Him 
in  the  choice  of  His  actions,  we  can  see,  and  have  already  indicated, 
xeasonB  why  the  discipleship  and  service  of  Judas  should  have  been 
accepted,  if  it  had  been  only  as  that  of  a  Judaean,  a  man  in  many 

points  out  that  Im  ia  aUcays  uaed  in  that 
sense,  marking  the  internal  oonneotion 
in  the  snooession  of  events— ViKiBaruc«r 
not  rtkucAs — where  the  phrase  occurs 
'that  it  might  be  falfiUed/  This  oanon 
is  most  important,  and  of  veiy  wid<i 
application  wherever  the  fra  is  connected 
with  the  Divine  Agency,  in  whiofa,  from 
onr  bnmao  view-point,  we  have  to  dia- 
tingaish  between  the  decree  and  tfas 
oounselof  Qod* 


'  At  the  mne  time  there  is  also  a 
tetribie  UteraHt^  about  this  propbeiio  te- 
ftMBoe  to  one  who  ato  His  bread,  when  we 
remtmber  that  Judas,  like  the  rest,  Uved 
of  what  tVM  sopplied  to  Christ,  and  at 
tliat  VH7  flMment  sift  at  His  Tabte»  On 
£i.  zU.  see  the  Commentaries. 

^  'ftwireqiieBter  Ac/Saraeds, i^, de  eMniu 
uwiiMi  dioilar»  ul  dt  «s  erentu,  vt;  §o 
mtemm^  vt^  to  «<  *  [^tfimi,  ad  verb.]— 
ikl^L  •m  tbil*    Ana  Gf%mm  rightly 


VHLa 


M 
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BOOK     lespecta  well  fitted  for  such  an  office,  and  the  representative  of  one  ot 
V        the  yarioos  directiona  which  tended  towards  the  reception  of  the 

' "    '         Messiah. 

We  are  not  in  circnmstances  to  jndge  whether  or  not  Christ  spoke 
all  these  things  continnonsly,  after  He  had  sat  down,  having  washed 
the  disciples'  feet.  More  probably  it  was  at  difierent  parts  of  the 
meal,    lliis  would  also  account  for  the  seeming  afamptness  of  this 

^  j^ha  concluding  sentence :  *  ^  He  that  reoeiveth  whomsoever  I  send  re- 
ceiveth  Me.'  And  yet  the  internal  connection  of  thought  seems  dear. 
The  apostasy  and  loss  of  one  of  the  Apostles  was  known  to  Christ 
Would  it  finally  dissolve  the  bond  that  bound  together  the  College  of 
Apostles,  and  so  invalidate  their  Divine  Mission  (the  Apostolate)  and 
its  authority  ?  The  words  of  Christ  conveyed  an  assurance  which 
would  be  most  comforting  in  the  futurOi  that  any  such  break  would 
not  be  lasting,  only  transitory,  and  that  in  this  respect  also  'the 
foundation  of  God  standeth.' 

In  the  meantime  the  Paschal  Supper  was  proceeding.  We  maik 
this  important  note  of  time  in  the  words  of  St.  Matthew :  '  as  they 

xrrl^i**'     ^®^  eating,***  or,  as  St.  Mark  expresses  it,  *as  they  reclined  and 

•suMftTk  were  eating.'®  According  to  the  Rubric,  after  the  ^washing'  the 
dishes  were  immediately  to  be  brought  on  the  table.  Then  the  Head 
of  the  Company  would  dip  some  of  the  bitter  herbs  into  the  salt-water 
or  vinegar,  speak  a  blessing,  and  partake  of  them,  then  hand  them  to 
each  in  the  company.  Next,  he  would  break  one  of  the  unleavened 
cakes  (according  to  the  present  ritual  the  middle  of  the  three),  of 
which  half  was  put  aside  for  after  supper.  This  is  called  the  Aphi* 
qoTnoUy  or  after-dish,  and  as  we  believe  that  '  the  bread '  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  was  the  Aphiqomony  some  particulars  may  here  be  of 
interest.  The  dish  in  which  the  broken  cake  lies  (not  the  42^^ 
qomon),  is  elevated,  and  these  words  are  spoken :  '  This  is  the  bread 
of  misery  which  our  fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  All  that  are 
hungry,  come  and  eat ;  all  that  are  needy,  come,  keep  the  Pascha.' 
In  the  more  modem  ritual  the  words  are  added :  '  This  year  here, 
next  year  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  this  year  bondsmen,  next  year  free! ' 
On  this  the  second  cup  is  filled,  and  the  youngest  in  the  company  ia 
instructed  to  make  formal  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  the 

'BBbx.4  observances  of  that  night,^  when  the  Liturgy  proceeds  to  give  tah 
answers  as  regards  the  festival,  its  occasion,  and  ritual.  The  Talmud 
adds  that  the  table  is  to  be  previously  removed,  so  as  to  excite  the 

-FM.iu»  greater  curiosity.*  We  do  not  suppose  that  even  the  eailier  ritual 
represents  the  exact  gbservaaces  at  the  time  of  Chnrti  9K  thwt^  eFQP 
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if  it  does  wOj  thay  were  exBddj  followed  at  that  PMchal  Table  of  tlie    CHAP. 
Lord.    Bot  so  mach  fltresB  is  laid  in  Jewish  writLngs  on  the  duty  of       Z 
folly  rehearaiiig  at  the  Pta^hal  Sapper  the  circamstanoeB  of  the  first  '      '""^ 
PksBo^er  and  the  deliverance  connected  with  it,  that  we  can  scarcelj 
doabt  that  what  the  Mishnah  declares  as  so  essential  formed  part  of 
the  serTicea  of  that  night.    And  as  we  think  of  our  Lord's  comment 
on  the  PlasBOver  and  Israel's  deliverance,  the  words  spoken  when  the 
unleavened  cake  was  broken  come  back  to  us,  and  with  deeper  mean* 
ing  attaching  to  them. 

After  this  the  cup  is  elevated,  and  then  the  service  proceeds 
lomewhat  lengthily,  the  cup  being  raised  a  second  time  and  certain 
prayers  spoken,  lliis  part  of  the  service  condudes  with  the  two 
first  Ptelms  in  the  series  called  ' The  Halld,' *  when  the  cup  is  raised  •n.esn.te 
a  third  time,  a  prayer  spoken,  and  the  cup  drunk.  This  ends  the 
first  part  of  the  service.  And  now  the  Paschal  meal  begins  by  all 
washing  their  hands — a  part  of  the  ritual  which  we  scarcely  think 
Christ  observed.  It  was,  we  believe,  during  this  lengthened  expo- 
sition and  service  that  the  ^trouUe  in  spirit'  of  which  St.  John 
ipeaks^  passed  over  the  soul  of  the  Gk)d-Man.  Almost  presump-  »8iJdkB 
toons  as  it  seems  to  inquire  into  its  immediate  cause,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  concerned  not  so  much  Himself  as  them.  His  Soul  could 
qot^  indeed,  but  have  been  troubled,  as,  with  full  consciousness  of  all 
tliat  it  would  be  to  Him — ^infinitely  more  than  merely  human  suffering 
«— He  looked  down  into  the  abyss  which  was  about  to  open  at  His  Feet. 
But  He  saw  more  than  even  this.  He  saw  Judas  about  to  take  the 
Urt  &tal  step,  and  His  Soul  yearned  in  pity  over  him.  The  very 
sop  which  He  would  so  soon  hand  to  him,  although  a  sign  of  reoog- 
nition  to  John,  was  a  last  appeal  to  all  that  was  human  in  Judas. 
And,  besides  all  this,  Jesus  also  saw,  how,  all  unknown  to  them,  the 
terrible  tempest  of  fierce  temptation  would  that  night  sweep  over 
tliem ;  how  it  would  lay  low  and  almost  uproot  one  of  them,  and 
scatter  alL  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  hour  of  Christ's  utmost 
londinees,  of  which  the  climax  was  reached  in  Gethsemane.  And 
In  the  tronUe  of  His  Spirit  did  He  solemnly  '  testify '  to  them  of 
the  near  Betrayal.  We  wonder  not,  that  they  all  became  exceeding 
sorrowful,  and  each  asked,  ^Lord,  is  it  I?'  This  question  on  the 
part  of  the  eleven  disciples,  who  were  conscious  of  innocence  of  any 
purpose  of  betrayal,  and  conscious  also  of  deep  love  to  the  Master, 
afibrda  one  of  the  clearest  glimpses  into  the  inner  history  of  that 
Ni^ife  of  Terror,  in  which,  so  to  speak,  Israel  became  Egypt.  We 
cw  VQW  ImMw  midentaiid  tboir  h^avy  sleep  iu  Q^As^ipaiie, 
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foxBaking  Him  and  fleeing,  eTen  Peteor's  daniaL  EvoiTtliing  mnit 
have  seemed  to  these  men  to  give  way ;  all  to  be  enreloped  in  enter 
darknesB,  when  each  man  conld  a^  whether  he  was  to  be  the 
Betrayer. 

The  answer  of  Christ  left  the  speeial  person  undetermined,  while 
it  again  repeated  the  awful  prediction — shall  we  not  add,  the  most 
solemn  warning — that  it  was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Supper.    It  is  at  this  point  thftt  St  John  resumes  the  thread  of  the 

^8t.John  narrative/  As  he  describes  it,  the  disciples  were  looking  one  on 
another,  doubting  of  whom  He  spake.  In  this  agonising  sospense 
Peter  beckoned  from  across  the  table  to  John,  whose  head,  instead 
of  leaning  on  his  hand,  rested,  in  the  absolute  surrender  of  Ioyb  and 
intimacy  bom  of  sorrow,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Master.*  Peter  would 
have  John  ask  of  whom  Jesus  spake.'  And  to  the  whispered  ques- 
tion of  John,  '  leaning  back  as  he  was  on  Jesus^  breast,'  the  Lord 
gave  the  sign,  that  it  was  he  to  whom  He  would  give  *  the  sop '  when 
He  had  dipped  it.  Even  this  perhaps  was  not  dear  to  John,  since 
each  one  in  turn  received  ^  the  sop.' 

At  present,  the  Supper  itself  begins  by  eating,  flrst,  a  piece  of 
the  unleavened  cake,  then  of  the  bitter  herbs  dipped  in  CS^otomM, 
and  lastly  two  small  pieces  of  the  unleavened  cake,  between  which 
a  piece  of  bitter  radish  has  been  placed.  But  we  have  direct  testi- 
mony, that,  about  the  time  of  Christ,"  ^  the  sop '  *  which  was  handed 
round  consisted  of  these  things  wrapped  togeUier :  flesh  of  the  F^ 

^f'^^^^^  chal  Lamb,  a  piece  of  unleavened  bread,  and  bitter  herbe.^  This, 
we  believe,  was  '  the  sop/  which  Jesus,  having  dipped  it  for  him  im 
the  dish,  handed  first  to  Judas,  as  occupying  the  first  and  chief 
place  at  Table.  But  before  He  did  so,  probably  while  He  dipped  il 
in  the  dish,  Judas,  who  could  not  but  fear  that  his  purpose  might  be 
known,  reclining  at  Christ's  left  hand,  whispered  into  the  Mastei^s 
ear,  'Is  it  I,  Rabbi?'  It  must  have  been  whispered,  for  no  <me 
at  the  Table  could  have  heard  either  the  question  of  Judas  or  tiie 

•St.  John  affirmative  answer  of  Christ.*  It  was  the  last  outgoing  of  the 
pitying  love  of  Christ  after  the  traitor.     Coming  after  the  terrible 

kJi.^^^     warning  and  woe  on  the  Betrayer,*  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  final 

^^^       warning  and  also  the  final  attempt  at  rescue  on  the  part  of  the 

■  The  reading  adopted  in  the  R.V.  of  amari  ab   Jesn,  qvam  nombie  praprie 

St  John  xiii.  24  represents  the  better  celebrarL*                                            _ 

accredited  text,  though  it  involves  some  '  The  statement  is  in  VQgaid  to  HOU^ 

difficulties.  while  the  Temple  stood. 


•  On  the  oironmstanoe  that  John  does         *  liark    ths   dsfinllt  MttJoli    mi  * 
not  name   himself   in   ver.  28,  Bengel      sop.* 
bsatttifally  xematks:   ^Optaldlins    esW 
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Saviour.  It  was  with  ftill  knowledge  of  all,  even  of  this  that  his  CHAP, 
treaohery  was  known,  though  he  may  have  attributed  the  information  ^ 
not  to  Divine  insight  but  to  some  secret  human  communication,  that 
Judas  went  on  his  way  to  destruction.  We  are  too  apt  to  attribute 
crimes  to  madness;  but  surely  there  is  moral,  as  well  as  mental 
mania;  and  it  must  have  been  in  a  paroxysm  of  that,  when  all 
feeling  was  turned  to  stone,  and  mental  selfnlelusion  was  combined 
with  moral  perversion,  that  Judas  'took '  '  from  the  Hand  of  Jesus 
<  the  sop.'  It  was  to  descend  alive  into  the  grave — ^and  with  a  heavy 
sound  the  gravestone  fell  and  dosed  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
That  nuxnent  Satan  entered  again  into  his  heart.  But  the  deed  was 
virtually  done ;  and  Jesus,  longing  for  the  quiet  fellowship  of  His  own 
with  all  that  was  to  follow,  bade  him  do  quickly  that  he  did. 

But  even  so  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  human  motives 
that  actuated  Judas,  to  which,  however,  we  can  only  give  the  axiswer  of 
some  8uggesti(m8.  Did  Judas  regard  Ghrisfs  denunciation  of  '  woe ' 
on  the  Betrayer  not  as  a  prediction,  but  as  intended  to  be  deterrent 
— perhaps  in  language  Orientally  exaggerated — or  if  he  regarded  it 
as  a  prediction,  did  he  not  believe  in  it  ?  Again,  when  after  the 
plain  intimation  of  Ohrist  and  His  Words  to  do  quickly  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  Judas  still  went  to  the  betrayal,  could  he  have  had  an 
idea — ^rather,  sought  to  deceive  himself,  that  Jesus  felt  that  He  could 
not  escape  His  enemies,  and  that  He  rather  wished  it  to  be  all  over? 
Or  had  all  his  former  feelings  towards  Jesus  turned,  although 
temporarily,  into  actual  hatred  which  every  Word  and  Warning  of 
Ghrist  only  intensified?  But  above  all  and  in  all  we  have,  first 
aad  foromost,  to  think  of  the  peculiarly  Judaic  character  of  his  first 
adheranoe  to  Christ ;  of  the  gradual  and  at  last  final  and  fatal  dis- 
enchantment of  his  hopes ;  of  lus  utter  moral,  consequent  upon  his 
spiritual,  fidlure;  of  the  change  of  all  that  had  in  it  the  possibility 
ci  good  into  the  actuality  of  evil ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
direct  agency  of  Satan  in  the  heart;  of  Judas,  which  his  moral  and 
spiritual  ship-wreck  rendered  possible. 

IVom  the  meal  scarcely  begun  Judas  rushed  into  the  dark  night. 
Bven  this  has  its  symbolic  significance.  None  there  knew  why  this 
strange  haste,  unless  from  obedience  to  something  that  the  Master 
had  bidden  him.'  Even  John  could  scarcely  have  understood  the  sign 
which  Ghiist  had  given  of  the  traitor.     Some  of  them  thought,  he 

>  St  John  silL  to  riloiild  be  Tendered*     the  *  8op,*  oontalniog  as  it  did  a  pieoe  of 

•teiB|rtiiMa>'BQi*nloei?ed.*  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  chief  pait  in  the 

*  16  a  Air  H  a4glbi  Mm  that  with     Paschal  Supper  wm< 
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BOOK  had  been  directed  by  the  words  of  Christ  to  pnidiAse  what  wu 
V  needful  for  the  feast ;  others,  that  he  was  bidden  go  and  give  some- 
thing to  the  poor.  Gratuitous  objection  has  been  raised,  as  if  this 
indicated  that,  according  to  the  Fourth  GK)spel,  this  meal  had  not 
taken  place  on  the  Paschal  night,  sinoe,  after  tihe  commencement  cl 
the  Feast  (on  the  15th  Nisan),  it  would  be  unlawful  to  make  purchases. 
But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Sufficient  here  to  state,  that  the 
provision  and  preparation  of  the  needful  food,  and  indeed  d  all  that 
was  needful  for  the  Feast,  was  allowed  on  the  15th  Nisan.'  And  this 
must  have  been  specially  necessary  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  first 
festive  day,  or  15th  Nisan,  was  to  be  followed  by  a  Sabbath,  on  which 
no  such  work  was  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of 
these  two  suggestions  by  the  disciples  seems  almost  necessarily  to 
involve,  that  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  (Gospel  had  placed  this  meal 
in  the  Paschal  Night.  Had  it  been  on  the  evening  before,  no  one 
could  have  imagined  that  Judas  had  gone  out  during  the  night  to 
buy  provisions,  when  there  was  the  whole  next  day  for  it,  nor  would 
it  have  been  likely  that  a  man  should  on  any  ordinary  day  go  at 
such  an  hour  to  seek  out  the  poor.  But  in  the  Ptachal  Night,  when 
the  great  Temple-gates  were  opened  at  midnight  to  b^gin  early  pre- 
parations for  the  offering  of  the  Chagigah^  or  festive  sacrifice,  whidi 
was  not  voluntary  but  of  due,  and  the  remainder  of  which  was  after- 
wards eaten  at  a  festive  meal,  such  preparations  would  be  quite  natursL 
And  equally  so,  that  the  poor,  who  gathered  around  the  Temple^ 
might  then  seek  to  obtain  the  help  of  the  charitable. 

The  departure  of  the  betrayer  seemed  to  dear  the  atmosphers. 
He  was  gone  to  do  his  work ;  but  let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  was  the 
necessity  of  that  betrayal  which  was  the  cause  of  Christ's  soflbring 
of  soul.  He  offered  Himself  willingly — and  though  it  was  farongfat 
about  through  the  treachery  of  Judas,  yet  it  was  Jesus  Tfiwiaftlf  Who 
freely  brought  Himself  a  Sacrifice,  in  fulfilment  of  the  work  which 
the  Father  had  given  Him.  And  all  the  more  did  He  realise  and  ex- 
press this  on  the  departure  of  Judas.  So  long  as  he  waa  there, 
pitying  love  still  sought  to  keep  him  fix)m  the  fiital  step.  Bat  when 
the  traitor  was  at  last  gone,  the  other  side  of  His  own  work  dearly 
emerged  into  Christ's  view.  And  this  voluntary  sacrificial  aspect  is 
further  clearly  indicated  by  His  selection  of  the  terms  *  Son  of  Man' 


»stJohB     and  'God'  instead  of  'Son'  and  'Father.'*    ^Now  is  glorified  the 


>  The  If  ishuah  exproaily  aUows  the  the  Law  of  the  6bhbath-mt  was  nradi 
piooiiiing  eren  on  the  Sabbath  of  that  more  striot  than  that  o<  faaitilaji  8e§ 
whldi  li  requbmw  fhe  f^Mover,  and     t)4i  la  Ajpsudis  XYILt  ^i  Ttti 
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Bon  of  Mkjij  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him.^  And  God  shall  glorify 
Him  in  Himself,  and  straightway  shall  He  glorify  Him/  If  the  first 
of  these  sentences  expressed  the  meaning  of  what  was  about  to  take 
place,  as  exhibiting  the  utmost  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
triumph  of  the  obedience  of  His  Voluntary  Sacrifice,  the  second 
sentence  pointed  out  its  acknowledgment  by  God:  the  exaltation 
which  followed  the  humiliation,  the  reward  *  as  the  necessary  sequel 
of  the  work,  the  Crown  after  the  Gross. 

Thus  fieur  for  one  aspect  of  what  was  about  to  be  enacted.  As  for  the 
other — ^that  which  concerned  the  disciples :  only  a  little  while  would 
He  still  be  with  them.  Then  would  come  the  time  of  sad  and  sore 
perplexity — ^when  they  would  seek  Him,  but  could  not  come  whither 
He  had  gone— during  the  terrible  hours  between  His  Crucifixion 
and  His  manifested  Resurrection.  With  reference  to  that  period 
especially,  but  in  general  to  the  whole  time  of  His  Separation 
finom  the  Church  on  earth,  the  great  commandment,  the  bond  which 
alone  would  hold  them  together,  was  that  of  love  one  to  another, 
and  such  love  as  that  which  He  had  shown  towards  them.  And  this 
— shame  on  us,  as  we  write  it! — was  to  be  the  mark  to  all  men 
of  their  disdpleship.*  As  recorded  by  St.  John,  the  words  of  the  •stJohn 
Lord  were  succeeded  by  a  question  of  Peter,  indicating  perplexity  as 
to  the  primary  and  direct  meaning  of  Christ's  going  away.  On  this 
fidlowed  Christ's  reply  about  the  impossibility  of  Peter's  now  sharing 
his  Lord's  way  of  Passion,  and,  in  answer  to  the  disciple's  impetuous 
assnranoe  of  his  readiness  to  follow  the  Master  not  only  into  peril, 
but  to  lay  down  his  life  for  Him,  the  Lord's  indication  of  Peter's 
present  unpreparedness  and  the  prediction  of  his  impending  denial. 
It  may  have  been,  that  all  this  occurred  in  the  Supper-Chamber  and 
at  the  time  indicated  by  St.  John.  But  it  is  also  recorded  by  the 
Synoptists  as  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane,  and  in,  what  we  may  term, 
a  more  natural  connection.  Its  consideration  will  therefore  be  best 
reserved  till  we  reach  that  stage  of  the  history. 

We  now  approach  the  most  solemn  part  of  that  night :  The  In- 
atitatioii  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  would  manifestly  be  beyond  the 
otgect)  as  assuredly  it  would  necessarily  stretch  beyond  the  limits,  of 
tlie  present  work,  to  discuss  the  many  questions  and  controversies 
which,  alas!  have  gathered  around  the  Words  of  the  Institution.    On 

*  The  Snl  ehiMe  in  tw.  8S  of  oar     wrongly  chosen,  for  I  look  on  Chiistii 
TJL  fMow  ^mrioni,  though  it  indioalet     oialtaljon  after  the  Tiotory  of  His  Obe- 


tfcelQgfarin<gniof  fJMt^  dienoe  as  nther  the  neoeeseiy  sequence 

•PMMi^    tiM    wwd  «mwaid*   is     than  the  rewud  of  His  Wock. 
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BOOK  the  oihep  hand,  tb  would  not  be  tnithlbl  wholly  to  paes  them  hj. 
▼  On  certain  points,  indeed,  we  need  have  no  hesitation.  The  Institn' 
'  tion  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  is  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  althoagh 
without  reference  to  those  parts  of  the  Paschal  Sapper  and  iti 
Services  with  which  one  or  another  of  its  acts  most  be  connected.  In 
fact,  while  the  historical  neonw  with  the  Paschal  Sapper  is  evident, 
it  almost  seems  as  if  tiie  Evangelists  had  intended,  by  their  studied 
silence  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  Feast,  to  indicate  that  with  this  Cele- 
bration and  the  new  Institution  the  Jewish  Ptasover  had  for  ever 
ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourth  Gk)spel  does  not  record  the 
new  Institution — it  may  have  been,  because  it  was  so  fully  recorded 
by  the  others ;  or  for  reasons  connected  with  the  struotme  d  that 
Oospel ;  or  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds.'  But  what- 
ever way  we  may  account  for  it,  the  silence  of  the  Fourth  Gk)epel  must 
be  a  sore  difficulty  to  those  who  regard  it  as  an  ESphesian  product  of 
symbolico-sacramentarian  tendency,  dating  ftom  the  second  century. 
The  absence  of  a  record  by  St.  John  is  compensated  by  the  narra- 
tive of  St.  Paul  in  1  Oor.  xi.  23-26,  to  which  must  be  added  as  sup- 
plementary the  reference  in  1  Cor.  z.  16  to  Hhe  Cup  of  Blessing 
which  we  bless '  as  '  fellowship  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  the  Bread 
which  we  break  *  as  ^  fellowship  of  the  Body  of  Christ.'  We  have  thus 
four  accounts,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  gfroups :  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  None  of  theae  gives  us 
the  very  words  of  Christ,  since  these  were  spoken  in  Aramaean.  In 
the  renderings  which  we  have  of  them  one  series  may  be  desoribed  af 
the  more  rugged  and  literal,  the  other  as  the  more  free  and  pan^ 
phrastic.  The  differences  between  them  are,  of  course,  exceedingly 
minute;  but  they  exist.  As  regards  the  text  which  underlies  the 
^dndering  in  our  A.V.,  the  differences  suggested  are  not  of  any 
practical  importance,*  with  the  exception  of  two  points.  First,  the 
copula '  m'  ['This  is  My  Body,' '  This  is  My  Blood  ^  was  certainly  not 
spoken  by  the  Lord  in  the  Aramaic,  just  as  it  does  not  oocar  in  the 
Jewish  formula  in  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Paschal  Supper.  Secondly,  the  words :  '  Body  which  is  given,'  or,  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  24,  '  broken,'  and  '  Blood  which  is  shed,'  should  be  more 
correctly  rendered :  <  is  being  given,'  <  broken,'  *  shed.' 

>  Ooold  there  possibly  be  a  kUUm  In  '  The  most  fanpoitant  of  theses  periuipBi 
our  present  Gospel?  There  is  not  the  istherenderingofoorenant' tor 'testa- 
least  external  evidence  to  that  eSeot,  ment.*  In  St.  Matthew  the  word  *new* 
and  yet  the  impression  deepens  on  oon-  before  *  covenant  *  should  be  left  ont; 
•ideration.  I  have  ventured  to  throw  oat  this  also  in  St.  Hark,  as  well  as  tbe  woid 
some  hints  on  this  subject  in  '  TheTemple  'eat*  after  'take,* 
and  its  Senrioes,'  Appendix  at  dose. 
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If  we  now  ask  onnelveB  at  wliat  part  of  the  Ptoclial  Sapper  the     CHAP, 
new  Institution  was  made,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  before  the        X 
Supper  was  completely  ended.*    We  have  seen,  that  Judas  had  left  .g^^u^^ 
the  Table  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper.     The  meal  continued  to  g^^2?k* 
its  end,  amidst  such  conversation  as  has  already  been  noted.    Accord-  »*▼• » 
ing  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  third  Oup  was  filled  at  the  close  of  the 
Supper     This  was  called,  as  by  St.  Paul,*  *  the  Cup  of  Blessing,'  » i  oc*r  x 
partly,  because  a  special  '  blessing '  was  pronounced  over  it.    It  is 
described  as  one  of  the  ten  essential  rites  in  the  Paschal  Supper. 
Next,  'grace  after  meat'  was  spoken.     But  on  this  we  need  not 
dwell,  nor  yet  on  '  the  washing  of  hands  *  that  followed.    The  latter 
would  not  Le  observed  by  Jesus  as  a  religious  ceremony ;  while,  in 
regard  to  the  former,  the  composite  character  of  this  part  of  the 
Paschal  Liturgy  affords  internal  evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been 
in  use  at  the  time  of  Christ.     But  we  can  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
Institution  of  the  Cup  wa3  in  connection  with  this  third  'Cup  of 
Blessing.' '    If  we  are  asked,  what  part  of  the  Paschal  Service  corre- 
sponds to  the  '  Breaking  of  Bread,'  we  answer,  that  this  being  really 
the  last  Ptocha,  and  the  cessation  of  it,  our  Lord  anticipated  the 
later  ritOi  introduced  when,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the 
Ptachal  as  all  other  Sacrifices  ceased.     While  the  Paschal  Lamb  was 
still  offered,  it  was  the  Law  that,  after  partaking  of  its  fiesh,  nothing 
else  should  be  eaten.     But  since  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  ceased,  it  is 
the  custom  after  the  meal  to  break  and  partake  as  AphOconuniy  or 
after-dish,  of  that  half  of  the  unleavened  cake,  which,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  broken  and  put  aside  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sapper.     The  Paschal  Sacrifice  having  now  really  ceased,  and  con- 
sdouflly  so  to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  He  anticipated  this,  and  con* 
nected  with  the  breaking  of  the  Unleavened  Cake  at  the  close  of  the 
Meal  the  Institution  of  the  breaking  of  Bread  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

What  did  the  Institution  really  mean,  and  what  does  it  mean  to 
vs?  We  cannot  believe  that  it  was  intended  as  merely  a  sign  for 
remembrance  of  His  Death.  Such  remembrance  is  often  equally  vivid 
in  ordinary  acts  of  faith  or  prayer ;  and  it  seems  difficult,  if  no  more 
than  this  had  been  intended,  to  account  for  the  Institution  of  a  special 
Sacrament,  and  that  with  such  solemnity,  and  as  the  second  great  rite 
of  the  Church — ^that  for  its  nourishment.  Again,  if  it  were  a  mere 
token  of  remembrance,  why  the  Cup  as  well  as  the  Bread  ?    Nor  can 

*  ThoQ^    of    oofUM,    most    widely  of  the  Jews,  the  article  on  it  by  the 

differing  fiom  what  is  an  attempt  to  learned  Professor  Bickell,  of  Innsbruck, 

tnoB  an  analogy  between  the  Bitualof  possesses  a  curious  interest.    SeeZeitsoh. 

Ilie  Bomiah  Man  and  the  Fftschal  Iiitnigy  fOr  KathoL  Theol.  for  18S0,  pp.  90-.118. 
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BOOK  we  believe,  that  the  copula  ^t> ' — ^which,  indeed,  did  not  ooGar  in  the 
V  words  spoken  by  Christ  Himself-Hian  be  equivalent  to  ^mgnifiei* 
"^^^  '  As  little  can  it  refer  to  any  change  of  sobstance,  be  it  in  what  is 
called  Transabstantiation  or  Consabstantiation.  If  we  may  venture  an 
explanation,  it  would  be  that  '  this,*  received  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
conveys  to  the  soul  as  regards  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  the 
same  effect  as  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  to  the  body — ^receiving  of  the 
Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Holy  Communion  is,  really,  though  spiri- 
tually, to  the  Soul  what  the  outward  elements  are  to  tiie  Body :  that 
they  are  both  the  symbol  and  the  vehicle  of  true,  inward,  spiritual 
feeding  on  the  Very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  So  is  this  Cup  which 
we  bless  fellowship  of  His  Blood,  and  the  Bread  we  break  rf  His  Body 
— fellowship  with  Him  Who  died  for  us,  and  in  His  dying ;  fellow- 
ship also  in  Him  with  one  another,  who  are  joined  together  in  tlus, 
that  for  us  this  Body  was  given,  and  for  the  remission  of  our  sins 
this  precious  Blood  was  shed.' 

Most  mysterious  words  these,  yet  most  blessed  mystery  this  of 
feeding  on  Christ  spiritually  and  in  fiuth.  Most  mysterious — yet 
'  he  who  takes  from  us  our  mystery  takes  from,  us  our  Saorament.' ' 
And  ever  since  has  this  blessed  Institution  lain  as  the  gdden  morn- 
ing-light far  out  even  in  the  Church's  darkest  night — ^not  only  the 
seal  of  His  Presence  and  its  pledge,  but  also  the  promise  of  the 
bright  Day  at  His  Coming.  '  For  as  often  as  we  eat  this  Bread  and 
drink  this  Cup,  we  do  show  forth  the  Death  of  the  Lord ' — ^fi:^  the 
life  of  the  world,  to  be  assuredly  yet  manifested — ^  till  He  coma/ 
'  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly ! ' 

>  I  would  here  refer  to  the  admirable  '  The  woids  are  a  hitherto  imprinted 

critical  notes  on  1  Cor.  z.  and  xl.  by  Pro-  uttenmoe  on  this  snbtoot  l^  tlio  lad 

fespor  Evan$   in  'The  Speaker's  Oom-  Professor/.  JDiifMien»<»Bdinbiii;^ 

mentyuy.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 
«HX  uu9rr  msoouBSEs  of  cubist— the  pbatsb  of  oomuMkrunaJ 

(St.  John  ziv.;  xv. ;  xvL ;  zviL} 

The  new  Institntion  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  did  not  finally  close  wliat     CHAP, 
passed  at  that  Paschal  Table.     According  to  the  Jewish  Bitaal,  the        XJ 
Cnp  is  filled  a  fourth  time,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  HaUel^         '   -" 
repeated.     Then  follow,  besides  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  a  number  of  prayers  and  ckwul  ^ 
hymns,  of  which  the  comparatively  late  origin  is  not  doubtfol.    The 
same  remark  applies  even  more  strongly  to  what  follows  after  the 
foorth  Cup.     But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Institution  of  the  Holy 
Sapper  was  followed  by  the  Discourse  recorded  in  St.  John  xiv.    Then 
the  concluding  Psalms  of  the  Hallel  were  sung,^  after  which  the  kstiott 
\laster  left  the  '  Upper  Chamber.'     The  Discourse  of  Christ  recorded  SjiS' 
in  St.  John  xvi.,  and  His  prayer,*  were  certainly  uttered  after  they  ^^-  ^ 
had  risen  from  the  Supper,  and  before  they  crossed  the  brook  IQdron.^  xru. 
In  all  probability  they  were,  however,  spoken  before  the  Saviour  left  ^[^"^J^ 
the  house*     We  can  scarcely  imagine  such  a  Discourse,  and  still  less 
such  a  Prayer,  to  have  been  uttered  while  traversing  the  narrow  streets 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Kidron. 

1 .  In  any  case  there  cannot  be  doubt,  that  the  first  Discourse  *  was  *  Beoordad 
spoken  while  still  at  the  Supper-Table.     It  connects  itself  closely  with  xIt. 
that  statement  which  had  caused  them  so  much  sorrow  and  perplexity, 
that,  whither  He  was  going,  they  could  not  come.'    If  so,  the  Dis-  t  at  John 
course  itself  may  be  arranged  under  these  four  particulars :  explana^ 
tory  and  corrective;^  explanatory  and  teaching;^  hortaiory  and  pro-  tvr.1-4 
missory;^  promissory  and  consolaiory,^     Thus  there  is  constant  and  ^tt.»-u 
connected  progress,  the  two  great  elements  in  the  Discourse  being :  '  ^*  ^*"** 
te«,lm,g  and  comfort. 

At  the  outset  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  remember  the  very  conmion 
Jewish  idea,  that  those  in  glory  occupied  different  abodes,  correspond- 

1  As  tSdfl  chapter  is  reaDy  in  the  nature  peruse  it  with  the  Bible-text  beside  him. 
ol  a  oommfloitation  on  8t.  John  xiv.,  xv.,  Without  this  it  could  scarcely  be  inteUi- 
ztL,  zfIL,  the  reader  is  xeqaested  to     gently  followed. 

VOL.  IL  IiL 


M-« 
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BOOK  ing  to  their  ranks.*    If  the  words  of  Christ,  abovit  the  place  whitiiei 

▼  they  could  not  follow  Him,  had  awakened  any  each  thoaghts,  the  ex- 

•Babhl     '  planation  which  He  now  gave  mnst  efiectnally  have  dispeUed  them. 

xeta. 9»b,  Xjet  not  their  hearts,  then,  be  troubled  at  the  prospect.     Ab  they  be- 

•nd  lieved  in  God,  so  let  them  also  have  trust  in  Him.'     It  was  His 


otber  pM- 


Father's  House  of  which  they  were  thinking,  and  although  there 
were  '  many  mansions,'  or  rather  '  stations/  in  it — and  the  chcnce  d 
this  word  may  teach  us  somethiug — ^yet  they  were  all  in  that  one 
House.  Could  they  not  trust  Him  in  this  ?  Surely,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise.  He  would  have  told  them,  and  not  left  them  to  be  bitteily 
disappointed  in  the  end.  Indeed,  the  olject  of  lEs  going  was  the 
opposite  of  what  they  feared :  it  was  to  prepare  by  His  Death  and 
Besurrection  a  place  for  them.  Nor  let  them  think  that  His  going 
away  would  imply  permanent  separation,  because  He  had  said  th^ 
could  not  follow  Him  thither.  Rather  did  His  going,  not  away,  but 
to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  imply  His  Ccnning  again,  primarily  as 
regarded  individuals  at  death,  and  secondarily  as  regarded  the  Church 
— that  He  might  receive  them  unto  Himself,  there  to  be  with  Him. 
Not  final  separation,  then,  but  ultimate  gathering  to  Himself^  did  His 
ist.  Joha  present  going  away  mean.  *  And  whither  I  go,  ye  know  the  way.'  * 
^^'  ^^  Jesus  had  referred  to  His  going  to  the  Father's  House,  and  im- 

plied that  they  knew  the  way  which  would  bring  them  thither  alsa 
But  His  Words  had  only  the  more  perplexed,  at  least  some  of  them. 
If,  when  speaking  of  their  not  being  able  to  go  whither  He  went.  He 
had  not  referred  to  a  separation  between  them  in  that  land  fiur  away, 
whither  was  He  going  ?  And,  in  their  ignorance  of  this,  how  could 
they  find  their  way  thither  ?  If  any  Jewish  ideas  of  the  disappear- 
ance and  the  final  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  lurked  beneath  the 
question  of  Thomas,  the  answer  of  the  Lord  placed  the  matter  in 
the  clearest  light.  He  had  spoken  of  the  Father's  House  of  many 
'  stations,'  but  only  one  road  led  thither.  They  must  all  know  it : 
it  was  that  of  personal  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  life,  the  mind, 
and  the  heart.  The  way  to  the  Father  was  Christ ;  the  fiill  mani* 
festntion  of  all  spiritual  truth,  and  the  spring  of  the  tme  inner  life 
were  equally  in  Him.  Except  through  Him,  no  man  could  con- 
sciously come  to  the  Father.  Thomas  had  put  his  twofold  question 
•  Tur.f  thus  :  What  was  the  goal  ?  and,  what  was  the  way  to  it?®  In  His 
answer  Christ  significantly  reversed  this  order,  and  told  them  first 
what  was  the  way — Himself ;  and  then  what  was  the  goaL     If  they 

>  I  prefer  retaining  the  rendering  of  the  A.y.,  m  more  oopgriKHn  to  Iha  whols 
context. 
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liad  spiritnally  known  Him  as  the  way,  they  would  also  haye  known     OHAP. 
the  goaly  the  Father ;  and  now,  by  having  the  way  clearly  pointed        ^^ 
out,  they  must  also  know  the  goal,  Gkxl ;  nay,  He  was,  so  to  speak, 
visibly  before  them — and,  gazing  on  Him,  they  saw  the  shining  track 
up  to  heaven,  the  Jacob's  ladder  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  Father.*  ]j®^y®^ 

But  once  more  appeared  in   the  words  of  Philip  that  carnal 
literalising,  which  would  take  the  words  of  Christ  in  only  an  external 
sense.^     Sayings  like  these  help  us  to  perceive  the  absolute  need  of  ^wn,B 
another  Teacher,  the  Holy  Spirit.     Philip  understood  the  words  of 
Christ  as  if  He  held  out  the  possibility  of  an  actual  sight  of  the 
Father ;  and  this,  as  they  imagined,  would  for  ever  have  put  an  end 
to  all  their  doubts  and  fears.    We  also,  too  often,  would  fain  have 
such  solution  of  our  doubts,  if  not  by  actual  vision,  yet  by  direct 
communication  from  on  high.     In  His  reply  Jesus  once  more  and 
emphatically  returned  to  this  truth,  that  the  vision,  which  was  that 
of  fidth  alone,  was  spiritual,  and  in  no  way  external ;  and  that  this 
manifestation  had  been,  and  was  fully,  though  spiritually  and  to 
feith,  in  Him.     Or  did  Philip  not  believe  that  the  Father  was  really 
manifested  in  Christ,  because  he  did  not  actually  behold  Him  ? 
Those  words  which  had  drawn  them  and  made  them  feel  that  heaven 
^  was  so  near,  they  were  not  His  own,  but  the  message  which  He  had 
'  brought  them  fix)m  the  Father ;  those  works  which  He  had  done,  they 
wese  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  '  dwelling '  in  Him.    Let  them 
then  believe  this  vital  union  between  the  Father  and  Him — and,  if 
**  their  fiuth  could  not  absolutely  rise  to  that  height,  let  it  at  least 
rest  on  the  lower  level  of  the  evidence  of  His  works.     And  so  would 
He  still  lead  us  upwards,  from  the  experience  of  what  He  does  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  He  is.    Yea,  and  if  they  were  ever  tempted  to 
doubt  His  works,  faith  might  have  evidence  of  them  in  personal 
experience.      Primarily,  no  doubt,  the  words®  about  the  greater  •▼«lis 
\froAB  which  they  who  believed  in  Him  would  do,  because  He  went 
to  the  Father,  refer  to  the  Apostolic  preaching  and  working  in  its 
greater  results  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     To  this  also 
must  primarily  refer  the  promise  of  unlimited  answer  to  prayer  in 
His  Name.^    But  in  a  secondary,  yet  most  true  and  blessed,  sense,  '  tt.  it.  i« 
both  these  promises  have,  ever  since  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  also 
applied  both  to  the  .Church  and  to  all  individual  Christians. 

A  twofold  promise,  so  wide  as  this,  required,  it  must  be  felt,  not 
indeed  limitation,  but  qualification — let  us  say,  definition — so  far  as 
oonoems  the  indication  of  its  necessary  conditions.  Unlimited  power 
of  woridng  hf  fidth  and  of  praying  in  fiuth  is  qualified  by  obedience 

ft  i>a 
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BOOK     to  His  Ootnmandments,  snch  as  is  the  oatcome  of  penonal  love  to 

V        Him.*    And  for  such  faith,  which  compasaeth  all  things  in  the  obedi- 

•  Bt-John      ^^^^  ^  '^^®  ^  Christ,  and  can  attain  all  by  the  prayer  of  &ith  in  His 

^^'  ^*         Name,  there  will  be  a  need  of  Divine  Presence  ever  with  them.^ 

*▼«•  i«        While  He  had  been  with  them,  they  had  had  one  Pcanadeie,^  or 

'  Advocate,'  Who  had  pleaded  with  them  the  cause  of  God,  explained 

and  advocated  the  tmth,  and  guarded  and  gaided  them.     Now  that 

His  outward  Presence  was  to  be  withdrawn  firom  earth,  and  He  was 

\  John  u.  1  to  be  their  Paraclete  or  Advocate  in  Heaven  with  the  Father,"  He 

would,  as  His  first  act  of  advocacy,  pray  the  Father,  Who  would  send 

them  another  Paraclete,  or  Advocate,  who  would  continue  with  them 

for  ever.    To  the  guidance  and  pleadings  of  that  Advocate  they  could 

implicitly  trust  themselves,  for  He  was  *  the  Spirit  of  Truth/    The 

world,  indeed,  would  not  listen  to  His  pleadings,  nor  accept  Him  as 

their  Guide,  for  the  only  evidence  by  which  they  judged  was  that  of 

outward  sight  and  material   results.      But  theirs  would   be  other 

Empirics :   an  experience  not  outward,  but  inward  and  spiritual. 

They  would  know  the  reality  of  His  Existence  and  the  truth  of  His 

pleadings  by  the  continual  Presence  with  them  as  a  body  of  this 

Paraclete,  and  by  His  dwelling  in  them  individually. 

Here  (as  Bengel  justly  remarks)  begins  the  essential  difievence 
between  believers  and  the  world.  The  Son  was  sent  into  the  world ; 
not  so  the  Holy  Spirit.  Again,  the  world  receives  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 
because  it  knows  Him  not ;  the  disciples  know  Him,  because  they 
possess  Him.  Hence  ^  to  have  known '  and '  to  have  *  are  so  oonjoiiied, 
that  not  to  have  known  is  the  cause  of  not  having,  and  to  have  is 
'▼er.  17  the  cause  of  knowing.^  In  view  of  this  promised  Advent  of  the 
other  Advocate,  Christ  could  tell  the  disciples  that  He  would  not 
leave  them  '  orphans '  in  this  world.  Nay,  in  this  Advocate  Christ 
Himself  came  to  them.  True,  the  world,  which  only  saw  and  knew 
what  fell  within  the  range  of  its  sensuous  and  outward  vision  (ver.  17), 
would  not  behold  Him,  but  thetj  would  behold  Him,  because  He  lived, 
and  they  also  would  live — and  hence  there  was  fellowship  rf  spiritual 
life  between  them.*  On  that  day  of  the  Advent  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
would  they  have  full  knowledge,  because  experience,  of  the  Christ's 
Return  to  the  Father,  and  of  their  own  being  in  Christ,  and  of  His 

^  Without  entering  on  the  discussion  not  Comforter  bat  Advooste,  or,  it  maj 

of  what  has  engaged  so  much  attention,  b<^,accoidingto  clrcnmfltuieeB,  Defender, 

I  must  content  myself  here  with  indicat-  Hepresentative,  Cowuelkx;  aad  PtoMiec 
ing  the  result  at  which  I  have  arrived.  •  Ver.  19  should.  I  think,  be  rendered: 

This  is  simply  to  abide  by  t\te  real  and  *  Bat  you  behoM  Me,VBPQatiM  ^br]  I  Itf, 

natural  meaning  of  the  word,  alike  in  the  and  ^e  shall  live.' 
Greek  and  in  Babbinio  asage.    Tills  is: 
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being  in  them.     And,  aa  regarded  this  threefold  relationship,  this     OHAP. 

must  be  ever  kept  in  view :  to  be  in  Christ  meant  to  love  Him,  and        ^ 

this  was :  to  have  and  to  keep  His  commandments ;  Christ's  being  in 

the  Father  implied,  that  they  who  were  in  Christ  or  loved  Him  would 

be  loved  also  of  His  Father;  and,  lastly,  Christ's  being  in  them  implied, 

that  He  would  love  them  and  manifest  Himself  to  them.*  ^^^» 

One  outstanding  novel  fact  here  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
disciples.  It  was  contrary  to  all  their  Jewish  ideas  about  the  future 
n:ianifestation  of  the  Messiah,  and  it  led^  to  the  question  of  one  of 
their  number,  Judas — not  Isoariot :  '  Lord,  what  has  happened,  that 
to  us  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself,  and  not  to  the  world  ? '  Again  they 
thought  of  an  outward,  while  He  spoke  of  a  spiritual  and  inward 
manifestation*  It  was  of  this  coming  of  the  Son  and  the  Father  for 
the  purpose  of  making  ^  station '  with  them  >  that  He  spoke,  of  which 
the  condition  was  love  to  Christ,  manifested  in  the  keeping  of  His 
Word,  and  which  secured  the  love  of  the  Father  also.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  to  keep  His  Word  was  not  to  love  Him,  with  all  that  it 
involved,  not  only  as  regarded  the  Son,  but  also  the  Father,  since  the 
Word  which  they  heard  was  the  Father's.^  »^,  ii.i4 

Thus  far  then  for  this  inward  manifestation,  springing  firom  life* 
fellowship  with  Christ,  rich  in  the  unbounded  spiritual  power  of  faith, 
and  fragrant  with  the  obedience  of  love.  All  this  He  could  say  to 
them  now  in  the  Father's  Name — as  the  first  Representative,  Pleader, 
and  ^Advocate,'  or  Paraclete.  But  what,  when  He  was  no  longer 
present  with  them  ?  For  that  He  had  provided  '  another  Paraclete,' 
Advocate,  or  Pleader.  This  *  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  My  Name,  that  same  will  teach  you  all  things, 
and  faring  to  your  remembrance  all  things  that  I  said  to  you.'  It  ia 
quite  evident,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  term  Paraclete  as  '  the 
Comforter '  will  not  meet  the  description  here  given  of  His  twofold 
function  as  teaching  all,  and  recalling  all,  that  Christ  Himself  had 
said.  Nor  wiU  the  other  interpretation  of  ^  Advocate '  meet  the 
requirements,  if  we  regard  the  Advocate  as  one  who  pleads  for  us. 
But  if  we  regard  the  Pfeu^u^lete  or  Advocate  as  the  Representative  of 
Christ,  and  pleading,  as  it  were,  for  Him,  the  cause  of  Christ,  all 
seems  harmonious.  Christ  came  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  as  the 
first  Paradete,  as  His  Representative ;  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  the 
Name  of  Christ,  as  the  second  Paraclete,  the  Representative  of  Christ, 
Who  is  in  the  Father.     As  such  the  second  Paraclete  is  sent  by  the 


I  m1  m»t»  wmff*  mh'm  wqai9^9a.    Of      is  only  to  the  state  of  beUeTexB  while  oil 
OOWM  OB^  'a  ttotkNiv'  ai  tlie  zefeieDQe     earth. 
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BOOK  Father  in  Name  of  the  first  Paradete,  and  He  would  both  complete 
V  in  them,  and  recall  to  them,  His  Canse. 
^"  '  '  And  so  at  the  end  of  this  Disconrse  the  Lord  retomed  again,  and 
now  with  fuller  meaning,  to  its  beginning.  Then  He  had  said  :  ^  Let 
not  yoar  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  Gk)d,  believe  also  in  Me.' 
Now,  after  the  fuller  communication  of  His  purpose,  and  of  their 
relation  to  Him,  He  could  convey  to  them  the  assurance  of  peace, 
even  His  Own  peace,  as  His  gift  in  the  present,  and  His  legacy  for 


•SLJohn  the  future/  In  their  hearing,  the  fact  of  His  going  away,  which 
had  filled  them  with  such  sorrow  and  fear,  had  now  been  conjoined 
with  that  of  His  Coming  ^  to  them.  Yes,  as  He  had  explained  it, 
His  departure  to  the  Father  was  the  necessary  antecedent  and  con- 
dition of  His  Coming  to  them  in  the  permanent  Presence  of  the  other 
Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  Paraclete,  however,  would,  in  the 
economy  of  grace,  be  sent  by  the  Father  alone.  In  the  dispensation 
of  grace,  the  final  source  from  whence  all  cometh,  Who  sendeth  both 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  God  the  Father.  The  Son  is  sent 
by  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also,  though  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  sent  by  the  Father  in  Christ's  Name.  In 
the  economy  of  grace,  then,  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son.  And 
the  return  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  marks  alike  the  completion  of 
Christ's  work,  and  its  perfection,  in  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  all  that  His  Advent  implies.  Therefore,  if,  discarding  thooghts 
of  themselves,  they  had  only  given  room  to  feelings  of  true  love  to 
Him,  instead  of  mourning  they  would  have  rejoiced  because  He  went 
to  the  Father,  with  all  that  this  implied,  not  only  of  rest  and  triumph  to 
Him,  but  of  the  perfecting  of  His  Work — since  this  was  the  condition 
of  that  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Father,  Who  sent  both  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  in  this  sense  also  should  they  have 
rejoiced,  because,  through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  them, 
as  sent  by  the  Father  in  His  '  greater '  work,  they  would,  instead  of 
the  present  selfish  enjoyment  of  Christ's  Personal  Presence,  have  the 
more  power  of  showing  their  love  to  Him  in  apprehending  His  Tnith, 
obeying  His  Commandments,  doing  His  Works,  and  participating  in 
His  Life.^     Not  that  Christ  expected  them  to  understand  the  fidl 

'  The  word  *  again  *  before  *  come  nnto  Him,  they  would  re]oioe  that  He  went  to 

yoa '  is  spurious,  as  also  are  the  words  *  I  the  Father,  ai  maridng  the  oomplelakMi 

said  *  before  *  I  go  to  the  Father.'  of  His  work;  and  agaJn*  that  thegr  should 

'  The  great  difficulty  in  understanding  rejoice  in  His  going  to  the  Flmer,  Who 

the  last  part  of  ver.  28  lies  not  in  any  one  was  greater,  and  wonM  seod  the  Holy 

of  the  clauses,  nor  in  the  combination  of  Ghost,  as  implying  beneAt  to  theniaeli 


two,  but  in  that  of  three  of  them.    We      But  the  difficoity  of  oomfalniDg  all  theec^ 
09^14  micieirst<md  that,  if  they  Iqved     90  th»t  ]q7%  tQ  CHwM  thoiila  tnduof  • 
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meaning  of  all  these  words.     But  afterwards,  when  it  had  all  come     CHAP, 
to  pass,  they  would  believe.*  ^ 

With  the  meaning  and  the  issue  of  the  great  contest  on  which  »^„  ^ 
He  was  about  to  enter  thus  clearly  before  Him,  did  He  now  go  forth 
to  meet  the  last  assault  of  the  *  Prince  of  this  World.*  ^  But  why  that  *  st.  Jobn 
fierce  struggle,  since  in  Christ  '  he  hath  nothing '  ?  To  exhibit  to 
*  the  world '  the  perfect  love  which  He  had  to  the  Father ;  how  even 
uo  the  utmost  of  self-exinanition,  obedience,  submission,  and  sufier- 
ing  He  was  doing  as  the  Father  had  given  Him  commandment,  when 
He  sent  Him  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  Mission  He  would  endure  the  last  sifting  assault  and 
contest  on  the  part  of  the  Enemy,  and,  enduring,  conquer  for  us. 
And  so  might  the  world  be  won  from  its  Prince  by  the  full  manifes- 
tation of  Christ,  in  His  infinite  obedience  and  righteousness,  doing 
the  Will  of  the  Father  and  the  Work  which  He  had  given  Him,  and 
in  His  infinite  love  doing  the  work  of  our  salvation.®  •ng.n 

2.  The  work  of  our  salvation!  To  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
Christ  now  addressed  Himself,  as  He  rose  from  the  Supper-Table. 
If  in  the  Discourse  recorded  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Oospel  the  Godward  aspect  of  Christ's  impending  departure  was  ex- 
plained, in  that  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  the  new  relation  is  set  forth 
which  was  to  subsist  between  Him  and  His  Church,  And  this — 
although  epigrammatic  sayings  are  so  oft^en  faUacious — may  be  sum- 
marised in  these  three  words :  Union,  Communion,  Disunion.  The 
Union  between  Christ  and  His  Church  is  corporate,  vitaiy  and  effective^ 
alike  as  regards  results  and  blessings.^  This  Union  issues  in  Com-  «st.i-8 
munion — of  Christ  with  His  disciples,  of  His  disciples  with  Him, 
and  of  His  disciples  among  themselves.  The  principle  of  all  these 
is  love :  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  disciples,  the  love  of  the  disciples 
to  Christ,  and  the  love  in  Christ  of  the  disciples  to  one  another.*  •rr.  9-17 
Lastly,  this  Union  and  Communion  has  for  its  necessary  counterpart 
Disunion^  separaMon  from  the  world.  The  world  repudiates  them 
for  their  union  with  Christ  and  their  communion.  But,  for  all  that, 
there  is  something  that  must  keep  them  from  going  out  of  the 
world.  They  have  a  Mission  in  it,  initiated  by,  and  carried  on  in 
the  power  of,  the  Holy  Ghost — that  of  uplifting  the  testimony  of 
Christ.'  r^.i^^ 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Christ  Who  is  about 

wIbIi  that  He  should  go  to  the  Father,      in  the  interpretation  which  I  have  tqq- 
beeame  He  was  greater,  seems  one,  of      tared  to  suggest. 

idiMi  I  on  Qolj  see  th9  mtoral  aolatioa 
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BOOK     to  depart  to  the  Father,  and  to  come  to  them  in  the  Holj  Ghost  as 
y        His  Representative,  it  is  to  be  one  of  Union — eorparate^  vUal^  and 
'^■^^'         effective.     In  the  nature  of  it,  such  a  truth  could  only  be  set  forth 
by  illustration.     When  Clirist  said :  '  I  am  the  Vine,  the  tme  one, 
and  My  Father  is  the  Husbandman; '  or  again,  *Ye  are  the  branches* 
— bearing  in  mind  that,  as  He  spake  it  in  Aramaic,  the  copulas  ^  am,' 
*  is,'  and  *  are,'  would  be  omitted — He  did  not  mean  that  He  signi- 
fy the  Vine  or  was  its  sign,  nor  the  Father  that  of  the  Hosband- 
man,  nor  yet  the  disciples  that  of  the  branches.    What  He  meant  was, 
that  He,  the  Father,  and  the  disciples,  stood  in  exactly  the  same 
relationship  as  the  Vine,  the  Husbandman,  and  the  branches.     That 
relationship  was  of  corporate  union  of  the  branches  with  the  Vine 
for  the  production  of  fruit  to  the  Husbandman,  Who  for  that  purpose 
pruned  the  branches.     Nor  can  we  forget  in  this  connection,  that, 
t^^id*    ^^  *'^®  ^'^  Testament,  and  partially  in  Jewish  thought,*  the  Vine  was 
SuUT"      *^®  symbol  of  Israel,  not  in  their  national  but  in  their  Chnrch- 
HeUS  Mw     capacity.     Christ,  with  His  disciples  as  the  branches,  is  '  the  Vine, 
•JmbEJi*        the  true  One ' — the  reality  of  all  types,  the  fulfilment  of  all  promises. 
£JLT£ing*^  They  are  many  branches,  yet  a  grand  unity  in  that  Vine ;  there  is 
the  ripe        q^q  Ohurch  of  which  He  is  the  Head,  the  Boot,  the  Sustenance,  the 
©hull.  92  a     Life.      And  in  that  Vine  will  the  object  of  its  planting  of  old  be 
realised  :  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God. 

Yet,  though  it  be  one  Vine,  the  Church  must  bear  fruit  not  only 
in  her  corporate  capacity,  but  individually  in  each  of  the  branches. 
It  seems  remarkable  that  we  read  of  branches  in  Him  that  bear  not 
fruit.  This  must  apparently  refer  to  those  who  have  by  Baptism 
been  inserted  into  the  Vine,  but  remain  fruitless — since  a  merely 
outward  profession  of  Christ  could  scarcely  be  described  as  *  a  branch 
in '  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  every  fruit-bearing  branch  the  Hus- 
bandman *  cleanseth ' ' — not  necessarily  nor  exclusively  by  pruning, 
but  in  whatever  manner  may  be  requisite — so  that  it  may  produce  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  fruit.  As  for  them,  the  process  of  cleans- 
ing had  'already'  been  accomplished  through,  or  because  of  [the 
meaning  is  much  the  same],  the  Word  which  He  had  spoken  unto 
them.  If  that  condition  of  fruit-bearing  now  existed  in  them  in 
consequence  of  tlie  impression  of  His  Word,  it  followed  as  a  cognate 
condition  that  they  must  abide  in  Him,  and  He  would  abide  in  tiiem. 
Nay,  this  was  a  vital  condition  of  fruit-bearing,  arising  ftom  the 
fundamental  fact  that  He  was  the  Vine  and  they  the  branches.  The 
proper,  normal  condition  of  every  branch  in  that  Vine  was  to  betf 
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unoh  ftnit,  of  ooarae,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  vigour.  But,  both 
flgorfttively  and  really,  the  condition  of  this  was  to  abide  in  Him, 
sinoe  ^  apart  *  from  Him  they  could  do  nothing.  It  was  not  like  a 
force  once  set  in  motion  that  would  afterwards  continue  of  itself.  It 
i^ras  a  life,  and  the  condition  of  its  permanence  was  continued  union 
with  Christ,  from  Whom  alone  it  could  spring. 

And  now  as  regarded  the  two  alternatives :  he  that  abode  not  in 
Him  was  the  branch  '  cast  outside '  and  withering,  which,  when  ready 
for  it,  men  would  cast  into  the  fire — with  all  of  symbolic  meaning  as 
regards  the  gatherers  and  the  burning  that  the  illustration  implies. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corporate  and  vital  union  was  effective,  if 
they  abode  in  Him,  and,  in  consequence.  His  Words  abode  in  them, 
then :  ^  Whatsoever  ye  will  ye  shall  ask,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you.' 
It  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  unlimitedness  of  prayer  is  limited,  or, 
rather,  conditioned,  by  our  abiding  in  Christ  and  His  Words  in  us,^ 
just  as  in  St.  John  xiv.  12-14  it  is  conditioned  by  fellowship  with 
Him,  and  in  St  John  xv.  16  by  permanent  fruitiulnees.'  For,  it 
were  the  most  dangerous  fanaticism,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  to  imagine  that  the  promise  of  Christ  implies 
such  absolute  power — as  if  prayer  were  magic — that  a  person  might 
ask  for  anything,  no  matter  what  it  was,  in  the  assurance  of  obtain 
ing  his  request.'  In  all  moral  relations,  duties  and  privileges  are 
correlative  ideas,  and  in  our  relation  to  Christ  conscious  immanence 
iu  Him  and  of  His  Word  in  us,  union  and  communion  with  Him, 
and  the  obedience  of  love,  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  our 
privileges.  The  believer  may,  indeed,  ask  for  anything,  because  he 
may  always  and  absolutely  go  to  Grod ;  but  the  certainty  of  special 
answers  to  prayer  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  union  and  com- 
munion with  Christ.  And  such  unlimited  liberty  of  prayer  is  con- 
nected with  our  bearing  much  fruit,  because  thereby  the  Father  is 
glorified  and  our  discipleship  evidenced.*^ 

This  union,  being  inward  and  moral,  necessarily  unfolds  into  com^ 
mtcnum,  c£  which  the  principle  is  love.  ^  Like  as  the  Father  loved 
Me,  even  so  loved  I  you.  Abide  in  My  love.  If  ye  keep  My  com- 
mandmentSy  ye  shall  abide  in  the  love  that  is  Mine  (Iv  r^  arfdirri 
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XI 


*  OuMm  WettcoU  beaatifuUy  observes : 
*Tb6ir  pityer  Is  onlj  some  fragment  of 
His  tenohing  traosfonned  into  a  supplica- 
tioQ,  and  so  it  wiU  neoc^sarily  be  heard.' 

*  St«7  m^r^ndloed  reader  wlU  feel 
ibi4  81  Matt,  zrlii  19,  70,  m  far  tu  it 
dpe$  mot  Mtmg  U  an  entirely  different 
yto^  is  subject  to  similar  oonditions. 


*  Some,  to  me  at  least,  horrible 
instances  of  this  supposed  absolute 
licence  of  prayer  have  appeared  in  a 
certain  class  of  American  relieious 
literature  which  of  late  has  found  too 
wide  circulation  among  us. 

*  Preces  ip«e  sunt  ^ctns,  et  frucimn 
aogent  (i^M^> 


•SLJoha 
zv.7,8 
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BOOR  T§  ififiy  We  mark  the  continuity  in  tiie  scale  of  love :  the  Father 
^  towards  the  Son,  and  the  Son  towards  ns;  and  its  kindrednesa  d 
"^^  forthgoing.  And  now  all  that  the  disciples  had  to  do  was  to  abide  in 
it.  This  is  connected,  not  with  sentiment  nor  even  with  faith,  but 
with  obedience.'  Fresh  supplies  are  drawn  by  Suth,  bnt  oontinnance 
in  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  manifestation  and  the  result  of  obedience. 
It  was  so  even  with  the  Master  Himself  in  His  relation  to  the  Father. 

•St.  Jouu  And  the  Lord  immediately  explained  *  what  His  object  was  in  saying 
this.  In  this,  also,  were  they  to  have  commufUon  with  Him :  com- 
munion in  that  joy  which  was  His  in  consequence  of  His  perfect 
obedience.  '  These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  in  order  that  the 
joy  that  is  Mine  (17  x^P^  V  ^m)  ^^^7  be  ^  in  you,  and  your  joy  may  be 
fulfilled  [completed].' 

But  what  of  those  commandments  to  which  such  importance 
attached  ?  Clean  as  they  now  were  through  the  Words  which  He  had 
spoken,  one  great  commandment  stood  forth  as  specially  His  Own, 
consecrated  by  His  Example  and  to  be  measured  by  His  observance 
of  it.  From  whatever  point  we  view  it,  whether  as  specially  demanded 
by  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Church  ;  or  as,  from  its  contrast  to 
what  Heathenism  exhibited,  affording  such  striking  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Christianity ; '  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  so  congruous  to  all 
the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  Kingdom  :  the  love  of  the  Father  in 
sending  His  Son  for  man,  the  work  of  the  Son  in  seeking  and  saving 
the  lost  at  the  price  of  His  Own  Life,  and  the  new  bond  which  in 
Christ  bound  them  all  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common  calling,  common 
mission,  and  common  interests  and  hopes — love  of  the  brethren  was 

«>TT.  if-M  the  one  outstanding  Farewell-Command  of  Christ.*  And  to  keep  His 
commandments  was  to  be  His  friend.  And  they  were  His  friends. 
^  No  longer '  did  He  call  them  servants,  for  the  servant  knew  not  what 
his  lord  did.  He  had  now  given  them  a  new  name,  and  with  good 
reason  :  '  You  have  I  called  friends,  because  all  things  which  I  heard 
of  My  Father  I  made  known  to  you.'  And  yet  deeper  did  He  descend, 
in  pointing  them  to  the  example  and  measure  of  His  love  as  the 
standard  of  theirs  towards  one  another.  And  with  this  teaching  He 
combined  what  He  had  said  before,  of  bearing  fruit  and  of  the  privilege 
of  fellowship  with  Himself.  They  were  His  friends ;  He  had  proved 
it  by  treating  them  as  such  in  now  opening  up  before  them  the  whole 

>  We  would  fain  here  correct  another      with  wonder,  See  how  thete  OhiiatlaDi 
modem  religious  extravagance.  love  one  another  1  *    {TntMUUmt   apod 

'  Bo  according  to  the  &ttcr  reading.  Weitcott*) 

'  *  The  heathen  are  went  to  esclaim 
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oonnsel  of  God.  And  that  Mendfihip :  ^  Not  jou  did  chooee  Me,  bat 
I  did  choose  you ' — ^the  object  of  His  ^  chooeing '  [that  to  which  they 
were  *  appointed  *]  being,  that,  as  they  went  forth  into  the  world,  they  ' 
should  bear  fimit,  that  their  fruit  should  be  permanent,  and  that  they 
should  possess  the  full  privilege  of  that  unlimited  power  to  pray  of 
which  He  had  previously  spoken.*  All  these  things  were  bound  up  ^st  John 
with  obedience  to  His  commands,  of  which  the  outstanding  one  was 
to  ^  love  one  another.'  ^ 

But  this  very  choice  on  His  part,  and  their  union  of  love  in,  Him 
and  to  one  another,  also  implied  not  only  aepa/ration  finom,  but  repudia- 
tion by,  the  world.^  For  this  they  must  be  prepared.  It  had  come 
to  Him,  and  it  would  be  evidence  of  their  choice  to  discipleship. 
The  hatred  of  the  world  showed  the  essential  difference  and  antagonism 
between  the  life-principle  of  the  world  and  theirs.  For  evil  or  for 
good,  they  must  expect  the  same  treatment  as  their  Master.  Nay, 
was  it  not  their  privilege  to  realise,  that  all  this  came  ui)on  them  for 
His  sake?  and  should  they  not  also  remember,  that  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  world's  hatred  was  ignorance  of  Him  Who  had  sent 
Christ?^  And  yet,  though  this  should  banish  all  thoughts  of  per-  «TT.it-ii 
sonal  resentment^  their  guilt  who  rejected  Him  was  truly  terrible. 
Speaking  to,  and  in,  Israel,  there  was  no  excuse-  for  their  sin — the 
most  awful  that  could  be  conceived;  since,  most  truly:  ^He  that 
hateth  Me,  hateth  My  Father  also.'  For,  Christ  was  the  Sent  of  God, 
and  God  manifest.  It  was  a  terrible  charge  this  to  bring  against 
God's  aneient  people  Israel.  And  yet  there  was,  besides  the  evidence 
of  His  Words,  that  of  His  Works.*  If  they  could  not  apprehend  •rr.n^u 
the  former,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  they  could  see  by  comparison 
with  the  works  of  other  men  that  they  were  unique.*  They  saw  it, 
but  only  hated  Him  and  His  Father,  ascribing  it  all  to  the  power 
and  agency  of  Beelzebul.  And  so  the  ancient  prophecy  had  now 
been  fulfilled :  *  They  hated  Me  gratuitously.' '  But  all  was  not  yet  [l^^^f 
at  an  end :  neither  His  Work  through  the  other  Advocate,  nor  yet 
theirs  in  the  world.  ^  When  the  Advocate  is  come,  Whom  I  will 
send  to  you  fix)m  the  Father — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Truth — Who  pro- 


*  nik,  aHhoogfa  the  primary  meaning 
of  ver.  17  ia :  'in  order  that  ye  love  one 
another'— -eiush  la  the  object  uid  Boope  of 
what  He  commanded  them.  It  ought  per- 
hap  to  be  noted,  that,  as  the  company  of 
Pneatsthat  had  ministered  in  the  Temple 
for  the  wmk  gaive  place  to  thdr  sno- 
OMiOffw, this  tmmfUl  prayer  was  spoken: 
B«  tiWi  «1illMl  &  Oris  how  pul 


among  yoa  brotherhood,  love,  peace,  and 
frioi^hip  ( Jer.  Ber.  3  o), 

*  Canon  Wettcott  writes:  *The  works 
are  characterised  (wkick  none  other  did) ; 
the  words  are  andefined  {eome  and  ipoken). 
The  woiks  of  Christ  might  be  compared 
with  other  works;  Qi«  WQrds  bad  aa 
absolute  power/ 
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oeedeth  from  the  Father  [goeth  forth  on  His  Mission  as  sent  by  the 
Father  *],  this  Same  will  bear  witness  about  Me.  And  ye  also  bear 
witness,^  because  ye  are  with  Me  from  the  beginning.' 

8.  The  last  of  the  parting  Discourses  of  Christ,  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  was,  indeed,  interrupted  by  questions  from  tiie 
disciples.  But  these,  being  germane  to  the  subject,  cany  it  only 
forward.  In  general,  the  subjects  treated  in  it  are  :  the  new  relations 
arising  from  the  departure  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of  the  other 
Advocate.  Thus  the  last  point  needed  would  be  supplied— ohap.  xiv. 
giving  the  comfort  and  teaching  in  view  of  His  departure ;  chap.  xv. 
describing  the  personal  relations  of  the  disciples  towards  Christ,  one 
another,  and  the  world ;  and  chap.  xvi.  fixing  the  new  relations  to 
be  established. 

The  chapter  appropriately  opens  by  reflecting  on  the  predicted 
enmity  of  the  world.^  Christ  had  so  clearly  foretold  it,  lest  this 
should  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  them.  Best,  to  know  distinoily 
that  they  would  not  only  be  put  out  of  the  Synagogue,  but  that 
ever}  one  who  killed  them  would  deem  it  ^  to  offer  a  religious  service 
to  God.'  So,  no  doubt,  Saul  of  Tarsus  once  felt,  and  so  did  many 
others  who,  alas !  never  became  Christians.  Indeed,  according  to 
Jewish  Law,  ^  a  zealot '  might  have  slain  without  formal  trial  tliose 
caught  in  flagrant  rebellion  against  God — or  in  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  such,  and  the  Synagogue  would  have  deemed  the  deed  as 
lanh.  81  b ;  meritofious  as  that  of  Phinehas.^  It  was  a  sorrow,  and  yet  also  a 
comfort,  to  know  that  this  spirit  of  enmity  arose  from  ignorance  of 
the  Father  and  of  Christ.  Although  they  had  in  a  general  way 
been  prepared  for  it  before,  yet  He  had  not  told  it  all  so  definitely 
and  connectedly  from  the  beginning,  because  He  was  still  there.* 
But  now  that  He  was  going  away,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 
For  even  the  mention  of  it  had  thrown  them  into  such  confusion  of 
personal  sorrow,  that  the  main  point,  whither  Christ  was  going,  had 
not  even  emerged  into  their  view.**  Personal  feelings  had  quite 
engrossed  them,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  their  own  higher  interests. 
He  was  going  to  the  Father,  and  this  was  the  condition,  as  well  as 
the  antecedent  of  His  sending  the  Paraclete. 


mid.  R.  91 


t.  John 
i.1-4 


'er.  6 


'  On  this  meaning  of  the  words  see 
the  Note  of  Canon  Westoatt, 

'  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  predicted 
twofold  testimony,  see  Acts  v.  32. 

■  The  question  of  Thomas  (St.  John 
xiv.  6)  bore  as  to  the  way,  rather  than 
the  goal ;  that  of  Peter  (ziii.  36)  seemed 
founded  either  on  the  Jewish  idea  that 


the  Messiah  was  to  disappear,  or  elae 
referred  to  Christ's  going  among  enemies 
and  into  danger,  whither  Peter  thought 
he  would  follow  Him.  But  none  of  the 
questions  contemplated  the  Messlanio 
Return  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  with  a 
view  to  the  Mission  of  the  H0I7  QbofCk 
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But  tiie  Advent  of  tiie  '  Adyooate '  would  mark  a  new  era,  as     CHAP, 
regarded  the  Church  *  and  the  world.     It  was  their  Mission  to  go        U 
forth  into  the  world  and  to  preach  Christ.     That  other  Advocate,  '     ,' 

^  •St.  John 

as  the  Representative  of  Christ,  would  go  into  the  world  and  ^rrtr 
convict  on  the  three  cardinal  points  on  which  their  preaching 
tamed.  These  three  points  on  which  all  Missioning  proceeds,  are 
—Sin,  Righteousness,  and  Judgment.  And  on  these  would  the 
New  Advocate  convict  the  world.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  term 
'  convict '  is  uniformly  used  in  the  Gospels  *  for  clearly  establishing 
or  carrying  home  guilt,'  we  have  here  three  separate  facts  presented 
to  us.  As  the  Representative  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  carry 
home  to  the  world,  establish  the  fact  of  its  guilt  in  regard  to  sin — 
on  Uie  ground  that  the  world  believes  not  in  Christ.  Again,  as  the 
Representative  of  Christ,  He  will  carry  home  to  the  world  the  fact  of 
its  guilt  in  regard  to  rigMe(msTW8» — on  the  ground  that  Christ  has 
ascended  to  the  Father,  and  hence  is  removed  from  the  sight  of  man. 
Lastly,  as  the  Representative  of  Christ,  He  will  establish  the  fact  of 
the  world's  guilt,  because  of  this :  that  its  Prince,  Satan,  has  already 
been  judged  by  Christ — a  judgment  established  in  His  sitting  at  the 
Right  Hand  of  God,  and  which  will  be  vindicated  at  His  Second 
Coming.  Taking,  then,  the  three  great  &cts  in  the  History  of  the 
Christ :  His  First  Coming  to  salvation,  His  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion, and  His  Sitting  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  of  which  His  Second 
Coming  to  Judgment  is  the  final  issue,  this  Advocate  of  Christ  will  in 
each  case  convict  the  world  of  guilt ;  in  regard  to  the  first — concerning 
sin,  because  it  believes  not  on  Him  Whom  God  has  sent ;  in  regard 
to  the  second — concerning  righteousness,  because  Christ  is  at  the 
Father's  Right  Hand ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  third — concerning  judg- 
ment, because  that  Prince  whom  the  world  still  owns  has  already 
been  judged  by  Christ's  Session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  Grod,  and  by  His 
Reign,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  His  Second  Coming  to  Earth. 

Such  was  the  cause  of  Christ  which  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Advo- 
cate would  plead  to  the  world,  working  conviction  as  in  a  hostile 
guilty  party.  Quite  other  was  that  cause  of  Christ  which,  as  His 
Advocate,  He  would  plead  with  the  disciples,  and  quite  other  in  their 
case  the  efhct  of  His  advocacy.  We  have,  even  on  the  present 
occasion,   marked  how  often  the  Lord  was  hindered,   as  well  as 

*  It  ooom  besides  this  place  in  St.  in  Rev.  iii.  19.  This  may  be  called  the 
Matt.  xiriiL  16 ;  St.  Luke  iiL  19 ;  St.  John  Hebraic  utut  of  the  woid.  In  the 
iiL  SO ;  viiL  r9)  46.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  it  is  more  genend ;  in 

*  OkmhrmnflMftotheabovsis  thense  timt  to  the  Hebrews  (ziL  5)  it  seems  to 
dthaffclflrfigy  iiatJ>inesiL9,Mid  stand  for  punishing. 
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BOOK  grieved,  by  the  miBQnderstandiiig  and  unbelief  of  man.  Noiw  it  wai 
▼  the  self-imposed  law  of  His  Mission,  the  ontoome  of  His  Victory  id 
the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  that  He  wonld  not  achieve  His 
Mission  in  the  exercise  of  Divine  Power,  bnt  by  treading  the  ordi- 
nary path  of  humanity.  This  was  the  limitation  which  He  set 
to  Himself — one  aspect  of  His  Self-exinanition.  But  from  this  His 
constant  sorrow  must  also  have  flowed,  in  view  of  the  unbelief  of 
even  those  nearest  to  Him.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  expedient, 
but  even  necessary  for  them,  since  at  present  they  could  not  bear 
more,  that  Christ's  Presence  should  be  withdrawn,  and  His  Bepre- 
sentative  take  His  place,  and  open  up  His  Cause  to  them.  And 
this  was  to  be  His  special  work  to  the  Church.  As  Advocate,  not 
speaking  from  *  Himself,  but  speaking  whatsoever  He  shall  hear — as 
it  were,  according  to  His  heavenly  ^ brief' — ^He  would  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  And  here  His  first  ^  declaration '  would  be  of  '  the 
things  that  are  coming.'  A  whole  new  order  of  things  was  before 
the  Apostles — the  abolition  of  the  Jewish,  the  estaUishmeiit  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  and  the  relation  of  the  New  to  the  Old, 
together  with  many  kindred  questions.  As  Christ's  Representative, 
and  speaking  not  from  Himself,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  with  them, 
not  suffer  them  to  go  astray  into  error  or  wrong,  but  be  their  '  way- 
leader  '  into  all  truth.  Further,  as  the  Son  glorified  the  Father,  so 
would  the  Spirit  glorify  the  Son,  and  in  analogous  manner — ^because 
He  shall  take  of  His  and  '  declare '  it  unto  them.  This  wonld  be 
the  second  line,  as  it  were,  in  the  ^declarations'  of  the  Advocate, 
Representative  of  Christ.  And  this  work  of  the  H(dy  Spirit,  sent 
by  the  Father,  in  His  declaration  about  Christ,  was  explained  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  union  and  communication  between  the  Father 

•  St.  John  and  Christ.*  And  so— to  sum  up,  in  one  brief  Farewell,  all  that  He 
had  said  to  them — there  would  be  ^  a  little  while '  ia,  which  they 
would  not  ^  behold '  Him  {ovKin  OempBird  fU)y  and  again  a  little  while 
and  they  would  ^  see '  Him  (iSy^ea-dd  fU),  though  in  quite  dififerent 

I  Tw.  16        manner,  as  even  the  wording  shows.^  * 

If  we  had  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
previous  words,  that  in  their  absorbedness  in  the  present  the  dis- 
ciples had  not  thought  of  the  ^  whither '  to  which  Christ  was  going, 
and  that  it  was  needful  for  them  that  He  should  depart  and  the 
other  Advocate  come,®  this  conviction  would  be  forced  upon  us  by  their 

'  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  onlj  61 ;  xv.  4. 

most  important  bat  well  marked.    Canon  '  Hie  words,   '  beoame  I  go  to  tht 

Wuteott  calls  attention  to  its  use  also  in  Father,*  are  spnrioiu  in  w.  M. 
the  following  paasages:  v.  19;  vii.  18 ;  zL 
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perplexed  questioning  among  themselYes  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  OHAP. 
twofdd  ^  little  while/  and  of  all  that  He  had  said  about,  and  con-  XI 
nected  with.  His  going  to  the  Father.  They  would  fain  have  asked,  •  -' 
yet  dared  not.  But  He  knew  their  thoughts,  and  answered  them. 
That  first  ^  little  while  *  comprised  those  terrible  days  of  His  Death 
and  Entombment,  when  they  would  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world 
rejoice.  Yet  their  brief  sorrow,  would  be  turned  into  joy.  It  was 
like  the  short  sorrow  of  childbearing — afterwards  no  more  remembered 
in  the  joy  that  a  human  being  had  been  bom  into  the  world.  Thus 
would  it  be  when  their  present  sorrow  would  be  changed  into  the 
Besurrection-joy — a  joy  which  no  man  could  ever  afterwards  take 
from  them.  On  that  day  of  joy  would  He  have  them  dwell  in 
thought  during  their  present  night  of  sorrow.  That  would  be, 
indeed,  a  day  of  brightness,  in  which  there  would  be  no  need  of 
their  making  further  inquiry  of  Him  (i^  ov/c  iptDnia-ere),^  All  •stJofan 
would  then  be  dear  in  the  new  light  of  the  Resurrection.  A  day  eomp^ 
this,  when  the  promise  would  become  true,  and  whatsoever  they  asked 
the  Father  (a^nToi^rff),  He  would  give  it  them  in  Christ's  Name.^ 
Hitherto  they  had  not  yet  asked  in  His  Name ;  let  them  ask :  they 
would  receive,  and  so  their  joy  be  completed.  Ah!  that  day  of 
brightness.  Hitherto  He  had  only  been  able  to  speak  to  them,  as  it 
were,  in  parables  and  allegory,  but  then  would  He  '  declare '  to  them 
in  all  plainness  about  the  Father.  And,  as  He  would  be  able  to  speak 
to  them  directly  and  plainly  about  the  Father,  so  would  they  then 
be  aUe  to  speak  directly  to  the  Father — as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  expresses  it,  come  with  '  plainness ' '  or  ^  directness '  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  They  would  ask  directly  in  the  Name  of  Christ ; 
and  no  longer  would  it  be  needful,  as  at  present,  first  to  come 
to  Him  that  He  may  '  inquire '  of  the  Father  '  about '  them  (Ipmnjcm 
mpl  9^v).  For,  Grod  loved  them  as  lovers  of  Christ,  and  as  recog- 
nising that  He  had  com^  forth  finom  God.  And  so  it  was — He  had 
oome  forth  finom  out  the  Father*  when  He  came  into  the  world, 
and,  now  that  He  was  leaving  it,  He  was  going  to  the  Father. 

The  disciples    imagined  that  they   understood    this    at  least. 
Christ  had  read  their  thoughts,  and  there  was  no  need  for  anyone 

>  Aooordiiig  to  the  better  reading  of  John  vii  4, 13,  26 ;  z.  24 ;  xi  14,  64 ;  zvL 

W.  SS:  «He  will  give  it  yoa  in   Mj  25,29;  ZTiii  20;  1  John  iL  28;  iii  21; 

Name.'  iv.  17;v.  14. 

*  Tlie  nine  word  (vtiffn^ta)  is  used  of  *  According  to  the  better  reading :  im 

ChrMi  '  plainly '  declaring  the  Father  rov  warp6s.    Sorely,  if  words  have  any 

▼«•  S6)i  and  of  our  liberty  in  prayer  in  meaning,  these  teach  the  unity  of  Esmdoo 


g 


§iK  It.  16 ;  oompu  also  x.  la.    For  the      of  the  Son  and  the  Father, 
of  the  word,  eonxp,  8t» 
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to  pnt  express  questions.*  He  knew  all  things,  and  by  this  the) 
believed — it  afforded  them  eyidence**that  He  came  forth  from^  (xod 
But  how  little  did  they  know  their  own  hearta!  The  hour  had  even 
come  when  they  would  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own  hoiae, 
and  leave  Him  alone — yet,  truly,  He  would  not  be  atone,  becanae  the 
Father  would  be  with  Him.^  Tet,  even  so,  His  hitest  aa  His  first 
thought  ^  was  of  them ;  and  throu^  the  night  of  scattering  and  oi 
sorrow  did  He  bid  them  look  to  the  morning  of  joy^  For,  the  battle 
was  not  theirs,  nor  yet  the  victory  doubtful :  *  I  [emphatioallyj  have 
overcome  [it  is  accomplished]  the  world.*  * 

We  now  enter  most  reverently  what  may  be  called  the  innermost 
Sanctuary^  For  the  first  time  we  are  allowed  to  listen  to  what  was 
really  *  the  Lord's  Prayer,'  *  and,  as  we  hear,  we  humbly  worship. 
That  Prayer  was  the  great  preparation  for  His  Agony,  Cross,  and 
Passion  ;  and,  also,  the  outlook  on  the  Grown  beyond.  In  its  three 
parts '  it  seems  almost  to  look  back  on  the  teaching  of  the  three 
previous  chapters,*  and  convert  them  into  prayer.*  We  see  the 
great  High-Priest  first  solemnly  offering  up  Himself,  and  then  con- 
secrating and  interceding  for  His  Church  and  for  her  work. 

Tlie  first  part  of  that  Prayer  >  is  the  consecration  of  Himself  hy 
the  Great  High-Priest.  Tlie  final  hour  had  come.  In  praying  that 
the  Father  would  glorify  the  Son,  He  was  reall^  not  asking  anything 
for  Himself,  but  that  *  the  Son '  might  *  *  glorify  *  the  Father.  For, 
the  glorifying  of  the  Son— His  support,  and  then  His  Resurrection, 
was  really  the  completion  of  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given 
Him  to  do,  as  well  as  its  evidence.  It  was  really  in  accordance 
(*  even  as  *)  with  the  power  or  authority  which  the  Father  gave  Him 
over  *  all  flesh,'  ^  when  He  put  all  t.  lings  under  His  Feet  as  tae  : 
Messiah — the  object  of  this  Messianic  Rale  being,  *  that  the  totality*  ' 
(the  all,  Trai/)  *  that  Thou  hast  given  Him,  He  should  give  to  them 
eternal  life.'  The  climax  in  His  Messianic  appointment,  the  object 
of  His  Rule  over  all  flesh,  was  the  Father's  gift  to  Christ  of  the 
Church  as  a  totality  and  a  unity  ;  and  in  that  Church  Christ  gives  to 


I  Very  significantly,  however,  they  use 
neither  wapi^  nor  ^<,  but  iar6, 

»  Tliat  in  St.  Matt.  xi.  25-27  is  a  brief 
thanksgiving, 

*  Coiup.  each  chapter  with  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  verses  in  ch.  xvii. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Canon  Westoottf 
that  thenc  lat^t  Discourses  and  this  Praj'cr 
were  spoken  in  the  Temple.  It  is.  indeed, 
true,  that  on  tluLt  niffht  the  Temple  was 
thrown  open  at  mii&ight,  and  speedily 


thronged.  But  if  our  Lord  bad  oome 
before  that  time,  He  would  have  foand 
its  gates  closed ;  if  after  that  time.  He 
could  not  have  found  a  place  of  retire- 
ment and  quiet,  where  it  is  conceivable 
that  could  have  been  said  and  prayed 
which  is  recorded  in  St.  John  xiv^  xVi, 
xvi,  zvii. 

*  The  word  *  also '  should  be  stnu^  out 

•  WemarkthisHeboiiimintbeVoiiith 
GofpaL 
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Moh  indlyidttally  eternal  life.  What  follows  *  aeenm  an  intercalated  OHAF. 
aantenoe,  as  ahown  even  by  the  use  of  the  particle  '  and/  with  which  XL 
the  all-important  definit^ion  of  what  is  *  eternal  life '  is  introdaoed|  ^^^  j^ 
and  by  the  last  words  in  the  verse.  But  although  embodying,  so  x^i 
to  speak,  as  regards  the  form,  the  record  which  St.  John  had  made 
of  Christ's  Words,  we  must  remember  that,  as  regards  the  substance, 
we  have  here  Christ's  own  Prayer  for  that  eternal  life  to  each  dT 
His  own  people.  And  what  constitutes  ^  the  eternal  life '  ?  Not 
what  we  so  often  think,  who  oonfound  with  the  thing  its  effects 
or  else  its  results.  It  refers  not  to  the  future,  but  to  the  present. 
It  is  the  realisation  of  what  Christ  had  told  them  in  these  words : 
'Ye  believe  in  Gk)d,  believe  also  in  Me.'  It  is  the  pure  sunlight 
on  the  soul,  resulting  in,  or  reflecting  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah, 
the  Personal,  Living,  True  God,  and  of  Him  Whom  He  did  send, 
Jesus  Christ.  These  two  branches  of  knowledge  must  not  so  much 
be  considered  as  oo-ordinate,  but  rather  as  inseparable.  Betuming 
f^m  this  explanation  of  ^  the  eternal  life '  which  they  who  are 
bathed  in  the  Light  possess  even  now  and  here,  the  Ghreat  High^ 
Priest  first  offered  up  to  the  Father  that  part  of  His  Work  which 
was  on  earth  and  which  He  had  completed.  And  then,  both  as  the 
oonsummation  and  the  sequel  of  it.  He  claimed  what  was  at  the 
•nd  of  His  Mission :  His  return  to  that  fellowship  of  essential  glory, 
which  He  possessed  together  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.^    ^w;^: 

The  gift  of  His  consecration  could  not  have  been  laid  on  more 
glorious  Altar.    Such  Cross  must  have  been  followed  by  such  Orown.^  *  pul  tt.a 
And  now  again  His  first  thought  was  of  them  for  whose  sake  He  had 
consecrated  Himself.      These  He    now  solemnly   presented    to    the 
FeJher,^    He  introduced  them  as  those  (the  individuals)  whom  the  ^stJoiui 
Father  had  specially  given  to  Him  out  of  the  world.     As  such  they 
w«ra  really  the  Father's,  and  given  over  to  Christ^-and  He  now  pre- 
sented them  as  having  kept  the  Word  of  the  Father.    Now  they 
knew  that  all  things  whatsoever  the  Father  had  given  the  8on  were 
of  the  Father.    This  was  the  outcome,  then,  of  aU  His  teaching, 
and  the  sum  of  all  their  learning — perfect  confidence  in  the  Person 
of  Christ,  as  in  His  Life,  Teaching,  and  Work  sent  not  only  of  G^mI, 
bat  of  the  Father.    Neither  less  nor  yet  more  did  their  <  knowledge ' 
represent.     All  else  that  sprang  out  of   it  they  had  yet  to  learn. 
Bat  it  was  enough,  for  it  implied  everything ;  chiefly  these  three 
thing»-^that  they  received  the  words  which  He  gave  them  as  from 
ths  Father ;  that  they  hnew  truly  that  Christ  had  oome  out  from 
Hie  Father;  and  that  tbqr  b$Utiv0d  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him. 
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BOOK     And,  indeed,  reception  of  Christ's  Word,  knowledge  of  TSb  EaaeDtial 
^        Nature,  and  faith  in  His  Mission  :  such  seem  the  three  essential  cha* 

*"    '    ^   racteristics  of  those  who  are  Christ's. 

c^.  tif  -^^^  ^^^  He  brought  them  in  prayer  before  the  Father.*    He 

was  interceding,  not  for  the  '  world '  that  was  Hi«  by  right  of  His 
Messiahship,  but  for  them  whom  the  Father  had  specially  given  Him. 
They  were  the  Father's  in  the  special  sense  of  coyenant-mercy,  and 
all  that  in  that  sense  was  the  Father's  was  the  Son's,  and  aU  that 
was  the  Son's  was  the  Father's.     Therefore,  although  all  the  wcnid 
was  the  Son's,  He  prayed  not  now  for  it ;  and  although  all  in  earth  and 
heaven  were  in  the  Father's  Hand,  He  sought  not  now  His  blessing 
on  them,  but  on  those  whom,  while  He  was  in  the  world.  He  had 
shielded  and  guided.     They  were  to  be  left  behind  in  a  world  of  sin, 
evil,  temptation,  and  sorrow,  and  He  was  going  to  the  Father.     And 
this  was  His  Prayer :  *  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  Thy  Name  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me,  that  so  (in  order  that)  they  may  be  one  (a  unity, 
«!/),  as  We  a/re.'    The  peculiar  address,  *  Holy  Father,'  shows  that  the 
Saviour  once  more  referred  to  the  keeping  in  holiness,  and,  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  that '  the  unity '  of  the  Church  sought  for  was  to  be 
primarily  one  of  spiritual  character,  and  not  a  merely  outward  com 
bination.     Unity  in  holiness  and  of  nature,  as  was  that  of  the  Fatha 
and  Son,  such  was  the  great   object   sought,  although  such  union 
would,  if  properly  carried  out,  also  issue  in  outward  unity.     But 
while  moral  union  rather  than  outward  unity  was  in  His  view,  our 
present   ^  unhappy  divisions,'   arising  so  often  finom  wiUulness  and 
unreadiness  to  bear  slight  differences  among  ourselves-— each  other's 
burdens — are  so  entirely  contrary  not  only  to  the  Christian,  but  even 
to  the  Jewish,  spirit,  that  we  can  only  trace  them  to  the  heathen 
element  in  the  Church. 

While  He  was  *with  them,'  He  'kept'  them  in  the  F^er^s 
Name.  Them  whom  the  Father  had  given  Him,  by  the  eflectr/e 
drawing  of  His  grace  within  them,  He  guarded  (i^i^Xo^a),  and  none 
from  among  them  was  lost,  except  the  son  of  perdition — and  this, 
according  to  prophecy.  But  ere  He  went  to  the  Father,  He  prayed 
thus  for  them,  that  in  this  realised  unity  of  holiness  the  jay  that  was 

rcr.  IS  His  ^  (rijv  x^P^^  '^^  ^M^)i  flight  be  '  completed '  in  them.^  And 
there  was  the  more  need  of  this,  since  they  were  left  behind  with 
nought  but  His  Word  in  a  world  that  hated  them,  because,  as  Christ, 
so  they  also  were  not  of  it  ['  from '  it,  ix].  Nor  yet  did  Christ  adc 
with  a  view  to  their  being  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  with  tUi^ 

>  Comp.  hen  Si.  John  zr.  11. 
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'that*  [In  order  that]  the  Father  should  'keep  them   [preeerve,     CHAP 
rfipiioTp]  finom  the  Evil  One.''     And  this  the  more  emphatically,        ^ 
because,  even  as  He  was  not,  so  were  they  not  '  out  of  the  world,' 
which  lay  in  the  Evil  One.     And  the  preservative  which  He  sought 
for  them  was  not  outward  but  inward,  the  same  in  kind  as  while  He 
had  been  with  them,*  only  coming  now  directly  finom  the  Father.     It  z^^s^ 
was  sanctification  '  in  the  truth,' '  with  this  significant  addition : 
'  The  word  tiuU  is  Thine  (o  ^070^  0  aoi)  is  truth.'  ^ 

In  its  last  part  this  intercessory  Prayer  of  the  Great  High-Priest 
bore  on  the  work  of  the  disciples  and  its  fruits.  As  the  Father  had 
sent  the  Son,  so  did  the  Son  send  the  disciples  into  the  world — ^in 
.the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  Mission.  And  for  their  sakes  He 
now  solemnly  offered  Himself,  '  consecrated '  or  '  sanctified '  Himself, 
that  they  might  '  in  truth '  * — truly — ^be  consecrated.  And  in  view 
of  this  their  work,  to  which  they  were  consecrated,  did  Christ  pray  not 
for  them  alone,  but  also  for  those  who,  through  their  word,  would 
believe  in  Him,  'in  order,'  or  'that  so,'  'aU  may  be  one'— forma 
unity.  Christ,  as  sent  by  the  Father,  gathered  out  the  original 
<  unity ; '  they,  as  sent  by  Him,  and  consecrated  by  His  consecration, 
were  to  gather  others,  but  all  were  to  form  one  great  unity,  through 
the  common  spiritual  communication.  '  As  Thou  in  Me,  and  I  also 
in  Thee,  so  that  [in  order  that]  they  also  may  be  in  Us,  so  that  [in 
cnnder  that]  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  Me.'  '  And 
the  glory  that  Thou  hast  given  Me ' — referring  to  His  Mission  in  the 
world,  and  His  setting  apart  and  authorisation  for  it — *  I  have  given 
to  them,  so  that  [in  order  that]  [in  this  respect  also]  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  We  cure  One  [a  unity]  .^  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  so 
that  they  may  be  perfected  into  One ' — the  ideal  unity  and  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Church,  this — '  so  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou 
didst  send  Me,  and  lovedst  them  as  Thou  lovedst  Me.' 

After  this  unspeakably  sublime  consecration  of  His  Church,  and 
communication  to  her  of  His  glory  as  well  as  of  His  Work,  we  cannot 
marvel  at  what  follows  and  concludes  'the  Lord's  Prayer.'^  We  «tt.m-k 
remember  the  unity  of  the  Church— a  unity  in  Him,  and  as  that 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son — as  we  listen  to  this :  '  That  which 
Tlioa  hast  given  Me,  I  will  that,  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with 

*  This  mflaniiig  18  nued  by  a  reference  th&tnith*(^r  AXi|#t(f). 

to  1  John  T.  18»  19,  and,  if  so,  it  seems  *  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  by  the 

Id  tnm  to  mle  the  meaning   of   the  term  *  onity '  we  refer  not  to  unity  of 

peHttflU ;  'Belhrwiui  from  the  Eyil  One.'  Person,  but  of  Nature,  Chancter,  and 


•  Hol^  ^tar  nj  tnitfa.'  Woik. 

•  ldM»  iN^T-(w;  19)» « thion^ 
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BOOK     Me — so  that  they  may  gaee  [behold]  on  tihe  glory  that  ia  Hbe, 
'^        which  Thou  hast  given  Me  [be  sharera  in  the  Mesaiamo  gloiyji 
'         because  Thou  lovedst  Me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.* 

And  we  all  would  fain  place  ourselves  in  the  shadow  of  this  final 
consecration  of  Himself  and  of  His  Churoh  by  the  Great  High-Priest, 
which  is  alike  final  appeal,  claim,  and  prayer:  ^O  Bighteous 
Father,  the  world  knew  Thee  not,  but  I  know  Thee,  and  these  know 
that  Thou  sentest  Me,  And  I  made  known  unto  them  Thy  Name, 
and  will  make  it  known,  so  that  [in  order  that]  the  love  wherewith 
Thou  lovedst  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.'  This  is  the 
charter  of  the  Church :  her  possession  and  her  joy ;  her  feitb,  her 
hope  also,  and  love ;  and  in  this  she  standeth,  pi^etiii  and  worketL 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

QWtBSKHAJSdL 

(St  Matt  xuL  aO-M;  Bt  Mark  xiv.  86-62;  St  Lnke  zzii  8U53;  Bt  John  zvUL 

1-11.) 

Ws  torn  onoe  in<>re  to  follow  the  steps  of  Ohrist,  now  among  the  last    OHAP. 
He  trod  upon  earth.    The  '  hymn,*  with  which  the  Paschal  Supper       xn 
ended)  had  been  sung.     Probably  we  are  to  understand  this  of  the  """ — ■ — ^ 
second  portion  of  the  HaUely*  sung  some  time  after  the  third  Cup,  •Pi.oKT.to 
or  else  of  Psalm  cxxxvi.,  which,  in  the  present  Ritual,  stands  near 
the  end  of  the  service.    The  last  Discourses  had  been  spoken,  the 
last  Prayer,  that  of  Consecration,  had  been  offered,  and  Jesus  prepared 
tkf  jgthfbrth  out  of  the  City,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.    The  streets 
could  scarcely  be  tkid^  i»  deserted,  for,  finom  many  a  house  shone 
the  festive  lamp,  and  many  a  compati/^miiy  still  have  been  gathered ; 
and  everywhere  was  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  going^up  to  the 
Temple,  the  gates  of  which  were  thrown  open  at  midnight. 

Rising  out  by  the  gate  north  of  the  Temple,  we  descend  into  a 
lonely  part  of  the  valley  of  black  Eidron,  at  that  season  swelled  into 
h  winter  torrent.  Orosdng  it,  we  turn  somewhat  to  the  left,  where 
the  road  leads  towards  Olivet.  Not  many  steps  farther  (beyond, 
and  t>n  the  other  side  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Bepulchre  of  the 
Virgin)  we  turn  aside  from  the  road  to  the  right,  and  reach  what 
tradition  has  since  earliest  times — and  probably  correctly — pointed 
out  as  ^  GtoJisemane,'  the  *  Oil'^press.'  It  was  a  small  property 
enclosed  (x^pi<^)}  *  &  garden '  in  the  Eastern  sense,  where  probably, 
tkmidst  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  was  a  lowly, 
quiet  smmner-retreat,  connected  with,  or  near  by,  the  '  Olive-press.' 
The  present  Gtothsemane  is  only  some  seventy  steps  square,  and 
though  its  old  gnarled  olives  cannot  be  those  (if  such  there  were)  of 
the  time  of  Jesus,  since  all  trees  in  that  valley — ^those  also  which 
stretched  their  shadows  over  Jesus — were  hewn  down  in  the  Roman 
aiege,  they  may  have  sprung  from  the  old  roots,  or  from  the  old 
kmMla.    Bat  we  love  to  think  of  this  '  Qatden '  as  the  place  where 
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BOOK  Jeons  '  often ' — not  merely  on  this  occasion,  bat  periiape  on  previous 
▼  visits  to  Jerusalem — gathered  with  His  disciples.  It  was  a  quiet 
'  resting-place,  for  retirement,  prayer,  perhaps  sleep,  and  a  tiysting- 
place  also  where  not  only  the  Twelye,  but  others  also,  may  haye  been 
wont  to  meet  the  Master.  And  as  such  it  was  known  to  Judas,  and 
thither  he  led  the  armed  band,  when  they  found  the  Upper  Chamber 
no  longer  occupied  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Whether  it  had  beeu 
intended  that  He  should  spend  part  of  the  night  there,  before  return- 
ing to  the  Temple,  and  whose  that  enclosed  garden  was — ^the  other 
Eden,  in  which  the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  bore  the 
penalty  of  the  first,  and  in  obeying  gained  life — ^we  know  not,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  inquire.  It  may  have  belonged  to  Mark's  father. 
But  if  otherwise,  Jesus  had  loving  disciples  even  in  Jerusalem,  and, 
we  rejoice  to  think,  not  only  a  home  at  Bethany,  and  an  Upper 
Chamber  furnished  in  the  City,  but  a  quiet  retreat  and  trysting-place 
for  His  own  under  the  bosom  of  Olivet,  in  the  shadow  of  the  gudeL 
of  *  the  Oil-press.' 

The  sickly  light  of  the  moon  was  falling  full  on  them  as  they 
were  crossing  Kidron.  It  was  here,  we  imagine,  after  they  had  left 
the  City  behind  them,  that  the  Lord  addressed  BUmself  first  to  the 
disciples  generally.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  either  prediction  or 
warning.  Rather,  as  we  think  of  that  last  Supper,  of  Christ  passing 
through  the  streets  of  the  City  for  the  last  time  into  that  Grarden, 
and  especially  of  what  was  now  immediately  before  Him,  does  what 
He  spake  seem  natural,  even  necessary.  To  them — ^yes,  to  them  all 
— He  would  that  night  be  even  a  stumbling-block.  And  so  had  it  been 
;Zeoh.ziu.  foretold  of  old,*  that  the  Shepherd  would  be  smitten,  and  the  sheep 
scattered.  Did  this  prophecy  of  His  suffering,  in  its  grand  outlines, 
fill  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  as  He  went  forth  on  His  Passion  ?  Such 
Old  Testament  thoughts  were  at  any  rate  present  with  Him,  when, 
not  unconsciously  nor  of  necessity,  but  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  He  went 
to  the  slaughter.  A  peculiar  significance  also  attaches  to  His  pre- 
diction that,  after  He  was  risen.  He  would  go  before  them  into 
St.  Matt.  Gralilee.^  For,  with  their  scattering  upon  His  Death,  it  seems  to  us, 
iurk  xiV.  s8  the  ApostoUc  circle  or  College,  as  such,  was  for  a  time  broken  up. 
They  continued,  indeed,  to  meet  together  as  individual  disciples,  but 
the  Apostolic  bond  was  temporarily  dissolved.  This  explains  many 
things :  the  absence  of  Thomas  on  the  first,  and  his  peculiar  position 
on  the  second  Sunday ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  disciples,  as  evidenced 
by  the  words  of  those  on  the  way  to  Emmaus;  as  well  as  the 
oeemingly  strapge  movements  q£  the  Apostles — nil  which  aro  ^pitQ 
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dianged  when  the  Apostolic  bond  is  restored.     Similarly,  we  mark,     OHAP. 
that  only  seven  of  them  seem  to  have  been  together  by  the  Lake  of       xn 
Galilee/  and  that  only  afterwards  the  Eleven  met  Him  on  the  moan-  "ITTT 

'        ,  "^  ,  'St. John 

tain  to  which  He  had  directed  them.^    It  was  here  that  the  Apostolic  "^  * 
circle  or  College  was  once  more  re-formed,  and  the  Apostolic  commis-  uwiii?' 
sion  renewed,^  and  thence  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  once  more  sent  •  n.  t.  tt. 
forth  finom  Gralilee,  to  await  the  final  events  of  His  Ascension,  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  in  that  night  they  understood  none  of  these  things.  While 
all  were  staggering  under  the  blow  of  their  predicted  scattering,  the 
Lord  seems  to  have  turned  to  Peter  individually.  What  He  said, 
and  how  He  put  it,  equally  demand  our  attention  :  *  Simon,  Simon '  **  ISt' i?^ 
— ^ufling  his  old  name  when  referring  to  the  old  man  in  him — ^  Satan 
has  obtained  [out-asked,  i^rjTTJaard]  you,  for  the  purpose  of  sifting 
like  as  wheat.  But  I  have  made  supplication  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fid]  not.'  The  words  admit  us  into  two  mysteries  of  heaven.  This 
night  seems  to  have  been  '  the  power  of  darkness,'  when,  left  of  God, 
Christ  had  to  meet  by  Himself  the  whole  assault  of  hell,  and  to 
conquer  in  His  own  strength  as  Man's  Substitute  and  Representative. 
It  is  a  great  mystery :  but  quite  consistent  with  itself.  We  do  not, 
as  others,  here  see  any  analogy  to  the  permission  given  to  Satan  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Job,  always  supposing  that  this 
embodies  a  real,  not  an  allegorical  story.  But  in  that  night  the 
fierce  wind  of  hell  was  allowed  to  sweep  unbroken  over  the  Saviour, 
and  even  to  expend  its  fury  upon  those  that  stood  behind  in  His 
Shelter.  Satan  had  *  out-asked,  obtained  it — yet  not  to  destroy,  nor  to 
cast  down,  but  *  to  sift,'  like  as  wheat '  is  shaken  in  a  sieve  to  cast  out 
of  it  what  is  not  grain.  Hitherto,  and  no  farther,  had  Satan  obtained 
it.  In  that  night  of  Christ's  Agony  and  loneliness,  of  the  utmost 
conflict  between  Christ  and  Satan,  this  seems  almost  a  necessary 
element. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  mystery  that  had  passed.  And  this 
sifting  would  affect  Peter  more  than  the  others.  Judas,  who  loved 
not  JesoB  at  all,  had  already  fallen ;  Peter,  who  loved  Him — perhaps 
not  most  intensely,  but,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  most  extensely 
— stood  next  to  Judas  in  danger.  In  truth,  though  most  widely 
apart  in  their  directions,  the  springs  of  their  inner  life  rose  in  close 
proximity.  There  was  the  same  readiness  to  kindle  into  enthusiasm, 
the  same  deaire  to  have  public  opinion  with  him,  the  same  shrink- 
ing from  the  Cross,  the  same  moral  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
'  nil  imj probable  ibat  tbe  baqiff  of  the  figare  is  Am»  U.  9^ 
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BOOK     stand  alone,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.    Peter  had  abundant  courage 
^        to  aally  out,  but  not  to  stand  out.    Viewed  in  its  primal  elements 
'         (not  in  its  development),  Peter's  character  was,  among  the  disciples, 
the  likest  to  that  of  Judas.    If  this  shows  what  Judas  might  have 
become,  it  also  explains  how  Peter  was  most  in  danger  that  night ; 
and,  indeed,  the  husks  of  him  were  cast  out  of  the  sieve  in  his 
denial  of  the  Christ.     But  what  distinguished  Peter  from  Judas 
was  his  '  faith '  of  spirit,  soul,  and  heart — of  spirit,  when  he  appre* 
st^John      hended  the  spiritual  element  in  Christ ;  *  of  soul,  when  he  confessed 
Bt  luu      Him  as  the  Christ ;  ^  and  of  heart,  when  he  could  ask  Him  to  sound 
St.  John      *^®  depths  of  his  inner  being,  to  find  there  real,  personal  love  to  Jesus.* 
zLii^if  The  second  mystery  of  that  night  was  Christ's  supplication  for 

Peter.  We  dare  not  say,  as  the  High-Priest — and  we  know  not  when 
and  where  it  was  offered.  But  the  expression  is  very  strong,  as  d 
one  who  has  need  of  a  thing.^  And  that  for  which  He  made  such  sup* 
plication  was,  that  Peter's  faith  should  not  fail.  This,  and  not  that 
something  new  might  be  given  him,  or  the  trial  removed  from  Peter. 
We  mark,  how  Divine  grace  presupposes,  not  supersedes,  human 
liberty.  And  this  also  explains  why  Jesus  had  so  prayed  for  Peter, 
not  for  Judas.  In  the  fprnaer  case  there  was  faith^  Which  only 
re^jred^Q.  be/itrengthened-^hgainst  failure^-^an  eventuality  wUch. 
without  the  intercessioli^of  Christ,  was  possible.  To  these  words  oi 
His,  Christ  added  this  significant  commission :  '  And  thou,  when  thoo 
hast  turned  again,  confirm  thy  brethren.' '  And  how  fully  he  did  thiSj 
both  in  the  Apostolic  cirde  and  in  the  Church,  history  has  chronicled 
Thus,  although  such  may  come  in  the  regular  moral  order  of  things. 
Satan  has  not  even  power  to  ^  sift '  without  leave  of  God ;  and  thm 
does  the  Father  watch  in  such  terrible  sifting  over  them  for  whom 
Christ  has  prayed.  This  is  the  first  fulfilment  of  Christ's  Prayer, 
|9i  John  that  the  Father  would  *  keep  them  from  the  Evil  One.'  *  Not  by  any 
process  from  without,  but  by  the  preservation  of  their  faith.  And 
thus  also  may  we  learn,  to  our  great  and  unspeakable  comfort,  that 
not  every  sin — not  even  conscious  and  wilful  sin — implies  the  failure 
of  our  faith,  very  closely  though  it  lead  to  it ;  still  less,  our  final 
rejection.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  fall  of  Simon  was  the  outcome  d 
the  natural  elements  in  him,  so  would  it  lead  to  their  being  brought 

*  Thii  even  philolofdoallyi  and  in  aU  writen  sea  in  the  prediction  of  his  fdl 
the  passages  in  which  the  word  is  by  implication  an  assertion  of  PaterU 
used.  Except  in  St.  Matt.  ix.  38,  it  supremacy.  This,  because  thejr  teguA 
oeonn  only  m  Uie  writings  of  St.  Luke  Peter  as  the  repreeentativa  and  head  of 
and  St.  Paul.  the  others. 

*  Onrionsly  enough,  Roman  OathoUo. 
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to  light  and  remoyed,  thus  fitting  him  the  better  for  confirming  hiB    OHAP. 
brethren.    And  so  would  light  come  out  of  darkness.     From  our       ^SH 
human  standpoint   we  might  call  such  teaching  needful :   in  the   ^    ' 
Divine  arrangement  it  is  only  the  Divine  sequent  upon  the  human 
antecedent. 

We  can  understand  tiie  vehement  earnestness  and  sincerity  with 
which  Peter  protested  against  the  possibility  of  any  failure  on  his 
part.  We  mostly  deem  those  sins  farthest  which  are  nearest  to  us ; 
else,  much  of  the  power  of  their  temptation  would  be  gone,  and 
temptation  changed  into  conflict.  The  things  which  we  least  antici-* 
pate  are  our  falls.  In  all  honesty-^^ind  not  necessarily  with  self- 
elevation  over  the  others — ^he  said,  that  even  if  all  should  be  offended 
in  Christ,  he  never  could  be,  but  was  ready  to  go  with  Him  into 
prison  and  death.  And  when,  to  enforce  the  warning,  Christ  pre- 
dicted that  before  the  repeated  crowing  of  the  cock.*-  ushetied  in  the 
morning,*  Peter  would  thrice  deny  that  he  Imew  Him,  Peter  not  only 
persisted  in  his  asseverations,  but  was  joined  in  them  by  the  rest. 
Tet*— and  this  seems  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  words  of  Christ 
which  follow — ^they  were  not  aware  how  terribly  changed  the  former 
relations  had  become,  and  what  they  would  have  to  sufier  in  conse- 
qnence.*  When  formerly  He  had-flent^thetnibrth^  both  without  prQ%  'stLnke 
vision  and  defence,  had  they  lacked  anything  ?  No  1  But  now  no 
helping  hand  would  be  extended  to  them  ;  nay,  what  seemingly  they 
would  need  even  more  than  anything  else  would  be  'a  sword' — 
defence  against  attacks,  for  at  the  close  of  His  history  He  was 
reckoned  with  transgressors.*  The  Master  a  crucified  Malefactor— 
what  could  His  followers  expect  ?  But  once  more  they  only  understood 
Him  in  a  grossly  realistic  manner.  These  Galileans,  after  the  custom 
of  their  countrymen,'*  had  provided  themselves  with  short  swords,  ^^-^*' 

I  This  crowing  of  the  oock  has  given  than  doabt  as  to  the  existence  of  this 

rise   to   a   ootkms   oontroveny,  since,  ordinance  at  the  time.    There  is  repeated 

according  to  Babbinio  law,  it  was  for-  mention  of  the '  oock^crow  *  in  connection 

bidden  to  keep  fowls  in  Jerusalem,  on  with  the  Temple-watclies,  and  if  the  ex- 

•oconnt  of  poeslble  Levitioal  defilements  pression  be  regarded  as  not  literal,  but 

through  them  (Baba  K.  vii  7^.    Belaud  simpW  a  designation  of  time,  we  have  in 

has  written  a  special  dissertation  on  the  Jer.  Smb.  x.  1  (p.  26  a,  about  middle)  a 

sabjeofek  ci  whioh  Sekbttgen  has  given  a  story  in  which  a  oock  caused  the  death 

brief  abstract.  We  need  not  reprodooe  the  of  a  child  at  Jerusalom,  proving  that 

azgnments,  but  JReland  urges  tnat,  even  if  fowls  must  have  been  kept  there. 

that  ordinance  was  really  in  force  at  the  '  St.  Matthew  speaks  of  *  this  night,* 

time  of  Christ  (of  which  there  is  grave  St   Mark  and   St.  Luke  of  *  this  day,' 

doabtVv  Fater  tnis^t  have  heard  the  cock  proving,  if  suoh  were  needed,  that  the 

Oraw  from  Fori  Antonia,  oooapied  by  the  day  was  reckoned  from  evening  to  even* 

BooiaiiSi  or  alaa  that  it  might  have  reached  ing. 

thus  far  in  the  itaiillgfat  air  from  ontaida  *  Omit  tha  artide. 
the  waUa  of  Jenualam.  But  there  is  mora 
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BOOK     which  they  concealed  under  their  upper  garment.    It  was  natural  fixr 
y        men  of  their  disposition,  so  imperfectly  understanding  their  Master's 

'  """"^  teaching,  to  have  taken  what  might  seem  to  them  only  a  needful  pre- 
caution in  coming  to  Jerusalem.  At  least  two  c£  them — among  them 
Peter — ^now  produced  swords.^  But  this  was  not  the  time  to  reason 
with  them,  and  our  Lord  simply  put  it  aside.  Events  would  only  too 
soon  teach  them. 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  to  Grethsonane.  It  may  have 
been  that  it  led  through  the  building  with  the  '  oil-press/  and  that 
the  eight  Apostles,  who  were  not  to  come  nearer  to  the  ^  Bush  burning, 
but  not  consumed,'  were  left  there.  Or  they  may  have  been  taken 
within  the  entrance  of  the  Garden,  and  left  there,  while,  pointing 

•  St lutt     forward  with  a  gesture  of  the  Hand,  He  went  'yonder'  and  prayed.* 

"  According  to  St.  Luke,  He  added  the  parting  warning  to  pray  that 

they  might  not  enter  into  temptation. 

Eight  did  He  leave  there.  The  other  three — ^Peter,  James,  and 
John — companions  before  of  His  glory,  both  when  He  raised  the 

k  St  XKk  daughter  of  Jair us  ^  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  ^ — He  took 
with  Him  farther.  If  in  that  last  contest  His  Human  Soul  craved  for 
the  presence  of  those  who  stood  nearest  Him  and  loved  Him  best,  or 
if  He  would  have  them  baptised  with  His  Baptism,  and  drink  of  His 
Cup,  these  were  the  three  of  all  others  to  be  chosen.  And  now  of  a 
sudden  the  cold  flood  broke  over  Him.  Within  these  few  moments 
He  had  passed  from  the  calm  of  assured  victory  into  the  anguish  of  the 
contest.  Increasingly,  with  every  step  forward.  He  became  *  sorrow- 
ful,' full  of  sorrow, '  sore  amazed,'  and  '  desolate.''  He  told  them  of  the 
deep  sorrow  of  His  Soul  (y^vxn)  ^^^^  ^^^  death,  and  bade  them  tany 
there  to  watch  with  Him.  Himself  went  forward  to  enter  the  contest 
with  prayer.  Only  the  first  attitude  of  the  wrestling  Saviour  saw 
they,  only  the  first  words  in  that  Hour  of  Agony  did  they  hear.  For, 
as  in  our  present  state  not  uncommonly  in  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  as  had  been  the  case  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
irresistible  sleep  crept  over  their  frame.  But  what,  we  may  reverently 
ask,  was  the  cause  of  this  sorrow  unto  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Not  fear,  either  of  bodily  or  mental  sufiering:  but  Death.  Man's 
nature,  created  of  God  immortal,  shrinks  (by  the  law  of  its  nature) 

>  The  objeotion  has  been  raised,  that,  the  Sabbath,  much  more  a  feast^daj. 
according  to  the  Mishnah  (Shabb.  vi.  4),  *  We  mark  a  climax.    The  last  word 

it  was  not  lawful  to  carry  swords  on  the  (iliiifioput^)  used  both  by  St.  Matthew  and 

Sabbath.    But  even  this  Mishnah  seems  St.  Mark  seems  to  indicate  utter 

to  indicate  that  there  was  divergence  of  neea^  deaertioin»  and  dfienlitffiiliM 
opinion  on  the  sabjectB  even  as  regarded 
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from  the  dusolntion  of  the  bond  that  binds  body  to  soul.  Yet  to  OHAP. 
fiJlen  man  Death  is  not  by  any  means  fully  Death,  for  he  is  bom  with  ^^ 
the  taste  (^  it  in  his  sonl.  Not  so  Christ.  It  was  the  Unfallen  Man  ^  "^"^ 
dying ;  it  was  He,  Who  had  no  experience  of  it,  tasting  Death,  and 
that  nofc  for  Himself  bnt  for  every  man,  emptying  the  cup  to  its 
bitter  dregs.  It  was  the  Christ  undergoing  Death  by  man  and  for 
man;  the  Incarnate  Gk)d,  the  Gk)d-Man,  submitting  Himself  vica- 
riously to  the  deepest  humiliation,  and  paying  the  utmost  penalty : 
Death — all  Death.  No  one  as  He  oould  know  what  Death  was  (not 
dying,  which  men  dread,  but  Christ  dreaded  not) ;  no  one  could  taste 
its  bitterness  as  He.  His  going  into  Death  was  His  final  conflict  with 
Satan  for  man,  and  on  his  behalf.  By  submitting  to  it  He  took 
away  the  power  of  Death ;  He  disarmed  Death  by  burying  his  shaft 
in  His  own  Heart.  And  beyond  this  lies  the  deep,  unutterable  mys- 
tery of  Christ  bearing  the  penalty  due  to  our  sin,  bearing  our  death, 
bearing  the  penalty  d  the  broken  Law,  the  accumulated  guilt  of 
humanity,  and  the  holy  wrath  of  the  Righteous  Judge  upon  them. 
And  in  view  ci  this  mystery  the  heaviness  of  sleep  seems  to  steal 
over  our  apprehension. 

Alone,  as  in  His  first  conflict  with  the  Evil  One  in  the  Temptation 
in  the  wilderness,  must  the  Saviour  enter  on  the  last  contest.     With 
what  agony  of  soul  He  took  upon  Him  now  and  there  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  in  taking  expiated  them,  we  may  learn  firom  this  account 
of  what  passed,  when,  ^  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that 
was  able  to  save  Him  from  death,'  He  ^  o£bred  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications.'*    And — ^we   anticipate   it  already — with   these   results:  •h^t.t 
that  He  was  heard ;  that  He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which 
He  suffered;  that  He  was  made  perfect;  and  that  He  became:  to 
us  the  Author  of  Eternal  Salvation,  and  before  God,  a  High-Priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.     Alone — and  yet  even  this  being 
'  parted  from  them '  {airtairdaOfj)^  implied  sorrow.^'  ^     And  now,  '  on  ^  gt.  uan 
His  knees,*  prostrate  on  the  ground,  prostrate  on  His  Face,  began  His  .Qg„^ 
Agony.    His  very  address  bears  witness  to  it.    It  is  the  only  time,  so  ^^  ^*^ 
fisur  as  recorded  in  the  Gk)spels,  when  He  addressed  God  with  the  per- 
sonal pronoun :  '  My  Father.'  ^ '    The  object  of  the  prayer  was,  that,  «st.  mmi. 
'if  it  were  possible,  the  hour  might  pass  away  from  Him.'*    The  .ak.-u^^ 
subject  (^the  prayer  (as  recorded  by  the  three  Gk>spels)  was,  that  the  '^*** 
Cnp  itself  might  pass  away,  yet  always  with  the  limitation,  that  not 
His  Will  but  the  Father^s  might  be  done.    The  petition  of  Christ,  there- 

>  The  Ynlgiite  reDd«n:  'aviUfiii  est'        '  i»VwiwitfPotee;*dtoitQnehlamil«w; 
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ford,  tras  Btibjeot  not  only  to  the  Will  of  the  Fathdr,  bat  to  ffis  own 
Will  that  the  Father's  Will  might  be  done."  We  are  here  In  full  view 
of  the  deepest  mystery  of  our  faith :  the  two  Natures  in  One  Person. 
Both  Natures  spake  here,  and  the  '  if  it  be  possible  '  ot  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  is  in  St.  Luke  '  if  Thou  be  willing/  In  any  case,  the 
'  possibility '  is  not  physical — for  with  Gk>d  all  things  are  possible — 
but  moral :  that  of  inward  fitness.  Was  there,  then,  any  thotight  or 
view  of  'a  possibility/  that  Christ's  work  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out that  hour  and  Cup  ?  Or  did  it  only  mark  the  utmost  limit  of 
His  endurance  and  submission?  We  dare  not  answer;  W6  onlj 
reverently  follow  what  is  recorded. 

It  was  in  this  extreme  Agony  of  Soul  almost  unto  death,  that 
the  Angel  appeared  (as  in  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness)  to 
'  strengthen '  and  support  His  Body  and  Soul.  And  so  the  conflict 
went  on,  with  increasing  earnestness  of  prayer,  all  that  terrible  hour.* 
For,  "the  appearance  of  the  Angel  must  have  intimated  to  Him,  that 
the  Cup  could  not  pass  awa^.*  Afifdiit  the  close  of  )liat  hour — ^as  we 
infer  from  the  fact  that  tho  disciples  must  still  hare  seen  on  ^Sts 
Brow  the  marks  of  the  Bloody  Sweat  * — His  Sweat,  mingled  with 
Blood,^  fell  in  great  drops  on  the  ground.  And  When  the  SaWour  with 
this  mark  of  His  Agony  on  His  Brow  *  returned  to  the  three.  He 
found  that  deep  sleep  held  them.  While  He  lay  in  prayer,  they  lay 
in  sieq)  ;'*and'7iSt  whefO'i^ral-agony  leads  not  to  the  one,  it  often  in- 
duces the  other.  His  words,  primarily  addressed '  to  *  Simon,'  roused 
them,  yet  not  sufficiently  to  fhlly  carry  to  their  hearts  either  the 
loving  reproach,  the  admonition  to  *  Watch  and  pray  *  in  view  of  the 
coming  temptation,  or  the  most  seasonable  warning  about  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  even  where  the  spirit  was  willing,  ready,  and  ardent 
{'frpSffvfiov). 

The  conflict  had  been  virtually,  though  not  finally,  decided,  when 
the  Saviour  went  back  to  the  three  sleeping  disciples.  He  now 
returned  to  complete  it,  though  both  the  attitude  in  which  He  prayed 
(no  longer  prostrate)  and  the  wording  of  His  Prayer — only  slightly 
dtered  as  it  was — indicate  how  near  it  was  to  perfect  victory.     And 


>  This  ezplaiDB  the  kwh  riit  tuKa/ktas 
of  Hebr.  v.  7. 

*  Bengel :  '  Bignnm  blbendi  caliois.* 

*  The  pathological  phenoitkenon  of  blood 
being  forced  oat  of  the  vessels  in  bloody 
sweat,  as  the  consequetioe  of  agotiy,  hajl 
been  medicaUy  sufficiently  attested.  See 
the  Oommentaries. 

*  No  one  who  has  seen  it,  can  fttfg«l 


the  impression  of  Oath  DttUKt§  piotnte, 
in  which  the  drops  as  they  £aU  kindla 
into  heavenly  light. 

*  They  probably  know  of  the  Bloody 
Sweat  by  seeing  its  marks  on  His  Brow« 
though  those  who  did  not  follow  Sim  on 
His  capture  may  have  afterwards  sons, 
and  in  the  moonH^  seen  the  dtops 
on  the  place  where  He  bed  kisdi 
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once  more,  on  His  return  to  them,  He  found  that  sleep  had  weighted     CHAF. 
their  eyea,  and  they  scaroe  knew  what  answer  to  make  to  Him.     Yet       Xll 
a  third  time  He  left  them  to  pray  as  before.     And  now  He  returned         '     ^ 
victorious.    After  three  assaults  had  the  Tempter  left  Him  in  the 
wilderness ;  after  the  threefold  conflict  in  the  Garden  he  was  van- 
quished,    Christ  came  forth  triumphant.     No  longer  did  He  bid  His 
disciples  watch.     They  might,  nay  they  should,  sleep  and  take  rest, 
ere  the  near  terrible  events  of  His  Betrayal — for,  the  hour  had  come 
when  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 

A  very  brief  period  of  rest  this,*  soon  broken  by  the  call  of  Jesus 
to  rise  and  go  to  where  the  other  eight  had  been  left,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Garden — to  go  forward  and  meet  the  band  which  was  coming 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Betrayer.  And  while  He  was  speaking, 
the  heavy  tramp  of  many  men  and  the  light  of  lanterns  and 
torches  indicated  the  approach  of  Judas  and  his  band.  During  the 
hours  that  had  passed  all  had  been  prepared.  When,  according  to 
arrangement,  he  appeared  at  the  High-Priestly  Palace,  or  more  pro- 
bably at  that  of  Annas,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  direction  of 
affairs,  the  Jewish  leaders  first  oommunicated  with  the  Roman  gar- 
rison. By  their  own  admission  they  possessed  no  longer  (for  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem)  the  power  of  pronouncing 
capital  sentence.*  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  view  of  this  •SMh.ca 
&ct  (so  fully  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament),  it  could  have  been 
imagined  (as  so  generally)  that  the  Sanhedrin  had,  in  regular  session, 
sought  formally  to  pronounce  on  Jesus  what,  admittedly,  they  had  not 
the  power  to  execute.  Nor,  indeed,  did  they,  when  appealing  to 
I^ate,  plead  that  they  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  but  only 
that  they  had  a  law  by  which  Jesus  should  die.^  It  was  otherwise  as  ^st.  John 
regarded-  civil  causes,  or  even  minor  offences.  The  Sanhedrin,  not  st.  John' 
possessing  the  power  of  the  sword,  had,  of  course,  neither  soldiery, 
nor  regularly  armed  band  at  command.  The  ^  Temples-guard '  under 
their  officers  served  merely  for  purposes  of  police,  and,  indeed,  were 
neither  regularly  armed  nor  trained.®  Nor  would  the  Romans  have  */<M.war 
tolerated  a  regular  armed  Jewish  force  in  Jerusalem. 

We  can  now  understand  the  progress  of  events.     In  the  fortress 
of  Antonia,  close  to  the  Temple  and  connected  with  it  by  two  stairs,**  '-^J^^*^ 
lay  the  Roman  garrison.     But  during  the  Feast  the  Temple  itself  was 
guarded  by  an  armed  Cohort,  consisting  of  from  400  to  600  men,'  so 

'  It  wiU  be  notioed  that  we  plitce  an  already  St.  An(futtins, 

bilerval  of  tine»  howewer  brief,  between  '  The  number  varied.    See  MmrguiUNiif 

St.  Matt  ixtL  46  (and  similarly  St.  Mark  lUSm.  Alterthumfk.  toI  y.  2,  pp.  869,  8M> 

adT.  41}  and  the  following  Terse.     So  441.    Canon   Watco^  suggests  that  it 
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BOOK     as  to  prevent  or  quell  any  tnmnlt  among  the  nnmeroos  pilgrims.*    It 
V        would  be  to  the  captain  of  this  ^  Cohort '  that  the  Chief  Priests  and 
^^    '      '  leaders  of  the  Pharisees  would,  in  the  first  place,  t^PPty  for  an 
^^s        armed  guard  to  effect  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  lead  to  some    popular  tumult.     This,  without    necessarily 
having  to  state  the  charge  that  was  to  be  brought  against  Him,  which 
might  have  led  to  other  complications.    Although  St.  John  speaks 
of '  the  band '  by  a  word  ((nrttpa)  which  always  designates  a/  Cohort' 
— in  this  case  ^  the  Cohort,'  tlie  definite  artide  marking  it  as  that  of 
the  Temple — ^yet  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  whole 
Cohort  was  sent.     Still,  its  commander  would  scarcely  have  sent  a 
strong  detachment  out  of  the  Temple,  and  on  what  might  lead  to  a 
riot,  without  having  first  referred  to  the  Procurator,  Pontius  Pilate. 
And  if  further  evidence  were  required,  it  would  be  in  the  fiict  that 
k  St  John     the  band  was  led  not  by  a  Centurion,  but  by  a  Chiliarch,^  which,  as 
there  were  no  intermediate  grades  in  the  Roman  army,  must  repre- 
sent one  of  the  six  tribunes  attached  to  each  legion.    This  also  ex- 
plains not  only  the  apparent  preparedness  of  Pilate  to  sit  in  judgment 
early  next  morning,  but  also  how  Pilate's  wife  may  have  been  disposed 
for  those  dreams  about  Jesus  which  so  affrighted  her. 

This  Roman  detachment,  armed  with  swords  and  '  staves ' — ^with 

the  latter  of  which  Pilate  on  other  occasions  also  directed  his  soldiers 

«/«!.  Wtf     ^  attack  them  who  raised  a  tumult  ^ — was  accompanied  by  servants 

^^^         from  the  High-Priest's  Palace,  and  other  Jewish  officers,  to  direct  the 

arrest  of  Jesus.     They  bore  torches  and  lamps  placed  on  the  top  of 

^  John     poles,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possible  concealment.^ 

Whether  or  not  this  was  the  '  great  multitude '  mentioned  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  or  the  band  was  swelled  by  volunteers  or 
curious  onlookers,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Having  received 
this  band,  Judas  proceeded  on  his  errand.  As  we  believe,  their  first 
move  was  to  the  house  where  the  Supper  had  been  celebrated. 
Learning  that  Jesus  had  left  it  with  His  disciples,  perhaps  two  or 
three  hours  before,  Judas  next  directed  the  band  to  the  spot  he 
knew  so  well :  to  Gethsemane.  A  signal  by  which  to  recognise  JesuE 
seemed  almost  necessary  with  so  large  a  band,  and  where  escape  or 
resistance  might  be  apprehended.  It  was — ^terrible  to  say— none 
other  than  a  kiss.  As  soon  as  he  had  so  marked  Him,  the  guard  were 
to  seize,  and  lead  Him  safely  away. 

might  haye  been,  not  a  cohort,  bat  a      nsedinthe  N.T.  Memtalwi^toiiidiQabt 
'  nuMipvlus  *  (of  about  200  men) ;  bat,  as      a  ooboct. 
bimBelf   points  out,  the  expression  as 


THE  ARREST  OF  CHRIST.  ^8 

Combming  the  notices  in  the  fonr  Gospels,  we  thus  picture  to     CHAP, 
ourselves    the    succession  of  events.     As   the    band    reached  the       xn 
Grarden,  Judas  went  somewhat  in  advance  of  them,*  and  reached  ^     T      ' 

.  *  St.  Luke 

Jesus  just  as  He  had  roused  the  three  and  was  preparing  to  go  and 
meet  His  captors.    He  saluted  Him,  ^  Hail,  Rabbi/  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  rest,  and  not  only  kissed  but  covered  Him  with  kisses,  kissed 
Him  repeatedly,  loudly,  effusively  (icaTi<l>ikffatv).     The  Saviour  sub 
mitted  to  the  indignity,  not  stopping,  but  only  saying  as  He  passed 
on  :  '  Friend,  that  for  which  thou  art  here  ; '  ^ '  and  then,  perhaps  in  ^  st  Matt 
answer  to  his  questioning  gesture :   '  Judas,  with  a  kiss  deliverest  oon^  si 
thou  up  the  Son  of  Man  ? '  ^    If  Judas  had  wished,  by  thus  going  in  •sLUitt 
advance  of  the  band  and  saluting  the  Master  with  a  kiss,  even  now  ^^'^^ 
to  act  the  hypocrite  and  deceive  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  as  if  he  had 
not  come  with  the  armed  men,  perhaps  only  to  warn  Him  of  their 
approach,  what  the  Lord  said  must  have  reached  his  inmost  being. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  first  mortal  shaft  in  the  soul  of  Judas.     The  only 
time  we  again  see  him,  till  he  goes  on  what  ends  in  his  self-destruo- 
tion,  is  as  he  stands,  as  it  were  sheltering  himself,  with  the  armed 
men.^  ^stJoim 

It  is  at  this  point,  as  we  suppose,  that  the  notices  from  St.  John's 
Grospel  *  come  in.  Leaving  the*  traitor,  and  ignoring  the  signal  which  •zTiu.4-f 
he  had  given  them,  Jesus  advanced  to  the  band,  and  asked  them : 
*  Whom  seek  ye  ? '  To  the  brief  spoken,  perhaps  somewhat  con- 
temptuous, ^  Jesus  the  Nazarene,'  He  replied  with  infinite  calm- 
ness and  majesty :  '  I  am  He.'  The  immediate  efiect  of  these  words 
was,  we  shall  not  say  magical,  but  Divine.  They  had  no  doubt  been 
prepared  for  quite  other :  either  compromise,  fear,  or  resistance.  Bat 
the  appearance  and  majesty  of  that  calm  Christ — heaven  in  His  look 
and  peace  on  His  lips — ^was  too  overpowering  in  its  effects  on  that 
untutored  heathen  soldiery,  who  perhaps  cherished  in  their  hearts 
secret  misgivings  of  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  The  foremost  of 
them  went  backward,  and  they  fell  to  the  ground.  But  Christ's  hour 
had  come.  And  once  more  He  now  asked  them  the  same  question  as 
before,  and,  on  repeating  their  former  answer.  He  said :  '  I  told  you 
that  Ihm  He;  if  therefore  ye  seek  Me,  let  these  go  their  way,' — the 
Evangelist  seeing  in  this  watchful  care  over  His  own  the  initial  ful- 
filment of  the  words  which  the  Lord  had  previously  spoken  concern- 
ing their  safe  preservation,'  not  only  in  the  sense  of  their  outward  rstJoim 

'  We  cannot,  as  many  inteipieten,  St.  Matthew  and  what  St  Luke  record, 
take  the  woida  in  an  interrogatiye  sense.  Both  bear  internal  marks  of  genuineness. 
I  pnsnme  that  COirist  spoke  bolh  what 
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preservation,  bnt  in  that  of  their  being  guarded  from  aooh  tempts 
tions  as,  in  their  then  state,  they  could  not  have  endured. 

The  words  of  Christ  about  those  that  were  with  Him  seem  to 
have  recalled  the  leaders  of  the  guard  to  full  consciouBnefls — ^perhaps 
awakened  in  them  fears  of  a  possible  rising  at  the  indtement  of  His 
adherents.  Accordingly,  it  is  here  that  we  insert  the  notice  of  St, 
Matthew,*  and  of  St.  Mark,^  that  they  laid  hands  on  Jeaus  and  took 
Him.  Then  it  was  that  Peter ,^  seeing  what  was  comingi  drew  the 
sword  which  he  carried,  and  putting  the  question  to  Jeans,  but 
without  awaiting  His  answer,  struck  at  Malchus,^  the  servanb  '  of  tha 
High-Priest — perhaps  the  Jewish  leader  of  the  band — cutting  off  his 
ear.  But  Jesus  immediately  restrained  all  such  yiolenoei  and  re- 
buked all  self-vindication  by  outward  violence  (the  taking  of  the 
sword  that  had  not  been  received) — nay,  with  it  all  merely  outward 
zeal,  pointing  to  the  fact  how  easily  He  mighty  as  against  this 
*  cohort,'  have  commanded  Angelic  legions.^  *  He  had  in  wrestling 
Agony  received  from  His  Father  that  Cup  to  drink,*  *  and  the  Scrip- 
tures must  in  that  wise  be  fulfilled.  And  so  saying,  He  touched  the 
ear  of  Malchus,  and  healed  him.' 

But  this  faint  appearance  of  resistance  was  enough  for  the  guard. 
Their  leaders  now  bound  Jesus.^  Il^  was  to  this  last,  most  unde- 
served and  uncalled-for  indignity  that  Jesus  replied  by  asking  them, 
why  they  had  come  against  Him  as  against  a  robber — one  of  those 
wild,  murderous  Sicarii.  Had  He  not  been  all  that  week  daily  in 
the  Temple,  teaching  ?  Why  not  then  aei»e  Him  ?  But  this  *  hour' 
of  theirs  that  had  come,  and  ^  the  power  of  darkness ' — ^this  also  had 
been  foretold  in  Scripture ! 

And  as  the  ranks  of  the  armed  men  now  closed  around  the  bound 
Christ,  none  dared  to  stay  with  Him,  lest  they  also  should  be  bound 
as  resisting  authority.  So  they  all  forsook  TTini  and  fled.  But 
there  was  one  there  who  joined  not  in  the  flight,  but  remained, 


>  The  name  Malchus^  which  oocurs  also 
in  Jo9ephu$  (Ant.  i.  16.  1 ;  xiv.  5.  2 ;  11. 
4 ;  War  i.  8.  3),  ranst  not  be  derived,  as 

is  generally  done,  from  "^^O,  a  king.     Its 

Hebrew  eqnivalent,  apparently,  is  MdU 
lucht '  Counsellor,*  a  name  which  occurs 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
LXX.  (1  C^'^^  vi.  44 ;  Neh.  x.  4,  Ico.), 
and  a.s  a  later  Jewish  name  in  the 
Talmud.  But  both  Frankel  (Einl.  in  d. 
Jer.  Talm.  p.  114)  b.\\^  FreudenthaliJBieW. 
Stud.  p.  131)  maintain  that  it  was  pot 
a  Jewish  name,  while  it  was  common 
among  Syrians,    Phoenicians*   Aiabiansy 


and  Samaritans.  The  suggestion  there- 
tore  lies  near,  that  Mi^ldhns  was  eitii*'  % 
Syrian  or  a  Phcenioian  by  birth. 

*  The  definite  artiole  here  maiks  thai 
be  was,  in  a  special  sense,  ike  servant  oi 
the  High-Priest— bis  body-servant. 

<  A  legion  had  ten  oofaorts. 

*  This  reference  to  the  'cup  w2)idi 
the  Father  had  given  Him  to  drink  *  l^ 
St.  John,  implies  the  whole  histoiy  of  the 
Agony  in  Gethsemane,  which  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  Fourth  Qospal.  And  tliii 
is.  on  many  gromida,  iwj  uittniotivw. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  MARE.  M6 

h  deeply  interested  onlooker.  When  the  soldiers  had  come  to  seek  OHAP. 
Jesos  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  his  home,  Mark,  roused  firom  sleep,  ^^ 
had  hastily  cast  about  him  the  loose  linen  garment  or  wrapper  >  that 
lay  by  his  bedside,  and  followed  the  armed  band  to  see  what  would 
come  of  it.  He  now  lingered  in  the  rear,  and  followed  as  they 
led  away  Jesus,  never  imagining  that  they  would  attempt  to  lay 
hold  on  him,  since  he  had  not  been  with  the  disciples  nor  yet  in  the 
Ghurden.  But  they,'  perhaps  the  Jewish  servants  of  the  High-Priest, 
had  noticed  him.  They  attempted  to  lay  hold  on  him,  when,  dis- 
engaging himself  firom  their  grasp,  he  left  his  upper  garment  in 
their  hands,  and  fled. 

So  ended  the  first  scene  in  the  terrible  drama  of  that  night. 

*  ^u^Mr.    This,  no  doubt,  oorresponds  aim  mean  a  night-dreiB'  (see  Zdvy,  ad 

to  the  Sadin  or  Sedina  which,  in  Rabbinic  toc). 

writingiy  means  a  linen  cloth,  or  a  loose  '  The  designation  *  young  men '  (BL 

linen  wnq9per,  though,  possibly,  it  may  Mark  ziy.  61)  is  spnxioiis. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THUBBDAT  NIGHT — BEFOBB  ANNAS  AND  CAIAPHAB—PEnB  AND  JUUB. 

(St.  John  zniL  12-14 ;  St.  Matt.  zxvL  67,  58  St.  Hark  ziv.  58,  54 ;  St.  Luke  uS. 
64,  66:  St.  John  xviiL  24,  16-18;  St.  John  xvUi.  19-2S;  St.  Matt  xrvi.  89,  70; 
St.  Mark  xIt.  66-68 ;  St.  Lnke  zxti.  66, 67;  St.  John  xviiL  17, 18;  Si.  Matt,  zni 
71»  72  ;  St.  Mark  ziv.  69,  70;  St.  Luke  zziL  68;  St.  John  zviiL  26 ;  St.  Matt zxn. 
68-68 ;  St.  Mark  zIt.  66-66 ;  St.  Luke  zdi.  67-71,  68-65 ;  8t  Matt.  ZZ¥L  7&.75 
St.  Mark  ziv.  70-72 ;  St.  Lake  zzii.  69-62 ;  St.  John  zviii  26, 27.) 

BOOK     It  was  not  a  long  way  that  they  led  the  bound  Christ.     PrbbaUy 
V         through  the  same  gate  by  which  He  had  gone  forth  with  TTia  dis- 

^  '  ciples  after  the  Paschal  Supper,  up  to  where,  on  the  slope  between 
the  Upper  City  and  the  Tyropoeon,  stood  the  well-known  Palace  of 
Annas.  There  were  no  idle  saunterers  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
at  that  late  hour,  and  the  tramp  of  the  Roman  guard  must  have  been 
too  often  heard  to  startle  sleepers,  or  to  lead  to  the  inquiry  why  that 
glare  of  lamps  and  torches,  and  Who  was  the  Prisoner,  guarded  on 
that  holy  night  by  both  Roman  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  High- 
Priest. 

K  every  incident  in  that  night  were  not  of  such  supreme  interest, 
we  might  dismiss  the  question  as  almost  idle,  why  they  brought 
Jesus  to  the  house  of  Annas,  since  he  was  not  at  that  time  the  actual 
High-Priest.     That   oflSce   now  devolved   on  Caiaphas,  his  son-in- 

•  St.  John  law,  who,  as  the  Evangelist  significantly  reminds  us,*  had  been  the 
first  to  evnnciate  in  plain  words  what  seemed  to  him  the  political 

•xLw  necessity  for  the  judicial  murder  of  Christ.^  There  had  been  no 
pretence  on  his  part  of  religious  motives  or  zeal  for  Grod;  he  had 
cynically  put  it  in  a  way  to  override  the  scruples  of  those  old  San- 
hedrists  by  raising  their  fears.  What  was  the  use  of  discussing 
about  forms  of  Law  or  about  that  Man?  it  must  in  any  case  be 
done;  even  the  friends  of  Jesus  in  the  Council,  as  well  as  the 
punctilious  observers  of  Law,  must  regard  His  Death  as  the  less  of 
two  evils.  He  spoke  as  the  bold,  unscrupulous,  determined  man  that 
he  was ;  Sadducee  in  heart  rather  than  by  conviction;  a  worthy  son- 
in-law  of  Annas. 


BEFOKB  ANNA&  M7 

No  fignie  is  befcter  known  in  contemporary  Jewish  history  than  CHAP, 
that  of  Annas ;  no  person  deemed  more  fortunate  or  snccessftd,  but  ^U 
none  also  more  generally  execrated  than  the  late  High-Priest.  He  ^  *  ' 
had  held  the  Pontificate  for  only  six  or  seven  years ;  but  it  was  filled 
by  not  fewer  than  five  of  his  sons,  by  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas,  and  by 
a  grandson.  And  in  those  days  it  was,  at  least  for  one  of  Annas' 
disposition,  mnch  better  to  have  been  than  to  be  High-Priest.  He 
enjoyed  all  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  all  its  influence  also,  since 
he  was  able  to  promote  to  it  those  most  closely  connected  with  him. 
And,  while  they  acted  publicly,  he  really  directed  afiairs,  without 
either  the  responsibility  or  the  restraints  which  the  office  imposed. 
His  influence  with  the  Romans  he  owed  to  the  religious  views  which 
he  profidssed,  to  his  open  partisanship  of  the  foreigner,  and  to  his 
enormous  wealth.  The  Sadducean  Annas  was  an  eminently  safe 
Churchman,  not  troubled  with  any  special  convictions  nor  with 
Jewish  fanaticism,  a  pleasant  and  a  useful  man  also,  who  was  able  to 
famish  his  Mends  in  the  PraBtorium  with  large  sums  of  money. 
We  have  seen  what  immense  revenues  the  family  of  Annas  must 
have  derived  from  the  Temple-booths,  and  how  ne&rious  and  un- 
popular was  the  traffic.  The  names  of  those  bold,  licentious,  unscru- 
pulous, degenerate  sons  of  Aaron  were  spoken  with  whispered  curses.*  ^Pw.  i7« 
Without  referring  to  Christ's  interference  with  that  Temple-traffic, 
which,  if  His  authority  had  prevailed,  would,  of  course,  have  been 
&tal  to  it,  we  can  understand  how  antithetic  in  every  respect  a 
Messiah,  and  such  a  Messiah  as  Jesus,  must  have  been  to  Annas. 
He  was  as  resolutely  bent  on  His  Death  as  his  son-in-law,  though 
with  his  characteristic  cunning  and  coolness,  not  in  the  hasty,  bluff 
manner  c{  Caiaphas.  It  was  probably  from  a  desire  that  Annas 
might  have  the  conduct  of  the  business,  or  from  the  active,  leading 
part  which  Annas  took  in  the  matter ;  perhaps  for  even  more  prosaic 
and  practical  reasons,  such  as  that  the  Palace  of  Annas 'was  nearer 
to  the  place  of  Jesus'  capture,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  dismiss 
tiie  R<unan  soldiery  as  quickly  as  possible— that  Christ  was  first 
brought  to  Annas,  and  not  to  the  actual  High-Priest. 

In  any  case,  the  arrangement  was  most  congruous,  whether  as 
regards  the  character  of  Annas,  or  the  official  position  of  Cidaphas. 
The  Boman  soldiers  had  evidently  orders  to  bring  Jesus  to  the  late 
Higfar-Priest.  This  appears  from  their  proceeding  directly  to  him, 
and  from  this,  that  apparency  they  returned  to  quarters  immediate^ 
on  delivering  up  their  prisoner.*  And  we  cannot  ascribe  Uub  to  any 
*  JRo  foKthir  tvtoeooe  wfaaterer  is  made  to  tlie  Bomsn  gnaid. 
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■  St.  John 
STiU.19-SS 


official  position  of  Annas  in  the  Sanhedrin,  first,  becanse  ihe  text 
implies  that  it  had  not  been  due  to  this  caose,^  and,  secondly, 
because,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  proceedings  against  Chiist 
were  not  those  of  the  ordinary  and  regolar  meetings  of  the  San- 
hedrin. 

No  acooant  is  given  of  what  passed  befi>re  Annas.  Even  the 
fact  of  Christ's  being  first  brought  to  him  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Foarth  Gospel.  As  the  disciples  had  all  forsaken  Him  and  fled,  we 
can  understand  that  they  were  in  ignorance  of  what  actually  passed, 
till  they  had  again  rallied,  at  least  so  fiu*,  that  Peter  and  ^  another 
disciple/  evidently  John,  'followed  Him  into  the  Fkdace  of  the 
High-IMest ' — that  is,  into  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  not  of  Annas. 
For  as,  according  to  the  three  Synoptic  (Gospels,  the  P^Jaoe  of  the 
High-Priest  Caiaphas  was  the  scene  of  Peter^s  denial,  the  account  of 
it  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  *  *  must  refer  to  the  same  locality,  and  not  to 
the  Palace  of  Annas ;  while  the  suggestion  that  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
occupied  the  same  dwelling  is  not  only  very  unlikely  in  itself,  but 
seems  incompatible  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  notice,^  ^  Now 
Annas  sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  High-Priest.'  But  if 
Peter's  denial,  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  is  the  same  as  that  described 
by  the  Sjmoptists,  and  took  place  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  then  the 
account  of  the  examination  by  the  High-Priest,^  which  follows  the 
notice  about  Peter,  must  also  refer  to  that  by  Caiaphas,  not  Annas.' 
We  thus  know  absolutely  nothing  of  what  passed  in  the  house  of 
Annas — if,  indeed,  anything  passed — except  that  Annas  sent  Jesos 
bound  to  Caiaphas.^ 


>  We  read  (St.  John  zviii.  13^ : '  For  he 
was  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas/ 

*  And  hence  also  that  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples following  Christ. 

"  In  this  argument  we  lay  little  stress 
on  the  desig^nation,  *  Iligh-  Priest,'  which  St. 
John  (ver.  19)  gives  to  the  examiner  of 
Christ,  although  it  is  noteworthy  that  he 
carefully  distinguishes  between  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  marking  the  latter  as  *  the 
High-Priest '(w.  13,24). 

*  According  to  our  argument,  St.  John 
xviii.  24  is  an  intercalated  notice,  refer- 
ring to  what  had  previously  been  recorded 
in  vv.  15-23.  To  this  two  critical  objec- 
tions have  been  raised.  It  is  argued,  that 
as  &irff<rrciXcr  is  in  the  aorist,  not  pluper- 
fect, the  rendering  must  be,  *  Annas 
sent,*  not  *  had  sent  Him.*  But  then  it 
is  admitted,  that  the  aorist  is  occasion- 
ally used  for  the  pluperfect.  Secondly, 
it  IB  insisted  that,  according  to  the  bettez 


reading,  •tr  should  be  insetted  after 
&>^0TccAcy,  which  Canon  HMon^trenden: 
*  Annas  therefcne  sent  Him.'  But  not- 
withstanding Canon  WegieQtfs  high 
authority,  we  must  repeat  the  critkal 
remark  of  Me^er^  that  there  are  'im- 
portant witnesses  *  againat  as  well  as  far 
the  insertion  of  olr,  while  the  insertlfliioC 
other  particles  in  other  Oodd.  eeemi  to 
imply  that  the  insertion  here  of  any  ps^ 
tide  was  a  later  additloo. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  seem  to  me 
two  irrefragable  arguments  axe  in  fafov 
of  the  retTMpectifeiqniUoatloiiof  ver.  94. 
First,  the  preceding  reference  to  Pslei^ 
denial  must  be  located  in  the  honae  of 
Caiaphas.  Secondly,  if  vr.  11^28  refer  to 
an  examination  l^  Annas,  then  St.  John 
has  left  us  absolutely  no  aooonnl  of  any- 
thing that  had  passed  befora  Oaiaphai  ■ 
whidi,  in  view  of  the  narrative  of  tbi 
SynoptisU,  would  seam  incradiUe. 


BEFORE  OAIAFHAa 
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Of  what  occurred  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas  we  have  two  acconnts.     OHAP. 
That  of  St.  John  *  seems  to  refer  to  a  more  private  interview  between       xm 
the  High-Priest  and  Christ,  at  which,  apparently,  only  some  personal  .^^^^TbhT* 
attendants  of  Caiaphas  were  present,  from  one  of  whom  the  Apostle  <^^^  ^^-^ 
may  have  derived  his  information.'    The  second  accoont  is  that  of 
the  Synoptists,  and  refers  to  the  examination  of  Jesus  at  dawn  of 
day^  by  the  leading  Sanhedrists,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  ^^'■^ 
for  the  purpose. 

It  sounds  almost  like  presumption  to  say,  that  in  His  first  inter- 
view with  Caiaphas  Jesus  bore  Himself  with  the  majesty  of  the  Son 
of  Gk)d,  Who  knew  all  that  was  before  Him,  and  passed  through  it  as 
on  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  Mission.  The  questions  of 
Caiaphas  bore  on  two  points :  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  His  teaching 
— ^the  former  to  incriminate  Christ's  followers,  the  latter  to  in» 
criminate  the  Master.  To  the  first  inquiry  it  was  only  natural  that 
He  should  not  have  condescended  to  return  an  answer.  The  reply  to 
the  second  was  characterised  by  that '  openness '  which  He  claimed  for 
all  that  He  had  said.® '  If  there  was  to  be  not  unprejudiced,  but  ^^'^q^ 
even  fiur  inquiry,  let  Caiaphas  not  try  to  extort  confessions  to  which 
he  had  no  legal  right,  nor  to  ensnare  Him  when  the  purpose  was 
evidently  murderous.  If  he  really  wanted  information,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  witnesses  to  speak  to  His  doctrine :  all 
Jewry  knew  it.  His  was  no  secret  doctrine  (^in  secret  I  spake 
nothing').  He  always  spoke  ^in  Synagogue  and  in  the  Temple, 
whither  all  the  Jews  gather  together.' '  K  the  inquiry  were  a  fair 
one,  let  the  judge  act  judicially,  and  ask  not  Him,  but  those  who  had 
heard  Him. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  answer  sounds  not  like  that  of  one 
accused,  who  seeks  either  to  make  apology,  or  even  greatly  cares  to 
defend  himself.     And  there  was  in  it  that  tone  of  superiority  which 


*  Oftooii  Wedcatt  BapjpoaoB  that  the 
Apostle  himself  was  present  in  the 
aadlenoe  chamber.  But,  although  we 
leodflj  admit  that  John  went  into  the 
house,  and  was  as  near  as  possible  to 
Christ,  manj  reasons  suggest  themselves 
why  we  can  soaiody  imagine  John  to 
hftve  been  present,  when  Oaiaphas  in- 
quired about  the  disciples  and  teaohing 
of  JesiM. 

'  I  cannot  think  that  the  expression 
Tf  atfijsf^ 'to  the  worid,'inTer.  20  canhave 
flBj  inptted  nf crance  to  the  great  worid 
in  oppamon  to  the  Jews  (as  so  many  inter- 
isiiiiiiknM^   IliaaiDnMlan'thawocld' 


in  the  sense  of  *  everybody '  isconmion  in 
every  language.  And  its  Rabbinic  use 
has  been  s^wn  on  p.  868,  Note  8.  Christ 
proves  that  He  had  had  no  *  secret' 
doctrine,  about  which  He  might  be 
questioned,  by  three  facts:  1.  He  had 
spoken  vo^^oif,  'without  reserve';  2. 
He  had  spoken  rf  cooyiy,  to  everybody, 
without  confining  Himself  to  a  select 
audience ;  3.  He  had  taught  in  the  most 
public  places— in  Synagogue  and  in  the 
Temple,  wbither  aU  Jews  resorted. 

*  So  according  to  the  Wtt^  rosdiitti 
aadlitenOl^. 
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xir.  54; 
6t.Lnke 
xxli.  U,  55 

b  St.  John 
XTiiL  15-18 


« St  John 

XTili.15 


even  injured  human  innocence  would  have  a  right  to  assnme  before  a 
nefarious  judge,  who  sought  to  ensnare  a  victim,  not  to  elicit  the 
truth.  It  was  this  which  emboldened  one  ci  those  servile  attendants, 
with  the  brutality  of  an  Eastern  in  such  circomstanoeB,  to  inflict  on 
the  Lord  that  terrible  blow.  Let  us  hope  that  it  was  a  heathen,  noi 
a  Jew,  who  so  lifted  his  hand.  We  are  almost  thankful  that  the  text 
leaves  it  in  doubt,  whether  it  was  with  the  palm  c(  the  hand,  or  the 
lesser  indignity — with  a  rod.  Humanity  itself  seems  to  reel  and 
stagger  under  this  blow.  In  pursuance  of  His  Human  submission, 
the  Divine  Sufferer,  without  murmuring  or  complaining,  or  without 
asserting  His  Divine  Power,  only  answered  in  such  tone  of  patient 
expostulation  as  must  have  convicted  the  man  of  his  wrong,  or  at 
least  have  left  him  speechless.  May  it  have  been  that  these  words 
and  the  look  of  Christ  had  gone  to  his  heart,  and  that  the  now 
strangely-silenced  malefactor  became  the  confessing  narrator  of  this 
scene  to  the  Apostle  John  ? 

2.  That  Apostle  was,  at  any  rate,  no  stranger  in  the  Palace  of 
Caiaphas.  We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the  first  panic  of  Christ's 
sudden  capture  and  their  own  flight,  two  of  them  at  least,  Peter  and 
John,  seem  speedily  to  have  rallied.  Combining  the  notices  of  the 
Synoptists  *  with  the  fuller  details,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,^  we  derive  the  impression  that  Peter,  so  far  true  to  his  word, 
had  been  the  first  to  stop  in  his  flight,  and  to  follow  '  afar  o£'  K  he 
reached  the  Palace  of  Annaa  in  time,  he  certainly  did  not  enter  it, 
but  probably  waited  outside  during  the  brief  space  which  preceded 
the  transference  of  Jesus  to  Caiaphas.  He  had  now  been  joined  by 
John,  and  the  two  followed  the  melancholy  procession  which  escorted 
Jesus  to  the  High-Priest.  John  seems  to  have  entered  '  the  court ' 
along  with  the  guard,^  while  Peter  remained  outside  till  his  ieDow- 
Apostle,  who  apparently  was  well  known  in  the  High-Priest's  house, 
had  spoken  to  the  maid  who  kept  the  door — the  male  servants  being 
probably  all  gathered  in  the  court  ^ — and  so  procured  his  admission. 

Remembering  that  the  High-Priest's  Palace  was  built  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  that  there  was  an  outer  courts  from  which  a 
door  led  into  the  inner  court,  we  can,  in  some  measure,  realise  the 
scene.  As  previously  stated,  Peter  had  followed  as  far  as  that  inner 
door,  while  John  had  entered  with  the  guard.  When  he  missed  his 
fellow-disciple,  who  was  left  outside  this  inner  door,  John  '  went  out)' 

*  The  droomstance  that  Joiej/hut  (Ant.  of  the  widowed  mother  of  John  Haik 

Tit  2.  1)  on  the  groand  of  2  Sam.  iv.  6  (Acts  xii.  IS),  does  not  oonyinoe  ma,  thai 

(LXX.)  speaks  of  a  female  *  porter/  and  in  the  BUace  of  the  HJ^^-Friest  a  lemalt 

that  fihoda  opened  the  door  in  the  booM  servant  ngolu^  disohiiged  that  offioab 
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and,  having  probably  told  the  waiting^maid  that  this  was  a  friend  of 
hisy  procored  his  admission.  While  John  now  harried  up  to  be  in 
the  Palace,  and  as  near  Christ  m  he  might,  Peter  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  the  court,  where,  in  the  chill  spring  night,  a  coal  fire  had 
been  lighted.  The  glow  of  the  charcoal,  around  which  occasionally  a 
Uae  flame  played,  threw  a  peculiar  sheen  on  the  bearded  hces  of  the 
men  as  they  crowded  around  it,  and  talked  of  the  events  of  that  night, 
describing,  with  Eastern  volubility,  to  those  who  had  not  been  there 
what  had  passed  in  the  Grarden,  and  exchanging,  as  is  the  manner  of 
such  serving-men  and  oflSoials,  opinions  and  exaggerated  denuncia* 
tions  concerning  Him  Who  had  been  captured  with  such  unexpected 
ease,  and  was  now  their  master's  safe  Prisoner.  As  the  red  light 
glowed  and  flickered^  it  threw  the  long  shadows  of  these  men  across 
the  inner  court,  up  the  walls  towards  the  gallery  that  ran  round,  up 
there,  where  the  lamps  and  lights  within,  or  as  they  moved  along 
apartments  and  carridors,  revealed  other  fisMses :  there,  where,  in  an 
inner  audience-chamber,  the  Prisoner  was  confronted  by  His  enemy, 
aocnser,  and  judge. 

What  a  contrast  it  all  seemed  between  the  Purification  of  the 
Temple  only  a  few  days  before,  when  the  same  Jesus  had  overturned 
the  trafficking  tables  of  the  High-Priest,  and  as  He  now  stood,  a 
bound  Prisoner  before  him,  at  the  mercy  of  every  menial  who  might 
curry  favour  by  wantonly  insulting  Him !  It  was  a  chill  night  when 
Peter,  down  ^  beneath,' ^  looked  up  to  the  lighted  windows.  There,  J^^^^ 
among  the  serving-men  in  the  court,  he  was  in  every  sense  ^  without.'  ^  b  st  u^ 
He  approached  the  group  around  the  fire.  He  would  hear  what  they 
had  to  say ;  besides,  it  was  not  safe  to  stand  apart ;  he  might  be  recog- 
nised as  <me  of  those  who  had  only  escaped  capture  in  the  Ghirden  by 
hasty  flight.  And  then  it  was  chill — and  not  only  to  the  body,  the 
chill  had  struck  to  his  soul.  Was  he  right  in  having  come  there  at 
all  ?  Gonmientators  have  discussed  it  as  involving  neglect  of  Christ's 
warning.  As  if  the  love  of  any  one  who  was,  and  felt,  as  Peter,  could 
have  credited  the  possibility  of  what  he  had  been  warned  of;  and,  if 
he  had  credited  it,  would,  in  the  first  moments  of  returning  flood 
after  the  panic  of  his  flight,  have  remembered  that  warning,  or  with 
cool  calcination  acted  up  to  the  full  measure  of  it !  To  have  fled  to  his 
home  and  shut  the  door  behind  him,  by  way  of  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  he  knew  Christ,  would  not  have  been  P^ter  nor 
any  true  disciple.  Nay,  it  would  itself  have  been  a  worse  and  more 
cowardly  denial  than  that  of  which  he  was  actually  guilty.  Peter 
fbUowed  afiir  off^  thinking  d  nothing  else  but  his  imprisoned  Master, 
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BOOK     and  that  lie  would  see  the  end,  whatever  it  might  be.     Bat  now  il 

y        was  chill,  very  chill,  to  body  and  sonl,  and  Peter  remembered  it 

"    ■         all ;  not,  indeed,  the  warning,  bnt  that  of  which  he  had  been  warned. 

What  good  could  his  confession  do?  perhaps  much  possible  hann; 

and  why  was  he  there  ? 

Peter  was  very  restless,  and  yet  he  most  seem  very  qniet.  Ha 
•TiMQyBop-  'sat  down'  among  the  servants,*  then  he  stood  np  among  them.^ 
»8t  John  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  restlessness  of  attempted  indi£ferenoe  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  maid  who  had  at  the  first  admitted  him.  As  in  tha 
uncertain  light  she  scanned  the  features  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
•St  John  she  boldly  charged  him,^  though  still  in  a  questioning  tone,  with  being 
one  of  the  disciples  of  the  Man  Who  stood  incriminated  np  there 
before  the  High-Priest.  And  in  the  chattering  of  his  soul's  fev^, 
into  which  the  chill  had  struck,  Peter  vehemently  denied  all 
knowledge  of  Him  to  Whom  the  woman  referred,  nay,  of  the  very 
meaning  of  what  she  said.  He  had  said  too  much  not  to  bring  soon 
another  charge  upon  himself.  We  need  not  inquire  which  of  the 
slightly  varying  reports  in  the  Gospels  represents  the  actual  words  of 
the  woman  or  the  actual  answer  of  Peter.  Perhaps  neither ;  perhaps 
all — certainly,  she  said  all  this,  and,  certainly,  he  answered  all  that, 
though  neither  of  them  would  confine  their  words  to  the  short 
sentences  reported  by  each  of  the  Evangelists. 

What  had  he  to  do  there  ?  And  why  should  he  incriminate  him- 
self, or  perhaps  Christ,  by  a  needless  confession  to  those  who  had 
neither  the  moral  nor  the  legal  right  to  exact  it  ?  That  was  all  he 
now  remembered  and  thought ;  nothing  about  any  denial  of  Christ 
And  so,  as  they  were  still  chatting  together,  perhaps  bandying  words, 
Peter  withdrew.  We  cannot  judge  how  long  time  had  passed,  but 
this  we  gather,  that  the  words  of  the  woman  had  either  not  made 
any  impression  on  those  around  the  fire,  or  that  the  bold  denial  of 
Peter  had  satisfied  them.  Presently,  we  find  Peter  walking  away 
«8i.icai.  down  ^the  porch,' ^  which  ran  round  and  opened  into  'the  omter 
^&L  UMtk  court.'  *  He  was  not  thinking  of  anything  else  now  than  how  chilly  it 
felt,  and  how  right  he  had  been  in  not  being  entrapped  by  that  woman. 
And  so  he  heeded  it  not,  while  his  footfall  sounded  along  the  marble- 
paved  porch,  that  just  at  this  moment '  a  cock  crew.'  But  there  was 
no  sleep  that  night  in  the  High-Priest's  Palace.  As  he  walked  down 
the  porch  towards  the  outer  court,  first  one  maid  met  him ;  and  then, 
as  he  returned  from  the  outer  court,  he  once  more  encountered  his 
old  accuser,  the  door-portress ;  and  as  he  crossed  the  inner  court  to 
mingle  again  with  the  group  around  the  fire,  where  he  had  formerly 
foaQ4  safety,  be  wi^  Qrst  accosted  1;^  oi^e  mm%  wd  then  tb^  nP 
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around  the  fire  turned  upon  him — and  each  and  all  had  the  same     CHAP, 
thing  to  say,  the  same  charge,  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  disciples      XUI 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     But  Peter's  resolve  was  taken ;  he  was  quite  "*    '— ^ 
sure  it  was  right;  and  to  each  separately,  and  to  all  together,  he 
gave  the  same  denial,  more  brief  now,  for  he  was  collected  and  deter- 
mined, but  more  emphatic — even  with  an  oath/    And  once  more  •stuit- 
he  silenced  suspicion  for  a  time.     Or,  perhaps,  attention  was  now 
otherwise  directed. 

3.  For,  already,  hasty  footsteps  were  heard  along  the  porches 
and  corridors,  and  the  maid  who  that  night  opened  the  gate  at  the 
High-Priest's  Palace  was  busy  at  her  post.  They  were  the  leading 
Priests,  Elders,  and  Sanhedrists,^  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  to 
the  High-Priest's  Palace,  and  who  were  htrrying  up  just  as  the  first 
fidnt  streaks  of  grey  light  were  lying  on  the  sky.  The  private  ex- 
amination by  Caiaphas  we  place  (as  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jonn)  between 
the  first  and  second  denial  of  Peter ;  the  first  arrival  of  Sanhedrists 
immediately  after  his  second  denial.  The  private  inquiry  of  Caiaphas 
had  elicited  nothing;  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  preliminary.  The 
leading  Sanhedrists  must  have  been  warned  that  the  capture  of 
Jesus  would  be  attempted  that  night,  and  to  hold  themselves  in 
)readine8s  when  summoned  to  the  High-Priest.  This  is  not  only 
quite  in  accordance  with  all  the  previous  and  after  circumstances  in 
^e  narrative,  but  nothing  short  of  a  procedure  of  such  supreme  im- 
pOTtance  would  have  warranted  the  presence  for  such  a  purpose  of 
these  religious  leaders  on  that  holy  Passover-night. 

But  whatever  view  be  taken,  thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
it  was  no  formal,  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.  We  put  aside, 
as  d  priori  reasoning,  such  considerations  as  that  protesting  voices 
would  have  been  raised,  not  only  from  among  the  friends  of  Jesus, 
but  from  others  whom  (with  all  their  Jewish  hatred  of  Christ)  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  incapable  of  such  gross  violation  of  justice  and 
law.  But  all  Jewish  order  and  law  would  have  been  grossly  infringed 
in  almost  every  particular,  if  this  had  been  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrin.*  We  know  what  their  forms  were,  although  many  of 
them  (as  so  much  in  Rabbinic  accounts)  may  represent  rather  the 

*  Theexpieirion  *an  the oooncil  *  most      torian,  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr, 
evidentlj  oe  taken  in  a  general,  not      Jagt  (Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  L  pp.  402-409). 


litenl  Moae.    No  one  woald  believe,  for  He   designates    it   *  a   private   murder 

oacainpla,    that    either    Nioodemus    or  (J^rUfat-Iford),   committed  by   burning 

iWwMtM^i  ymm  pment.   I  woald  not,  how-  enemies,  not  the  sentence  of  a  regularly 

enrer,  attach  any  great  importance  to  this,  constituted  Sanhedrin.    The  most  promi- 

Tba  nteeooa  to  the  '  Rlden '  (in  8t  nent  men  who  represented  the  Law,  such 

Matt.)  it  q^nioaa.  as  Gamaliel,  Jochanan  b.  Zakkai,  and 

*  This  is  alio  the  conclusion  of  the  others,  were  not  present'    The  defence  <tf 

9|liKi|>  Md  mm  UaifKM  Jewith  bto-  the  poooediq|;8  as  a  ri^t  and  le^  ^ 
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•  ITinLiiL; 
TILL 


Ideal  than  the  real — what  the  Rabbis  imagined  should  be,  rather  than 
what  was ;  or  else  what  may  date  from  later  times.  According  to 
Babbinic  testimony,  there  were  three  tribunals.  In  towns  numbering 
less  than  120  (or,  according  to  one  authority,  230  ^)  male  inhabitants^ 
there  was  only  the  lowest  tribunal,  that  consisting  of  three  Judges.* 
Their  jurisdiction  was  limited,  and  notably  did  not  extend  to  capital 
causes.'  The  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  next  instance — ^that  of 
twenty-three  ^ — was  also  limited,  although  capital  causes  lay  within 
its  competence.  The  highest  tribunal  was  that  of  seventy-one,  or  the 
Great  Sanhedrin,  which  met  first  in  one  of  the  Temple-Chambers,  the 
so-called  Lishkath  haOazith--or  Chamber  of  Hewn  Stones — ^and  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write  in  ^  the  booths  of  the  sons  of  Annas.'  ^  The 
Judges  of  all  these  Courts  were  equally  set  apart  by  ordination 
(8emikhcbh)y  originally  that  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Ordination 
was  conferred  by  three^  of  whom  one  at  least  must  have  been  himself 
ordained,  and  able  to  trace  up  his  ordination  through  Joshua  to 
Moses.*  This,  of  course,  on  the  theory  that  there  had  been  a  regular 
succession  of  ordained  Teachers,  not  only  up  to  Ezra,  but  beyond  him 
to  Joshua  and  Moses.  The  members  of  the  tribunals  of  twenty-tiburee 
were  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin.^  The  members  of  the 
tribunals  of  three  were  likewise  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin, 
which  entrusted  to  men,  specially  accredited  and  worthy,  the  duty  of 
travelling  through  the  towns  of  Palestine  and  appointing  and  ordain- 
ing in  them  the  men  best  fitted  for  the  office.®  The  qualifications 
mentioned  for  the  office  remind  us  of  those  which  St.  Paul  indicates 
as  requisite  for  the  Christian  eldership.^ 

Some  inferences  seem  here  of  importance,  as  throwing  light  on 
early  Apostolic  arrangements — believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  outward 

cedure  by  the  Sanhedrin,  aa  made  by      But  the   whole  weight  of  evidenoe  k 


Salvador  (Gesch.  d.  Mos.  Instit.  [German 
Transl.]  vol.  ii.  pp.  67-79)  is,  from  tlie  cri- 
tical point  of  view,  so  unaatisfactorv,  that 
I  can  only  wonder  the  learned  SaaUohiitz 
should,  even  under  the  influence  of 
Jewish  prejudice,  have  extended  to  it 
his  protection  (Mos.  Recht,  pp.  623-626). 
At  the  same  time,  the  refutation  of 
Salvador  by  M.  Dupin  (reproduced  as 
App.  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  German  transla- 
tion of  Salvador)  is  as  superiicial  as  the 
original  attack.  Cohen*»  *  Lea  D^icides ' 
is  a  mere  party-book  which  deserves  not 
serious  consideration.  Ordtz  (Gesoh.  d. 
Juden,  iii.  p.  244)  evades  the  question. 

*  In  Sann.  i.  6,  the  reasons  for  the 
various  numbers  are  given ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  regard  them  as  historical. 

*  Various  modem  writers  liave  of  lata 

denied  tbe  esifftonoe  of  tribunals  of  thPMb 


against  them.  A  number  of  passages 
might  here  be  quoted,  but  the  reiuler  may 
be  generally  referred  to  the  treatment  ot 
the  subject  in  Selden,  de  Synedriis,  IL 
c.  6,  and  especially  to  Afuiwumideit 
Hilkh.  Sanh. 

'  In  the  case  of  a  Mumekeh  or  ad* 
mit'ted  autliority,  even  one  Judge  oould 
in  certain  civU  cases  pvonoonoe  aentenoi 
(Sanh.  2b;  3a). 

*  In  Jerusalem  tliere  were  Mid  to  have 
been  two  such  tribunals;  one  wboae 
locale  was  at  the  entnmoe  to  the  Temple- 
Court,  the  other  at  that  to  the  iuMC  Of 
Priest-Court 

•  It  is  a  mistake  to  identl^r  Ibeee  wiili 
the  four  shop  on  the  Uoont  of  Oliver 
They  were  tne  Temple-ehope  pmfiaoiiif 
cieeoKibedL 
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fofm  of  the  Church  was  in  great  measure  derived  &om  the  Synagogue.     CHAP. 
First,  we  notice  that  there  was  regular  ordination,  and,  at  first  at      xni 
least,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.     Further,  this  ordination  was  not        ~     ' 
requisite  either  for  delivering  addresses  or  conducting  the  liturgy  in 
the   Synagogue,   but  for   authoritaiive  teaching,  and  especially  for 
judicial  functions,  to  which  would  correspond  in  the  Christian  Church 
the  power  of  the  Keys— the  administration  of  discipline  and  of  the 
Sacraments  as  admitting  into,  and  continuing  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church.     Next,  ordination  could  only  be  conferred  by  those  who  had 
themselves  been  rightly  ordained,  and  who  could,  therefore,  through 
those  previously  ordained,  trace  their  ordination  upwards.     Again, 
each  of  these  '  Colleges  of  Presbyters '  had  its  Chief  or  President. 
Lastly,  men  entrusted  with  supreme  (Apostolic)  authority  were  sent 
to  the  various  towns  *  to  appoint  elders  in  every  city.*  •  •  mt.  l  • 

The  appointment  to  the  highest  tribunal,  or  Qreat  Sanhedrin, 
was  made  by  that  tribunal  itself,  either  by  promoting  a  member  of 
the  inferior  tribunals  or  one  from  the  foremost  of  the  three  rows,  in 
which  ^  the  disciples '  or  students  sat  facing  the  Judges.  The  latter 
sat  in  a  semicircle,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Ncui  Q  prince ')  and 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  AlhbeOi-din  Q  father  of  the  Court  of  Law  ').* 
At  least  twenty-three  members  were  required  to  form  a  qiiorumy  ^Bemidb. 
We  have  such  minute  details  of  the  whole  arrangements  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Court  as  greatly  confirms  our  impression  of  the 
chiefly  ideal  character  of  some  of  the  Rabbinic  notices.  Facing  the 
semicircle  of  Judges,  we  are  told,  there  were  two  shorthand  writers, 
to  note  down,  respectively,  the  speeches  in  favour  and  against  the 
accused.  Each  of  the  students  knew,  and  sat  in  his  own  place.  In 
capital  causes  the  arguments  in  defence  of,  and  afterwards  those 
incriminating  the  accused,  were  stated.  If  one  had  spoken  in  favour, 
he  might  not  again  speak  against  the  panel.  Students  might  speak 
for,  not  against  him.  He  might  be  pronounced  ^  not  guilty '  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  case  was  tried ;  but  a  sentence  of  ^  guilty ' 
might  only  be  pronounced  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  trial.  It 
seems,  however,  at  least  doubtful,  whether  in  case  of  profanation  of 
the  Divine  Name  (ChiUtd  haShem)y  judgment  was  not  immediately 
executed.®     Lastly,  the  voting  began  with  the  youngest,   so  that  •xku.ioa 

*  Xmemsn^   and    after    him    SehUrer      Prof.    Strack   of    Berlin,   u,  9,  note8> 
(Neutest.  Zeitgesdi.)  have   denied   the      Oomp.  also  Levy,  Neuhebr.  Worterb.,  s.  v. 


existence  of  this  arrangement,  but,  a»  ^Mtirvr  has  to  account  for  other  pastages 

J  think,  on  quite  insomcient  grounda  beeidee  thoee  which  he  quotes  (pu  418)-^ 

Hiey  have  been  anawered  by  J).  Hoffm^m  notably  for  the  Teiy  okv  jfatemmit  la 

(see  the  very  able  ed.  of  the  Pirqi  Ahkatk^  Cbfig.  ii  %, 
by  that  learned  and  aocoiate  acbolar, 
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juniors  might  not  be  influenced  by  the  seniors ;  and  a  bare  majority 
was  not  sufficient  for  condemnation. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  regulations  laid  down  in  Rabbinio 
writings.  It  is  of  greater  importance  to  enquire,  how  &r  they  were 
carried  out  under  the  iron  rule  of  Herod  and  that  of  the  Roman 
Procurators.  Here  we  are  in  great  measure  left  to  conjecture.  We 
can  well  believe  that  neither  Herod  nor  the  Procurators  would  wish 
to  dbolish  the  Sanhedrin,  but  would  leave  to  them  the  administra' 
tion  of  justice,  especially  in  all  that  might  in  any  way  be  connected 
with  purely  religious  questions. '  Equally  we  can  understand,  thai 
both  would  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  the  sword  and  of  decision 
on  all  matters  of  political  or  supreme  importance.  Herod  would 
reserve  to  himself  the  final  disposal  in  all  cases,  if  he  saw  fit  to  in- 
terfere,  and  so  would  the  Procurators,  who  especially  would  not  have 
tolerated  any  attempt  at  jurisdiction  over  a  Roman  citizen.  In  short, 
the  Sanhedrin  would  be  accorded  full  jurisdiction  in  inferior  and  in 
religious  matters,  with  the  greatest  show,  but  with  the  least  amount, 
of  real  rule  or  of  supreme  authority.  Lastly,  as  both  Herod  and  the 
Procurators  treated  the  High-Priest,  who  was  their  own  creature, 
as  the  real  head  and  representative  of  the  Jews ;  and  as  it  would  be 
their  policy  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  independent  and  fanatical 
Rabbis,  we  can  understand  how,  in  great  criminal  causes  or  in  im^ 
portant  investigations,  the  High-Priest  would  always  preside — tins 
presidency  of  the  Nasi  being  reserved  for  legal  and  ritual  questions 
and  discussions.  And  with  this  the  notices  alike  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  in  Josephus  accord. 

Even  this  brief  summary  about  the  Sanhedrin  would  be  needless, 
if  it  were  a  question  of  applying  its  rules  of  procedure  to  the  arraign^ 
ment  of  Jesus.  For,  alike  Jewish  and  Christian  evidence  establisli 
the  fact,  that  Jesus  was  not  formally  tried  and  condemned  by  the 
Sanhedrin.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  forty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Sanhedrin  ceased  to  pronounce  capital 
sentences.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient.  But,  besides,  the  trial 
and  sentence  of  Jesus  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas  would  (as  already 
btated)  have  outraged  every  principle  of  Jewish  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure. Such  causes  could  only  be  tried,  and  ci^ital  aentenoe  pio- 
•▲b.Ztf.8»  nooncedyin  theregokr  meeting-plaoeof  theSanhed]il^**Ilot|  aih^^ 
in  the  High-Priest's  Palace;  no  prooessy  least  of  all  aoeh  an  od% 

*  There  is  truly  not  a  tittle  of  evidenoe  whole   prooeedingB   took   plaoe  In  the 

for  the  assumption  of  oommentaton,  that  f6rmer,  and  from  it  Ohziat  wu  hrooglit  %9 

Christ  was  led  from  the  Palaoe  of  Oaia-  Pilate  ^St.  ^olm  inUi  88). 
phas  (Qto  the  Cp\^^c^•ObMnber.     XI19 
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miglit  be  began  in  the  nigbt,  not  even  in  the  afternoon,  *  *  although     OHAP. 
if  the  discussion  had  gone  on  all  day,  sentence  might  be  pronoanced      xm 
at  night.^     Again,  no  process  could  take  place  on  Sabbaths  or  Feast-  ag^^^i^  9^ 
days,^  or  even  on  the  eves  of  them,^'  although  this  would  not  have  »8Mih.ss« 
nullified  proceedings,  and  it  might  be  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  a  •■•^•'• 
process  against  one  who  had  seduced  the  people  should  preferably  be  11s « 
carried  on,  and  sentence  executed,  on  public  Feast-days,*  for  the  warn-  ^?t|^^ 
ing  of  all.     Lastly,  in  capital  causes  there  was  a  very  elaborate  system  smIi.  ztt 
of  warning  and  cautioning  witnesses,'  while  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  at  a  regular  trial  Jewish  Judges,  however  prejudiced,  would  noi 
have  acted  as  the  Sanhedrists  and  Caiaphas  did  on  this  occasion. 

But  as  we  examine  it  more  closely,  we  perceive  that  the  Grospel- 
narratives  do  not  speak  of  a  formal  trial  and  sentence  by  the  San- 
hedrin.     Such   references  as  to  'the  Sanhedrin'  ('council'),  or  to 
'  all  the  Sanhedrin,'  must  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense,  which  will 
presently  be  explained.     On  the  other  hand,  the  four  Gk>spels  equally 
indicate  that  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  night  were  carried  on  in 
the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  and  that  during  that  night  no  formal  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced.     St.  John,  indeed,  does  not  report  the 
proceedings  at  all ;  St.  Matthew  '  only  records  the  question  of  Caiaphas  rst  Hati. 
and  the  answer  of  the   Sanhedrists ;   and  even  the  language  of 
St.  Mark  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  formal  sentence.'    And  when  'J^H^ 
in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  consultation,  also  in  the  ^^!?^^ 
Palace  of  Caiaphas,  they  led  Jesus  to  the  PrsBtorium,  it  was  not  as  a  Tl^^^ 
prinoner  condemned  to  death  of  whom  they  asked  the  execution,^  but  k  st  John 
as  one  against  whom  they  laid  certain  accusations  worthy  of  death,^  tstilin 
while,  when  Pilate  bade  them  judge  Jesus  according  to  Jewish  Law,  S^i^'^ 
they  replied,  not :  that  they  had  done  so  already,  but,  that  they  had  zzru-is 
no  competence  to  try  capital  causes.^  rrm.'n' 

4.  But  although  Christ  was  not  tried  and  sentenced  in  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  there  can,  alas  !  be  no  question  that  His 
Condemnation  and  Death  were  the  work,  if  not  of  the  Sanhedrin,  yet 
of  the  Sanhedrists^-of  the  whole  body  of  them  Q  all  the  council  *), 
in  the  sense  of  expressing  what  was  the  judgment  and  purpose  of 

'  The  oidinaiy  Conrt-hotm  were  from  In  a  capital  cause  not  onlj  would  the 

after  morning*  sorvioe  tiU  the  time  of  the  formal  and  very  solenm  warning  charge 

meal  (Shabb.  10  a),  against  false  testimony  have  been  a^- 

*  In  civfl  cases  at  least  no  process  was  dressed  to  the  witnesses,  bat  the  latter 

canied  on  In  the  months  of  Nisan  and  woold  be  tested  by  the  threefold  process 

Tidiri  (oomp.  Blocks  Civil  Process-Ord-  knownas  Cha^iratk, Deritkath, bmxA BedU 

mmg).  gctk;  the  former  two  referring  to  qnes- 

'  The  details  on  these  points  are  given  tions  on  the  main  points,  the  third  on 

in  most  commentaries.    (Oomp.  the  Trao-  secondary  points  in  the  evidence. 
Hit  SanlwdiiD  nd  the  Gemaia  on  it) 


>d  IHE  GROSS  AND  THE  OBOWM. 

BOOK     all  the  Supreme  Council  and  Leaders  of  Israel,  with  only  very  few 
^        exceptions.     We  bear  in  mind,  that  the  resolution  to  sacrifice  GhrisI 

■  '  '  had  for  some  time  been  taken.  Terrible  as  the  proceedings  of  that 
night  were,  they  even  seem  a  sort  of  concession — ^as  if  the  Ssmhe- 
diists  would  fain  have  found  some  legal  and  moral  justification  for 
what  they  hod  determined  to  do.  They  first  sought  *  witness/  or  as 
St.  Matthew  rightly  designates  it,  'false  witness'  against  Christ.' 
Since  this  was  throughout  a  private  investigation,  this  witness  could 
only  have  been  sought  from  their  own  creatures.  Hatred,  fanaticism, 
and  unscrupulous  Eastern  exaggeration  would  readily  misrepreBenl 
and  distort  certain  sayings  of  Christy  or  fidsely  impute  others  to  Him. 
But  it  was  altogether  too  hasty  and  excited  an  assemblage,  and  the 
witnesses  contradicted  themselves  so  grossly,  or  their  testimony  so 
notoriously  broke  down,  that  for  very  shame  such  trumped-up  charges 
had  to  be  abandoned.  And  to  this  result  the  majestic  calm  of  Christ's 
silence  must  have  greatly  contributed.  On  directly  false  and  contra^ 
dictoiy  testimony  it  must  be  best  not  to  cross-examine  at  all,  not  to 
interpose,  buu  to  leave  the  false  witness  to  destroy  itself. 

Abandoning  this  line  of  testimony,  the  Priests  next  brought  for- 
ward probably  some  of  their  own  order,  who  on  the  first  Purgation  of 
the  Temple  had  been  present  when  Jeeus,  in  answer  to  the  challenge 
for  '  a  sign '  in  evidence  of  His  authority,  had  given  them  that 
mysterious  '  sign  '  of  the  destruction  and  upraising  of  the  Temple  (jI 

M.  John  His  Body.*  ^  They  had  quite  misunderstood  it  at  the  time,  and  its 
reproduction  now  as  the  ground  of  a  criminal  charge  against  Jesus 
must  have  been  directly  due  to  Caiaphas  and  Annas.  We  remember, 
'  that  this  had  been  the  first  time  that  Jesus  had  come  into  collision, 
not  only  with  the  Temple  authorities,  but  with  the  avarice  of  '  the 
family  of  Annas.'  We  can  imagine  how  the  incensed  High-Prieet  would 
have  challenged  the  conduct  of  the  Temple-officials,  and  how,  in  reply, 
he  would  have  been  told  what  they  had  attempted,  and  how  Jesus 
had  met  them.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  real  inquiry  which  a  man  like 
Caiaphas  would  care  to  institute  about  what  Jesus  said.     And  here, ' 

*  The  Pharisaio  Law  of  witnesses  was         '  CritiGallj  also  this  of  interest.    The 

very  peculiar.     Witnesses  who  contra-  first  Pargation  of  the  Temple  is  not  related 

dieted  each  other  were  tmt  considered  in  by  the  Synoptists,  but  tibey  here  confirm 

Babbinic  Law  as  false  witnesses,  in  the  8t.  John's  acooant  of  it.    On  the  other 

sense  of  being  punishable.    Nor  would  hand,  St.  John's  account  of  the  Temple- 

ther  be  so,  even  if  an  alibi  of  the  ac-  purgation  oonfirms  that  of  the  SynoptUts, 

oused  were  proved^^nly  if  the  alibi  of  which  St.  John  does  not  relate.    And  the 

the  witnesses  themselves  were  proved  evidence  is  the  strooprer,  that  the  two  sets 

(comp.  PaAr,  Gesetz  ii.  Falsche  Zeug.,  pp.  of  accounts  are  manifestly  independent 

29,  &c.).    Thus  the 'Story  of  Susanna 'is  of  each  other,  and  that  of  the  FoarUi 

bad  in  Jewish  Law,  unless,  as  (ifiger  sup*  Gospel  younger  than  that  of  tbe  Sjno^ 

poses,  it  embodies  an  earlier  mode  of  pro-  tists. 
oedure  in  Jewish  oriminal  jurisprudence. 
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in  its  groBBlj  distorted  form,  and  with  more  than  Eastern  exaggerar     CHAP, 
tion  of  partisanship   it  was  actually  brought  forward  as  a  criminal 
oharge! 

Dexterondy  manipulated,  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  might 
lead  up  to  two  charges.  It  would  show  that  Christ  was  a  dangerous 
aeduoer  of  the  people,  Whose  claims  might  have  led  those  who  believed 
them  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  Temple,  while  the  supposed  assertion, 
tiiat  He  would*  at  was  able  ^  to  build  the  Temple  again  within  three 
days,  might  be  made  to  imply  Divine  or  magical  pretensions.*  A  ^^^^'^ 
certain  dan  of  writers  have  ridiculed  this  part  of  the  S^nhedrist  plot 
against  Jesus.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  viewed  as  a  Jewish  charge,  it 
might  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  construe  a  capital 
crime  out  of  such  charges,  although,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  popular 
prejudice  might  thus  have  been  raised  against  Jesus — and  this,  no 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  objects  which  Caiaphas  had  in  view.  But  it 
has  been  strangely  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  the  High-Priest  was 
not  to  fbrmulate  a  capital  charge  in  Jewish  Law,  since  the  assembled 
Sanhedrists  had  no  intention  so  to  try  Jesus,  but  to  formulate  a 
diarge  which  would  tell  before  the  Roman  Procurator.  And  here 
none  ot^er  could  be  bo  effective  as  that  of  being  a  fanatical  seducer  of 
the  ignorant  populace,  who  might  lead  them  on  to  wild  tumultuous 
acts.  Two  similar  instances,  in  which  the  Romans  quenched  Jewish 
fikuaticiBm  in  the  blood  of  the  pretenders  and  their  deluded  followers, 
will  readily  recur  to  the  mind«'  In  any  case,  Caiaphas  would 
naturally  seek  to  ground  his  accusation  of  Jesus  before  Pilate  on 
anything  rather  than  His  claims  to  Messiahship  and  the  inheritance 
of  David*  It  would  be  a  cruel  irony  if  a  Jewish  High-Priest  had  to 
expose  the  loftiest  and  holiest  hope  of  Israel  to  the  mockery  of 
a  Pilate;  and  it  might  prove  a   dangerous  proceeding,   whether 


/ 


>  At  th«  nine  time  neither  this,  nor 
even  the  later  charge  of  'blasphemy, 
WQfold  have  made  Jesus  what  was  tech- 
.BioaUj  oalled  either  a  MauUK  or  a 
Maddiaok,  The  former  is  described  as 
an  iiMlMdyal  who  privately  seduces 
private  individuals  into  idolaiiy  (Sanh. 
vii  10;  Jer.  Yeb.  15  d),  it  being  added 
that  he  speaks  with  a  loud  voice  (in  praise 
of  some  false  god)  and  oses  the  Holy 
(Hebr.)  language  (Jer.  Sanh.  25  fl).  On 
the  omr  huid,  the  Maidiaek  is  one  who 
pablidj  seduces  the  people  to  idolatry, 
long,  as  it  li  added,  the  language  spoken 
oaoDBMiljr  hff  the  people.  The  two  Tal- 
— ite  ■lirtM,  thil  wteewes  had  lain  in 
imH  la  taff  anA  Mmft  tta  attemnoee 


days  before  His  execution  heralds  had 
summoned  any  exculpatory  evidence  in 
His  f  arour  (Sanh.  48  a),  may  be  dismissed 
without  comment. 

*  Besides  other  movements,  we  refer 
here  specially  to  that  under  Theudas, 
who  led  oat  some  400  persons  under 
promise  of  dividing  Jordan,  when  both 
ne  and  his  adherents  were  cut  down  by 
the  Romans  {Job.  Ant.  xx.  6.  1).  At  a 
later  time  an  Egyptian  Jew  gathered 
8,000  or  4,000  on  the  Mount  of  Cnives, 
promising  to  cast  down  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  (u.  s. 
XX.  8.  6).  Another  impostor  of  that 
kind  was  Simon  of  Oyprus  (u.  a.  xz,  7.  S), 
and,  of  coane,  Bar  Knkhahh. 


5B0  THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWK. 

BOOK     as  regarded  the  Roman  Gbvemor  or  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 
V        people. 

Bat  this  charge  of  being  a  seducer  of  the  people  also  broke  down, 

throagh  the  disagreement  of  the  two  witnesses  whom  the  Moeaic  Law 

•DantzTiL  required,*  and  who,  according  to  Rabbinic  ordinance,   had   to  be 

>B(Mhiuish.  s^P&i^tely  questioned.^    But  the  divergence  of  their  testimony  doee 

****  not  exactly  appear  in  the  differences  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Matthew 

and  of  St.  Mark.     If  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  harmonise  these 

two  narratives,  it  would  be  better  to  regard  both  as  relating  the 

testimony  of  these  two  witnesses.     What  St.  Mark  reported  may  have 

been  followed  by  what  St.  Matthew  records,  or  vice  vwnd^  the  one 

being,   so  to  speak,  the  basis  of  the  other.     But  all  this  time 

Jesus   preserved   the  same  majestic  silence  as    before,    nor    could 

the  impatience  of  Caiaphas,  who  sprang  from  his  seat  to  confront, 

and,  if  possible,  browbeat  his  Prisoner,  extract  from  Him  any  reply. 

Only  one  thing  now  remained.  Jesus  knew  it  well,  and  so  did 
Caiaphas.  It  was  to  put  the  question,  which  Jesus  could  not  refuse 
to  answer,  and  which,  once  answered,  must  lead  either  to  His  acknow- 
ledgment or  to  His  condemnation.  In  the  brief  historical  summary 
which  St.  Luke  furnishes,  there  is  an  inversion  of  the  sequence  of 
events,  by  which  it  might  seem  as  if  what  he  records  had  taken  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists  ^  on  the  next  morning.  But  a  cajreful 
consideration  of  what  passed  there  obliges  us  to  regard  the  report  of 
St.  Luke  as  referring  to  the  night-meeting  described  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  The  motive  for  St.  Luke's  inversion  of  the  sequence  of 
events  may  have  been,'  that  he  wished  to  group  in  a  oontinuouf 
narrative  Peters  threefold  denial,  the  third  of  which  occurred  aftet 
the  night-sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  at  which  the  final  adjuration  ck 
Caiaphas  elicited  the  reply  which  St.  Luke  records,  as  well  as  the 
other  two  Evangelists.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  owe  to  St.  Luke  another 
trait  in  the  drama  of  that  night.  As  we  suppose,  the  simple  question 
was  first  addressed  to  Jesus,  whether  He  was  the  Messiah  ?  to  which 
He  replied  by  referring  to  the  needlessness  of  such  an  enquiiy,  vanob 
•3t.  icatt.  *^^y  ^^  predetermined  not  to  credit  His  claims,  nay,  had  only  a  few 
)xzii.  4i^M  ^ys  before  in  the  Temple  refrised  ^  to  discuss  them.^  It  was  upon  this 
z^  e^;  that  the  High-Priest,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  adjured  tiie  True 
%OT iHMt  .  One  by  the  Living  God,  Whose  Son  He  was,  to  say  it,  whether  He 
^  were  the  Messiah  and  Divine — ^the  two  being  so  joined  together,  not 

>  It  seems,  to  say  the  least,  strange  to      no  way  anxious   aboat  aa   aoooid  of 
explain  the  expression   Med  Him  into      detaiU   and   ewewmttamiM^   wheBt    ad^ 


their  ow^Spioy*  as  referring  to  the  regular      mittedly,  the  faaU  etithcelT  sgpw    umt, 
QoxaiKpl-ehamber  (St.  Luke  xxii.  66).  in  suoh  oaae,  the  aoooid  of  tMfei  moui 

*  M  the  MBM  time!  oonfeiB  myself  In     be  only  the  mora  striUiifi 


i!")^ 
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in  Jevvkh  belief,  but  to  express  the  claims  of  Jesus.     No  doabt  or     CHAP, 
hesitation  could  here  exist.     Solemn,  emphatic,  calm,  majestic,  as      ZIU 
before  had  been  His  silence,  was  now  His  speech.     And  His  assertion  ^ "    '   ~^ 
of  what  He  was,  was  conjoined  with  that  of  what  Grod    would  show 
ff™  to  be,  in  His  Resurrection  and  Sitting  at  the  Right  Hand  of  the 
Father,  and  of  what  they  also  would  see,  when  He  would  come  in  those 
clouds  of  heaven  that  would  break  over  their  city  and  polity  in  the 
final  storm  of  judgment. 

They  all  heard  it— and,  as  the  Law  directed  when  blasphemy  was 
spoken,  the  High  Priest  rent  both  his  outer  and  inner  garment,  with 
a  rent  that  might  never  be  repaired.*  But  the  object  was  attained.  •snh.TiL 
Christ  would  neither  explain,  modify,  nor  retract  His  claims.  They  ]fMdK.M« 
had  all  heard  it ;  what  use  was  there  of  witnesses.  He  had  spoken 
Qiddvphaj^  ^blaspheming.'  Then,  turning  to  those  assembled,  he 
put  to  them  the  usual  question  which  preceded  *  the  formal  sentence 
of  death.  As  given  in  the  Rabbinic  original,  it  is : '  ^  What  think  ye, 
gentlemen  ?  And  they  answered,  if  for  life,  "  For  life !  "  and  if  for 
death,  '^  For  death." '  ^  But  the  formal  sentence  of  death,  which,  if  it 
had  been  a  r^ular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  must  now  have  been  •^  ^^^ 
spoken  by  the  President,^  was  not  pronounced.^  •SMh.itt.r 

There  is  a  curious  Jewish  conceit,  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  golden  band  on  the  High  Priest's  mitre,  with  the  graven  words, 
*  Holiness  unto  Jehovah,'  atoned  for  those  who  had  blasphemed.'  It  ^^'^^"^ 
stands  out  in  terrible  contrast  to  the  figure  of  Caiaphas  on  that 
awful  night.  Or  did  the  unseen  mitre  on  the  True  and  Eternal 
High-Priest's  Brow,  marking  the  consecration  of  His  Humiliation  to 
Jehovah,  plead  for  them  who  in  that  night  were  gathered  there,  the 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind?  Yet  amidst  so  many  most  solemn 
thoughts,  some  press  prominently  forward.  On  that  night  of  terror, 
when  all  the  enmity  of  man  and  the  power  of  hell  were  unchained, 
even  the  falsehood  of  malevolence  could  not  lay  any  crime  to  His 
charge,  nor  yet  any  accusation  be  brought  against  Him  other 
than  the  misrepresentation  of  His  symbolic  Words.  What  testi- 
mony to  Him  this  solitary  false  and  ill-according  witness !  Again : 
'  They  all  condemned  ffiwi  to  be  worthy  of  death.'  Judaism  itself 
would  not  now  re-echo  this  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrists.     And  yet  is 

*  Other  designations  for  it  are  CkUM     8anh.  ill.  7. 
kaSkam,  ancU  euphemisticaUy,  Birikath         •  q^^iS  DK  DnOlK  Dm   \rO  nap 
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BOOK  it  not  after  all  true — ^that  He  was  either  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood, 
Y  or  a  blasphemer  ?  This  Man,  alone  so  calm  and  majestic  among  those 
'^  impassioned  false  judges  and  false  witnesses;  majestic  in  Hu 
silence,  majestic  in  His  speech ;  unmoved  by  threats  to  speak,  mi- 
daunted  by  threats  when  He  spoke ;  Who  saw  it  all — ^the  end  finom 
the  beginning;  the  Jadge  among  His  judges,  the  Witness  before  His 
witnesses:  which  was  He — the  Christ  or  a  blaspheming  impostor? 
Let  history  decide;  let  the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind  give 
answer.  If  He  had  been  what  Israel  said,  He  deserved  the  death  of 
the  Cross ;  if  He  is  what  the  Christmas-bells  of  the  Church,  and  the 
chimes  of  the  Resurrection-morning  ring  out,  then  do  we  rightly 
worship  Him  as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  men. 

5.  It  was  after  this  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists  had  broken  up, 
that,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  revolting  insults 
and  injuries  were  perpetrated  on  Him  by  the  guards  and  servants  of 
Caiaphas.  All  now  rose  in  combined  rebellion  against  the  Perfect 
Man :  the  abject  servility  of  the  East,  which  delighted  in  insults  on 
One  Whom  it  could  never  have  vanquished,  and  had  not  even  dared  to 
attack ;  that  innate  vulgarity,  which  loves  to  trample  on  &llen  greats 
ness,  and  to  deck  out  in  its  own  manner  a  triumph  where  no  victory 
has  been  won ;  the  brutality  of  the  worse  than  animal  in  man  (since 
in  him  it  is  not  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  instinct),  and  which, 
when  unchained,  seems  to  intensify  in  coarseness  and  fbrocity ;  *  and 
the  profanity  and  devilry  which  are  wont  to  apply  the  wretched  witti- 
cisms of  what  is  misnomered  common  sense  and  the  blows  of  tyrannical 
usurpation  of  power  to  all  that  is  higher  and  better,  to  what  these 
men  cannot  grasp  and  dare  not  look  up  to,  and  before  the  shadows  A 
which,  when  cast  by  superstition,  they  cower  and  tremble  in  abject 
fear !  And  yet  these  insults,  taunts,  and  blows  which  fell  upon  that 
lonely  Sufferer,  not  defenceless,  but  undefending,  not  vanquished,  but 
uncontending,  not  helpless,  but  majestic  in  voluntary  self-submission 
for  the  highest  purpose  of  love — have  not  only  exhibited  the  curse  of 
humanity,  but  also  removed  it  by  letting  it  descend  on  Him,  the  Perfect 
Man,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  And  ever  since  has  every  noble- 
hearted  sufferer  been  able  on  the  strangely  clouded  day  to  look  up,  and 
follow  what,  as  it  touches  earth,  is  the  black  misty  shadow,  to  where, 
illumined  by  light  from  behind,  it  passes  into  the  golden  light — a 


I  Have  we  advanced  maoh  beyond  thiB,  rinttme  '—and,  horrible  to  relate  lt| 
when  the  PariilaD  demooracy  can  inscribe  teaoh  its  little  ohildren  to  bring  to  tlita 
on  its  banners  such  words  as  *  Bcrasei      its  floral  offerings  f 
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mantle  of  darkness  as  it  enwraps  ns,  merging  in  light  up  there  where     7HAP. 
its  folds  seem  held  together  by  the  Hand  from  heaven.  ^m 

This  is  OUT  Sufferer — the  Christ  or  a  blasphemer;  and  in  that 
alternative  which  of  us  wonld  not  choose  the  part  of  the  Accused 
rather  than  of  His  judges  ?  So  far  as  recorded,  not  a  worl  escaped 
His  Lips ;  not  a  complaint,  nor  murmur ;  nor  utterance  of  indignant 
rebuke,  nor  sharp  cry  of  deeply  sensitive,  pained  nature.  He  was 
drinking,  slowly,  with  the  consciousness  of  willing  self-surrender,  the 
Cup  which  His  Father  had  given  Him.  And  still  His  Father — and 
this  also  specially  in  His  Messianic  relationship  to  man. 

We  have  seen  that,  when  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrists  quitted 
the  audience-chamber,  Jesus  was  left  to  the  unrestrained  licence  of 
the  attendants.  Even  the  Jewish  Law  had  it,  that  no  ^prolonged 
death'  (Mithah  Arikhta)  might  be  inflicted,  and  that  he  who  was 
condemned  to  death  was  not  to  be  previously  scourged.*  At  last  I5f**^ 
they  were  weary  of  insult  and  smiting,  and  the  Sufferer  was  left 
alone,  perhaps  in  the  covered  gallery,  or  at  one  of  the  windows  that 
overlooked  the  court  below.  About  one  hour  had  passed^  since  ^s^^Lnkt 
Peter's  second  denial  had,  so  to  speak,  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Sanhedrists.  Since  then  the  excitement  of  the  mock-trial, 
with  witnesses  coming  and  going,  and,  no  doubt,  in  Eastern  fashion 
repeating  what  had  passed  to  those  gathered  in  the  court  around  the 
fire;  then  the  departure  of  the  Sanhedrists,  and  again  the  insults  and 
blows  inflicted  on  the  Suflerer,  had  diverted  attention  from  Peter. 
Now  it  turned  once  more  upon  him;  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
naturally  more  intensely  than  before.  The  chattering  of  Peter,  whom 
conscience  and  consciousness  made  nervously  garrulous,  betrayed  him. 
Tliis  one  also  was  with  Jesus  the  Nazarene ;  truly,  he  was  of  them — 
for  he  was  also  a  Galilean !  So  spake  the  bystanders ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  a  fellow-servant  and  kinsman  of  that  MaJchus,  whose 
ear  Peter,  in  his  zeal,  had  cut  off  in  Gethsemane,  asserted  that  he 
actually  recognised  him.  To  one  and  all  these  declarations  Peter 
returned  only  a  more  vehement  denial,  accompanying  it  this  time 
with  oaths  to  God  and  imprecations  on  himself. 

The  echo  of  his  words  had  scarcely  died  out — their  diastole  had 
scarcely  returned  them  with  gurgling  noise  upon  his  conscience — 
when  loud  and  shrill  the  second  cock-crovring  was  heard.  There  was 
that  in  its  harsh  persistence  of  sound  that  also  wakened  his  memory. 
He  now  remembered  the  words  of  warning  prediction  which  the  Lord 
had  spoken.     He  looked  up;  and  iw*  he  looked,  he  saw,  how  up 
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there,  jnst  at  that  moment,  the  Lord  tamed  round '  and  looked  npon 
him — yes,  in  all  that  assembly,  npon  Peter!  HIb  eyes  spake  Hii 
Words;  nay,  much  more;  they  searched  down  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  Peter's  heart,  and  broke  them  open.  They  had  pierced 
through  all  self-deiusion,  false  shame,  and  fear :  they  had  reached  tbf 
man,  the  disciple,  the  lover  of  Jesus.  Forth  thiT  burst,  the  waters  or 
conviction,  of  true  shame,  of  heart-sorrow,  of  the  agonies  of  aeh^ 
condemnation ;  and,  bitterly  weeping,  he  rushed' finom  under  those  saw 
that  had  melted  tne  ice  of  death  and  burnt  into  his  heart— ont  mm 
that  cursed  place  of  betrayal  by  Israel,  by  its  High  Priest — and  evn 
by  the  representative  Disciple. 

Out  he  rushed  into  the  night.  Yet  a  night  lit  np  by  the  stan 
of  promise — chiefest  among  them  this,  that  the  Christ  np  there- 
the  conquering  Sufferer — had  prayed  for  him  God  grant  us  in  the 
night  of  our  conscious  self-condemnation  the  same  star-lipfht  o^  EQs 
Promises,  the  same  assurance  of  the  intercession  of  the  Cfanst,  toaft 
so,  as  Luther  puts  it,  the  particulamess  of  the  account  of  Pete  's 
denial,  as  compared  with  the  briefness  of  that  of  Christ's  Passion,  may 
carry  to  our  hearts  this  lesson ;  ^  The  fruit  and  use  of  the  snfleringa 
of  Christ  is  this,  that  in  them  we  have  the  forgiveness  of  onr  sLns.' 

>  There  is  not  any  indication  in  the  the  morning  He  was  at  all  removed  tarn 

text   that,   as    Commentators    suppose,  near   the  place   when  He    bad   ibfai 

Christ  was  at  that  moment  led  boand  ezamioecL 
across  the  Court;  nor,  indeed,  that  till 
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IBB  MOBNIKQ  OF  GOOD  FBIDAT. 

^  Ifati.  zzfO.  1,  %  11-14;  8t  Hark xv.  1-5;  St.  Luke  zziiLl.6;  St.  John  zrUi.  28- 
88 ;  St  Luke  zxiil  e-12;  St  Matt.  zxviL  8-10 ;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  16-18 ;  St.  Mark 
TV.  6-10;  St  Luke  zziiL  18-17 ;  St  John  zviii.  89,  40;  St  Matt  zxvii.  19 ;  St 
Matt  zxrii  90^81 ;  St  Mark  xv.  11-20 ;  St  Luke  xxiiL  18-26 ;  St  John  xix.  1-16.) 

TsE  paie  grey  light  had  passed  into  that  of  early  morning,  when  the  CHAP. 
Sanhedrists  once  more  assembled  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas.^  A  ^^^ 
comparison  with  the  terms  in  which  they  who  had  formed  the  gathering 
of  the  previous  night  are  described  will  convey  the  impression,  that 
the  nnmber  of  those  present  was  now  increased,  and  that  they  who 
now  came  belonged  to  the  wisest  and  most  influential  of  the  Conncil. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  some  who  would  not  take 
part  in  deliberations  which  were  virtually  a  judicial  murder  might, 
once  the  resolution  was  taken,  feel  in  Jewish  casuistry  absolved  from 
guilt  in  advising  how  the  informal  sentence  might  best  be  carried 
into  effect.  It  was  this,  and  not  the  question  of  Christ's  guilt,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  deliberation  on  that  early  morning.  The 
result  of  it  was  to  *  bind '  Jesus  and  hand  Him  over  as  a  malefactor 
to  Pilate,  with  the  resolve,  if  possible,  not  to  frame  any  definite 
charge ;  *  but,  if  this  became  necessary,  to  lay  all  the  emphasis  on  ^^'^n 
the  purely  politicali  not  the  religious  aspect  of  the  claims  of  Jesus.^  '  »sl  Loks 

To  us  it  may  seem  strange,  that  they  who,  in  the  lowest  view  of 
it,  had  committed  so  grossly  unrighteous,  and  were  now  coming  on 
80  cruel  and  bloody  a  deed,  should  have  been  prevented  by  religious 
8cru|de8  firom  entering  the  ^Prsetorium.'  And  yet  the  student  of 
Jewish  casuistry  will  understand  it;  nay,  alas,  history  and  even 
common  observation  furnish  only  too  many  parallel  instances  of 
unscmpnlous  scrupulosity  and  unrighteous  conscientiousness.  Alike 
conscience  and  religiousness  are  only  moral  tendencies  natural  to 

>  This  li  to  exptesaly  stated  in  St  John  *  Comp.  St  Matt  zxvii  1  with  zxvL 

xriiL  2S»  that  it  is  difljoolt  to  understand  69,  where  the  words  *and  elders'mnst  be 

wbenoe  the  notion  has  hwa  derived  that  strack  oat ;  an4  St  Miuk  xr.  1  with  zt? • 

IheOomcfl  a«emblec(  b^  th^  Qi4inaiy  C^. 
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man  ;  whither  they  tend,  mast  be  decided  by  considerations  outside 
of  them  :  by  enlightenment  and  truth.*  The  *  Praetorimn,*  to  which 
tlie  Jewish  leaders,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  represented  the 
leaders — for  neither  Annas  nor  Caiaphas  seems  to  have  been  per- 
sonally present — brought  the  bound  Christ,  was  (as  always  in  the 
provinces)  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  Roman  Grovemor.  In 
CaL'sarea  this  was  the  Palace  of  Herod,  and  there  St.  Paul  was  after- 
wards a  prisoner.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  were  two  such  quarters: 
the  fortress  Antonia,  and  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Herod  at  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  Upper  City.  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  certainty,  the  balance  of  probability  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  view  that,  when  Pilate  was  in  Jerusalem  with  his  wife, 
he  occupied  the  truly  royal  abode  of  Herod,  and  not  the  fortified 
barracks  of  Antonia.^  From  the  slope  at  the  eastern  angle,  opposite 
the  Temple-Mount,  where  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas  stood,  up  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Upper  City,  the  melancholy  procession  wound  to  the 
portals  of  the  grand  Palace  of  Herod.  It  is  recorded,  that  they 
who  brought  Him  would  not  themselves  enter  the  portals  of  the 
Palace,  '  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the  Passover.' 
Few  expressions  have  given  rise  to  more  earnest  controversy  than 
this.  On  two  things  at  least  we  can  speak  with  certainty.  Ehitranoe 
into  a  heathen  house  did  Levitically  render  impure  for  that  day-— 
that  is,  till  the  evening.'    The  fact  of  such  defilement  is  clearly 

*  These  are  the  UHm  and  Thummim  as  put  by  IHrohner  and  Wietelsr.  Putting 
of  the  '  anima  naturaliter  Christiana.'  aside  any  ai^iiment  from  tbe  eapposed 

*  Tliis  is,  of  course,  not  the  traditional  later  date  of  the  *  Priest-Codez,*  as  oom- 
site,  nor  yet  tliat  which  was  formerly  in  pared  with  Deuter.,  and  indeed  the 
favour.  But  as  the  Palace  of  Herod  purely  Biblical  atgument»  ainoe  the 
undoubtedly  became  (as  all  royal  resi-  question  is  as  to  the  views  entertained 
donees)  the  property  of  the  State,  and  as  in  the  time  of  Christ,  SokihVT  aignee:  1. 
wc  have  distinct  evidence  that  Roman  Tliat  the  Chagigak  was  not  designated 
Procurators  resided  there,  and  took  their  by  the  term  Pemch,  2.  That  the  defile- 
scat  in  front  of  that  Palace  on  a  raised  meut  fi-om  entering  a  heathen  house 
pavement  to  pronounce  judgment  {Jo»,  would  not  have  ceased  in  the  evening  (so 
War  ii.  14.  8 ;  comp.  Philo^  Ad  Caj.  §  H8),  as  to  allow  them  to  eat  the  Faaaover), 
the  inference  is  obvious,  that  Pilate,  but  have  lasted  for  seven  days,  as  being 
cspeciall V  as  he  was  accompanied  by  his  connco:  cd  with  the  suspicion  that  an 
wife,  resided  there  also.  abortus — i.e.    a    dead    body — ^migfat   be 

*  The  various  reasons  for  this  need  not  burieil  in  the  house.  On  the  first  point 
here  be  discussed.  As  these  pages  are  we  refer  to  Note  1  on  the  next  pegei 
passing  tlirou^^rh  the  press  (for  a  second  only  adding  that,  with  all  his  ingenuity. 


edition)  my  attention  lias  been  caUed  to  SokUter  has  not  met  aU  the  ^        ^ 

Dr.  Sohiirer*»  brochure  (*  Uehcr  ^ceyuv  rh  adduced  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the 

vd^X^*  Giessen,  1888),  intended  to  con-  view  ad  .oi^'ated  in  the  text  is  that  adopted 

trovert  the  interpretation  of  St.  John  zviiL  by  many  Jewish  scholars. 
28,  given  in  the  text.    This  is  not  the  The  argument  on  the  second  point  Ii 

place  to  enter  on  the  subject  at  length.  even  more  unsatisfactory.  The  4ftfilfflnew^ 

But  I  venture  to  think  that,  with  all  his  from  entering  the  Praiorium,  which  t^4 

learning.  Dr.  Schufw  has  not  quite  met  Sanhedrists  dreaded,  might 


thecase,  nor  fuUy  answered  the  az^^oioeD^     in  thisoase  most  have  been— due  to otfM 
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attested  both  in  the  New  Testament  ^  and  in  the  Mishnah,  though  its     OHAP. 
reasons  might  be  various.^    A  person  who  had  so  become  Levitically      XIY 
unclean  was  technically  called  Tebhvl  Yom  Q  bathed  of  the  day ').  ai^ju    m 
The  other  point  is,  that,  to  have  so  become  'impure'  for  the  day,  koboi.zTUi 
would  not  have  disqualified  for  eating  the  Paschal  Lamb,  since  that  liJz^^' 
meal  was  partaken  of  after  the  evening,  and  when  a  new  day  had 
begun.     In  fisuit,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  ^  that  the  <  bathed  of  the  •?«.•'• 
day/  that  is,  he  who  had  been  impure  for  the  day  and  had  bathed  in 
the  evening,  did  partake  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  and  an  instance  is 
related,^  when  some  soldiers  who  had  guarded  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  l/^\£^. 
<  immersed,'  and  ate  the  Paschal  Lamb.     It  follows,  that  these  Sanhe-  aba  i*  <«« 
drists  could  not  have  abstained  from  entering  the  Palace  of  Pilate 
because  by  so  doing  they  would  have  been  disqualified  for  the  Paschal 
Supper. 

The  point  is  of  importance,  because  many  writers  have  interpreted 
the  expression  ^  the  Passover '  as  referring  to  the  Paschal  Supper,  and 
have  argued  that,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  our  Lord  did  not 
on  the  previous  evening  partake  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  or  else  that  in 
this  respect  the  account  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  accord  with 
that  of  the  Synoptists.  But  as,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  it  is  im- 
possible to  refer  the  expression  '  Passover '  to  the  Paschal  Supper,  we 
have  only  to  inquire  whether  the  term  is  not  also  applied  to  other 
o£foring8.     And  here  both  the  Old  Testament*  and  Jewish  writings'  l^;*t''^ 

caoBeB  than  that  the  house  might  contain  suspicion).  Evidentlj,  the  Prat&rintm  J^^*  ^  ^ 
an  mbottuM  or  a  dead  body.  And  of  sach  would  not  have  fallen  under  the  category 
many  may  be  oonoeived,  connected  either  contemplated  in  Okol.  xviil.  7,  even  it 
with  the  suspected  presence  of  an  idol  in  (which  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit)  such 
the  house  or  with  contact  with  an  idolater,  a  case  would  have  Involved  a  defilement 
It  is, indeed, tme that  OAol xviiL  7  refers  of  seven  days.  Thus  SckutiTt  argument 
to  the  suspicion  of  a  buried  abarhu  as  the  falls  to  the  ground.  Lastly,  although  the 
cause  of  regarding  the  houses  of  Gentiles  Chagigah  could  only  be  brought  by  the 
as  defiled ;  but  even  so,  it  would  be  too  oflFerer  in  person,  the  Paschal  Lamb  might 
much  to  suppose  that  a  bare  suspicion  of  be  brought  for  another  person,  and  then 
iMs  kind  wonld  make  a  man  unclean  f6r  the  UhM  jfom  partake  of  it.  Thus,  if 
■even  days.  For  this  It  would  have  been  the  Sanhednsts  had  been  defiled  in  the 
neoessaiy  that  the  dead  body  was  actually  morning  they  might  have  eaten  the  Pascha 
within  tiie  house  entered,  or  that  what  at  night.  Dr.  SckHrtr  in  his  bri.chure  re- 
contained  it  had  been  touched.  But  peatedly  appeals  to  Delitztch  (Zeitschr.  1 
there  is  another  and  weightier  considera-  Luther.  TheoL  1874,  pp.  1-4 ;  but  tliere 
tion.  Oh(d.  xidiL  7  is  not  so  indefinite  as  is  nothing  in  the  artide  of  that  eminent 
Dr.  Sekkrer  implies.  It  contains  a  most  scholar  to  bear  out  the  special  contention 
important  limitation.  In  order  to  make  of  SckSrer^  except  that  he  traces  the  de- 
a  honae  thus  defiled  (from  suspicion  of  filementof  heathen  houses  to  the  cause  in 
an  ohofiMM  buried  in  it),  it  states  that  ^AaZ.xYiiL7. 2>02t^rMAconcludeshiBpaper 
ike  kmue  ami^  Aom  been  inkabited  hy  the  by  pointing  to  this  very  case  in  evidence 
h§0ihe%  fift  f&rty  days,  and  even  so  the  that  the  N.T.  documents  date  from  the 
OQstody  of  a  Jewisn  servant  or  maid  /fr«^,andnot  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
wonld  naTd  rendered  needless  a  ledifok,  '  The  subject  has  been  so  tally  dla^ 
«r  famUgmkii  (Id  dear  the  house  of  cussed    in    Wietefer^   Bcitr^    nd    te 


■"^■*- 
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show,  that  the  term  Peaach^  or  *  Passoyer/  was  appUed  not  ooly  to  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  but  to  all  the  Passover  sacrifioes,  especially  to  what 
was  called  the  Chtigigahj  or  festiye  offering  (from  Chag^  or  Ohagag,  to 
bring  the  festive  sacrifice  usual  at  each  of  the  three  Great  Feasts).' 
According  to  the  express  rule  (Chag.  i.  3)  the  Chagigah  was  brought 
on  the  first  festive  Paschal  Day.'  It  was  ofiered  immediately  after 
the  momingHservice,  and  eaten  on  that  day — probably  some  time 
before  the  evening,  when,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  another  ceremonj 
claimed  public  attention.  We  can  therefore  quite  understand  that, 
not  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  but  on  the  first  Paschal  day,  the  San- 
hedrists  would  avoid  incurring  a  defilement  which,  lasting  till  the 
evening,  would  not  only  have  involved  them  in  the  inconvenience  of 
LevitioJ  defilement  on  the  first  festive  day,  but  have  actually  pre- 
vented their  offering  on  that  day  the  Passover,  festive  sacrifice,  or 
Chagigah.  For,  we  have  these  two  express  rules :  that  a  person  could 
not  in  Levitical  defilement  offer  the  Chagigah ;  and  that  the  Chojgigak 
could  not  be  offered  for  a  person  by  some  one  else  who  took  his  place 
(Jer.  Chag.  76  a,  lines  16  to  14  from  bottom).  These  considerations 
and  canons  seem  decisive  as  regards  the  views  above  expressed.  There 
would  have  been  no  reason  to  fear  '  defilement '  on  the  morning  of 
the  Paschal  Sacrifice ;  but  entrance  into  the  Fra^toriwn  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  first  Passover-day  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  f<v 
them  to  offer  the  Chagigah,  which  is  also  designated  by  the  term  PesaeL 
It  may  have  been  about  seven  in  the  morning,  probably  even 
earlier,'  when  Pilate  went  out  to  those  who  summoned  him  to  dis- 
pense justice.  The  question  which  he  addressed  to  them  seems  to 
have  startled  and  disconcerted  them.  Their  procedure  had  been 
private ;  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  proceedings  at  Roman  Law 
that  they  were  in  public.  Again,  the  procedure  before  the  San- 
hedrists  had  been  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  investigation,  while  it 
was  of  the  essence  of  Roman  procedure  to  enter  only  on  definite 
accusations.'    Accordingly,  the   first  question  of  Pilate   was,  what 


Kirchner,  JQd.  Ptusahfeier,  not  to  speak 
of  many  others,  that  it  seems  needless  to 
enter  further  on  the  question.  No  com- 
petent Jewish  archaeologist  would  care 
to  deny  that  *  Pesach '  may  refer  to  the 
*  Chagigah,'  while  the  motive  assigned 
to  the  Sanhedrists  by  St.  John  implies, 
that  in  this  instance  it  muH  refer  to  this, 
and  not  to  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

'  nOB  ^  Xmrsn  aita  DV-  But  con- 
cession was  made  to  those  who  had 
n^leoted  it  on  ^he  fiis^  dtgr  tp  biin^  i]t 


during  the  festive  week,  which  in  the 
Feast  of  Tabemades  was  extended  to 
the  Octave^  and  in  that  of  Weeks  (whidi 
lasted  only  one  day;  over  a  whole  wedc 
(see  Chag.  9  a;  Jer.  Chag.  76  c).  The 
Chagigah  could  not,  but  the  Ptuekal  Lamh 
migh^  be  offered  by  a  person  on  behalf 
of  another. 

*  Most  commentaton  suppose  it  to 
have  been  much  earlier.  I  have  followed 
the  view  of  Keim, 
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aocnaation  they  brought  against  Jesns.    The  question  would  come     CHAP, 
upon  them  the  more  unexpectedly,  that  Pilate  must,  on  the  previous       ^l^ 
evening,  have  given  his  consent  to  the  employment  of  the  Roman 
groard  which  effected  the  arrest  of  Jesus.      Their  answer  displays 
humiliation,  ill-humour,  and  an  attempt  at  evasion.      If  He  had  not 
been  ^  a  malefactor,'  they  would  not  have  ^  delivered '  ^  Him  up !     On 
this  vague  charge  Pilate,  in  whom  we  mark  throughout  a  strange 
reluctance  to  proceed — perhaps  from   unwillingness  to   please  the 
Jews,  perhaps  from  a  desire  to  wound  their  feelings  on  the  tenderest 
point,  perhaps  because  restrained   by  a  Higher  Hand — refused  to 
proceed.     He  proposed  that  the  Sanhodrists  should  try  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  Law.     This  is  another  important  trait,  as  apparently 
implying  that  Pilate  had  been  previously  aware  both  of  the  peculiar 
claims  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Jewish  authorities  had 
been  determined  by  '  envy.'  *     But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ^blum^ 
Pilate  would  not  have  wished  to  hand  over  a  person  accused  of  so 
grave  a  charge  as  that  of  setting  up  Messianic  claims  to  the  Jewish 
authorities,  to  try  the  case  as  a  merely  religious  question.^    Taking  »  aou  zzil 
this  in  connection  with  the  other  fact,  apparently  inconsistent  with  tajtSfrxir. 
it,  that  on  the  previous  evening  the  Grovemor  had  given  a  Roman  *'  ^^^ 
guard  for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner,  and  with  this  other  fact  of  the 
dream  and  warning  of  Pilate's  wife,  a  peculiar  impression  is  conveyed 
to  us.     We  can  understand  it  all,  if,  on  the  previous  evening,  afler 
the  Roman  guard  had  been  granted,  Pilate  had  spoken  of  it  to  his 
wife,  whether  because  he  knew  her  to  be,  or  because  she  might  be 
interested  in  the  matter.    Tradition  has  given  her  the  name  Procida ;  ^  •jftenkonu, 
an  Apocryphal  Grospel  describes  her  as  a  convert  to  Judaism ;  ^  while  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
the  Greek  Church  has  actually  placed  het*  in  the  Catalogue  of  Saints.  ^Jjj^  J 
What  if  the  truth  lay  between  these  statements,  and  Procula  had  not 
only  been  a  proselyte,  like  the  wife  of  a  previous  Roman  Governor,* 
but  known  about  Jesus  and  spoken  of  Him  to  Pilate  on  that  evening  ? 
This  would  best  explain  his  reluctance  to  condemn  Jesus,  as  well  as 
her  dream  of  Him. 

As  the  Jewish  authorities  had  to  decline  the  Grovemor's  offer  to 
proceed  against  Jesus  before  their  own  tribunal,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  they  had  not  power  to  pronounce  capital  sentence,'  it 

demnari  non  potest.    In  regard  to  the  *  Significantly  the  word  is  the  same 

pablidty   of   ftoman   pfooedare,  oomp.  as  that  in  reference  to  the  betrayal  of 

Acts  x\'L  19;  xviL  6;  xviii.  12;  xxv.  6;  Jndas. 

Jm.  War  iL  9.  8 ;  14.  8 ;  *  maxima  fre-  *  Satominos  {Jo»  Ant.  xWiL  8,  5). 

qvenlia  ampUssfanomm   ao   sapientissi-  *  The  apparently  strange    statement, 

nocvm  €(v^  %4*^nte '  (Cioe^).  S^  John  ^viil  88,  aSocdi  i^xy^  lu^^ 
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^OOK  now  behoved  them  to  fonnnlate  a  capital  charge.  This  is  recorded 
^  by  St.  Luke  alone.^  It  was,  that  Jesus  had  said)  He  ELimflalf  was 
^^^  Christ  a  King.  It  will  be  noted,  that  in  so  saying  they  falsely  im- 
^^'  puted  to  Jesus  their  own  political  expectations  conoeming  the 
Messiah.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  They  prefiused  it  by  thia,  that 
He  perverted  the  nation  and  forbade  to  give  tribute  to  Ceesar.  TbB 
latter  charge  was  so  grossly  unfounded,  that  we  can  only  regard  it  aa 
in  their  mind  a  necessary  inference  from  the  premiss  that  He  claimed 
to  be  King.  And,  as  telling  most  against  Him,  they  pat  this  first 
and  foremost,  treating  the  inference  as  if  it  were  a  fact — a  practice 
this  only  too  common  in  controversies,  political,  religious,  or  private. 
This  charge  of  the  Sanhedrists  explains  what,  according  to  all 
the  Evangelists,  passed  within  the  Praetorium.  We  presume  that 
Christ  was  within,  probably  in  charge  of  some  guards.  The  words 
of  the  Sanhedrists  brought  peculiar  thoughts  to  Pilate.  He  now 
called  Jesus  and  asked  Him :  ^  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jewa  ? ' 
There  is  that  mixture  of  contempt,  cynicism,  and  awe  in  this  queittoa 
which  we  mark  throughout  in  the  bearing  and  words  of  Pilate.  It 
was,  as  if  two  powers  were  contending  for  the  masteiy  in  his  heait. 
By  the  side  of  uniform  contempt  for  all  that  was  Jewish,  and  of  that 
general  cynicism  which  could  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  anything 
higher,  we  mark  a  feeling  of  awe  in  regard  to  Christ,  even  thou^ 
the  feeling  may  partly  have  been  of  superstition.  Oat  of  all  that 
the  Sanhedrists  had  said,  Pilate  took  only  this,  that  Jesua  claimed  to 
be  a  King.  Christ,  Who  had  not  heard  the  charge  of  His  aoonseis, 
now  ignored  it,  in  His  desire  to  stretch  out  salvation  even  to  a  Pilate. 
Not  heeding  the  implied  irony.  He  first  put  it  to  Pilate,  whether  the 
question — be  it  criminal  charge  or  inquiry — ^was  hia  own,  or  merely 
the  repetition  of  what  His  Jewish  accusers  had  told  Pilate  of  Him. 
The  Governor  quickly  disowned  any  personal  inquiry.  How  could 
he  raise  any  such  question  ?  he  was  not  a  Jew,  and  the  subject  had 
no  general  interest.  Jesus'  own  nation  and  its  leaden  had  handed 
Him  over  as  a  criminal :  what  had  He  done  ? 

The  answer  of  Pilate  left  nothing  else  for  Him  YHio,  even  in 
that  supreme  hour,  thought  only  of  others,  not  of  Himself,  but  to 
bring  before  the  Roman  directly  that  truth  for  which  his  words  had 

designed   confirmation    of  the   Jewbh  destroy  PaoL    The  Jewish  law  reoognSaad 

authorship  of  the  Fourth  OospeL  It  seems  a  form  of  procedure,  or  rather  a  want  of 

to  imply,  that  the  Sanhedrin  might  have  procedure,  when   a    person    caught  im 

found  a  mode  of  putting  Jesus  to  death  Jla^rante  delioto  of  blasphemy  might  ba 

in  the  same  informal  manner  in  which  done  to  death  without  fuxther  iiii|i3ij. 
Stephen  was  killed  and  thqr  sought  to 
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given  the  opening.  It  was  not^  as  Pilate  had  implied,  a  Jewitk  OHAP. 
question  :  it  was^one  of  absolute  truth  ;  it  concerned  all  men.  The  ^I^ 
Kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of  this  world  at  all,  either  Jewish  or  '  *"""*' 
Gentile.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  He  would  have  led  His  followers 
to  a  contest  for  His  claims  and  aims,  and  not  have  become  a  prisoner 
of  the  Jews.  One  word  only  in  all  this  struck  Pilate.  ^  So  then  a 
King  art  Thou ! '  He  was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  higher 
thought  and  truth.  We  mark  in  his  words  the  same  mixture  of 
scoffing  and  misgiving.  Pilate  was  now  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Kingdom ;  his  exclamation  and  question  applied  to  the  King* 
ship.  That  fact  Christ  would  now  emphasise  in  the  glory  of  His 
Humiliation.  He  accepted  what  Pilate  said ;  He  adopted  his  words. 
But  He  added  to  them  an  appeal,  or  rather  an  explanation  of  His 
claims,  such  as  a  heathen,  and  a  Pilate,  could  understand.  Hia 
Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  of  that  other  world  which  He 
had  come  to  reveal,  and  to  open  to  all  believers.  Here  was  the 
truth !  His  Birth  or  Incarnation,  as  the  Sent  of  the  Father,  and 
His  own  voluntary  Coming  into  this  world — for  both  are  referred  to 
in  His  words ^ — ^had  it  for  their  object  to  testify  of  the  truth  con-  •stJotiK 
ueming  that  other  world,  of  which  was  His  Kingdom.  This  was  no 
Jewish-Messianic  Kingdom,  but  one  that  appealed  to  all  men.  And 
all  who  had  moral  affinity  to  '  the  truth '  would  listen  to  His  testi* 
mony,  and  so  come  to  own  Him  as  '  King.' 

But  these  words  struck  only  a  hollow  void,  as  they  fell  on 
I^ilate.  It  was  not  merely  cynicism,  but  utter  despair  of  all  that  is 
higher — a  moral  suicide — which  appears  in  his  question  :  ^  What  is 
truth  ? '  He  had  understood  Christ,  but  it  was  not  in  him  to  respond 
to  His  appeal.  He,  whose  heart  and  life  had  so  little  kinship  to  *•  the 
truth,'  could  not  sympathise  with,  though  he  dimly  perceived,  the 
grand  aim  of  Jesus'  Life  and  Work.  But  even  the  question  of  Pilate 
seems  an  admission,  an  implied  homage  to  Christ.  Assuredly,  he 
would  not  have  so  opened  his  inner  being  to  one  of  the  priestly 
accusers  of  Jesus. 

That  man  was  no  rebel,  no  criminal  I  They  who  brought  Him 
were  moved  by  the  lowest  passions.  And  so  he  told  them,  as  he 
went  out,  that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Then  came  &om  the 
assembled  Sanhedrists  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  accusations.  As  we 
picture  it  to  ourselves,  all  this  while  the  Christ  stood  near,  perhaps 
behind  Pilate,  just  within  the  portals  of  the  PrsBtorium.  And  to 
aU  this  damour  of  charges  He  made  no  reply.  It  was  as  if  the 
■mging  of  the  wild  waves  broke  &r  beneath  ag^dnst  the  base  of  tlie 
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rock,  wliicli,  nntoached,  reared  its  head  fiur  aloft  to  the  heavens.  Bnl 
as  He  stood  in  the  calm  silence  of  Majesty,  Pihite  greatil/  wondeied 
Did  this  Man  not  even  fear  death  r  was  He  so  oonsdoiu  €i  innocence^ 
so  infinitely  superior  to  those  around  and  against  Him ;  or  had  He 
so  far  conquered  Death,  that  He  would  not  condescend  to  their  words? 
And  why  then  had  He  spoken  to  him  of  His  Kingdom  and  of  that 
truth? 

Fain  would  he  have  withdrawn  horn  it  all ;  not  that  he  was  moved 
for  absolute  truth  or  by  the  personal  innocence  of  the  Soflferer,  bnt  that 
there  was  that  in  the  Christ  which,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  made  him  reluctant  to  be  unrighteous  and  unjust.  And  so^ 
when,  amidst  these  confiised  cries,  he  caught  the  name  Galilee  as  the 
scene  of  Jesus'  labours,  he  gladly  seized  on  what  oflbred  the  prospect 
of  devolving  the  responsibility  on  another.  Jesus  was  a  Gkdileani 
and  therefore  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  King  Hen)d  To  Herod, 
therefore,  who  had  come  for  the  Feast  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  occupied 
the  old  Maccabean  Palace,  close  to  that  of  the  High-Priesti  Jeans  was 
now  sent.* ' 

To  St.  Luke  alone  we  owe  the  account  of  what  passed  there,  as, 
indeed,  of  so  many  traits  in  this  last  scene  of  the  terrifala  drama.* 
The  opportunity  now  offered  was  welcome  to  Herod.  It  was  a  maA 
of  reconciliation  (or  might  be  viewed  as  such)  between  himself  and 
the  Roman,  and  in  a  manner  flattering  to  himself,  since  the  first  step 
had  been  taken  by  the  Governor,  and  that,  by  an  almost  ostentatious 
acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the  Tetrarch,  on  which  possiUy 
their  former  feud  may  have  turned.  Besides,  Herod  had  long  wished 
to  see  Jesus,  of  Whom  he  had  heard  so  many  things.^  In  that  houi 
coarse  curiosity,  a  hope  of  seeing  some  magic  performances,  was  the 
only  feeling  that  moved  the  Tetrarch.  But  in  vain  did  he  ply  Christ 
with  questions.  He  was  as  silent  to  him  as  formerly  against  the 
virulent  charges  of  the  Sanhedrists.  But  a  Christ  Who  would  or 
could  do  no  signs,  nor  even  kindle  into  the  same  denunciationB  as  the 
Baptist,  was,  to  the  coarse  realism  of  Antipas,  only  a  helpless  figure 
that  might  be  insulted  and  scoifed  at,  as  did  the  Tetrarch  and 
his  men  of  war.*  And  so  Jesus  was  once  more  sent  back  to  ths 
Pr»torium. 


I  dtf4wtfv^tp,  Meyer  maiks  this  as  the 
technical  term  in  handing  over  a  criminal 
to  the  proper  judicial  authority. 

'  It  is  worse  than  idle — it  is  trifling 
to  ask,  whence  the  Evangelists  deriv^ 
their  accounts.  As  if  those  things  had 
been  done  in  a  comer,  or  none  of  those 

who  iiQw  we^  yiOliqr  had  a(tarwar4f 


become  disciples  I 

*  It  is  impossible  to  saj,  whether  *tlM 
gorgeous  apparel'  in  which  Herod 
arrayed  Christ  was  purple,  or  whifcOi 
Certainly  it  was  not,  as  Bishop  Hmeheff 
suggests  (Belig.  Alterth.  n.  664)»  an  oli^ 
hlJi^-pE^Mt^  WmaoX  «t  Hie  HiiQ^ibsiii 
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It  is  in  the  inteiral  daring  which  Jesus  was  before  Herod,  or     CHAP. 
probably  soon  atterwards,  that  we  place  the  last  weird  scene  in  the  life       2jy 
of  Judas,  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.*    We  infer  this  fh)m  the  circum-  ^^  J  ^ 
stance,  that,  on  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Herod,  the  Sanhedrists  do  ^lktil  »-io 
not  seem  to  have  been  present,  since  Pilate  had  to  call  them  together,^  xxuL^* 
presumably  from  the  Temple.     And  here  we  recall  that  the  Temple  SiSttucVti. 
was  dose  to  the  Maccabean  Palace.     Lastly,  the  impression  left  on  ^' 
our  minds  is,  that  henceforth  the  principal  part   before  Pilate  was 
sustained  by  '  the  people,'  the  Priests  and  Scribes  rather  instigating 
them  than  conducting  the   case   against   Jesus.     It   may  therefore 
well  have  been,  that,  when  the  Sanhedrists  went  from  the  Maccabean 
Palace  into  the  Temple,  as  might  be  expected  on  that  day,  only  a 
part  of  them  returned  to  the  Praetorium  on  the  summons  of  Pilate. 

But,  however  that  may  have  been,  sufficient  had  already  passed 
to  convince  Judas  what  the  end  would  be.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  could  have  deceive  himself  on  this  point  from  the  first, 
however  he  had  failed  to  realise  the  fact  in  its  terrible  import  till  after 
his  deed.  The  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  Garden 
must  have  burnt  into  his  soul.  He  was  among  the  soldiery  that  fell 
back  at  His  look.  Since  then  Jesus  had  been  led  bound  to  Annas,  to 
Caiaphas,  to  the  Prsdtorium,  to  Herod.  Even  if  Judas  had  not  been 
present  at  any  of  these  occasions,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  his  con- 
science had  allowed  this,  all  Jerusalem  must  by  that  time  have  been 
full  of  the  report,  probably  in  even  exaggerated  form.  One  thing  he 
saw  :  that  Jesus  was  condemned.  Judas  did  not '  repent '  in  the  Scrip- 
tural sense ;  but '  a  change  of  mind  and  feeling '  came  over  him.^  Even 
had  Jesus  been  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  relation  to  Him  of  Judas 
been  the  ordiniEuy  one,  we  could  understand  his  feelings,  especially 
considering  his  ardent  temperament.  The  instant  before  and  after  sin 
represents  the  difference  of  feeling  as  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall  of  our  first  parents.  With  the  commission  of  sin,  all  the  bewitch- 
ing, intoxicating  influence,  which  incited  to  it,  has  passed  away,  and 
only  the  naked  tact  remains.  All  the  glamour  has  been  dispelled ;  all 
the  reality  abideth.  If  we  knew  it,  probably  scarcely  one  out  of  many 
criminals  but  would  give  all  he  has,  nay,  life  itself,  if  he  could  recall 
the  deed  done,  or  awake  from  it  to  find  it  only  an  evil  dream.  But  it 
cannot  be ;  and  the  increasingly  terrible  is,  that  it  is  done,  and  done 
for  ever.  Yet  this  is  not  ^  repentance,'  or,  at  least,  God  alone  knows 
whether  it  is  such ;  it  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  Judas  it  only  was, 

'  Hm    verb     dwignsting    Seriptural      AMri^Uxofuu,  as  in  St  Matt,  zzi  29,  82| 
hiuTunimi  thai  hen  used  Ib     8  Cor.  tU.  8 ;  Heb.  viL  8L 
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BOOK  'change  of  mind  and  feeling'  towards  Jeans.  Whether  this  might 
▼  have  passed  into  repentance,  whether,  if  he  had  cast  himself  at  the 
'  Feet  of  Jesus,  as  nndonbtedly  he  might  have  done,  this  would  have 
been  so,  we  need  not  here  ask.  The  mind  and  feelings  of  Judas,  as 
regarded  the  deed  he  had  done,  and  as  regarded  Jesus,  were  now  quite 
other ;  they  became  increasingly  so  with  ever-growing  intensity.  The 
road,  the  street,s,  the  people's  faces — all  seemed  now  to  bear  witness 
against  him  and  for  Jesus.  He  read  it  everywhere ;  he  felt  it  always; 
he  imagined  it,  till  his  whole  being  was  on  flame.  What  had  been; 
what  was;  what  would  be!  Heaven  and  earth  receded  from  him; 
there  were  voices  in  the  air,  and  pangs  in  the  soul — and  no  escape, 
help,  counsel,  or  hope  anywhere. 

It  was  despair,  and  his  a  desperate  resolve.  He  most  get  rid  of 
these  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which,  like  thirty  serpents,  coiled  round 
his  soul  with  terrible  hissing  of  death.  Then  at  least  his  deed  would 
have  nothing  of  the  selfish  in  it :  only  a  terrible  error,  a  mistake, 
to  which  he  had  been  incited  by  these  Sanhedrists.  Back  to  them 
with  the  money,  and  let  them  have  it  again !  And  so  forward  be 
pressed  amidst  the  wondering  crowd,  which  would  give  way  bdors 
that  haggard  face  with  the  wild  eyes,  that  crime  had  made  old  in 
those  few  hours,  till  he  came  upon  that  knot  of  priests  and  Sanhe- 
drists, perhaps  at  that  very  moment  speaking  of  it  all.  A  most 
unwelcome  sight  and  intrusion  on  them,  this  necessary  but  odious 
figure  in  the  drama— -belonging  to  its  past,  and  who  should  rest  in  its 
obscurity.  But  he  would  be  heard ;  nay,  his  words  would  cast  the 
burden  on  them  to  share  it  with  him,  as  with  hoarse  cry  he  broke 
into  this :  *  I  have  sinned — in  that  I  have  betrayed — innocent  blood !' 
They  turned  from  him  with  impatience,  in  contempt,  as  so  often  the 
seducer  turns  from  the  seduced — and,  Ood  help  such,  with  the  same 
fiendish  guilt  of  hell :  *  What  is  that  to  us  ?  See  thou  to  it ! '  And 
presently  they  were  again  deep  in  conversation  or  consultation.  For 
a  moment  he  stared  wildly  before  him,  the  very  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
that  had  been  weighed  to  him,  and  which  he  had  now  brought  back, 
and  would  fain  have  given  them,  still  clutched  in  his  hand.  For 
a  moment  only,  and  then  he  wildly  rushed  forward,  towards  the 
Sanctuary  itself,*  probably  to  where  the  Court  of  Israel  bounded  on 
that  of  the  Priests,  where  generally  the  penitents  stood  in  waiting, 
while  in  the  Priests'  Court  the  sacrifice  was  offered  for  them.  He 
bent  forward,  and  with  all  his  might  hurled  from  him '  those  thirty 

'  The  expression  wa6i  is  always  used  in  fices  were  offered, 

the  N.T.  of  the  Sanctuary  itself,  and  not  *  I  so  understand   the  H^mg   of   8t 

of  the  outer  courts ;  but  it  would  include  Matt,  xzvii  6. 
the  GoQxt  of  the  Priests,  where  the  sacri- 
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pieces  of  silver,  so  that  each  resoanded  as  it  fell  on  the  marble     CilAP, 
pavement.  ^"^^ 

Out  he  rushed  from  the  Temple,  out  of  Jerusalem,  *  into  soli- 
tude.* *  Whither  shall  it  be  ?  Down  into  the  horrible  solitude  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  the  *  Tophet '  of  old,  with  its  ghastly  memo- 
ries, the  Gehenna  of  the  fnture,  with  its  ghostly  associations.  But 
it  was  not  solitude,  for  it  seemed  now  peopled  with  figures,  faces, 
sounds.  Across  the  Valley,  and  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain ! 
We  are  now  on  *  the  potter's  field '  of  Jeremiah — somewhat  to  the  west 
above  where  the  Kidron  and  Hinnom  valleys  merge.  It  is  cold,  soft 
dayey  soil,  where  the  footsteps  slip,  or  are  held  in  clammy  bonds. 
Here  jagged  rocks  rise  perpendicularly :  perhaps  there  was  some 
gnarled,  bent,  stunted  tree.'  Up  there  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  that 
rock.  Now  slowly  and  deliberately  he  unwound  the  long  girdle  that 
held  his  garment.  It  was  the  girdle  in  which  he  had  carried  those 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  He  was  now  quite  calm  and  collected.  With 
that  girdle  he  will  hang  himself'  on  that  tree  close  by,  and  when  he 
has  festened  it,  he  will  throw  himself  oif  from  that  jagged  rock. 

It  is  done ;  but  as,  unconscious,  not  yet  dead  perhaps,  he  swung 
heavily  on  that  branch,  under  the  unwonted  burden  the  girdle  gave 
way,  or  perhaps  the  knot,  which  his  trembling  hands  had  made, 
unloosed,  and  he  fell  heavily  forward  among  the  jagged  rocks  beneath, 
and  perished  in  the  manner  of  which  St.  Peter  reminded  his  fellow- 
disciples  in  the  days  before  Pentecost.*  *  But  in  the  Temple  the  priests  •  lots  i  ib, 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  these  thirty  pieces  of  money.  Their 
unscrupulous  scrupulosity  came  again  upon  them.  It  was  not  lawful 
to  take  into  the  Temple-treasury,  for  the  purchase  of  sacred  things, 
money  that  had  been  unlawfully  gained.  In  such  cases  the  Jewish 
Law  provided  that  the  money  was  to  be  restored  to  the  donor,  and, 
if  he  insisted  on  giving  it,  that  he  should  be  induced  to  spend  it  for 
something  for  the  public  weal.  This  explains  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  accounts  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  by  St. 
Matthew.  By  a  fiction  of  law  the  money  was  still  considered  to  be 
Judas'y  and  to  have  been  applied  by  him^  in  the  purchase  of  the  ^aculu 
well-known  '  potter's  field/  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  burying  in 

'  inx^P^il^'  *  ^  presented  in  the  text,  there  is  no 

*  The  topoprapbical  notice  is  based  real  divergence  between  the  accounts  of 
on  JBMdeifiT'SocifCi  Fftlftstina,  pp.  114-  St.  Matthew  and  the  Book  of  Acta. 
il6.  I^eim     has    formulated    the    suppocied 

*  TUSi  not  wHh  anv  idea  that  his  differences  under  five  particulars,  which 
daatb  would  expiate  for  hit  sin.  No  are  discussed  teriatim  by  Aebe,  Iieidena- 
audi  idea  attmiied  to  snioide  among  the  gesoh.  vol.  iL  pp.  li,  ko. 
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it  strangers.*  Bnt  from  henceforth  the  old  xuune  of  ^  potter's  field' 
became  popularl}"^  changed  into  that  of  *  field  of  blood '  {Hdqal  Dema). 
And  yet  it  was  the  act  of  Israel  throagh  its  leaders :  ^  they  took  tiie 
thirty  pieces  of  silver — the  price  of  him  that  was  valnedy  whom  they 
of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value,  and  gave  them  for  the  pottei^s 
field ! '  It  was  all  theirs,  though  they  would  have  fidn  made  it  all 
Judas' :  the  valuing,  the  selling,  and  the  purchasing.  And  ^  the  potter's 
field  ' — the  very  spot  on  which  Jeremiah  had  been  Divinely  directed 
to  prophesy  against  Jerusalem  and  against  Israel :  ^  how  was  it  now  aO 
fulfilled  in  the  light  of  the  completed  sin  and  apostasy  of  the  people, 
as  prophetically  described  by  Zechariah !  This  Tophet  of  Jeremiah, 
now  that  they  had  valued  and  sold  at  thirty  shekel  Israel's  Messiah- 
Shepherd — truly  a  Tophet,  and  become  a  field  of  Mood !  Sardy,  not 
an  accidental  coincidence  this,  that  it  should  be  the  place  of  Jeremy's 
announcement  of  judgment :  not  accidental,  but  veritably  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prophecy !  And  so  St.  Matthew,  targuming  this  prophecy 
in  form  ^  as  in  its  spirit,  and  in  true  Jewish  manner  stringing  to  it 
the  prophetic  description  furnished  by  Zechariah,  sets  the  event  before 
us  as  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremy's  prophecy.' 

We  are  once  more  outside  the  PrsBtorium,  to  which  Pilate  had 
summoned  from  the  Temple  Sanhedrists  and  people.  The  crowd  was 
momentarily  increasing  from  the  town.'  It  was  not  only  to  see  what 
was  about  to  happen,  but  to  witness  another  spectacle,  that  of  the 
release  of  a  prisoner.  For  it  seems  to  have  been  the  costonii  that  at 
the  Passover  ^  the  Roman  Governor  released  to  the  Jewish  populace 
some  notorious  prisoner  who  lay  condemned  to  death.  A  very  signi- 
ficant custom  of  release  this,  for  which  they  now  began  to  clamour. 
It  may  have  been,  that  to  this  also  they  were  incited  by  the 
Sanhedrists  who  mingled  among  them.  For  if  the  stream  of  popular 
sympathy  might  be  diverted  to  Bar-Abbas,  the  doom  of  Jesus  would 
be  the  more  securely  fixed.  On  the  present  occasion  it  might  be  the 
more  e^sy  to  influence  the  people,  since  Bar-Abbas  belonged  to  that 


'  The  alterations  in  the  words  quoted 
are,  as  previously  explained,  a  'tar^ 
guming '  of  them. 

'  Most  Commentators,  however,  regard 
the  word  *  .Jeremy  *  as  a  lapse  of  memory, 
or  an  oversight  by  the  Evtingelist,  or  else 
as  a  very  early  error  of  transcription. 
Other  explanations  (more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory) may  be  seen  in  the  com- 
mentaries. jRiihl  (Alttest.  Cit.  p.  78), 
following  Valcksnar^  thinks  the  mistake 
aiose  from  confounding  Zpioi  (written 


abbreviated)  with  IjmovL    But  the  wbole 
question  is  of  no  real  impoftaiioe. 

*  According  to  the  better  reading  of 
St.  Mark  xv.  8  *  the  multitiide  waa  goii^ 
up.' 

*  How  can  they  who  regard  the 
Johannine  account  as  implybig  thai 
Christ  was  crudfied  on  the  ataniflC 
brfore  the  Passover,  explain  the  rnvda  ol 
Bt.  John,  *  Ye  have  a  custom,  that  IriwaU 
releaae  onto  you  one  mt  tko  AMHwr*/ 
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o1m8^  not   nnoonunon   at   the  time,  which,  under   the  coloarftble    OBAF* 
pretence  of  political  aipirations,  committed  robbery  and  other  crimee.      ^^^ 
But  these  movements  had  deeply  struck  root  in  popular  sympathy.   A         ' 
strange  name  and  figure,  Bar- Abbas.    That  could  scarcely  have  been 
his  real  name.    It  means  '  Son  of  the  Father.'  ^    Was  he  a  political 
Anti-Christ  ?    And  why,  if  there  had  not  been  some  conjunctioii 
between  them,  should  Pilate  have  proposed  the  alternative  of  Jesus 
or  Bar- Abbas,  and  not  rather  that  of  one  of  the  two  malefactors  who 
were  actually  crucified  with  Jesus  ? 

But  when  the  Governor,  hoping  to  enlist  some  popular  sympathy, 
put  this  alternative  to  them — nay,  urged  it,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  he  nor  yet  Herod  had  found  any  crime  in  Him,  and  would 
even  have  apposed  their  thirst  for  vengeance  by  oflbring  to  submit 
Jesus  to  the  cruel  punishment  of  scourging,  it  was  in  vain.  It  was 
BOW  that  PQate  sat  down  on  '  the  judgment  seat.'  But  ere  he  could 
proceed,  came  that  message  from  bis  wife  about  her  dream,  and  the 
warning  entreaty  to  have  nothing  to  do  *  with  that  righteous  man*' 
An  omen  such  as  a  dream,  and  an  appeal  connected  with  it,  especially 
in  the  circumstances  of  that  trial,  would  powerfully  impress  a  Roman. 
And  fi>r  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  the  appeal  to  popular  feeling 
on  behalf  of  Jesus  might  have  been  suocessfol.*  But  once  more  the  'st^uii 
Sanhedrists  prevailed.  Apparently,  all  who  had  been  followers  of 
Jesus  had  been  scattered.  None  of  them  seem  to  have  been  there ; 
and  if  one  or  another  feeble  voice  might  have  been  raised  for  Him, 
it  was  hushed  in  fear  of  the  Sanhedrists.  It  was  Bar-Abbas  for 
whom,  incited  by  the  priesthood,  the  populace  now  clamoured  with 
increasing  veh^nence.  To  the  question— half  bitter,  half  mocking 
-^what  they  wished  him  to  do  with  Him  Whom  their  own  leaders 
had  in  their  accusation  called  *■  King  of  the  Jews,'  surged  back,  louder 
and  louder,  the  terriUe  cry :  '  Crucify  him ! '  That  such  a  cry  should 
have  be^i  raised,  and  raised  by  Jews,  and  before  the  Boman,  and 
against  Jesus,  are  in  th^nselves  almost  inconceivable  fiacts,  to  which 
the  history  of  these  eighteen  centuries  has  made  terrible  echo.  In 
vain  Pilate  expostulated,  reasoned,  appealed.  Popular  frensy  only 
grew  as  it  was  opposed. 

AU  reasoning  having  foiled,  Pilate  had  recourse  to  one  more 
eocpedient,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
effective.^  When  a  Judge,  after  having  declared  the  innocence  of  ksi. 
the  iKiOQfledy  actually  rises  from  the  judgmentnaeat,  and  by  a  sym- 
bolie  aob  pmumnoss  the  execution  of  the  accused  a  judicial  muider, 
* ^JlMilJP'^  *  Jisns  B|ur-Abbas'  is  not  soffioisntly  atkssisd  to  be  siinplsii 
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BOOK     from  all  paiticipation  in  which  he  wishes  scdemnly  to  dear  himself^ 

y        sorely  no  jury  would  persist  in  demanding  sentence  of  death.    Bot 

*      '     '  in  the  present  instance  there  was  even  more.    Although  we  find 

allusions  to  some  such  custom  among  the  heathen,*  that  which  here 

took  place  was  an  essentially  Jewish  rite,  which  must  have  appealed 

the  more  forcibly  to  the  Jews  that  it  was  done  hy  Pilate.     And,  not 

only  the  rite,  but  the  very  words  were  Jewish.*    They  recall  not  merely 

the  rite  prescribed  in  Dent.  xzi.  6,  &c.,  to  mark  the  freedom  {rran 

guilt  of  the  elders  of  a  city  where  untracked  murder  had  been 

committed,  but  the  very  words  of  such  Old  Testament  expressions 

•In  the        as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  28,  and  Ps.  xxvi.  6,  Ixxiii.  13,*  and,  in  later  times, 

^  ^"'     in  Sus.  ver.  46.    The  Mishnah  bears  witness  that  this  rite  was  con- 


»Bot.iz.«  tinned.^  As  administering  justice  in  Israel,  Pilate  must  have  been 
aware  of  this  rite.'  It  does  not  affect  the  question,  whether  or  not 
a  judge  could,  especially  in  the  circumstances  recorded,  free  himself 
from  guilt.  Certainly,  he  could  not ;  but  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
a  Pilate  appears  so  utterly  unusual,  as,  indeed,  his  whole  bearing 
towards  Christ,  that  we  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  Jesus  had  made  upon  him.  All  the  more  terrible  would 
be  the  guilt  of  Jewish  resistance.  There  is  something  overayring 
in  Pilate's,  *  See  ye  to  it ' — a  reply  to  the  Sanhedriste'  *  See  thou  to 
it,'  to  Judas,  and  in  the  same  words.  It  almost  seems,  as  if  the  scene 
of  mutual  imputation  of  guilt  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  were  being  r&- 
enacted.  The  Mishnah  tells  us,  that,  after  the  solemn  washing  of 
hands  of  the  elders  and  their  disclaimer  of  guilt,  priests  responded 
with  this  prayer :  *  Forgive  it  to  Thy  people  Israel,  whom  Thou  hast 
redeemed,  0  Lord,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  upon  Thy  people 
Israel ! '  But  here,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  words,  came  back  that  deep, 
hoarse  cry :  *  His  Blood  be  upon  us,'  and — God  help  us ! — *  on  our 
children!'  Some  thirty  years  later,  and  on  that  veiy  spot,  was 
judgment  pronounced  against  some  of  the  best  in  Jerusalem;  and 
among  the  3,600  victims  of  the  Grovemor's  fury,  of  whom  not  a  few 
were  scourged  and  crucified  right  over  against  the  Prsetoriamy  were 

•/<M.  War      many  of  the  noblest  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem.^    A  few  years  more, 

and  hundreds  of  crosses  bore  Jewish  mangled  bodies  within  sight  of 

Jerusalem.     And  still  have  these  wanderers  seemed  to  bear,  from 

Century  to  century,  and  from  land  to  land,  that  burden  of  Uood ;  and 

still  does  it  seem  to  weigh  *  on  us  and  our  children.' 

>  See  the  quotations  in   WeUtein^  ad         *  The  Evangelist   put  what  he  aid 
loc.,  and  Nehe,  u.  s.  p.  104.  into  the  well-remembmd  Old  Tfffliamfitit 

'  iSmos  iarh  rov  ol/Iaros  is  a  Hebraism  »       words. 

010  'p}. 
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Tlie  Evangelists  have  passed  as  rapidly  as  possible  over  the  last     CHAP, 
■oenes  of  indignity  and  horror,  and  we  are  too  thankful  to  follow       XIV 
their  example.     Bar-Abbas  was  at  once  released.     Jesus  was  handed         '     " 
over  to  the  soldiery  to  be  scourged  and  crucified,  although  final  and 
formal  judgment  had  not  yet  been  pronounced.*     Indeed,  Pilate  •st.jui.f 
seems  to  have  hoped  that  the  horrors  of  the  scourging  might  still  fj^'!.... 
move  the  people  to  desist  from  the  ferocious  cry  for  the  Cross.**    For  J[,^^-,'"  "• 
the  same  reason  we  may  also  hope,  that  the  scourging  was  not  toi>o''i"if 
inflicted  with  the  same  ferocity  as  in  the  case  of  Christian  martyrs, 
when,  with  the  object  of  eliciting  the  incrimination  of  others,  or 
else  recantation,  the  scourge  of  leather  thongs  was  loaded  with  lead, 
or  armed  with  spikes  and  bones,  which  lacerated  back,  and  chest,  and 
face,  till  the  victim  sometimes  fell  down  before  the  judge  a  bleeding 
mass  of  torn  flesh.     But,  however  modified,  and  without  repeating 
the  harrowing  realism  of  a  Cicero,  scourging  was  the  terrible  intro- 
duction to  crucifixion — 'the  intermediate  death.'     Stripped  of  His 
dotheSi  His  hands  tied  and  back  bent,  the  Victim  would  be  bound 
to  a  column  or  stake,  in  front  of  the  Prsetorium.     The  scourging 
ended,   the   soldiery    would   hastily   cast    upon    Him    His    upper 
garments,  and  lead   Him  back  into  the  Prsdtorium.     Here  they 
called  the  whole  cohort  together,  and  the  silent,   faint   Sufierer 
became  the  object  of  their  ribald  jesting.     From  His  bleeding  Body 
they  tore  the  clothes,  and  in  mockery  arrayed  Him  in  scarlet  or 
purple.'     For  crown  they  wound  together  thorns,  and  for  sceptre 
they  placed  in  His  Hand  a  reed.    Then  alternately,  in  mock  procla- 
mation they  hailed  Him   King,  or  worshipped  Him  as  God,  and 
smote  Him  or  heaped  on  Him  other  indignities.' 

Such  a  spectacle  might  well  have  disarmed  enmity,  and  for  ever 
allayed  worldly  fears.  And  so  Pilate  had  hoped,  when,  at  his  bidding, 
Jesus  came  forth  from  the  Praetorium,  arrayed  as  a  mock-king,  and 

*  Hie  AiytNR,  or  short  woollen  militaiy  hostile  to  the  Jews  {Jot,  Ant  zix.  9.  1 ; 

ckMk,8cariei  or  purple  (the  two  colours  War  iL  12,  1.  2;    v.    II,  1— there  also 

are  often   confounded,  comp.    WettUin  derision  at  execution).    A  strange  illus- 

ad  loo.)»  ftuitmied  by  a  clasp  on  the  right  tration  of  the  scene  is  afforded  by  what 

shoulder.    It  was  also  worn  l^  Boman  happened  only  a  few  years  afterwards  at 

senerab,  and  sometimes  (in  more  costly  Alexandria,  when  the  people  in  derision 

form  and  material)  presented  to  foreign  of  King  Agrippa  I.,  arrayed  a  well-known 

king!.  maniac  (Karabas)  in  a  common  door- 

'  Ofi§9m   Blnndw   marks    in    this   a  mat,  put  a  papyrus  crown  on  his  head, 

notable  breach   of    military  discipline,  and  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and  saluted  him 

JMm  (Jesu  Ton  Nas.  iil.  2,  pp.  898,  ftc.)  <  Maris,'  lord  (Pkilo,  In  Flacc.  ed.  Man^, 

glTss  a  terziUy  graphic   and    realistic  ii  622 ;  Wetstein,  N.T.  i.  p.  688).    On  all 

aooonnt  of  tlie  whole  scene.   The  soldiers  the  classical  illustrations  and  corrobora- 

were,  as  morthr  in  tlie  proTinces,  chiefly  tions  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  every 

poiYlDoiali  —  m     this    case,    probably  detail,  the  reader  should  oonsult  TfVtit0j% 

Pyifayis.    Thflj  were  all  tlie  more  bitter^  adloa 


iSO  THE  OBOSS  AND  THE  GROWN. 

BOOK  ih6  Governor  preBonted  Him  to  the  populace  in  wotde  which  the 
▼  Church  has  ever  since  treasured :  '  Behold  the  Man  I '  Bnt,  so  far  from 
-  '  - '  appeasing)  the  sight  only  incited  to  fuiy  the  *  chief  priests '  and  their 
sabordinates.  This  Man  before  them  was  the  occasion;  that  on  this 
Paschal  Day  a  heathen  dared  in  Jerusalem  itself  insult  their  deepest 
feelings,  mock  their  most  cherished  Messianic  hopes!  'Cmo^!' 
*  Cracify ! '  resounded  from  all  sides.  Once  more  Pilate  appealed  to 
them,  when,  unwittingly  and  unwillingly,  it  elicited  this  from  the 
people,  that  Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

If  nothing  else,  what  light  it  casts  on  the  mode  in  which  Jesus 
had  borne  Himself  amidst  those  tortures  and  insults,  that  this  state- 
ment of  the  Jews  filled  Pilate  with  fear,  and  led  him  to  seek  again 
converse  with  Jesus  within  the  PrsBtorium.  The  impression  which 
had  been  made  at  the  first,  and  been  deepened  all  along,  had  now 
passed  into  the  terror  of  superstition.  His  first  question  to  Jesus 
was,  whence  He  was  ?  And  when,  as  was  most  fitting — since  he 
could  not  have  understood  it — Jesus  returned  no  answer,  the  feelings 
of  the  Roman  became  only  the  more  intense.  Would  He  not  speak; 
did  He  not  know  that  he  had  absolute  power  'to  release  or  to 
crucify'  Him?*  Nay,  not  absolute  power — all  power  came  firom 
above;  but  the  guilt  in  the  abuse  of  power  was  far  greater  on  the 
part  of  apostate  Israel  and  its  leaders,  who  knew  whence  power  came, 
and  to  Whom  they  were  responsible  for  its  exercise. 

So  spake  not  an  impostor ;  so  spake  not  an  ordinary  man — after 
such  sufferings  and  in  such  circumstances — to  one  who,  whencesoever 
derived,  had  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  Him.  And  Pilate  felt 
it — the  more  keenly,  for  his  cynicism  and  disbelief  of  all  that  was 
higher.  And  the  more  earnestly  did  he  now  seek  to  release  Him. 
But,  proportionately,  the  louder  and  fiercer  was  the  cry  of  the  Jews 
for  His  Blood,  till  they  threatened  to  implicate  in  the  chaige  of 
rebellion  against  Caesar  the  Governor  himself,  if  he  persisted  in 
unwonted  mercy. 

Such  danger  a  Pilate  would  never  encounter.  He  sat  down  once 
more  in  the  judgment-seat,  outside  the  Prastorium,  in  the  place 
called  '  Pavement,'  and,  from  its  outlook  over  the  City,  '  Gk^bbatha,'* 
'  the  rounded  height.'  So  solemn  is  the  transaction  that  the  Evan- 
gelist pauses  to  note  once  more  the  day — nay,  the  very  hour,  when 

I  This    \b    the   proper   order  of  the      to    be    rejected.      GMmth    (f\%i\   or 
wwdj.    TO  'rdeaee'hi  pat  firrt  to  induce      OabMha  means  « a  roooded  h^ht.^    ft 

T^^2^««   » iriu     %  /•*..•.  ...X      «»n»  also  as  the  name  ot  a  town  (Jec 
«  The  derivation  of  TFtfft«i;Atf(n^3n  3J)t      Xkaa.  69  h\ 
*baok  of  the  Temple,' is  on  evezy  gran&d        ^^        ^ 
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the  process  had  commenced.  It  had  been  the  Friday  in  Passover- 
week,^  and  between  six  and  seven  of  the  morning.'  And  at  the 
dose  Pilate  once  more  in  mockery  presented  to  them  Jesus :  '  Behold 
your  King !  "  Once  more  they  called  for  His  Crucifixion — and,  when 
again  challenged,  the  chief  priests  burst  into  the  cry,  which  pre- 
ceded Pilate's  final  sentence,  to  be  presently  executed:  ^We  have 
no  king  but  Osesar ! ' 

With  this  cry  Judaism  was,  in  the  person  of  its  representatives, 
guilty  of  denial  of  Qod,  of  blasphemy,  of  apostasy.  It  committed 
suicide ;  and,  ever  since,  has  its  dead  body  been  carried  in  show  from 
land  to  land,  and  from  century  to  century:  to  be  dead,  and  to 
remain  dead,  till  He  come  a  second  time.  Who  is  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life  I 


CHAP. 
XIV 


*  I  have  simply  rendered  the  wapaaxtvii 
row  vicrxa  by  ifriday  in  Passover-week. 
The  evidenoe  for  regarding  wapaemtHi, 
in  the  Qoepels,  as  the  terminm  teeknicut 
for  Friday,  has  been  often  set  forth.  See 
XbrAner,  D.  jad.  Pa^sahf.  pp.  47,  &a 

'The  hoar  T* about  the  sixth*)  could 
only  refer  to  wnen  the  process  was  taken 
in  hand. 

*  I  oueht  to  mention  that  the  verb 
iitdStffw  in  St  John  zix  18,  has  been 


taken  by  some  critics  in  the  transitive 
sense :  '  Pilate  .  .  .  brought  Jesus  forth 
and  seated  Him  in  the  judgment  seat,' 
implying  an  act  of  mock-homage  on  the 
part  of  Pilate  whtn,  in  presenting  to  the 
Jews  their  King,  he  plaioed  Him  on  tha 
judgment-seat.  Ingenious  as  the  sag- 
gestion  is,  and  in  some  measure  supportedf 
it  does  not  accord  with  the  wfadi*  tanov 
ol  the  uanativo. 
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•St.  John 


CHAPTER  XV. 
'crucified,  dsad,  and  bdbud/ 

(8t  Matt.  xxviL  81-43;  St.  Mark  zv.  20-32*;  St  Luke  zziiL  2S-M;  St.  John  ziz. 
16-24 ;  St.  Matt,  xxvui.  44 ;  St.  Mark  zv.  88» ;  St.  Luke  zziiL  89-43 ;  St  John 
xiz.  25-27;  St  Matt  xzvu.  45-56;  St  Mark  zv.  83-41;  St  Luke  zziiL  44-49; 
St  John  xiz.  28-30 ;  St  John  xix.  31-87 ;  St  Matt  zzviL  67-61 ;  St  Mark  u^ 
42-47 :  St.  Luke  zxiU.  50-56;  St  John  ziz.  38-42 ;  St.  Matt.  zzvlL  62-66.) 

It  matters  little  as  regards  their  guilt,  whether,  pressing  the  langoage 
of  St.  John,*  we  are  to  understand  that  I^late  delivered  Jesns  to  the 
Jews  to  be  crucified,  or,  as  we  rather  infer,  to  his  own  soldiers.    This 

six.  16         yg^QQ  the  common  practice,  and  it  accords  both  with  the  Governor's 

*▼«. «  former  taunt  to  the  Jews,**  and  with  the  after-notice  of  the  Synoptists. 
They,  to  whom  He  was  *  delivered,'  *  led  Him  away  to  be  emcified;' 
and  they  who  so  led  Him  forth  '  compelled '  the  Cyrenian  Simon  to 
bear  the  Gross.  We  can  scarcely  imagine,  that  the  Jews,  still  less 
the  Sanhedrists,  would  have  done  this.  But  whether  formally  or 
not,  the  terrible  crime  of  slaying,  with  wicked  hands,  their  Messiah- 
King  rests,  alas,  on  Israel. 

Once  more  was  He  unrobed  and  robed.  The  purple  robe  was  torn 
from  His  Wounded  Body,  the  crown  of  thorns  from  His  Bleeding 
Brow.  Arrayed  again  in  His  own,  now  blood-stained,  garments,  He  was 

•  St.  Hvk  led  forth  to  execution.  Only  about  two  hours  and  a  half  had  passed  ' 
since  the  time  that  He  had  first  stood  before  Pilate  (about  half-past 

« St.  John  six),<^  when  the  melancholy  procession  reached  Grolgotha  (at  nine 
o'clock  A.M.).  In  Rome  an  interval,  ordinarily  of  two  days,  inter- 
vened between  a  sentence  and  its  execution ;  but  the  rule  does  not 
seem  to  have  applied  to  the  provinces,^  if,  indeed,  in  this  case  the 
formal  rules  of  Roman  procedure  were  at  all  observed. 

The  terrible  preparations  were  soon  made:  the  hammer,  the 
nails,  the  Cross,  the  very  food  for  the  soldiers  who  were  to  watofa 
under  each  Cross.'    Four  soldiers  would  be  detailed  for  each  Cross, 

*  Tlie  evidence  is  collects  by  ^Tehe,      deed  the  whole  *  cohort,*  but  a  imud/nUmi 
a.  s.  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  167.  of  abont  120,  or  a  c&niwria  of  aboat  60 

*  Seim  BeemB  to  imagine  that,  not  in-      men,aooompanled  thniimncitfil    ButoC 
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tbe  whole  being  under  the  command  of  a  centurion.  As  always,  the  CHAP. 
Crofls  was  borne  to  the  execution  by  Him  Who  was  to  suffer  on  it —  XV 
perhaps  His  Arms  bound  to  it  with  cords.  But  there  is  happily  no  ^"-  ' 
evidence — rather,  every  indication  to  the  contrary — that,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  the  neck  of  the  Sufferer  was  fastened  within  the 
paiiindurnj  two  horizontal  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  at  the  end,  to 
which  the  hands  were  bound.  Ordinarily,  the  procession  was  headed 
by  the  centurion,'  or  rather,  preceded  by  one  who  proclaimed  the 
nature  of  the  crime,'  and  carried  a  white,  wooden  board,  on  which  it 
was  written.  Commonly,  also,  it  took  the  longest  road  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  through  the  most  crowded  streets,  so  as  to  attract 
most  public  attention.  But  we  would  suggest,  that  alike  this 
long  circuit  and  the  proclamation  of  the  herald  were,  in  the  present 
instance,  dispensed  with.  They  are  not  hinted  at  in  the  text,  and 
seem  incongruous  to  the  festive  season,  and  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  history. 

Discarding  all  later  legendary  embellishments,'  as  only  disturbing, 
we  shall  try  to  realise  the  scene  as  described  in  the  Gospels.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  centurion,  whether  or  not  attended  by  one  who 
bore  the  board  with  the  inscription,  or  only  surrounded  by  the  four 
fKddiers,  of  whom  one  might  carry  this  tablet,  Jesus  came  forth 
bearing  His  Cross.  He  was  followed  by  two  malefactors — *  robbers ' 
— probably  of  the  class  then  so  numerous,  that  covered  its  crimes 
by  pretensions  of  political  motives.  These  two,  also,  would  bear 
each  his  cross,  and  probably  be  attended  each  by  four  soldiers. 
Crucifixion  was  not  a  Jewish  mode  of  punishment,  although  the 
Maccabee  Eling  Jannseus  had  so  far  forgotten  the  claims  of  both 
humanity  and  religion  as  on  one  occasion  to  crucify  not  less  than  800 
persons  in  Jerusalem  itself.*  But  even  Herod,  with  all  his  cruelty,  did  •/««.  abi. 
not  resort  to  this  mode  of  execution.  Nor  was  it  employed  by  the  wuL'4,i 
Romans  till  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  when,  with  the  fast  increasing 
cruelty  of  punishments,  it  became  fearfully  common  in  the  provinces. 
Especially  does  it  seem  to  characterise  the  domination  of  Rome  in 
Judaea  under  every  Gh)vemor.     During  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem 

this  theie  is  not  evidence,  and  aU  indica-  redaction  of  the  Mishnah,  been  deprived 
tlons  lead  to  a  contiazy  inference.  of  the  power  of  life  and  death,  sach 
'  Tradition  calla  him  Longinns.  descriptions  read  very  like  ideal  arrange- 
*  This  was  the  Jewish  practice  also  ments.  But  the  practice  seems  also  to 
(Sanb.  vL  2).  At  the  same  time  it  mast  have  been  Roman  (*  per  praEHX)nem  pro- 
be zemembmd,  that  this  was  chiefly  to  nonciati  *). 

eUdt  testimony  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  '  Such  as  concerning  Veronica  and  the 

when    the   ezecntion  would  be  imme-  bearing  of  the  Viigit^- Mother  (Acta  Pili^, 

dialdy  anested;  and  also  that,  as  the  vii.  z. ;  Mors  Pilmti  [TischeDdorf)  4S3). 
teUiediin  had,  lor  oentnries  before  the 
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handredfl  of  crosses  daily  arose,  till  then  seemed  not  eaflBdent  room 
nor  wood  for  them,  and  the  soldiery  diyersifled  their  horrible  amiii^ 
'  nieut  by  new  modes  of  crucifixion.  So  did  the  Jewish  appeal  to 
Borne  for  the  Cruciiixion  of  Israel's  King  oome  back  in  hondredfdd 
echoes.  But,  better  than  such  retribution,  the  Croea  of  the  God- 
Man  hath  put  an  end  to  the  punishment  of  the  cross,  and  instead, 
made  the  Cross  the  symbol  of  humanity,  civilisation,  progress,  peace, 
and  love. 

As  mostly  all  abominations  of  the  ancient  world,  whether  in 
religion  or  life,  crucifixion  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  although  Boms 
adopted,  and  improved  on  it.  The  modes  of  execution  among  the 
Jews  were :  strangulation,  beheading,  burning,  and  stoning.  In  all 
ordinary  circumstances  the  Babbis  were  most  reluctant  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death.     This  appears  even  from  the  injunction  that  the 

with  ap.     Judges  were  to  fast  on  the  day  of  such  a  sentence.*    Indeed,  two  of 

ler.  xix.2«,  the  leading  Rabbis  record  it,  that  no  such  sentence  would  ever  havs 
beon  pronounced  in  a  Sanhedrin  of  which  they  had  been  members. 
The  indignity  of  hanging — and  this  only  after  the  criminal  had  been 
otherwifjc  executed— was  reserved  for  the  crimes  of  idolatiy  and 

Sub.  Tt  4  blasphemy.^  The  place  where  criminals  were  stoned  (Beth  haSeqilak) 
was  on  an  elevation  about  eleven  feet  high,  from  whence  the  criminal 
was  thrown  down  by  the  first  witness.  If  he  had  not  died  by  the  fall, 
the  second  witness  would  throw  a  large  stone  on  his  heart  ae  he  lay. 
If  not  yet  lifeless,  the  whole  people  would  stone  him.'  At  a  distance 
of  six  feet  from  the  place  of  execution  the  criminal  was  undressed, 

suih.Ti.8,  only  the  covering  absolutely  necessary  for  decency  being  left.*  ^  In 
the  case  of  Jesus  we  have  reasqn  to  think  that,  while  the  mode  of 
punishment  to  which  He  was  subjected  was  un-Jewish,  every  oon-^ 
cession  would  be  made  to  Jewish  custom,  and  hence  we  thankfhlly 
believe  that  on  the  Cross  He  was  spared  the  indignity  of  exposnro. 
Such  would  have  been  truly  un-Jewish.' 

Three  kinds  of  Cross  were  in  use :  the  S0'<^ed  St.  Andrew's  Cross 
(  X ,  the  Orux  deciiesata)^  the  Cross  in  the  form  of  a  T  (Ofuao  coiw 
iniesa)^  and  the  ordinary  Latin  Cross  (  + ,  Crux  immi$Bd),  We  believe 
that  Jesus   bore  the  last  of  these.      This  would  also  most  readily 


*  This  explains  bow  *  the  witDcsses '  at 
the  stoning  of  St.  Htephen  laid  down 
their  garments  at  the  feet  of  Panl. 

'  This  opinion,  however,  was  not  shared 
bj  the  majority  of  Rabbis.  But,  as 
already  stated,  all  those  notices  are 
father  ideal  than  real. 

*  Aoooxding  to  the  Kabbis,  when  we  read 


in  Scriptore  generally  of  the  punishment 
of  death,  this  refers  to  the  iigfatett,  or 
strangulation  (Sanh.  6S  b}.  Another  mods 
of  execution  reads  like  something  bsi 
tween  immuring  alive  and  starvation 
(Sanh.  81  &)— something  like  the  manner 
in  which  in  the  Middle  AgM  people 
starred  to  deattu 
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admit  of  affixing  the  board  with  the  threefold  inscription^  which  we     CHAP, 
know  His  Cross  bore.     Besides,  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who       XV 
lived  nearest  the  time  (Justin  Martyr^  IrenoeuSj  and  others),  and  who,   '~    '      ' 
alas !  had  only  too  much  occasion  to  learn  what  crucifixion  meant,  is 
in   favour   of  this  view.     This  Cross,  as  St.  John  expressly  states, 
Jeeos  Himself  bore  at  the  outset.     And  so  the  procession  moved  on 
towards  Gh)lgotha«     Not  only  the  location,  but  even  the  name  of  that 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  every  Christian  heart,  is  matter  of  con- 
troverqr*     The  name  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  skulls  which 
lay  about,  since  such  exposure  would  have  been  unlawful,  and  hence 
must  have  been  due  to  the  skull-'like  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
place.     Accordingly,  the  name  is  commonly  explained  as  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Aramaean  Chilgalta^  or  the   Hebrew  Gulgoleih,   which 
means  a  skull. 

Such  a  description  would  fully  correspond,  not  only  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative,  but  to  the  appearance  of  the  place  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  represents  Golgotha.  We  cannot  here  explain  the 
various  reasons  for  which  the  traditional  site  must  be  abandoned.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Golgotha  was  '  outside  the  gate,'  ^  and  ^  near  the  City.'  ^  u  *  ' 
In  all  likelihood  it  was  the  usual  place  of  execution.  Lastly,  we  know  ^^^ 
thi^  it  was  situated  near  gardens,  where  there  were  tombs,  and  close 
to  the  highway.  The  three  last  conditions  point  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  third  wall,  which  after- 
wardi  surrounded  Jerusalem,  was  not  built  till  several  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  The  new  suburb  of  Bezetha  extended  at  that  time  out- 
side the  second  wall.  Here  the  great  highway  passed  northwards ; 
dose  by,  were  villas  and  gardens  ;  and  here  also  rockhewn  sepulchres 
have  been  discovered,  which  date  from  that  period.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  present  Damascus  Gate  in  the  north  of  the  city  seems,  in 
most  ancient  tradition,  to  have  borne  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
because  the  I^to-Martyr  was  believed  to  have  passed  through  it  to 
bis  stoning.  Close  by,  then,  must  have  been  the  place  of  execution. 
And  at  least  one  Jewish  tradition  fixes  upon  this  very  spot,  close  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  ancient  ^  place 
of  stoning '  (Beth  haSeqilah).  And  the  description  of  the  locality 
answers  all  requirements.  It  is  a  weird,  dreary  place,  two  or  three 
minutes  aside  from  the  high  road,  with  a  high,  rounded,  skull-like 
rooky  plateau,  and  a  sudden  depression  or  hollow  beneath,  as  if  the 
jaws  of  that  skull  had  opened.  Whether  or  not  the  '  tomb  of  the 
Herodian  period  in  the  rocky  knoll  to  the  west  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto  * 
wai  the  moat  sacred  spot  upon  earth -^ the  'Sepulchre  in  the 
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Garden/  we  dare  not  positively  assert,  though  eyery   probabilil^ 
attaches  to  it.^ 

Thither,  then,  did  that  melancholy  procession  wind,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  that  Friday  in  Passover  week.  Ftchu 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Herod  it  descended,  and  probably  passed 
through  the  gate  in  the  first  wall,  and  so  into  the  bosy  quarter  d 
Acra.  As  it  proceeded,  the  numbers  who  followed  from  the  Temple, 
from  the  den»e  business-quarter  through  which  it  moved,  increased. 
Shops,  bazaars,  and  markets  were,  indeed,  dosed  on  the  holy  feast-day. 
But  quite  a  crowd  of  people  would  come  out  to  line  the  streets  and 
to  follow  ;  and,  especially,  women,  leaving  tb.eir  festive  preparations, 
raised  loud  laments,  not  in  spiritual  recognition  of  Christ's  claims;  bat 
Lake  in  pity  and  sympathy.^'  And  who  could  have  looked  unmoved  on 
such  a  spectacle,  unless  fanatical  hatred  had  burnt  out  of  his  bosom 
all  that  was  human  ?  Since  the  Paschal  Supper  Jesus  had  not  tasted 
either  food  or  drink.  After  the  deep  emotion  of  that  Feast,  with 
all  of  holiest  institution  which  it  included ;  after  the  anticipated  be- 
trayal of  Judas,  and  after  the  farewell  to  His  disciples.  He  had  passed 
into  Gethsemane.  There  for  hours,  alone — since  His  nearest  diBr 
ciples  could  not  watch  with  Him  even  one  hour — ^the  deep  waters  had 
rolled  up  to  His  soul.  He  had  drunk  of  them,  immersed,  almost 
perished  in  them.  There  had  He  agonised  in  mortal  conflict,  till  the 
great  drops  of  blood  forced  themselves  on  His  Brow.  There  had  He 
been  delivered  up,  while  they  all  had  fled.  To  Annas,  to  Caiaphas, 
to  Pilate,  to  Herod,  and  again  to  Pilate ;  from  indignity  to  indignity, 
from  torture  to  torture,  had  He  been  hurried  all  that  livelong  night, 
all  that  morning.  All  throughout  He  had  borne  Himself  with  a 
Divine  Majesty,  which  had  awakened  alike  the  deeper  feelings  of 
Pilate  and  the  infuriated  hatred  of  the  Jews.  But  if  His  Divinity 
gave  its  true  meaning  to  His  Humanity,  that  Humanity  gave  its 
true  meaning  to  His  voluntary  Sacrifice.  So  far,  then,  fixmi  seeking 
to  hide  its  manifestations,  the  Evangelists,  not  indeed  needlessly 
but  unhesitatingly,  put  them   forward.'      Unrefreshed  by  food  or 

>  This  view  was  first  propounded  by  Jorasalem. 

Tkenifts,  and  afterwards  advocated  by  *  I    cannot    oonceiva  any   snflSdent 

Furrer  (Wander,  d.  Paliist,  pp.  70,  &c.),  ground,  why  Keim  should  disaj  the  hi»- 

but  afterwards  given  up  by  him.    As  to  torical  character  of  this  trait.    8nrdy,oo 

the  locality,  comp.  *  Quart.  Statement  of  Keim*$  own  principles,  the  oiroomstaaoei 

Pal.  Explor.  Fund/  Oct.  1881,  pp.  317-31 9 ;  that  only  St.  Luke  records  it,  would  not 

Conder's  *  Handbook  to  the  Bible,'  pp.  355,  warrant   this   inference.    On  die  other 

856,  and  for  the  description  of  Jeremiah's  liand,  it  may  be  characterised  as  periiui 

Grotto,  Bardeker-S(Knnf  u.  s.  p.  126.    Of  one  of  the  most  natozal  inddenta  India 

course,  proof  is  in  the  nature  of  things  narrative. 

impossible  :  yet   to  me  this  seems  tlio  '  I  can  only  aocoont  for  it  1^  the  pn^ 

most  ^urcd    and   precious   locality  in  jadices  of  party  feeling,  thiit  one  of 
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deep,  after  the  terrible  events  of  that  night  and  morning,  while  His     CHAP, 
pallid  Face  bore  the  blood-marks  firom  the  crown  of  thorns,  His       XY 
mangled  Body  was  nnable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  Cross.     No  '      •"*" 
wonder  the  pity  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem  was  stirred.     Bat  ours 
IB  not  pity,  it  is  worship  at  the  sight.     For,  underlying  His  Human 
Weakness  was  the  Divine  Strength  which  led  Him  to  this  voluntary 
■elf-surrender  and  self-ezinanition.     It  was  the  Divine  strength  of 
His  pity  and  love  which  issued  in  His  Human  weakness. 

Up  to  that  last  Gkte  which  led  irom  the  '  Suburb '  towards  the 
place  of  execution  did  Jesus  bear  His  Cross.    Then,  as  we  infer.  His 
strength  gave  way  under  it.     A  man  was  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction,  one  firom  that  large  colony  of  Jews  which,  as  we  know,  had 
settled  in  Cyrene.^    He  would  be  specially  noticed ;  for,  few  would  at 
that  hour,  on  the  festive  day,  come  '  out  of  the  country,' '  although 
such  was  not  contrary  to  the  Law.     So  much  has  been  made  of  this, 
that  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  known  that  travelling,  which  was  forbid- 
den on  Sabbaths,  was  not  prohibited  on  feast-days.'  Besides,  the  place 
whence  he  came— perhaps  his  home— might  have  been  within  the 
ecclesiastical  boundary  of  Jerusalem.     At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have 
been  well  known,  at  least  afterwards,  in  the  Church — and  his  sons 
Alexander  and  Bufus  even  better  than  he.*    Thus  much  only  can  ^^^'^*^ 
we  say  with  certainty ;  to  identify  them  with  persons  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  be 
matter  of  speculation.^     But  we  can  scarcely  repress  the  thought 
that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  had  not  before  that  day  been  a  disciple ; 
had  only  learned  to  foUow  Christ,  when,  on  that  day,  as  he  came  in 
by  the  Gate,  the  soldiery  laid  hold  on  him,  and  against  his  will 
forced  him  to  bear  the  Cross  after  Christ.     Yet  another  indication 
of  the  need  of  such  help  comes  to  us  firom  St.  Mark,^  who  uses  an  *rw.n 
expression  *  which  conveys,  though  not  necessarily  that  the  Saviour 
had  to  be  borne,  yet  that  He  had  to  be  supported  to  Golgotha  firom 
the  place  where  tiiey  met  Simon. 

Here,  where,  if  the  Saviour  did  not  actually  sink  under  His 

ine  and  ijmpatheUc  tact  as  JMm  ahoald  would  scaroely  retnm  from  labour  in  the 

00  atnngdj  ha^e  missed  this,  and  im-  field  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  (BU 

|mted«  tBgidbiHj  to  St.  John,  a  desire  of  Mark  xv.  26). 

obscuring  tlie  element  of  weakness  and  *  This  is  shown  in  Tosaph.  to  Chag. 


(v.  s.  p.  401).  17   b,  and   admitted    by    all    Babbinio 

*  See  TOLL  pp.  68,  68, 119.  writera  (SeeJ7«>/«Pu>fiii,Abh.^d.Peiitak 

•  CmMaiij  mi  'from  the  field.'   The  Gee.  p.  66.) 

«%taMl»  11  ii  now  generally  admitted,  «  Acts  xiiL  1 ;  Bom.  xrl  ISL 

tiUi^  and,  as  Wieiekr  •  f^ovviK 
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BOOK     bardeiiy  it  yet  required  to  be  transferred  to  tihe  OyFeniui,  while  HnD" 

V        self  henceforth  needed  bodily  support,  we  place  the  next  inoident  is 

^'^J.       this  history.'    While  the  Cross  was  laid  on  the  nnwilling  Simon, 

xziiLS7-si    the  women  who  had  followed  with  the  populace  closed  aroand  tlie 

•ijoFecwS*  Sufferer,  raising  their  lamentations.^  At  His  Entrance  into  Jerusalem,^ 

Jesus  had  wept  over  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  as  He  left  it  for 

the  last  time,  they  wept  over  Him.      But  hr  difierant  were  As 

reasons  for  His  tears  from  theirs  of  mere  pity.     And,  if  proof  were 

required  of  His  Divine  strength,  even  in  the  utmost  depth  cl  Hia 

Human  weakness — how,  conquered,  He  was  Conqueror^— it  wonU 

surely  be  found  in  the  words  in  which  He  bade  them  tnm  their 

thoughts  of  pity  where  pity  would  be  called  for,  even  to  themselvtt 

and  their  children  in  the  near  judgment  upon  Jeruialem.     The  tim^ 

•  Hot.iz.u   would  come,  when  the  Old  Testament  corse  of  barrenness^  would  be* 

coveted  as  a  blessing.  To  show  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  lament 
of  Jesus,  it  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  harrowing  details  recorded 
« Warri.  }yy  Josejjhus,^  when  a  frenzied  mother  roasted  her  own  child,  and  it 
the  mockery  of  desperateness  reserved  the  half  of  the  horrible  mesl 
for  those  murderers  who  daily  broke  in  upon  her  to  rob  her  of  what 
scanty  food  had  been  left  her;  nor  yet  other  of  those  incident!, 
too  revolting  for  needless  repetition,  which  the  historian  of  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem  chronicles.  But  how  often,  these  many  centuries. 
must  Israel's  women  have  felt  that  terrible  longing  for  childlessnen 
and  how  often  must  the  prayer  of  despair  for  the  quick  death  of  M< 

•  Hot.  z.  8      ing  mountains  and  burjring  hills  rather  than  prolonged  torture  *  havr 

risen  to  the  lips  of  Israel's  sufferers !  And  yet,  even  so,  these  wordi 
«EeT.Ttio  were  also  prophetic  of  a  still  more  terrible  future! '  For,  if  IstmI 
had  put  such  flame  to  its  '  green  tree,'  how  terribly  would  the  Divim 
judgment  bum  among  the  dry  wood  of  an  apostate  and  rebeUiom 
people,  that  had  so  delivered  up  its  Divine  King,  and  pronounoM 
sentence  upon  itself  by  pronouncing  it  upon  Him ! 

And  yet  natural,  and,  in  some  respects,  genuine,  as  were  the  tean 
of  '  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,'  mere  sympathy  with  Christ  almoik 
involves  guilt,  since  it  implies  a  view  of  Him  which  is  essentially  the 
opposite  of  that  which  His  claims  demand.  These  tears  were  tlw 
emblem  of  that  modem  sentiment  about  the  Christ  whioh|  in  ill 
efiusiveness,  offers  insult  rather  than  homage,  and  implies  xtgectiae 
rather  than  acknowledgment  of  Him.     We  shrink  with  honor  fitn 

*  iK6irrovro  ical  iOpiivovp  aMv»  Ggrhard      its  9pf|veiy  est  oriB  et  OOoloniia  (AhmI 
remarks  :    '  ut    xSirrtviku   sive  plangere      ad  fletom  at  voosm  flsUlSQlJb 
est  manaum  (^Bengel :  pertinet  ad  gastiu). 
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the  assumption  of  a  higher  standpoint,  implied  in  so  much  of  the  OHAP. 
modem  so-called  criticism  about  the  Christ.  But  even  beyond  this,  all  XT 
mere  sentimentalism  is  here  the  outcome  of  unconsciousness  of  our 
real  condition.  When  a  sense  of  sin  has  been  awakened  in  us,  we 
shall  mourn,  not  for  what  Christ  has  suffered,  but  for  what  He  suffered 
for  us.  The  eflfusireness  of  mere  sentiment  is  impertinence  or  folly : 
impertinence,  if  He  was  the  Son  of  God ;  folly,  if  He  was  merely 
Man.  And,  even  from  quite  another  point  of  view,  there  is  here  a 
lesson  to  learn.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Romanism  ever  to  present 
the  Christ  in  His  Human  weakness.  It  is  that  of  an  extreme  section 
<m  the  opposite  side,  to  view  Him  only  in  His  Divinity.  Be  it  ours 
ever  to  keep  before  us,  and  to  worship  as  we  remember  it,  that  the 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  God-Man. 

It  was  nine  of  the  clock  when  the  melancholy  procession  reached 
Golgotha,  and  the  yet  more  melancholy  preparations  for  the  Crucifixion 
commenced.  Avowedly,  the  punishment  was  invented  to  make  death 
as  painful  and  as  lingering  as  the  power  of  human  endurance.  First,  the 
upright  wood  was  planted  in  the  ground.  It  was  not  high,  and  pro- 
bably the  Feet  of  the  Su0erer  were  not  above  one  or  two  feet  firom  the 
ground.  Thus  could  the  communication  described  in  the  Gospels  take 
place  between  Him  and  others  ;  thus,  also,  might  His  Sacred  Lips  be 
moistened  with  the  sponge  attached  to  a  short  stalk  of  hyssop.  Next, 
the  transverse  wood  (antenna)  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
SoflTerer  laid  on  it,  when  His  Arms  were  extended,  drawn  up,  and 
bomnd  to  it.  Then  (this  not  in  Egypt,  but  in  Carthage  and  in  Rome) 
a  strong,  sharp  nail  was  driven,  first  into  the  Right,  then  into  the 
Left  Hand  (the  davi  trabales).  Next,  the  Sufierer  was  drawn  up  by 
means  of  ropes,  perhaps  ladders ;  ^  the  transverse  either  bound  or  nailed 
to  the  upright,  and  a  rest  or  support  for  th^  Body  (thecomti  or  sedile) 
fisstened  on  it.  Lastly,  the  Feet  were  extended,  and  either  one  nai] 
hammered  into  each,  or  a  larger  piece  of  iron  through  the  two.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  the  indignity  of  exposure  was 
not  offered  at  such  a  Jewish  execution.  And  so  might  the  crucified 
hang  for  hours,  even  days,  in  the  unutterable  anguish  of  suffering,  till 
conscioasness  at  last  failed. 

It  was  a  merciful  Jevrish  practice  to  give  to  those  led  to  execution 
a  draught  of  strong  wine  mixed  with  myrrh,  so  as  to  deaden  con- 

I  BbI  JMe  denies  the  use  of  Isdden,  up  to  it,  and,  only  after  that,  the  nails 

aadyingeaenil,  tries  to  prove  by  nmnerotui  fastened  into  His  Arms  and  Feet.  Strange 

q^otsttoasthslthswhols  Grasi  was  first  though  it  muy  seem,  the  question  cannol 

^—   fld  Oa  Ite  mMmm  lifted  beabeoiutely  '    -  *      ^ 

>>  ■■■**■ 
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BcioasnesB.*  This  charitable  office  was  performed  at  the  coat  of,  if 
not  by,  an  association  of  women  in  Jemsalem.^  That  draught  wis 
offered  to  Jesus  when  He  reached  Grolgotha.'  But  having  tasted  it, 
and  ascertained  its  character  and  object,  He  would  not  drink  it.  It 
was  like  His  former  refusal  of  the  pity  of  the  ^  daughters  of  Jeni- 
salem.'  No  man  could  take  His  Life  from  Him ;  He  had  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  to  take  it  up  again.  Nor  would  He  here  yield  to  the 
ordinary  weakness  of  our  human  nature ;  nor  suflbr  and  die  as  if  it 
had  been  a  necessity,  not  a  voluntary  self-surrender.  He  would  mert 
Death,  even  in  his  sternest  and  fiercest  mood,  and  conquer  by  sab- 
mitting  to  the  full.  A  lesson  this  also,  though  one  diflScult|  to  the 
Christian  sufferer. 

And  so  was  He  nailed  to  His  Cross,  which  was  placed  between, 
probably  somewhat  higher  than,  those  of  the  two  male&ctors  craci- 
fied  with  Him.'  One  thing  only  still  remained :  to  affix  to  His  Cross 
the  so-called  '  title '  (titulua),  on  which  was  inscribed  the  charge  on 
which  He  had  been  condemned.  As  already  stated,  it  was  customaiy 
to  carry  this  board  before  the  prisoner,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  any  exception  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  it  seems  implied  in 
the  circumstance,  that  the  '  title '  had  evidently  been  drawn  up  under 
the  direction  of  Pilate.  It  was — as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  yet  most  significantly ' — trilingual :  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  An- 
msean.  We  imagine,  that  it  was  written  in  that  order,^  and  that  the 
words  were  those  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  (excepting  St.  Luke,* 
who  seems  to  give  a  modification  of  the  original,  or  AramsBan,  text). 
The  inscription  given  by  St.  Matthew  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
which  Eusebius  ^  records  as  the  Latin  tiiultu  on  the  cross  of  one  of 
the  early  martyrs.  We  therefore  conclude,  that  it  repreaents  the 
Latin  words.  Again,  it  seems  only  natural,  that  the  fuUest,  and  to 
the  Jews  most  offensive,  description  should  have  been  in  ATHmffiftfi 


>  The  two  alleged  discrepancies,  be- 
tween St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  though, 
even  if  they  did  exist,  scarcely  worth 
mention,  may  be  thus  explained:  1.  If 
St.  Matthew  wrote  *  vinegar'  (although 
the  best  MSS.  read  *  wine'),  he,  no  doubt, 
so  translated  literally  the  word  ChomeU 
( j^^PlV  which,  though  literally  « vinegar,' 

refers  to  an  inferior  kind  of  wine  which 
was  often  mixed  (comp.  Pes.  42  h).  2. 
If  our  Greek  text  of  St.  Matthew  speaks  of 
*  wormwood '  (as  in  tlie  LXX.)— not  *gall' 
— and  St.  Mark  of  myrrh,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  both  may  have  been  regarded 
as  stupefying,  perhaps  both  used,  and  that 
Doaublj  the  mistake  may  have  n^isen 


from  the  similarity  of  the  words  and 
their     writing  —  LM^nmh^     *  myrrh,' 

Laanaht  *  wormwood '— whoi  rui3^  nu^ 

have  passed  into  ruvS— the  13  into  y. 

'  App,  voL  yL  p.  S38,  xeoaUa  the  est 
cution  of  Savonarola  between  At 
Bilvestro  and  Fia  Domenioo,  and  tlii 
taunt  of  his  enemies :  *Now,  brother  I  * 

•  Professor  WesieeU  beantifally  n- 
marks:  These  three  langoageegatherad of 
the  result  of  the  reUgioua,  the  aocial,  tin 
intellectual  prepaiation  for  Ohxiflt»andiB 
each  witness  was  given  to  Hit  offioa 

•  See  next  page,  note  1. 

•  The  better  reeding  tbara  fa.  I  ihfOA 
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which  all  could  read.    Very  significantly  this  is  given  by  St.  John.     CHAP. 
It  follows^  that  the  inscription  given  by  St.  Mark  most  represent  that       XV 
in  Greek.     Although  mnch  less  comprehensive,  it  had  the  same  number  ^''''~''' 
of  words,  and  precisely  the  same  number  of  letters,  as  that  in  Aramasan, 
given  by  St.  John.' 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  Sanhedrists  had  heard  from  some  one, 
who  had  watched  the  procession  on  its  way  to  Golgotha,  of  the  in- 
scription which  Pilate  had  written  on  the  '  titulus ' — partly  to  avenge 
himself  on,  and  partly  to  deride,  the  Jews.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  asked  Pilate  to  take  it  down  after  it  had  been  affixed  to 
the  Cross ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible,  that  they  would  have  waited 
outside  the  PrsBtorium  till  the  melancholy  procession  commenced  its 
march.  We  suppose  that,  after  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  the 
Sanhedrists  had  gone  from  the  Prsetorium  into  the  Temple,  to  take 
part  in  its  services.  When  informed  of  the  ofiensive  tablet,  they 
hastened  once  more  to  the  Prastorium,  to  induce  Pilato  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  put  up.  This  explains  the  inversion  in  the  order  of  the  account 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,*  or  rather,  its  location  in  that  narrative  in  •at  John 
immediate  connection  with  the  notice,  that  the  Sanhedrists  were  '^'^'^ 
afraid  the  Jews  who  passed  by  might  be  influenced  by  the  inscrip- 
tion. We  imagine,  that  the  Sanhedrists  had  originally  no  intention 
of  doing  anything  so  un-Jewish  as  not  only  to  gaze  at  the  sufierings 
of  the  Crucified,  but  to  even  deride  Him  in  His  Agony — that,  in  fact, 
ihey  had  not  intended  going  to  Golgotha  at  all.  But  when  they 
found  that  Pilate  would  not  yield  to  their  remonstrances,  some  of  them 
hastened  to  the  place  of  Crucifixion,  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd, 
sought  to  incite  their  jeers,  so  as  to  prevent  any  deeper  impression  ' 
which  the  significant  words  of  the  inscription  might  have  pro- 
duced.' 

Before  nailing  Him  to  the  Cross,  the  soldiers  parted  among  them 
the  poor  woridly  inheritance  of  His  raiment.^     On  this  point  there  are 


>  Pnbably  it  woold  read  Jnku  kan- 

-«r  due  n»n  pw^— vi^nn  K?^). 

Both  hmre  four  words  and,  in  all, 
twenty  ktten.  The  Latin  insorfption  (St. 
Katthew)  woold  be,  Bie  eit  Jenu  Bex 
Jmdm$rum  Ato  words  and  twenty-two 
letten.  It  will  be  seen  bow  each  would 
flU  a  1^  of  aboot  the  same  length.  The 
notioe  of  tlie  thxee  languages  in  St 
Lake  is  apurkma.  We  retain  the  terntui 
U  BL  Jbfan  six.  19»  as  in  any 
wUka^  tbat  Pilate 


wonld  have  placed  the  Latin  in  the 
middle  and  not  at  the  top.  The  Aia- 
nuean  wonld  stand  last. 

*  Comp.  here  the  acooont  of  St. 
Matt.  (xxviL  39-43)  and  of  the  other 
Synoptists. 

*  Thus,  the  notice  in  St.  John  xiz.  21, 
2S,  would  be  parenthetic,  chii>nologically 
belonging  to  an  earlier  part,  and  initerted 
here  for  the  sake  of  historical  connec- 
tion. 

*  It  is  generally  stated,  that  this  was 
the  common  Roman  custom.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  eTideDoe,aiid  In  later  times 
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Blight  seeming  differences  *  l)etween  the  notices  of  the  Synoptifts  and 
the  more  detailed  account  of  the  Fourth  Oospel.  Such  differences,  if 
real,  wDuld  afford  only  fresh  evidence  of  the  general  trust worthineei 
of  the  narrative.  For,  we  bear  in  mind  that,  of  all  the  disciples, 
onlv  St.  John  witnt\ssed  the  last  scenes,  and  that  therefore  the  other 
accounts  of  it  circulating  in  the  early  Church  must  have  been  derived, 
so  to  s[)eak,  from  second  sources.  This  explains,  why  perhaps  the 
largest  number  of  seeming  discrepancies  in  tlie  Gh)spel8  occurs  in  the 
narrative  of  tlie  closing  liourH  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  how,  contrazy 
to  wliat  otherwise  we  might  have  expected,  the  most  detailed  as  well 
as  pn  else  account  of  them  comes  to  us  from  St.  John.  In  the  present 
instance  these  slight  seeming  differences  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner.  Tliere  was,  as  St.  John  states,  first  a  division  into 
four  parts — one  to  each  of  the  soldiers — of  such  garments  of  the 
Lord  as  were  of  nearly  the  same  value.  The  head-gear,  the  outer 
cloak-like  garment,  the  girdle,  and  the  sandals,  would  differ  little  in 
cost.  But  the  question,  which  of  them  was  to  belong  to  each  of  the 
soldit^rs,  would  naturally  be  decided,  as  the  Synoptists  inform  us,  by  lot. 
But,  Ix^nides  these  four  articles  of  dress,  there  was  the  seamier 
woven  inner  garment,^  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and  for  which, 
as  it  could  not  be  partitioned  without  being  destroyed,  they  would 
specially  cast  lots  *  (as  St.  John  reports).  Nothing  in  this  world  can 
be  accidental,  since  God  is  not  far  from  any  of  us.  But  in  the  History 
of  the  Christ  the  Divine  purpose,  which  forms  the  subject  of  all 
prophecy,  must  have  been  constantly  realised ;  nay,  this  must  have 
forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  observer,  and  the  more  irresistiUr 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  outward  circumstances  were  in 
such  sharp  contrast  to  the  higher  reality.  To  St.  John,  the  loving 
and  loved  disciple,  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  exist  than  between 
this  rough  ]mrtition  by  lot  among  the  soldiery,  and  the  character  and 
claims  of  Him  Whose  garments  they  were  thus  apportioning,  as  if  He 
had  been  a  lu^lpless  Victim  in  their  hands.     Only  one  explanation 


it  wsis  expressly  forbidden  (THjnanuiy 
Di}^'«-!st.  xlviii.  20,  fi),  I  cannot  hcc  Iiow 
Kcim,  and,  after  him,  \ebc^  >*bould  infer 
from  this  as  certain,  that  the  law  liad 
furniiTly  been  the  opixwito. 

»  .Stranp:ely,  I  confo.sH,  to  my  think- 
ing, tliey  Heom  to  have  been  a  Rource  of 
anxiety  and  distrt'Sb  to  {St.  Avgustine^ 
that  }ie  might  find  their  true  concilia- 
tion. 

*  It  is  deeply  significant  that  the  dress 
•f  th«  priests  was  not  sewed  but  woven 


(Zehbach.  88  a),  and  especially  so  that  of 
the  High-I'riest  (Yoma  73  ft).  Acoonl- 
ing  to  tradition,  during  the  seven  dsvs 
of  conRccration,  Moses  ministered  in  i 
ticamless  white  dress,  woven  thronghoaL 
(Taan.  lift.) 

*  It  is  impossible  to  detcrmlBe  in 
what  manner  this  was  done.  The  varioui 
modes  of  casting  the  lot  are  described  bj 
Adam,  Roman  Antiq.  pp.  807-890.  Fm* 
sibly,  however,  it  was  much  mon 
and  roogh  thaa  aoj  of  Umml 
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eooH  here  suggest  itself :  that  there  was  a  special  Diyine  meaning     CHAP, 
in  the  permission  of  such  an  event — that  it  was  in   ftilfilment  of       XV 
ancient  prophecy.     As  he  gazed  on  the  terrible  scene,  the  words  of  ,  p^  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  Psalm  *  *  which  portrayed  the  desertion,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
contempt  even  unto  death  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  stood  out  in 
the  red  light  of  the  Sun  setting  in  Blood.     They  flashed  upon  his 
mind — for  the  first  time  he  understood  them  ;  '  and  the  flames  which 
played  around  the  Sufferer  were  seen  to  be  the  sacrificial  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  Sacrifice  which  He  offered.     That  this  quotation  is  made 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone,  proves  that  its  writer  was  an  eyewitness  ; 
that  it  was  made  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  at  all,  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
deeply  imbued  with  Jewish  modes  of  religious  thinking.     And  the 
evidence  of  both  is  the  stronger,  as  we  recall  the  comparative  rareness, 
and  the  peculiarly  Judaic  character  of  the  Old  Testament  quotations 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.* 

It  was  when  they  thus  nailed  Him  to  the  Cross,  and  parted  His 
raiment,  that  He  spake  the  first  of  the  so-called  *  Seven  Words ' : 
••  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  *  Even  the 
^.'^ference  in  this  prayer  to  *what  they  do'  (not  in  the  past,  nor 
future)  points  to  the  soldiers  as  the  primary,  though  certainly  not  the 
ijole  object  of  the  Saviour's  prayer.***  But  higher  thoughts  also  come  *oon,p. 
to  us.  In  the  moment  of  the  deepest  abasement  of  Christ's  Human  foM.iu.8^* 
Nature,  the  Divine  bursts  forth  most  brightly.  It  is,  as  if  the 
Saviour  would  discard  all  that  is  merely  human  in  His  Sufferings, 
just  as  before  He  had  discarded  the  Cup  of  stupefying  wine.  These 
soldiers  were  but  the  unconscious  instruments :  the  form  was  nothing ; 
the  contest  was  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  that  of  darkness, 
between  the  Christ  and  Satan,  and  these  sufferings  were  but  the 
necessary  path  of  obedience,  and  to  victory  and  glory.  When  He  is 
most  human  (in  the  moment  of  His  being  nailed  to  the  Cross),  then 
is  He  most  Divine,  in  the  utter  discarding  of  the  human  elements  of 
human  instrumentality  and  of  human  suffering.     Then  abo  in  the 


*  Stmun  caUs  Pb.  zziL  *the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Passion  of  Christ.*  We 
may  accept  the  description,  though  not 
in  his  sense. 

*  The  Scriptare  quotation  in  the  t.  r. 
of  8i.  Matthew,  and,  in  all  probability, 
that  also  in  St.  Mark,  is  spurious. 

'  Altogether  there  are  fifteen  such 
auotatioiui  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Of 
01686  at  moit  only  two  (St.  John  vi 
II  and  viL  8S)  ooold  be  described  as 
MJnaaddMi  in  cfaaaoter,  the  rest  are 


truly  Judaia 

*  The  genuineness  of  these  words  has 
been  called  in  question.  But  alike  ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence  demands 
their  retention. 

*  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  seek  to 
determine  haw  far  that  prayer  extended. 
OeneraUy — I  agree  with  yiebg— to  all 
(Gentiles  and  Jews)  who,  in  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  sufferings  inflicted  on 
Jesus,  acted  in  ignorance. 

QO 
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niter  self-forgetfolness  of  the  Gk)d-Maii — ^whidi  is  one  of  the  aspects 
of  the  Incarnation — does  He  only  remember  Divine  mercy,  and  pray 
for  them  who  cmcify  Him ;  and  thns  also  does  the  Conquered  truly 
conquer  His  conquerors  by  asking  for  them  what  their  deed  had  for- 
feited. And  lastly,  in  this,  that  alike  the  first  and  the  last  of  His 
Utt>erances  begins  with  '  Father/  does  He  show  by  the  nnbrokenness 
of  His  faith  and  fellowship  the  real  spiritual  victory  which  He  has 
won.  And  He  has  won  it,  not  only  for  the  martyrs,  who  have  learned 
from  Him  to  pray  as  He  did,  but  for  everyone  who,  in  the  midst  oi 
all  that  seems  most  opposed  to  it,  can  rise,  beyond  mere  forgetfulness 
of  what  is  around,  to  realising  faith  and  fellowship  with  God  as  '  the 
Father,' — who  through  the  dark  curtain  of  cloud  can  discern  the  bright 
sky,  and  can  feel  the  unshaken  confidence,  if  not  the  unbroken  joy, 
of  absolute  trust. 

This  was  His  first  Utterance  on  the  Cross — as  regarded  them ; 
as  regarded  Himself;  and  as  regarded  Grod.  So,  surely,  suffered 
not  Man.  Has  this  prayer  of  Christ  been  answered?  We  dare 
not  doubt  it ;  nay,  we  perceive  it  in  some  measure  in  those  drops  <rf 
blessing  which  have  fallen  upon  heathen  men,  and  have  left  to 
Israel  also,  even  in  its  ignorance,  a  remnant  according  to  the  election 
of  grace.* 

And  now  began  the  real  agonies  of  the  Cross — physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual.  It  was  the  weary,  unrelieved  waiting,  as  thickening 
darkness  gradually  gathered  around.  Before  sitting  down  to  their 
melancholy  watch  over  the  Crucified,*  the  soldiers  would  refresh 
themselves,  after  their  exertion  in  nailing  Jesus  to  the  Cross,  lifting 
it  up,  and  fixing  it,  by  draughts  of  the  cheap  wine  of  the  country. 
As  they  quaffed  it,  they  drank  to  Him  in  their  coarse  brutality,  and 
mockingly  came  to  Him,  asking  Him  to  pledge  them  in  response. 
Their  jests  were,  indeed,  chiefly  directed  not  against  Jesus  person- 
ally, but  in  His  Representative  Capacity,  and  so  against  the  hated, 
despised  Jews,  whose  King  they  now  derisively  challenged  to  save 
Himself.^  Yet  even  so,  it  seems  to  us  of  deepest  significance,  that  He 
was  so  treated  and  derided  in  His  Representative  Capacity  and  as  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  It  is  the  undesigned  testimony  of  history,  alike  as 
regarded  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  future  of  Israel.  But  what 
from  almost  any  point  of  view  we  find  so  difficult  to  understand  is,  the 

>  In  reference  to  this  St.  Auguttine  Father,  is  best  answered  by  the  oon- 

writcs :      '  Sanguinem     Christi,     quern  sideration,  thatit  wasreaUyarriM^fiteM 

ssevientes  fuderunt,  credcntes  bibenint*  maJeitatU  against  the  Father^  and  tbat 

The  question  whj  Christ  did  not  Him-  the  vindication  of  the  Son  lay  with  God 

felf  forgive,  but  appeal  for  it  to  the  the  Father. 
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nnatterable  abasement  of  the  Leaders  of  Israel — their  moral  snicide  CHAP, 
as  regarded  Israel's  hope  and  spiritual  existence.  There,  on  that  ^^ 
Cross,  hung  He,  Who  at  least  embodied  that  grand  hope  of  the 
nation;  Who,  even  on  their  own  showing,  suffered  to  the  extreme 
for  that  idea,  and  yet  renounced  it  not,  but  dung  fast  to  it  in  un- 
shaken confidence ;  One,  to  Whose  Life  or  even  Teaching  no  objec- 
tion could  be  offered,  save  that  of  this  grand  idea.  And  yet,  when 
it  came  to  them  in  the  ribald  mockery  of  this  heathen  soldiery,  it 
evoked  no  other  or  higher  thoughts  in  them;  and  they  had  the 
indescribable  baseness  of  joining  in  the  jeer  at  Israel's  great  hope, 
and  of  leading  the  popular  chorus  in  it ! 

For,  we  cannot  doubt,  that — perhaps  also  by  way  of  turning  aside 
the  point  of  the  jeer  from  Israel — they  took  it  up,  and  tried  to  direct 
it  against  Jesus ;  and  that  they  led  the  ignorant  mob  in  the  piteous 
attempts  at  derision.     And  did  none  of  those  who  so  reviled  Him  in 
all  the  chief  aspects  of  His  Work  feel,  that,  as  Judas  had  sold  the 
Master  for  nought  and  committed  suicide,  so  they  were  doing  in 
regard  to  their  Messianic  hope  ?    For,  their  jeers  cast  contempt  on 
the  four  great  facts  in  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus,  which  were  also 
the  underlying  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom :  the  new  relationship 
to  Israel's  religion  and  the  Temple  ('Thou  that  destroyest  the  Temple, 
and  buildest  it  in  three  days ') ;  the  new  relationship  to  the  Father 
through  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  Q  if  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God ') ; 
the  new  all-sufficient  help  brought  to  body  and  soul  in  salvation  Q  He 
saved  others  *) ;  and,  finally,  the  new  relationship  to  Israel  in  the  ful- 
filment and  perfecting  of  its  Mission  through  its  King  ('  if  He  be  the 
King  of  Israel  *).     On  all  these,  the  taunting  challenge  of  the  San- 
hedrists,  to  come  down  firom  the  Cross,  and  save  Himself,  if  He  would 
claim  the  allegiance  of  their  faith,  cast  what  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
characterise  as  the  'blaspheming '  ^  of  doubt.    We  compare  with  theirs 
the  account  of  St.  Luke  and  of  St.  John.     That  of  St.  Luke  reads  like 
the  report  of  what  had  passed,  given  by  one  who  throughout  had  been 
quite  close  by,  perhaps  taken  part  in  the  Crucifixion* — one  might 
almost  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  Cen- 
turion.'   The  narrative  of  St.  John  reads  markedly  like  that  of  an 

'  Hie  two   BTangelists  designate  by  (rer.  34  a) ;  the  bearing  of  the  soldien 

tUsTery  weed  the  bearing  of  the  paasera*  (w.  36,  37) ;  the  convenion  of  the  pen!* 

by,  rendered  hi  the  A.y.  'reTiled*  and  tent  tUef ;  and  the  last  words  on  the 

*  milad.*  Cross  (ver.  46). 

*  The  peonliaritiee  in  it  are  QxtAdm  '  There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  Gen- 

the  UMui) :  what  passed  on  toe  pro-  tvion  was  still  present  when  the  soldier 

oessfon  to  Golgotha  (St.  Luke  zziii  87-  'came'  to  pieroe  the  Saviour's  side  (8t. 

9i}f  the p^rwyidMoaflMd totlit  Qtm    Jol»  six.  91-37). 
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BOOK  eyewitness,  and  he  a  Judaaan.'  And  as  we  oompare  both  the  general 
V  Judaean  cast  and  Old  Testament  quotations  in  this  with  the  other  parts 
'  '  of  the  Fourtli  Gospel,  we  feel  as  if  (as  so  often),  under  the  influence 
of  the  strongest  emotions,  the  later  development  and  peculiar  thinking 
of  so  many  years  afterwards  bad  for  the  time  been  effaced  from  the 
mind  of  St.  John,  or  rather  given  place  to  the  Jewish  modes  of  con- 
ception and  speech,  familiar  to  him  in  earlier  days.  Lastly,  the 
account  of  St.  Matthew  seems  as  if  written  fit)m  the  priestly  point  of 
view,  as  if  it  had  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  Priests  or  Sanhedrist- 
party,  present  at  the  time. 

Yet  other  inferences  come  to  us.     First,  there  is  a  remarkable 

relationship  between  what  St.  Luke  quotes  as  spoken  by  the  soldiers : 

'  If  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save  Thyself,'  and  the  report  of 

H,  Matt    the  words  in  St.  Matthew  :  ^  '  He  saved  others — Himself  He  cannot 

save.     He  ^  is  the  King  of  Israel !     Let  Him  now  come  down  fix)m 

the  Cross,  and  we  will  believe  on  Him  ! '     These  are  the  words  of  the 

Sanhedrists,  and  they  seem  to  respond  to  those  of  the  soldiers,  as 

reported  by  St.  Luke,  and  to  carry  them  further.     The  *if*  of  the 

soldiers :  *  If  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews,'  now  becomes  a  direct 

blasphemous  challenge.     As  we  think  of  it,  they  seem  to  re-echo,  and 

now  with  the  laughter  of  hellish  triumph,  the  former  Jewish  challenge 

for  an  outward,  infallible  sign  to  demonstrate  His  Messiahship.     But 

they  also  take  up,  and  re-echo,  what  Satan  had  set  before  Jesus  in 

the  Temptation  of  the  wilderness.     At  the  beginning  of  His  Work, 

the  Tempter  had  suggested  that  the  Christ  should  achieve  absolute 

victory  by  an  act  of  presumptuous  self-assertion,  utterly  opposed  to 

the  spirit  of  the  Christ,  but  which  Satan  represented  as  an  act  of  trust 

in  God,  such  as  He  would  assuredly  own.     And  now,  at  the  close  of 

His  Messianic  Work,  the  Tempter  suggested,  in  the  challenge  of  the 

Sanhedrists,  that  Jesus  had  suffered  absolute  defeat,  and  that  QoA 

had  publicly  disowned  the  trust  which  the  Christ  had  put  in  Him 

*  He  trusteth  in  God :  let  Him  deliver  Him  now,  if  He  will  have  Him.'* 

Here,  as  in  the  Temptation  of  the  Wilderness,  the  words  misapplied 

were   those  of  Holy  Scripture — in   the   present   instance   those  oi 

Ps.  xxii.  8.     And  the  quotation,  as  made  by  the  Sanhedrists,  is  the 

more  remarkable,  that,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  asserted  by 

FI.XZI1.      writers,   this    Psalm  ^  was  Messianically  applied    by  the  ancieiA 

*  So  from  the  peculiar  details  and  O.T.  *  This  is  the  lltoral  rendering'.    Tht 

qaotations.  *will  have  Him '« has  pleasure  in  Wm^ 

>  The  word  *  if  *  [if  He]  in  our  A.y.  like  the  GenDan :  *  Wonn  £r  Ihn  wUL' 

is  sparioofl. 
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STnagogne.^    More  especially  was  this  verse,*  which  precedes  the     CHAP, 
mocking  quotation  of   the   Sanhedrists,   expressly  applied   to   the       XV 
Boiferings  and  the  derision  which  Messiah  was  to  undergo  from  His  ,p,    '' .. 
enemies :  '  All  they  that  see  Me  laugh  Me  to  scorn :  they  shoot  out 
the  lip,  they  shake  the  head.' *» *  J Y»kut w. 

The  dension  of  the  Sanhedrists  nnder  the  Cross  was,  as  previously  ft^*''^^*^ 
stated,  not  entirely  spontaneous,  but  had  a  special  motive.  The  place  ^t^» 
of  Crucifixion  was  close  to  the  great  road  which  led  from  the  North 
to  Jerusalem.  On  that  Feast*day,  when,  as  there  was  no  law  to  limit, 
as  on  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  locomotion  to  a  '  Sabbath  day's  journey,' 
many  would  pass  in  and  out  of  the  City,  and  the  crowd  would  natu- 
rally be  arrested  by  the  spectacle  of  the  three  Crosses.  Equally 
naturally  would  they  have  been  impressed  by  the  Utidiis  over  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  The  words,  describing  the  SuflFerer  as  '  the  King  of 
the  Jews,'  might,  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  was  known 
of  Jesus,  have  raised  most  dangerous  questions.  And  this  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhedrists  was  intended  to  prevent,  by  turning  the 
popular  mind  in  a  totally  different  direction.  It  was  just  such  a 
taunt  and  argumentation  as  would  appeal  to  that  coarse  realism  of 
the  common  people,  which  is  too  often  misnamed  ^  common  sense/ 
St.  Luke  significantly  ascribes  the  derision  of  Jesus  only  to  the 
Balers,'  and  we  repeat,  that  that  of  the  passers  by,  recorded  by  St. 
Hatthew  and  St.  Mark,  was  excited  by  them.  Thus  here  also  the 
main  guilt  rested  on  the  leaders  of  the  people.^ 

One  other  trait  comes  to  us  from  St.  Luke,  confirming  our  im- 
pression that  his  account  was  derived  from  one  who  hod  stood  quite 
doee  to  the  Cross,  probably  taken  official  part  in  the  Crucifixion. 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  merely  remark  in  general,  that  the  deri- 
sion of  the  Sanhedrists  and  people  was  joined  in  by  the  thieves  on 
the  Gross.*    A  trait  this,  which  we  feel  to  be  not  only  psychologically 

*  Bee  Appendix  IX.  ('Ah*)  which    occurs  only  here  in  the 

*  Me^  actaallj  commiU  himself  to  N.T.  It  is  evidently  the  Latin  *  Vak,*  an 
the  statement,  that  Pb.  zzii.  was  not  exclamation  of  ironical  admiration.  (See 
McMwIanlfnllj  applied  hy  the  Jews.  Bengel  and  Nehe^  ad  loc.)  The  words 
Othen  writers  follow  his  lead.  The  ob-  literally  were :  *  Ha  I  the  downbreaker  of 
Wftjffff^  that  the  Sanhedrists  ooold  not  the  sanctuary  and  upbuilding  it  in  three 
{laTeqiiofced  this  verse,  as  it  would  have  days,  save  Thyself.'  Except  the  intro- 
branded  them  as  the  wicked  persons  de-  ductory  particle  and  the  order  of  the 
scribed  in  the  Psalm,  has  no  force  when  words,  the  words  are  the  same  in  St. 
we  remember  the  loose  way  in  which  the  Matthew.  The  6  iwrdK{ww  is  used  in  the 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  the  sense  of  a  substantive  (comp.  ^V%ner^ 
Old  Testament.  Oram.  p.  122,  and  espedally  p.  316). 

*  The  wx^  *  with  them,'  hi  Si.  Luke  •  The  language  of  St.  Matthew  and 
niiL  80,  an  wgvAonm.  Si.  Mark  is  quite  general,  and  refers  to 

«  St  Maik   iBtaEodaots  Ite  JMlll^^^ttt  tliieTes ; '  that  of  St.  Luke  is  precise 
(KV.  SIO  IV  ^  ■■^^^■■ftAitii''^    B«i  I  ottiQot  agree  witii 
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true,  bnt  the  more  likely  of  oconrrence,  tbat  any  sympathy  or  poa- 
Bible  alleviation  of  their  snflkrings  might  beat  be  secnred  hy  joining 
in  the  scorn  of  the  leaders,  and  concentrating  popular  indignation 
upon  Jesos.  Bat  St.  Lake  also  records  a  vital  difierence  between 
the  two  ^  robbers '  on  the  Cross.'  The  impenitent  thief  takes  up  the 
jeer  of  the  Sanhedrists :  '  Art  Thon  not  tiie  Christ  ?  *  Save  Thyself 
and  as ! '  The  words  are  the  more  significant,  alike  in  their  beiuing 
on  the  majestic  calm  and  pitying  love  of  the  Savioor  on  the  Cross, 
and  on  the  atterance  of  the  '  penitent  thief,'  that — strange  as  it  may 
sound — it  seems  to  have  been  a  terrible  phenomenon,  noted  by  his- 
torians,' that  those  on  the  cross  were  wont  to  ntter  insults  and 
imprecations  on  the  onlookers,  goaded  nature  perhaps  seeking 
relief  in  such  outbursts.  Not  so  when  the  heart  was  touched  in  true 
repentance. 

If  a  more  dose  study  of  the  words  of  the  'penitent  thief 
may  seem  to  diminish  the  fulness  of  meaning  which  the  traditional 
view  attaches  to  them,  they  gain  all  the  more  as  we  perceive  their 
historic  reality.  His  first  words  were  of  reproof  to  his  comrade.  In 
that  terrible  hour,  amidst  the  tortures  of  a  slow  death,  did  not  the 
fear  of  God  creep  over  him — at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  his  joining 
in  the  vile  jeers  of  those  who  insulted  the  dying  agonies  of  the 
Sufferer?*  And  this  all  the  more,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
They  were  all  three  sufferers ;  but  they  two  justly,  while  He  Whom 
he  insulted  had  done  nothing  amiss.  From  this  basis  of  fiict,  the 
penitent  rapidly  rose  to  the  height  of  faith.  This  is  not  uncommon, 
when  a  mind  is  learning  the  lessons  of  truth  in  the  school  of  grace. 
Only,  it  stands  out  here  the  more  sharply,  because  of  the  dark  back- 
ground against  which  it  is  traced  in  such  broad  and  brightly  aliiniTig 


those  who,  for  the  sake  of  'harmony/ 
represent  the  penitent  thief  as  joining  in 
his  comrade's  blasphemy  before  taming 
to  Christ.  I  do  not  deny,  that  such  a  sud- 
den change  might  have  taken  place ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  for  it  in  the  text, 
and  the  supposition  of  the  penitent 
thief  first  blaspheming  gives  rise  to 
many  incongruities,  and  does  not  seem  to 
fit  into  the  text. 

'  Tradition  names  the  impenitent 
thief  GettMy  which  Keim  identifies  with 
rrcyay^t,  silenced,  hardened— although 
the  derivation  seems  to  me  forced.  The 
penitent  thief  is  called  Dytman^  which  I 
would  propose  to  derive  from  Svo/a^,  in  the 
sense  of  *  the  setting,*  vix.,  of  the  sun :  he 
who  turns  to  the  MttiDg  sun.    Sefp  veiy 


fendfully  regards  the  penitent  thief  as  a 
Greek  (Japhetisch),  tiie  impenitent  as  a 
negro. 

'  80  according  to  the  right  reading. 

"  See  the  quotations  in  Nehe^  ]L  26S. 

*  '  Dost  not  thou  even  fear  Giod,  seeing 
thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  7^ 
Condemnation  here  means  that  to  whidi 
one  is  condemned :  the  snfTerings  of  the 
cross;  and  the  expostulation  is :  Suffering 
as  thou  art  like  Him  and  me,  canst  thou 
join  in  the  jeers  of  the  crowd  f  Dost 
thou  not  even  fear  Qod — should  not  fear 
of  Him  now  creep  over  thy  soul,  or  at 
least  prevent  thee  from  insnltiiig  the 
dying  Sufferer  ?  And  this  all  the  mon^ 
since  the  droumstances  are  aa  Ibf 
mediately  afterwanto  dwodbad. 
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oatlineB.  The  hour  rf  the  deepest  abasement  of  the  Christ  was,  as  CHAP, 
all  the  moments  of  His  greatest  Humiliation,  to  be  marked  by  a  mani-  XV 
festation  of  His  Glory  and  Divine  Character — as  it  were,  by  God's  """  *" 
testimony  to  Him  in  history,  if  not  by  the  Voice  of  God  from  heaven. 
And,  as  regarded  the  '  penitent '  himself,  we  notice  the  progression  in 
his  soul.  No  one  could  have  been  ignorant — ^least  of  all  those  who 
were  led  forth  with  Him  to  crucifixion,  that  Jesus  did  not  sufier  for 
any  crime,  nor  for  any  political  movement,  but  because  He  professed 
to  embody  the  great  hope  of  Israel,  and  was  rejected  by  its  leaders. 
And,  if  any  had  been  ignorant,  the  '  title '  over  the  Cross  and  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  Sanhedrists,  which  followed  Him  with  jeers 
and  jibes,  where  even  ordinary  humanity,  and  still  more  Jewish  feel- 
Ang,  would  have  enjoined  silence,  if  not  pity,  must  have  shown  what 
ihad  been  the  motives  of '  the  condemnation '  of  Jesus.  But,  once  the 
mind  was  opened  to  perceive  all  these  facts,  the  progress  would  be 
rapid.  In  hours  of  extremity  a  man  may  deceive  himself  and  fatally 
mistake  fear  for  the  fear  of  €k)d,*  and  the  remembrance  of  certain 
external  knowledge  for  spiritual  experience.  But,  if  a  man  really 
learns  in  such  seasons,  the  teaching  of  years  may  be  compressed  into 
moments,  and  the  dying  thief  on  the  Cross  might  outdistance  the 
knowledge  gained  by  Apostles  in  their  years  of  following  Christ. 

One  thing  stood  out  before  the  mind  of  the  ^  penitent  thief,'  who 
in  that  hour  did  fear  €k)d.  Jesus  had  done  nothing  amiss.  And 
this  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  moral  glory  the  inscription  on  the 
Gross,  long  before  its  words  acquired  a  new  meaning.  But  how  did 
this  Innocent  One  bear  Himself  in  suffering  ?  Right  royally — not 
in  an  earthly  sense,  but  in  that  in  which  alone  He  claimed  the 
Kingdom.  He  had  so  spoken  to  the  women  who  had  lamented  Him, 
as  His  faint  form  could  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  the  Cross ;  and 
He  had  so  refused  the  draught  that  would  have  deadened  conscious- 
ness and  sensibility.  Then,  as  they  three  were  stretched  on  the 
transverse  beam,  and,  in  the  first  and  sharpest  agony  of  pain,  the 
nails  were  driven  with  cruel  stroke  of  hammer  through  the  quivering 
flesh,  and,  in  the  nameless  agony  that  followed  the  first  moments  of 
the  Crucifixion,  only  a  prayer  for  those  who,  in  ignorance,  were  the 
instruments  of  His  torture,  had  passed  His  Lips.  And  yet  He  was 
innooent,  Who  so  cruelly  sufiered !  All  that  followed  must  have  only 
deepened  the  impression.  With  what  calm  of  endurance  and  majesty 
of  sileinee  He  had  borne  the  insult  and  jeers  of  those  who,  even  to 
the  spiritually  uienli^tened  eye,  must  have  seemed  so  infinitely  far 
teneatli  Hon  t    13m  JHH||iAiLttN) '  f^^ur '  of  God^  who  now  learned 
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the  new  lesson  in  which  the  fear  of  God  was  truly  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  And,  once  he  ^ve  place  to  the  moral  element,  when  under 
the  fear  of  God  he  rL'])roved  his  comrade,  this  new  moral  decision 
became  to  him,  as  so  often,  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life.  Bapidly 
he  now  passed  into  the  light,  and  onwards  and  upwards :  *  Lord,  re- 
member me,  when  Thou  comest  in  Tliy  Kingdom  ! ' 

'ilie  familiar  words  of  our  Authorised  Version — *  When  Thou 
comest  into  Thy  Kingdom  ' — convey  the  idea  of  what  we  might  call  a 
more  spiritual  meaning  of  the  petition.  But  we  can  scarcely  believe, 
that  at  that  moment  it  implied  either  that  Christ  was  then  going  into 
His  Kingdom,  or  that  the  *  penitent  thief*  looked  to  Christ  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  The  words  are  true  to  the 
Jewish  point  of  vision  of  the  man.  He  recognised  and  owned  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  and  he  did  so,  by  a  wonderful  forthgoing  of  faith,  even 
in  the  utmost  Humiliation  of  Christ.  And  this  immediately  passed 
b.yond  the  Jewish  standpoint,  for  he  expected  Jesiis  soon  to  come 
back  in  His  Kingly  might  and  power,  when  he  asked  to  be  remembered 
by  Him  in  mercy.  And  here  we  have  again  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
during  the  Life  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and,  indeed,  before  the  out- 
p(.»iiriiig  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  men  always  first  learned  to  believe  in  the 
l\'i\son  of  the  Christ,  and  then  to  know  His  teaching  and  His  Mission 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  was  so  in  this  case  also.  If  the  *  peni- 
t^^iit  thief  luul  learned  to  know  the  Christ,  and  to  ask  for  gracious 
rocognition  in  His  coming  Kingdom,  the  answering  assurance  of  the 
Lord  conveyed  not  only  the  comfort  that  his  prayer  was  answered, 
but  the  teaching  of  spiritual  things  which  he  knew  not  yet,  and  so 
much  needed  to  know.  The  'penitent'  had  spoken  of  the  future, 
Clirist  spoke  of  *  to-day';  the  penitent  had  prayed  about  that 
Mt'ssianic  Kingdom  which  was  to  come,  Christ  assured  him  in  regard 
Ko  the  state  of  the  disembodied  spirits,  and  conveyed  to  him  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  there  in  the  abode  of  the  blessed — 
*  PanuJise ' — and  that  through  means  of  Himself  as  the  Messiah : 
*Amen,  I  say  unto  thee — To-day  with  Me  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
Paradise.'  Thus  did  Christ  give  him  that  spiritual  knowledge  which 
he  did  not  yet  possess — the  teaching  concerning  the  *  to-day,*  the 
need  of  gracious  admission  into  Paradise,  and  that  with  and  through 
Himself — in  other  words,  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the 
opening  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  beliovera.  Tliis,  as  the  first 
and  foundation-creed  of  the  soul,  was  the  first  and  foundation-iact 
concerning  the  Messiah. 

This  was  the  Second  Utterance  from  the  Cross.  The  fizst  had 
been  of  utter  self-forgetfulness ;  the  second  of  deepest,  wiBert^ 
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gracious  spiritnal  teacliiiig.     And,  had  He  spoken  none  other  than 
these,  He  would  have  been  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God.' 

Nothing  more  would  require  to  be  said  to  the  ^  penitent '  on  the 
Cross.  The  events  which  followed,  and  the  words  which  Jesus  would 
still  speak,  would  teach  him  more  fully  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  done.  Some  hours — probably  two — had  passed  since  Jesus  had 
been  nailed  to  the  Cross.  We  wonder  how  it  came  that  St.  John, 
'who  tells  us  some  of  the  incidents  with  such  exceeding  particu- 
larity, and  relates  all  with  the  vivid  realisation  of  a  most  deeply 
interested  eyewitness,  should  have  been  silent  as  to  others — espe- 
cially as  to  those  hours  of  derision,  as  well  as  to  the  conversion  of  the 
penitent  thief.  His  silence  seems  to  us  to  have  been  due  to  absence 
from  the  scene.  We  part  company  with  him  after  his  detailed 
account  of  the  last  scene  before  Pilate.*  The  final  sentence  pro-  •st.joha 
nounced,  we  suppose  him  to  have  hurried  into  the  City,  and  to  have  *^'  *"^* 
acquainted  such  of  the  disciples  as  he  might  find — but  especially^, 
those  faithful  women  and  the  Virgin-Mother — with  the  terrible  scenes 
that  had  passed  since  the  previous  evening.  Thence  he  returned  to 
Golgotha,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  Crucifixion,  which  he  again 
describes  with  peculiar  fulness  of  details.^  When  the  Saviour  was  ^ttat-u 
nailed  to  the  Cross,  St.  John  seems  once  more  to  have  returned  to 
the  City — this  time,  to  bring  badk  with  him  those  women,  in  company 
of  whom  we  now  find  him  standing  close  to  the  Cross.  A  more 
delicate,  tender,  loving  service  could  not  have  been  rendered  than 
this.  Alone,  of  all  the  disciples,  he  is  there — not  afraid  to  be  near 
Christ,  in  the  Palace  of  the  High-Priest,  before  Pilate,  and  now 
under  the  Cross.     And  alone  he  renders  to  Christ  this  tender  service 


>  Folly  to  understand  it,  we  ought  to 
realise  what  would  be  the  Jewish  ideas 
of  the  *  penitent  thief,*  and  what  his 
understanding  of  the  words  of  Christ. 
Broadly,  one  would  say,  that  as  a  Jew 
he  wonld  expect  that  his  *  death  would 
be  the  expiation  of  his  sins.'  Thoughts 
of  need  of  forgiveness  through  the 
Messiah  would  not  therefore  come  to 
him.  But  the  words  of  Christ  must  have 
supplied  all  tliis.  Again,  when  Christ 
spoke  of  'Paradise,'  His  hearer  would 
naturally  understand  that  part  of  Hades 
in  whidi  the  spirits  of  the  righteous 
dwelt  tm  the  Resurrection.  On  both 
these  points  there  are  so  many  passages 
tn  Bawrinic  writings  that  it  is  needless 
to  quote  (fee  for  ex.  Wetiteirif  ad  loc., 
and  our  remaxlDi  on  tiie  Parable  of  Lazarus 
and  DifeeX    Indeed,  the  prayer :  let  my 


in  the  Jewish  office  for  the  dying,  and 
the  underlying  dogma  is  firmly  rooted 
in  Rabbinic  belief.  The  words  of  our 
Lord,  80  far  from  encouraging  this  belief, 
would  teach  him  that  admission  to 
Paradise  was  to  be  granted  by  Christ. 
It  is  scarcel}*^  necessary  to  add,  that 
Christ's  words  in  no  way  encouraged 
the  realistic  conceptions  which  Judaism 
attached  to  Paradise  (D1*1fi)-  In  Bibli- 
cal Hebrew  the  word  is  used  for  a  choice 
garden:  in  Eccl.  ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13; 
Nehem.  ii.  8.  But  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
Apocr.  the  word  is  already  used  in  our 
sense  of  Paradise.  Lastly,  nothing  which 
our  Lord  had  said  to  the  '^snitent 
thief'  about  being  'to-day'  with  Him 
in  Paradise,  is  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with,  rather  confirms,  the  doctrine  of  tbO 
Descent  into  Hades. 


v.-^-.: 


I  Ofiatioii  of  my  eins»  is  still 
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of  bringing  the  women  and  Mary  to  the  CrosSi  and  to  thetm  the  pro- 
tection of  his  guidance  and  company.  He  loved  Jeans  best ;  and  ii 
was  fitting  that  to  his  manliness  and  affection  should  be  entrusted  the 
unspeakable  privilege  of  Christ's  dangerous  inheritance.^ 

The  narrative  *  leaves  the  impression  that  with  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple these  four  women  were  standing  close  to  the  Cross :  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,  the  Sister  of  His  Mother,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and 
Mary  of  Magdala.'  A  comparison  with  what  is  related  by  St.  Matthew  ^ 
and  St.  Mark<^  supplies  further  important  particulars.  We  read 
there  of  only  three  women,  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord 
being  omitted.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  refers  to  a 
later  period  in  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  seems  as  if  John 
had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  Lord's  command :  '  Behold  thy  mother,' 
and  literally  '  from  that  very  hour '  taken  her  to  his  own  home.  If 
we  are  right  in  this  supposition,  then,  in  the  absence  of  St.  John — 
who  led  away  the  Virgin-Mother  from  that  scene  of  horror — the  other 
three  women  would  withdraw  to  a  distance,  where  we  find  them  at 
the  end,  not  ^  by  the  Cross,'  as  in  St.  John  xix.  25,  but  '  beholding 
from  afar,'  and  now  joined  by  others  also,  who  had  loved  and  followed 
Christ. 

We  further  notice  that,  the  name  of  the  Virgin-Mother  being 
omitted,  the  other  three  are  the  same  as  mentioned  by  St.  J(^; 
only,  Mary  of  Clopas  is  now  described  as  '  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,' '  and  Christ's  '  Mother's  Sister '  as  '  Salome '  ^  and  ^  the  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children.'  ^  Thus  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee  and  St. 
John's  mother,  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  beloved  disciple 
the  cousin  (on  the  mother's  side)  of  Jesus,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
Virgin.  This  also  helps  to  explain  why  the  care  of  the  Mother  had 
been  entrusted  to  him.  Nor  was  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  onoon- 
nected  with  Jesus.  What  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  as  a  trust- 
worthy account^  describes  Clopas  as  the  brother  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin.  Thus,  not  only  Salome  as  the  sister  of  the 
Virgin,  but  Mary  also  as  the  wife  of  Clopas,  would,  in  a  certain  sense, 


'  The  first  impression  left  is,  of  oourse, 
that  the  '  brothers  *  of  Jesus  were  not  yet, 
at  least  in  the  fall  sense,  believers.  Bat 
this  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
follow,  since  both  the  presence  of  John 
under  the  Cross,  and  even  his  outward 
circumstances,  might  point  him  out  as  the 
most  fit  custodian  of  the  Vii^n- Mother. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  the  more  likely 
supposition,  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
were  converted    by  the  appoarance  to 


James  of  the  Risen  One  (1  Oct.  xv.  7> 
*  This  view  is  now  genenlly  adopted. 
'  There  is,  of  coarse,  the  difficalty  that 
Judas  (LebbsBUs)  and  Simon  Zelotes  are 
not  here  mentioned  as  her  aont.    Bui 
they  may  have  been  her  stepiona,  or  there 
may  have  been  other  reasons  for  the 
omission.      *  Judas    of    Jamet '    ooold 
scarcely  have  been  the  son  of  James,  and 
Simon  is  expressly  mentioned  hj  BTiyf 
sif^  as  the  son  of  dopss. 
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liaye  been  His  aunt,  and  her  sons  His  cousins.  And  so  we  notice 
among  the  twelve  Apostles  five  consins  of  the  Lord :  the  two  sons  of 
Salome  and  Zebedee,  and  the  three  sons  of  Alphaens  or  Clopas '  and 
Mary :  James,  Jadas  snmamed  LebbsBOs  and  Thaddsdus,  and  Simon 
Bomamed  Zelotes  or  Cananasan.* 

We  can  now  in  some  measore  realise  events.  When  St.  John  had 
seen  the  Saviour  nailed  to  the  Cross,  he  had  gone  to  the  City  and 
brought  with  him  for  a  last  mournful  farewell  the  Virgin,  accompanied 
by  those  who,  as  most  nearly  connected  with  her,  would  naturally  be 
with  her:  her  own  sister  Salome,  the  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  and  wife 
(or  more  probably  widow)  of  Clopas,  and  her  who  of  all  others  had 
experienced  most  of  His  blessed  power  to  save— Mary  of  Magdala. 
Once  more  we  reverently  mark  His  Divine  calm  of  utter  self-forget- 
fhlness  and  His  human  thoughtfulness  for  others.  As  they  stood 
nnder  the  Cross,  He  committed  His  Mother  to  the  disciple  whom  He 
loved,  and  established  a  new  human  relationship  between  him  and  her 
who  was  nearest  to  Himself.'  And  calmly,  earnestly,  and  immediately 
did  that  disciple  undertake  the  sacred  charge,  and  bring  her — whose 
soul  the  sword  had  pierced — away  firom  the  scene  of  unutterable  woe 
to  the  shelter  of  his  home.^  And  this  temporary  absence  of  John 
irom  the  Cross  may  account  for  the  want  of  all  detail  in  his  narrative 
till  quite  the  dosing  scene.* 

Now  at  last  all  that  concerned  the  earthward  aspect  of  His 
Mission — so  far  as  it  had  to  be  done  on  the  Crc^s — was  ended.  He 
had  prayed  for  those  who  had  nailed  Him  to  it,  in  ignorance  of  what 
they  did ;  He  had  given  the  comfort  of  assurance  to  the  penitent,  who 
had  owned  His  Glory  in  His  Humiliation ;  and  He  had  made  the  last 
provision  of  love  in  regard  to  those  nearest  to  Him.  So  to  speak,  the 
relations  of  His  Humanity — that  which  touched  His  Human  Nature 
in  any  direction — had  been  fully  met.     He  had  done  with  the  Human 
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1  AlpheuB  and  Clopas  are  the  same 
name.    The  firat  oociirs  in  the  Babylon 

Talmud  as  JbyJUi,  or  J^ha  (K&^^K)f 
aa  in  B.  haSh.  17  ^  and  often;  the 
other    in    the    Jerusalem   Talmud 


CkUpkM  (^^fiV^n)*  as  f6r  ex.  in  Jer.  B. 
Kama  7  a. 

'  I  regard  the  Simon  Zelotes  of  the  list 
of  Apostles  as  the  Simon  son  of  Clopas, 
or  Alphsns,  of  HMetippu9—firgt,  because 
of  his  poiition  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles 
along  with  the  two  other  sons  of  Alpluens ; 
JM^MM^,  beoanse,  as  there  were  only  two 
proDdnent  Simons  in  the  N.T,  (the 
botiMT  ol  IIm  Lord,  and  Zelotea),  and 


Hegeiippui  mentions  him  as  the  son  of 
Clopas,  it  follows  that  the  Simon  son  of 
Clopas  was  Simsn  Zelotes.  Leyi  Matthew 
was,  indeed,  also  a  son  of  Alpluens,  bat 
we  regard  this  as  another  Clopas  than 
the  husband  of  Mary. 

'  Incongmous  though  the  inteimption 
be,  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  scene  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  theory  of  an 
Epbesian  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  displays 
evidence  of  the  true  human  interest  of  an 
actor  in  the  scene. 

«  Nothinff  is  really  known  of  the  later 
biftocy  of  ttie  Blessed  Yiigin. 


•8t  Joba 
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*  St.  Matt. 
xzriLSl 


aspect  of  His  Work  and  with  earth.  And,  appropriately,  Nature 
seemed  now  to  take  sad  farewell  of  Him,  and  moomed  its  departing 
Lord,  Who,  by  His  Personal  connection  with  it,  had  once  more  lifted 
it  from  the  abasement  of  the  Fall  into  the  region  of  the  Divine, 
making  it  the  dwelling-place,  the  vehicle  for  the  manifestation,  and  the 
obedient  messenger  of  the  Divine. 

For  three  hours  had  the  Saviour  hung  on  the  Cross.  It  was 
midday.  And  now  the  Sun  was  craped  in  darkness  from  the  sixth 
to  the  nintli  hour.  No  purpose  can  be  served  by  attempting  to 
trace  the  source  of  this  darkness.  It  could  not  have  been  an  eclipse, 
since  it  was  tlie  time  of  full  moon ;  nor  can  we  place  reliance  on  the 
later  reports  on  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  writers.*  It  seems  only 
in  accordance  with  the  Evangelic  narrative  to  regard  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  as  supernatural,  while  the  event  itself  might  have  been 
brought  about  by  natural  causes ;  and  among  these  we  must  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  earthquake  in  which  this  darkness  terminated.' 
For,  it  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that  such  darkness  not  unfre- 
quently  precedes  earthquakes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  freely 
admitted,  that  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  seems  to  imply  thai; 
this  darkness  extended,  not  only  over  the  land  of  Israel,  but  over  the 
inhabited  earth.  The  expression  must,  of  course,  not  be  pressed  to 
its  full  literality,  but  explained  as  meaning  that  it  extended  far  beyond 
Judasa  and  to  other  lands.  No  reasonable  objection  C€ui  be  raised 
from  the  circumstance,  that  neither  the  earthquake  nor  the  preceding 
darkness  are  mentioned  by  any  profane  writer  whose  works  have  been 
preserved,  since  it  would  surely  not  be  maintained  that  an  historical 
record  must  have  been  preserved  of  every  earthquake  that  occurred, 
and  of  every  darkness  that  may  have  preceded  it.'     But  the  most 


*  I  do  not  think  the  testimony  of 
Phlegon.,  as  quoted  by  FusebiuSy  is  avail- 
able (see  the  discassion  in  \Vietelgr*t 
Synopse,  p.  387«  note  1).  Still,  if  the 
astronomical  calculations  of  Ideler  and 
Warm  are  correct,  *  the  eclipse  *  recorded 
by  Phlegon  [whether  'eclipse  *  in  the 
icientifio  sense,  or  'darkness,*]  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  very  year  of  our 
Lord's  death,  a.d.  29,  but,  as  they  reckon, 
on  November  24.  I  do  not  possess  the 
special  knowledge  requisite  to  verify 
these  calculations;  but  that  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Phlegon  as  an  'eclipse* — 
which  this  could  not  have  been— does 
not  necessarUy  invalidate  the  argu- 
ment, since  he  might  have  used  the  term 
inaccoiately.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  St. 
Luke  (xziii.  46)  uses  the  verb — that  is,  if 
we  adopt  the  amended  rending.    What 


Nehe  writes  on  this  snbjeot  (vol.  ii.  p.  301 X 
and  the  iUustrations  of  the  popular  ue 
of  the  word  l^m  Plin^  and  Phttarck^ 
deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 
But,  I  repeat,  1  cannot  attach  wed^^t  in 
this  argument  to  such  testimonies,  nor 
yet  to  the  sayings  of  Origem,  TmtuUifm^ 
&c.,  nor  to  the  Acta  Pilati  (the  ecclesias- 
tical testimonies  are  discussed  by  Neke^ 
u.  s.  p.  299). 

'  There  are  frequent  notices  In  claaaSosl 
writers  of  eclipses  preceding  disastioiis 
events  or  the  death  of  great  men,  snob 
as  of  CsQsar  {Nebe^  u.  s.  p.  300).  But 
these  were,  if  correctly  related,  eclipses  in 
the  true  sense,  and,  as  such,  natond 
events,  having  in  no  way  a  superoatoial 
bearing,  and  henoe  in  no  senae  analogooi 
to  this  *  dazkneas '  at  the  Orndfixioii. 
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unFair  argament  is  that,  which  tries  to  establish  the  nnhistorical 
character  of  this  narrative  by  an  appeal  to  what  are  described  as 
Jewish  sayings  expressive  of  similar  expectancy.*  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  Old  Testament  prophecy — whether  figuratively  or  really— 
the  darkening,  though  not  only  of  the  sun,  but  also  of  the  moon 
and  starSy  is  sometimes  connected,  not  with  the  Coming  of  Messiah, 
still  leFs  with  His  Death,  but  with  the  final  Judgment.*  But  Jewish 
tradition  never  speaks  of  such  an  event  in  connection  with  Messiah, 
or  even  with  the  Messianic  judgments,  and-  the  quotations  from 
Babbinic  writings  made  by  negative  critics  must  be  characterised  as 
not  only  inapplicable  but  even  unfair.' 

But  to  return  from  this  painfrd  digression.  The  three  hours* 
darkness  was  such  not  only  to  Nature;  Jesus,  also,  entered  into 
darkness :  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit.  It  was  now,  not  as  before,  a  con* 
test — but  suffering.  Into  this,  to  us,  fathomless  depth  of  the  mystery 
of  His  Sufferings,  we  dare  not,  as  indeed  we  cannot,  enter.  It  was 
of  the  Body ;  yet  not  of  the  Body  only,  but  of  physical  life.     And  it 
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*  So  Stravu  (after  Wetstein)  and  even 
Keim,  Pa?nfal  as  oontroversy  is  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  last  hours  of  Jesus,  I 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  contesting 
the  positions  of  A>tm,  if  I  had  not  felt 
that  every  unprejudiced  person  must  see, 
that  most  of  them  are  mere  assertions, 
without  an  attempt  at  anything  like 
historical  evidence. 

"  Stravu  (ii.  p.  556),  and  more  fully 
Keim  (iii.  p.  438,  Note  3),  quote  Joel 
VL  10,  81;  Amos  vllL  9;  Is.  xiiL  10; 
L  3  ;  Job  iz.  7 ;  Jer.  xv.  9.  Of  these  pas- 
sages some  have  no  bearing,  however  re- 
mote, on  the  sul'ject,  while  the  others 
refer  not  to  the  Messiah  but  to  the  final 
Judgment. 

'  To  be  quite  fair,  I  will  refer  to  all  the 
passages  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
darkening  of  the  sun  as  a  token  of 
mourning.  The  first  (quoted  by  Wetstein) 
is  from  the  Midrasb  on  Lament,  iii.  28 
(ed  Warsh.  p.  72  a)r  But  the  passage, 
evidently  a  highly  figurative  one,  refers 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
dispersion  of  Israel,  and,  besides  the 
danfcming  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
(not  the  sun  only),  refers  to  a  realistic 
fulfilment  of  Kah.  i.  3  and  Lament.  ilL 
28  in  Qod's  walking  in  dust  and  keeping 
silence.  The  second  quotation  of  Wet' 
gUin,  that  when  a  great  Babbi  dies  it  is 
Ml  pottentons  aa  if  the  sun  went  down 
at  midday— has  manifestly  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  matter  in  hand  (though 
etroMU  addaoM  it).    Ihn  Isft  and  only 


quotation  really  worth  mention  is  from 
Sukk.  29  0.  In  a  somewhat  lengthened 
statement  there,  the  meaning  of  an  obscu- 
ration of  the  son  or  moon  is  discussed. 
I  have  here  to  remark  (1)  that  these 
phenomena  are  regarded  aa  'signs,*  in 
the  sense  of  betokening  ooming  judg- 
ments, such  as  war,  famine,  Ac,  and  that 
these  are  supposed  to  affect  various 
nations  according  as  the  eclipse  is  to- 
wards the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  passage  therefore  can  have  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  such  a  phenomenon 
as  the  death  of  Messiah.  (2)  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  enmnuration  of 
certain  sins  for  which  heavenly  laminaries 
are  eclipsed.  Some  are  not  ilt  for  men* 
tion,  while  others  are  such  as  false  wit- 
ness-bearing, the  needless  cutting  down 
of  fruit-trees,  &c.  (3)  But  the  unfairness, 
as  well  as  the  inaptitude,  of  the  quota- 
tion appears  from  this,  that  only  the 
beginning  of  the  passage  is  quoted 
{Strauss  and  Keim) :  *  At  a  time  when 
the  sun  is  obscured,  it  is  an  evil  sign  to 
all  the  world,'  while  what  follows  is 
omitted,  *  When  the  sun  is  obscured,  it  is 
an  evil  sign  to  the  nations  of  the  world ; 
when  the  moon  is  obscur^,  it  is  an  evii 
sign  to  Israel,  because  Israel  reckons 
according  to  the  moon,  the  nations  of  th« 
world  according  to  the  sun.*  And  yet 
Wunsohe  (Erli&uter.  pp.  355,  356)  qootes 
both  that  which  precedes  and  that  whidi 
follows  this  passage,  but  leaves  f^nt  this 
pasMgeilMlt    (Oump.]i«>hUta,p.g*.> 
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was  of  the  Soul  and  Spirit ;  yet  not  of  them  alone,  bat  in  their  con- 
scious relation  to  man  and  to  Gk)d.  And  it  was  not  of  the  Hmnan 
only  in  Christ,  but  in  its  indissoluble  connection  with  the  Divine: 
of  the  Human,  where  it  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  humiliation  to 
body,  soul,  and  spirit — and  in  it  of  the  Divine,  to  utmost  self-exina- 
nition.  The  increasing,  nameless  agonies  of  the  Crucifixion^  were 
deepening  into  the  bitterness  of  death.  All  nature  shrinks  from 
death,  and  there  is  a  physical  horror  of  the  separation  between  body 
and  soul  which,  as  a  purely  natural  phenomenon,  is  in  every  instance 
only  overcome,  and  that  only  by  a  higher  principle.  And  we  con- 
ceive that  the  purer  the  being  the  greater  the  violence  of  the 
tearing  asunder  of  the  bond  with  which  God  Almighty  originally 
bound  together  body  and  soul.  In  the  Perfect  Man  this  most  have 
reached  the  highest  degree.  So,  also,  had  in  those  dark  hours  the 
sense  of  man-forsakenness  and  of  His  own  isolation  from  man;  so, 
also,  had  the  intense  silence  of  God,  the  withdrawal  of  God,  the  senM 
of  His  God-forsakenness  and  absolute  loneliness.  We  dare  not  here 
speak  of  punitive  suffering,  but  of  forsakenness  and  loneliness.  And 
yet,  as  we  ask  ourselves  how  this  forsakenness  can  be  thought  of  as 
so  complete  in  view  of  His  Divine  consciousness,  which  at  least  could 
not  have  been  wholly  extinguished  by  His  Self-exinanition,  we  feel  that 
yet  another  element  must  be  taken  into  account.  Christ  on  the 
Cross  suffered  for  man ;  He  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice ;  He  died  for 
our  sins,  that,  as  death  was  the  wages  of  sin,  so  He  died  as  the 
Representative  of  man — for  man  and  in  room  of  man ;  He  obtained 
for  man  'eternal  redemption,'*  having  given  His  life  *a  ransom'^ 
for  many.  For,  men  were  *  redeemed '  with  the  '  precious  Blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot ; '  ®  and  Christ 
*gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might "  redeem  "  us  from  all  iniquity ; '  * 
He  *gave  Himself  "a  ransom"  for  all;'*  Christ  'died  for  all;*' 
Him,  Who  knew  no  sin,  God  '  made  sin  for  us ; '  '  Christ  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us ' — and 
this,  with  express  reference  to  the  Crucifixion.'  This  sacrificial, 
vicarious,  expiatory,  and  redemptive  character  of  His  Death,  if  it 
does  not  explain  to  us,  yet  helps  us  to  understand,  Christls  sense  d 
God-forsakenness  in  the  supreme  moment  of  the  Cross ;  if  one  might 
so  word  it — the  passive  character  of  His  activeness  through  the 
active  character  of  His  passiveness. 

It  was  this  combination  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrificei 


>  Tliese  are  described  with  tenible  reaUtm  l^ 
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and  of  the  Old  Testament  ideal  of  willing  Buffering  as  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  now  fulfilled  in  Christ,  which  found  its  fullast  expression  in 
the  language  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm.  It  was  fitting — rather,  it  *^ 
was  true— that  the  willing  suffering  of  the  true  Sacrifice  should  now 
find  vent  in  its  opening  words :  *  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me  ? ' — Eli^  Elij  lema  sabachthanei  ?  *  These  words,  cried  with 
a  loud  voice  *  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  extreme  agony,'  marked 
the  climax  and  the  end  of  this  suffering  of  Christ,  of  which  the  utmost 
compass  was  the  withdrawal  of  God  and  the  felt  loneliness  of  the 
Sufferer.  But  they  that  stood  by  the  Cross,  misinterpreting  the 
meaning,  and  mistaking  the  opening  words  for  the  name  EliaSj 
imagined  that  the  Sufferer  had  called  for  Elias.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  that  these  were  the  soldiers  who  stood  by  the  Cross.  They 
were  not  necessarily  Romans;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen, 
these  L^ons  were  generally  recruited  from  Provincials.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Jew  would  have  mistaken  Eli  for  the  name  of  Elijah, 
nor  yet  misinterpreted  a  quotation  of  Psalm  xxii.  1  as  a  call  for  that 
prophet.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  words  were  not  whis- 
pered, but  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  But  all  entirely  accords  with  the 
misunderstanding  of  non-Jewish  soldiers,  who,  as  the  whole  history 
shows,  had  learned  firom  His  accusers  and  the  infuriated  mob  snatches 
of  a  distorted  story  of  the  Christ. 

And  presently  the  Sufferer  emerged  on  the  other  side.  It  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  minute  or  two  from  the  time  that  the  cry  from 
the  twenty-second  Psalm  marked  the  high-point  of  His  Agony,  when 
the  words  'I  thirst'*  seem  to  indicate,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  •stJohx) 
merely  human  aspect  of  the  suffering,  that  the  other  and  more  ter- 
rible aspect  of  sin-bearing  and  God-forsakenness  was  past.  To  us, 
therefore,  this  seems  the  banning,  if  not  of  Victory,  yet  of  Rest, 
of  the  End.  St.  John  alone  records  this  Utterance,  prefacing  it  with 
this  distinctive  statement,  that  Jesus  so  surrendered  Himself  to  the 
human  feeling,  seeking  the  bodily  relief  by  expressing  His  thirst: 
^  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  finished,  that  the  Scripture  might 


I  So  in  St.  Matthew,  aooording  to  the 
best  reading.  In  8t  Hark,  Elai,  Ekn 
[apparentlj  the  Syriac  form],  lema 
mAachthamei  7  Might  it  be  that  St  Mat- 
thew represents  the  current  Judjean  or 
Gidilean  dialect,  and  St.  Mark  the  Syrian, 
mnd  that  this  casts  light  alike  on  the 
dialects  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  even*  to  some  extent,  on  the  com- 
podtion  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  land  in 
idiioh  they  w«ra  written  7    The  Taigam 


renders  Ps.  xxii.  2 :  JSi,  Eli^  meUU  mah 
thebkaqtani  7  (*  On  aoconnt  of  what  hast 
Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  *) 

*  This  in  the  extreme  agony  of  sonl, 
not  to  mark  His  Divioity. 

'  *Aboat  the  ninth  boor.*  I  cannot 
bring  myself  here  to  discuss  the  supposed 
analogous  quotations  of  Fs.  xxiL  1  in 
Rabbinic  writings.  The  oompoiison  is 
equally  inapt  and  irreverent. 
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be  fulfilled.' '  In  other  words,  the  climax  of  Theanthropio  Suffering 
in  His  feeling  of  God-forsakenness,  which  had  led  to  the  utterance  of 
Psalm  xxii.  1,  was  now,  to  His  consciousness,  the  end  of  all  which 
in  accordance  with  Scripture-prediction  He  had  to  bear.  He  now 
could  and  did  yield  Himself  to  the  mere  physical  wants  of  His 
Body. 

It  seems  as  if  St.  John,  having  perhaps  just  returned  to  the 
scene,  and  standing  with  the  women  *afar  off,'  beholding  these 
things,*  had  hastened  forward  on  the  cry  from  Psalm  xxii.,*  and 
heard  Him  express  the  feeling  of  thirst,  which  immediately  followed. 
And  so  St.  John  alone  supplies  the  link  between  that  cry  and  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  which  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  as  well  as  St.  John,  report.  For,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  why,  on  what  the  soldiers  regarded  as  a  call  for  Elijah, 
one  of  them  should  have  hastened  to  relieve  His  thirst,  but  for 
the  Utterance  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  we  can  quite 
understand  it,  if  the  Utterance,  *  I  thirst,'  followed  immediately  on 
the  previous  cry. 

One  of  the  soldiers — may  we  not  be  allowed  to  believe,  one  who 
either  had  already  learned  from  that  Cross,  or  was  about  to  learn,  to 
own  Him  Lord — moved  by  sympathy,  now  ran  to  offer  some  slight 
refreshment  to  the  Sufferer  by  filling  a  sponge  with  the  rough  wine  of 
the  soldiers  and  putting  it  to  His  Lips,  having  first  fastened  it  to  the 
stem  Q  reed ')  of  the  caper  (*  hyssop  '),  which  is  said  to  grow  to  tlie 
height  of  even  two  or  three  feet.'  But,  even  so,  this  act  of  humanity 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  by  the  coarse  jibes  of  the  others, 
who  would  bid  him  leave  the  relief  of  the  Sufferer  to  the  agency  of 
Elijah,  which  in  their  opinion  He  had  invoked.  Nor  should  we  per- 
haps wonder  at  the  weakness  of  that  soldier  himself,  who,  though  he 
would  not  be  hindered  in  his  good  deed,  yet  averted  the  opposition  of 
the  others  by  apparently  joining  in  their  mockery.^ 

Hy  accepting  the  physical  refreshment  offered  Him,  the  Lord 


*  The  words  l;ust  quoted  can,  of  course, 
and  liave  by  most  writers  been  connected 
with  the  tiiirst  of  Christ,  as  the  fulftl- 
mcnt  of  Ps.  Lxix.  21.  But  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  leads  nither  to  the  punc- 
tuation adopted  in  tlie  text,  while  I  have 
the  greatest  diMiculty  in  applying  Ps. 
lxix.  21  in  the  manner  proix)sed,  and 
Btill  more  p-ive  objection  to  the  idea  that 
Christ  utterud  the  words  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  Psalm,  although  the  word  '  that '  must, 
as  previously  shown  (p.  503),  not  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  *  in  order  that.*    There  is, 


of  course,  a  terfium  qnid^  and  the  Evan- 
gelist may  be  supposed  to  have  expressed 
only  his  own  sense  that  the  Scripture  was 
fulfilled,  when  he  saw  the  thirst  of  the 
Saviour  quenched  in  the  *  vinegar  *  of  the 
soldiers.  But  in  that  case  we  should  ex- 
pect the  words  *  that  the  Scripture  might 
be  fulfilled,*  placed  qfter  the  •  I  thirst.* 

*  Whether  or  not  he  heard  the  wozds 
of  the  cry. 

*  Comp.   TrUstram,  Nat.  Hist  of  the 
Bible,  p.  167. 


'IT  IS  FINISHED/  «09 

onoe  more  indicated  the  completion  of  the  work  of  His  Passion.    For,     CHAP, 
as  He  would  not  enter  on  it  with  His  senses  and  physical  conscious-       XV 
ness  Inlled  by  narcotised  wine,  so  He  would  not  pass  out  of  it  with  '      '  ~ 
senses  and  physical  consciousness  dulled  by  the  absolute  failure  of 
life-power.     Hence  He  took  what  for  the  moment  restored   the 
physical  balance,  needful  for  thought  and  word.     And  so  He  imme- 
diately passed  on  to  '  taste  death  for  every  man.'     For,  the  two  last 
^  sayings '  of  the  Saviour  now  followed  in  rapid  succession :  first,  that 
wiUi  a  loud  voice,  which  expressed  it,  that  the  work  given  Him  to  do, 
as  £ur  as  concerned  His  Passion,  was  'finished;  '*  and  then,  that  in  ^st  John 
the  words  of  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  in  which  He  commended  His  Spirit  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Father.^    Attempts  at  comment  could  only  weaken  ^st  Lake 
the  solemn  thoughts  which  the  words  awaken.     Tet  some  points 
should  be  noted  for  our  teaching.     His  last  cry  '  with  a  loud  voice ' 
was  not  like  that  of  one  dying.     St.  Mark  notes,  that  this  made  such 
deep  impression  on  the  Centurion.®    In  the  language  of  the  early  •blumA 
Christian  hymn,  it  was  not  Death  which  approached  Christ,  but  Christ 
Death :  He  died  without  death.'     Christ  encountered  Death,  not  as 
oonquered,  but  as  the  Conqueror.     And  this  also  was  part  of  His  work, 
and  for  us:  now  the  beginning  of  His  Triumph.     And  with  this 
agrees  the  peculiar  language  of  St.  John,  that  He  '  bowed  the  Head, 
and  gave  np  the  Spirit '  (ro  Trpavfut). 

Nor  should  we  fietil  to  mark  the  peculiarities  of  His  last  Utter- 
ance. The  '  My  God '  of  the  fourth  Utterance  had  again  passed  into 
the  '  Father '  of  conscious  fellowship.  And  yet  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
original  of  this  Psalm,  nor  in  its  Greek  rendering  by  the  LXX.,  does 
the  word  '  Father '  occur.  Again,  in  the  LXX.  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  text  this  word  expressive  of  entrustment — ^the  commending — 
is  in  the  future  tense ;  on  the  lips  of  our  Lord  it  is  in  the  present 
tense.*  And  the  word,  in  its  New  Testament  sense,  means  not 
merely  oommending :  it  is  to  deposit,  to  commit  for  safe  keeping.' 
That  in  dying---or  rather  meeting  and  overcoming  Death — He  chose 
and  adapted  these  words,  is  matter  for  deepest  thankfulness  to  the 
Church.  He  spoke  them  for  His  people  in  a  twofold  sense :  on  their 
behalf,  that  they  might  be  able  to  speak  them ;  and  '  for  tlu^m,'  that 
henceforth  they  might  speak  them  after  Him.  How  many  thousands 
have  {Allowed  their  heads  on  them  when  going  to  rest !     They  were 


*                      Sn  pessima,  non  ta  *  So  aocording  to  the  belltr 

Per? enU  ad  GhrisUim,  aed  GhiistiiB  per-  "  Comp.  the  nae  of  the  vtnh  ««jMr(%u 

TOOU  ad  te»  in  taoh  pasnget  bb  St.  Luke  xiL  4S ; 

Oil  Ikoit  fbM  nocto  mocL  Aottziv.  S8;zx.  82;  lTlm.L  18;f  Tim. 
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the  last  words  of  a  Polycarp,  a  Bernard,  Hubs,  Lnther,  and 
Melanclitlion.  And  to  as  also  they  may  be  the  fittest  and  the  softest 
lallaby.  And  in  '  the  Spirit '  which  He  had  committed  to  God  did 
He  now  descend  into  Hades,  'and  preached  nnto  the  spirits  it 
prison.'  *  Bat  behind  this  great  mystery  have  closed  the  two- 
leaved  gates  of  brass,  which  only  the  Hand  of  the  Conqueror  oonld 
burst  open. 

And  now  a  shudder  ran  throagh  Nature,  as  its  Son  had  set.  We 
dare  not  do  more  than  follow  the  rapid  outlines  of  the  Evangdic 
narrative.  As  the  first  token,  it  records  the  rending  of  the  Temple- 
Veil  in  two  from  the  top  downward  to  the  bottom ; '  as  the  second,  the 
quaking  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the  rocks  and  the  opening  of 
the  graves.  Although  most  writers  have  regarded  this  as  indicating 
the  strictly  chronological  succession,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to 
bind  us  to  such  a  conclusion.  Thus,  while  the  rending  of  the  Veil  is 
recorded  first,  as  being  the  most  significant  token  to  Israel,  it  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  earthquake,  although  this  alone  might 
scarcely  account  for  the  tearing  of  so  heavy  a  Veil  fix)m  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  Even  the  latter  circumstance  has  its  significance.  That 
some  great  catastrophe,  betokening  the  impending  destraction  of  the 
Temple,  had  occurred  in  the  Sanctuary  about  this  very  time,  is  con- 
firmed by  not  less  than  four  mutually  independent  testimonies :  those 
of  Tacitus,^  of  Josephus,'  of  the  Talmud,'  and  of  earliest  Christian 
tradition.^  The  most  important  of  these  are,  of  course,  the  Talmud 
and  Josephus.  The  latter  speaks  of  the  mysterious  extinction  of  the 
middle  and  chief  light  in  the  Golden  Candlestick,  forty  years  brfore 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple ;  and  both  he  and  the  Talmud  refer  to 
a  supernatural  opening  by  themselves  of  the  great  Temple-gates  that 
had  been  previously  closed,  which  was  regarded  as  a  portent  of  the 
coming  destruction  of  the  Temple.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  that 
some  historical  fact  must  underlie  so  peculiar  and  widespread  a 
tradition,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  may  be  a  distorted  version 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  rending  of  the  Temple-Veil  (or  of  its  report) 
at  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.* 

»  Hist.  V.  13. 

«  Jew.  War  vl.  6.  3. 

'  Jer.  Yoma  43  o ;  Yoma  39  h, 

*  So  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  from  which  St.  Jerome  qaotes 
(in  Matt,  xxvii.  61,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Hedibia)  to  the  effect,  that  the  hnge 
lintel  of  the  Temple  was  broken  and 
splintered,  and  fell.  St.  Jerome  connects 
the  rending  of  the  YeU  with  this,  and  it 


would  seem  an  obviou  iallBniioe  to 
connect  again  this  braldng  of  the  fintot 
with  an  earthquake. 

*  A  story  is  tdd  in  Jewish  tiaditioo 
(Qitt,  66  ^aliout  the  middle ;  Ber.  B.  10; 
Vayylk.  R.  82,  and  fn  oUmt  plaoei)  totbe 
effect  that,  among  other  ▼flgnMBca,  1\ 
tuB  the  wicked'  had  peneHated  faitotbe 
Banrtuanr,  andcalthitnightheydlof  Ihi 
Moc^  Holy  Phice  with  m  twovtL  wh« 
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Bat  even  if  the  rending  of  the  Temple-Veil  had  commenoed  with     CHAP, 
the  earthqaake,  and,  according  to  the  Gk)spel  to  the  Hebrews,  with  the 
breaking  of  the  great  lintel  over  the  entrance,  it  coold  not  be  wholly 
aooonnted  for  in  this  manner.     According  to  Jewish  tradition,  there 
were,  indeed,  two  Veils  before  the  entrance  to  the  Most  Holy  Place.* 
Hie  Talmud  explains  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  known, 
whether  in  the  former  Temple  the  Veil  had  hung  inside  or  out- 
aide  the  entrance,  and  whether  the  partition-wall  had  stood  in  the 
Holy  or  Most  Holy  Place.**    Hence  (according  to  Maimonides)^  there  •Tomiii* 
was  not  any  wall  between  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place,  but  the  *^uhL 
space  of  one  cubit,  assigned  to  it  in  the  former  Temple,  was  left  Sl^aidiu^ 
anoccupied,  and  one  Veil  hung  on  the  side  of  the  Holy,  the  other  on  Juh^^ 
that  of  the  Most  Holy  Place.     According  to  an  account  dating  from 
Temple-ttmes,  there  were  altogether  thirteen  Veils  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  Temple — two  new  ones  being  made  every  year.^    The  sl^l^iS 
Veils  before  the  Most  Holy  Place  were  40  cubits  (60  feet)  long,  and  ^difif*****' 
20  (30  feet)  wide,  of  the  thickness  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
wrought  in  72  squares,  which  were  joined  together;    and  these 
Veils  were  so  heavy,  that,  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  time, 
it  needed  800  priests  to  manipulate  each.    If  the  Veil  was  at  all 
such  as  is  described  in  the  Talmud,  it  could  not  have  been  rent  in 
twain  by  a  mere  earthquake  or  the  fSedl  of  the  lintel,  although  its 
composition  in  squares  fastened  together  might  explain,  how  the 
rent  might  be  as  described  in  the  GU)spel. 

Indeed,  everything  seems  to  indicate  that,  although  the  earth- 
quake might  furnish  the  physical  basis,  the  rent  of  the  Temple-Veil 
was — with  reverence  be  it  said — really  made  by  the  Hand  of  God. 
As  we  compute,  it  may  just  have  been  Uie  time  when,  at  the  Evening- 
Sacrifice,  the  officiating  Priesthood  entered  the  Holy  Place,  either  to 
bum  the  incense  or  to  do  other  sacred  service  there.  To  see  before 
them,  not  as  the  aged  Zacharias  at  the  beginning  of  this  history 
the  Angel  Gkibriel,  but  the  Veil  of  the  Holy  Place  rent  from  top  to 
bottom — that  beyond  it  they  could  scarcely  have  seen — and  hanging  in 

blood  diopped  down.  I  mention  the 
legend  to  exproM  my  emphatic  protest 
Mdmt  Iho  maimer  in  which  Dr.  Joel 
(BUcka  in  d.  Beligionflgeach.  i.  pp.  7,  8, 
treating  of  the  passage  in  the  Midr.  on 
Lam.  iL  17)  has  made  use  of  it.  He  re- 
pnaenti  tt»  as  if  the  Veil  had  been  rmf 
(SerrdsseB  des  Vortianges  bel  d.  Tem- 
neiisnUImig) — not  cut  throogh  bj 
Tttai^  aai  on  the  basis  of  this  misrcpre- 
asBtatSflii    haa  Iha   holdDsaa   to   — fe  a 


legend  about  Titos  side  l^  side  with  the 
Evangelic  account  of  the  rending  of  the 
Temple-Veil  1  I  write  thus  strongly,  be- 
cause I  am  sorry  to  say  that  th&  is  bj 
no  means  the  only  instance  in  which 
Jewish  writers  adapt  their  quotations 
to  oontroversial  puiposes.  Jo^l  refers 
to  Dr.  Sarht,  Beitr.  i.  p.  20,  but  that 
learned  writer  draws  no  FXi'-h  inference 
from  the  passage  in  question. 
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two  parts  from  its  fiisteningB  above  and  at  the  side,  was,  indeed,  a 
terrible  portent,  which  wonld  soon  beoome  generally  known,  and 
must,  in  some  form  or  other,  have  been  preserved  in  tradition.  And 
they  all  must  have  understood,  that  it  meant  that  Grod's  Own  Hand  had 
rent  the  VeU,  and  for  ever  deserted  and  thrown  open  that  Moat  Holy 
Place  where  He  had  so  long  dwelt  in  the  mysterious  gloom,  only  lit 
up  once  a  year  by  the  glow  of  the  censer  of  him,  who  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  people.^ 

Other  tokens  were  not  wanting.  In  the  earthquake  the  rocks 
were  rent,  and  their  tombs  opened.  This,  as  Christ  descended  into 
Hades.  And  when  He  ascended  on  the  third  day,  it  was  with 
victorious  saints  who  had  left  those  open  graves.  To  many  in  the 
Holy  City  on  that  ever-memorable  first  day,  and  in  the  week  that 
followed,  appeared  the  bodies  of  many  of  those  saints  who  had  fallen 
on  sleep  in  the  sweet  hope  of  that  which  had  now  beoome  reality.* 

But  on  those  who  stood  under  the  Cross,  and  near  it,  did  all  that 
was  witnessed  make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression. 
Among  them  we  specially  mark  the  Centurion  under  whose  command 
the  soldiers  had  been.  Many  a  scene  of  horror  must  he  have  wit- 
nessed in  those  sad  times  of  the  Crucifixion,  but  none  like  this.  Only 
one  conclusion  could  force  itself  on  his  mind.  It  was  that  which,  we 
cannot  doubt,  had  made  its  impression  on  his  heart  and  conscience. 
Jesus  was  not  what  the  Jews,  His  infuriated  enemies,  had  described 
Him.  He  was  what  He  professed  to  be,  what  His  bearing  on  the 
Cross  and  His  Death  attested  Him  to  be:  'righteous,'  and  hence, 
Hhe  Son  of  God.'  From  this  there  was  only  a  step  to  personal 
allegiance  to  Him,  and,  as  previously  suggested,  we  may  possiUy 
owe  to  him  some  of  those  details  which  St.  Luke  alone  has  preserved. 

The  brief  spring-day  was  verging  towards  the  *  evening  of  the 
Sabbath.'  In  general,  the  Law  ordered  that  the  body  of  a  criminal 
should  not  be  left  hanging  unburied  over  night.*  Perhaps  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  Jews  might  not  have  appealed  so  con- 
fidently to  Pilate  as  actually  to  ask'  him  to  sholten  the  snflerings 
of  those  on  the  Cross,  since  the  punishment  of  omcifixion  often 

'  May  this  phenomenon  account  for 
the  early  conversion  of  so  many  priests 
led  ii 


recorded  in  Acts  vL  7  7 

*  I  dare  not  express  myself  dogmatic- 
ally on  the  precise  import  of  St.  Matt, 
xxvii.  62,  63.  Does  it  mean  that  they 
were  actually  clothed  with  the  Besurrec- 
tion-body,  or  with  the  body  which  they  had 
formerly  borne,  or  that  many  saints  from 
out  Hades  appeared  to  those  who  loved 


them,  and  with  them  had  waited  for  tha 
Kingdom,  in  the  forms  which  th^had 
known  1  We  know  too  little  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  other  world  and  thi% 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  departed  ma| 
communicate  with  those  here,  to  Tenfeim 
on  any  decided  statementi  eepeoially  as 
we  take  into  accoimt  the  umque  oi^ 
cumstanoes  of  the  oooarion. 
•  4/M(Tivrar,thej'aiked,'Bt  Jolinxis.8L 


IHE  '  CRURIFRAOIUIL'  •IS 

lasted  not  only  for  hours  but  days,  ere  death  ensued.     But  here     CHAP, 
was  a  special  occasion.     The  Sabbath  about  to  open  was  a  'high-day'       XT 
— it  was  both  a  Sabbath  and  the  second  Paschal  Day,  which  was  '      '""""^ 
regarded  as  in  every  respect  equally  sacred  with  the  first — nay, 
more  so,  since  the  so-caUed  Waveshei^  was  then  offered  to  the  Lord. 
And  what  the  Jews  now  proposed  to  Pilate  was,  indeed,  a  shorten- 
ing, but  not  in  any  sense  a  mitigation,  of  the  punishment.     Some- 
times there  was  added  te  the  punishment  of  crucifixion  that   of 
breaking  the  bones  {orurifrtigium^  afceXoKoiria)  by  means  of  a  club  or 
hammer.    This  would  not  itself  bring  death,  but  the  breaking  of  the 
bones  was  always  followed  by  a  coup  de  grdcBj  by  sword,  lance,  or 
stroke  (the  perforatio  or  percussio  sub  alas),  which  immediately  put  an 
end  te  what  remained  of  life.'    Thus  the  '  breaking  of  the  bones  *  was 
a  sort  of  increase  of  punishment,  by  way  of  compensation  for  its 
shortening  by  the  final  stroke  that  followed. 

It  were  unjust  te  suppose,  that  in  their  anxiety  to  folfil  the  letter 
of  the  Law  as  to  burial  on  the  eve  of  that  high  Sabbath,  the  Jews 
had  sought  to  intensify  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  The  text  gives  no 
indication  of  this ;  and  they  could  not  have  asked  for  the  final  stroke 
to  be  inflicted  without  the  '  breaking  of  the  bones,'  which  always 
preceded  it.  The  irony  of  this  punctilious  care  for  the  letter  of  the 
Law  about  burial  and  the  high  Sabbath  by  those  who  had  betrayed 
and  crucified  their  Messiah  on  the  first  Passover-day  is  sufficiently 
great,  and,  let  us  add,  terrible,  without  importing  fictitious  elements. 
St.  John,  who,  perhaps,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Christ,  left  the 
Cross,  alone  reports  the  circumstance.  Perhaps  it  was  when  he  con- 
certed with  Joseph  of  Arimathsda,  with  Nicodemus,  or  the  two 
Marys,  measures  for  the  buiying  of  Christ,  that  he  learned  of  the 
Jewish  deputetion  to  Pilate,  followed  it  to  the  Praetorium,  and  then 
watehed  how  it  was  all  carried  out  on  Golgotha.  He  records,  how 
Pilate  acceded  to  the  Jewish  demand,  and  gave  directions  for  the 
crurifragiwn^  and  permission  for  the  after-removal  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  left  to  hang,  till  putrescence 
or  birds  of  prey  had  destroyed  them.  But  St.  John  also  tolls  us 
what  he  evidently  regards  as  so  great  a  prodigy  that  he  specially 
voodies  for  it,  pledging  his  own  veracity  as  an  eyewitness,  and 
grounding  on  it  an  appeal  to  the  faith  of  those  to  whom  his  Gk)spel 
is  addressed.  It  is,  that  certain  '  things  came  to  pass  \not  as  in 
our  A.y.9 '  were  done  *]  that  the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,'  or, 

>  QoKO.  JHaAM^  AxcliaoL  d.  Leideiiagcaoh.  p^  163-168;  bnt  enieoi«U]r  JKvIw.ii.  ■. 
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BOOK     to  put  it  otherwise,  by  which  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled.     These 

'  V        things  were  two,  to  which  a  third  phenomenon,  not  less  remarkable, 

'      '      '   must  be  added.      For,  first,  when,  in  the  crurijragiumj  the  soldiers 

had  broken  the  bones  of  the  two  malefactors,  and  then  came  to  the 

Cross  of  Jesus,  they  found  that  He  was  dead  already,  and  so  '  a  bone 

of  Him '  was  *  not  broken.'     Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Scripture 

•  Ex.  xii.46;  concerning  the  Paschal  Lamb,*  as  well  as  that  concerning  the  Rig^t- 

Nuinb.ix.      ^^g  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovali,^  would  have  been  broken.    In 

»Pi.xzxiT.    Christ  alone  these  two  ideas  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  Righteous 

Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah  are  combined  into  a  unity,  and  fulfilled 

in  their  highest  meaning.      And  when,  by  a  strange  concurrence 

of  circumstances,  it '  came  to  pass '  that,  contrary  to  what  might  have 

been  expected,  '  a  bone  of  Him '  was  ^  not  broken,'  this  outward  fact 

served  as  the  finger  to  point  to  the  predictions  which  were  fulfilled 

in  Him. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  second  fact.-  If,  on  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  these  two  fundamental  ideas  in  the  prophetic  description 
of  the  work  of  the  Messiah  had  been  set  forth  :  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Paschal  Sacrifice,  which,  as  that  of  the  Covenant,  underlay  all  sacri- 
fices, and  the  fulfilment  of  the  ideal  of  the  Righteous  Servant  of  God, 
suffering  in  a  world  that  hated  God,  and  yet  proclaiming  and  realising 
His  Kingdom,  a  third  truth  remained  to  be  exhibited.  It  was  not  in 
regard  to  the  character,  but  the  effects,  of  the  Work  of  Christ — its 
reception,  alike  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  This  had  been 
.zeoh.xu.io  indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,*'  which  foretold  how,  in  the 
day  of  Israel's  final  deliverance  and  national  conversion,  God  would 
pour  out  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication,  and  as  '  they  shall 
look  on  Him  Whom  they  pierced,'  the  spirit  of  true  repentance  would 
be  granted  them,  alike  nationally  and  individually.  The  application 
of  this  to  Christ  is  the  more  striking,  that  even  the  Talmud  refers 
'sakk.  ua  the  prophecv  to  the  Messiah.^  And  as  these  two  things  really  applied 
•Rer.Lr  to  Christ,  alike  in  His  rejection  and  in  His  future  return,*  so  did  the 
strange  historical  occurrence  at  His  Crucifixion  once  more  point  to 
it  as  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy.  For,  although  the  soldiers, 
on  finding  Jesus  dead,  broke  not  one  of  His  Bones,  yet,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  make  sure  of  His  Death,  one  of  them,  with  a  lance, 
^  pierced  His  Side,'  with  a  wound  so  deep,  that  Thomas  might  after- 
'SLJohn      wards  have  thrust  his  hand  into  His  Side.' 

And  with  these  two,  as  fulfilling  Holy  Scripture,  yet  a  third 
phenomenon  was  associated,  symbolic  of  both.  As  the  soldier  pierced 
the  Side  of  the  Dead  Christ,  '  forthwith  came  thereout  Blood  wij 
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Water.'     It  has  been  thought   by  some,*  that  there  was  physical     CHAP, 
cause  for  this — that  Christ  had  literally  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and       XV 
that,  when  the  lance  pierced  first  the  lung  filled  with  blood  and  '      '     ^ 
then  the  pericardium  filled  with  serous  fluid,^  there  flowed  from  the 
wound  this  double  stream.'     In  such  cases,  the  lesson  would  be  that 
reproach  had  literally   broken   His   Heart/     But  we  can  scarcely  •pa.iziz.si 
believe  that  St.  John  could  have   wished  to  convey  this   without 
clearly  setting  it  forth — thus  assuming  on  the  part  of  his  readers 
knowledge  of  an  obscure,  and,  it  must  be  added,  a  scientifically  doubtful 
phenomenon.     Accordingly,  we  rather  believe  that  to  St.  John,  as  to 
most  of  us,  the  significance  of  the  fact  lay  in  this,  that  out  of  the 
Body  of  One  dead  had  flowed  Blood  and  Water — that  corruption  had 
not  fastened  on  Him.     Then,  there  would  be  the  symbolic  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  Water  (from  the  pericardium)  and  the  Blood  (from 
the  heart)-a  symbolism  most  true,  if  corruption  had  no  power  nor 
hold  on  Him — if  in  Death  He  was  not  dead,  if  He  vanquished  Death 
and  Corruption,  and  in  this  respect  also  fulfilled  the  prophetic  ideal 
of  not  seeing  corruption.^    To  this  symbolic  bearing  of  the  flowing  »fb.ztlio 
of  Water  and  Blood  from  His  pierced  side,  on  which  the  Evangelist 
dwells  in  his  Epistle,®  and  to  its  eternal  expression  in  the  symbolism  •  i  John  r.i 
of  the  two  Sacraments,  we  can  only  point  the  thoughtful  Christian. 
For,  the  two  Sacraments  mean  that  Christ  had  come  ;  that  over  Him^ 
Who  was  crucified  for  us  and  loved  us  unto  death  with  His  broken 
heart,  Death  and  Corruption  had  no  power ;  and  that  He  liveth  for 
us  with  the  pardoning  and  cleansing  power  of  His  offered  Sacrifice. 

Yet  one  other  scene  remains  to  be  recorded.  Whether  before, 
or,  more  probably,  after  the  Jewish  deputation  to  the  Roman  Governor, 
another  and  a  strange  application  came  to  Pilate.  It  was  from  one 
apparently  well  known,  a  man  not  only  of  wealth  and  standing,^  but  'stuai. 
whose  noble  bearing  *  corresponded  to  his  social  condition,  and  who 
was  known  as  a  just  and  a  good  man.*  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  was  •st.Luin 
a  Sanhedristy*  but  he  had  not  consented  either  to  the  counsel  or 


>  80^  with  nurions  modifications,  which 
need  not  here  he  detailed,  first,  Dr. 
Grwmer  (Commeiit.  Antiq.  Med.  de  Jesa 
Christi  Morte,  Hal.  1805),  who,  however, 
regarded  Jesus  as  not  quite  dead  when 
the  lanoe  pierced  the  heart,  and,  of  late. 
Dr.  Strmtd  (The  Physical  Cause  of  the 
0ealh  of  COirist,  1871),  and  many  inter- 
pnton  (see  Ntibt^  a.  a.  pp.  400,  401). 

*  Bvt  certainly  %tt  tluongh  a  separa- 
tion of  the  jwtwa  and  the  oruor^  which 
ic  the  naric  of  begiinning  patrefaotion. 

•  Tb«  UOm^  and  wn^  wUslactQiy 


physical  explanation  is  that  given  hy  the 
Rev.  8,  HaugkUmy  M.D.,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  on  1  John, 
pp.  349,  350.  It  demonstrates,  that  this 
phenomenon  would  take  place,  hut  only 
if  a  person  who  Ka$  alio  being  emeiJM 
died  of  rupture  of  the  heart. 

*  This  seems  implied  in  the  expression 
9bcxAtu§¥  (A.y.  'honourable*),  St.  Mark 
XV.  43. 

*  Taken  in  oonneotion  with  St.  Lake 
xxiii.  51,  this  is  probably  the  meaning  of 
/iovA<vr4f.    Otherwise  we  would  wr% 
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SklCark 


the  deed  of  his  colleagues.  It  must  have  been  generally  known, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  '  which  waited  for  the  Kingdom  of  Grod.' 
But  he  had  advanced  beyond  what  that  expression  implies.  Although 
secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews :  •  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  It  is  in- 
strange  contrast  to  this  '  fear/  that  St.  Mark  tells  us,  that,  '  having 
dared,'  *  '  he  went  in  unto  Pilate  and  asked  for  the  Body  of  Jesus.' 
Thus,  under  circumstances  the  most  unlikely  and  unfavourable, 
were  his  fears  converted  into  boldness,  and  he,  whom  fear  of  the 
Jews  had  restrained  from  making  open  avowal  of  discipleship  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  Jesus,  not  only  professed  such  of  the  Crucified 
Christ,'  but  took  the  most  bold  and  decided  step  before  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  connection  with  it.  So  does  trial  elicit  faith,  and  the 
wind,  which  quenches  the  feeble  flame  that  plays  around  the  outside, 
fan  into  brightness  the  fire  that  bums  deep  within,  though  for  a 
time  unseen.  Joseph  of  Arimathcea,  now  no  longer  a  secret  disciple, 
but  bold  in  the  avowal  of  his  reverent  love,  would  show  to  the 
Dead  Body  of  his  Master  all  veneration.  And  the  Divinely  ordered 
concurrence  of  circumstances  not  only  helped  his  pious  purpose,  but 
invested  all  with  deepest  symbolic  significance.  It  was  Friday 
afternoon,  and  the  Sabbath  was  drawing  near.'  No  time  therefore 
was  to  be  lost,  if  due  honour  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Sacred  Body. 
Pilate  gave  It  to  Joseph  of  Arimathaea.  Such  was  within  his  power, 
and  a  favour  not  unfrequently  accorded  in  like  circumstances.^  But 
two  things  must  have  powerfully  impressed  the  Roman  Governor, 
and  deepened  his  former  thoughts  about  Jesus :  first,  that  the  death 
on  the  Cross  had  taken  place  so  rapidly,  a  circumstance  on  which  he 
personally  questioned  the  Centurion,^  and  then  the  bold  appearance 
and  request  of  such  a  man  as  Joseph  of  Arimathasa.*  Or  did  the 
Centurion  express  to  the  Governor  also  some  such  feeling  as  that 
which  had  found  utterance  under  the  Cross  in  the  words:  ^ Truly 
this  Man  was  the  Son  of  God '  ? 


regarded  him  rather  as  a  member  of  *  the 
Council  of  Priests'  {Beth  Din  ihel 
Kohanifft,  Kethab.  i.  5)  which  met  in 
what  anciently  was  called  the  Li$hkath 
Buhatin  vCbamber  of  CguhcOIotb)  in 
the  Temple  ( Jer.  Yoma  38  c ;  Yoma  8  b). 
The  Greek  word  itself  has  passed  into  Rab- 
binic language  as  Bnlyuto*,  and  in  other 
modifications  of  the  word. 

'  At  the  same  time  I  feel,  that  this 
might  have  been  represented  by  the  Jewt 
as  not  quite  importing  what  it  really 
WM—as  rather  an  act  of  pietoi  towards 


the  Babbi  of  Nameth  than  of  homage  to 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesna. 

■  The  Wp«  «tw«fficfiH|f  in  oonnectioa 
with  *  the  Sabbath'  (St.  Luke  rriii.  54) 
shows,  that  the  former  expression  refiecs 
to  *  the  preparation '  f6r  t&e  AiMoM,  or 
the  FridflT. 

*  Bee  the  proof  in  WeitUin^  ad  loa 

*  The  Arimathna  of  Joseph  is  probably 
the  modem  Br-Bam,  two  hours  north  of 
Jerusalem,  on  a  oonioal  hiU»  somewfasi 
east  of  the  load  that  leads  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Nablns  (Jot.  Ant.  YiiL  18.  8)— 
the  Annathaim  of  tbe  LXX    Hm  ob- 
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The  proximity  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  the  consequent  need  of  OHAP. 
haste,  may  have  suggested  or  determined  the  proposal  of  Joseph  XV 
to  lay  the  Body  of  Jesus  in  his  own  rock-hewn  new  tomb/  wherein  ^^  ' 
no  one  had  yet  been  laid.*  The  symbolic  significance  of  this  is  the  ^stinka 
more  marked,  that  the  symbolism  was  undesigned.  These  rock- 
hewn  sepulchres,  and  the  mode  of  laying  the  dead  in  them,  have 
been  very  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  burying  of  Lazarus.^ 
We  may  therefore  wholly  surrender  ourselvBS  to  the  sacred  thoughts 
that  gather  around  us.  The  Cross  was  lowered  and  laid  on  the  ground ; 
the  cruel  nails  drawn  out,  and  the  ropes  unloosed.  Joseph,  with 
those  who  attended  him,  '  wrapped '  the  Sacred  Body  '  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,'  and  rapidly  carried  It  to  the  rock-hewn  tomb  in  the 
garden  close  by.  Such  a  rock-hewn  tomb  or  cave  (MearOia)  had 
niches  (Kukhin)^  where  the  dead  were  laid.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  entrance  to  '  the  tomb ' — and  within  ^  the  rock ' — there 
was  '  a  court,'  nine  feet  square,  where  ordinarily  the  bier  was  de- 
posited, and  its  bearers  gathered  to  do  the  last  offices  for  the  Dead. 
Thither  we  suppose  Joseph  to  have  carried  the  Sacred  Body,  and 
then  the  last  scene  to  have  taken  place.  For  now  another,  kindred 
to  Joseph  in  spirit,  history,  and  position,  had  come.  The  same  spi- 
ritual Law,  which  had  brought  Joseph  to  open  confession,  also  con- 
strained the  profession  of  that  other  Sanhedrist,  Nicodemus.  We 
remember,  how  at  the  first  he  had,  from  fear  of  detection,  come  to 
Jesus  by  night,  and  with  what  bated  breath  he  had  pleaded  with  his 
colleagues  not  so  much  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  on  His  behalf  that  of 
law  and  justice.^  He  now  came,  bringing  <  a  roU '  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  in  the  fragrant  mixture  well  known  to  the  Jews  for  purposes  of 
anointing  or  burying. 

It  was  in  '  the  court '  of  the  tomb  that  the  hasty  embalmment — if 
such  it  may  be  called — ^took  place.  None  of  Christ's  former  disciples 
seem  to  have  taken  part  in  the  bmying.  John  may  have  withdrawn 
to  bring  tidings  to,  and  to  comfort  the  Virgin-Mother;  the  others 


»8t  JdhB 
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jections  of  £eim  (whioh  it  would  take 
too  long  to  diBcass  in  a  note)  are  of  no 
force  (comp.  hm  Jesn  von  Naz.  iii. 
p.  516).  It  iB  one  of  the  undesigned 
evidenoes  of  the  accuiacy  of  8t.  Luke, 
that  he  describes  it  as  belonging  to  Judsea. 
For,  whereas  Ramah  in  Mount  Kphraim 
originally  belonged  to  Samaria,  it  was 
afterwards  separated  from  the  latter  and 
joined  to  the  province  of  Jndaa  (comp. 
lHaoaz.8S;  zi.  2S»  84). 

'  Mefer  regards  the  statement  of  St. 
ICatthew  to  thai  effeot  (xzvii  60)  as 


inconsistent  with  the  notioe  in  8t.  John 
ziz.  42.  I  really  cannot  see  any  incon- 
sistency, nor  does  his  omission  of  the 
^t  that  the  tomb  was  Joseph's  seem  to 
me  fatal.  The  narrative  of  St.  John 
is  concentrated  on  the  boiying  rather 
than  its  accessories.  Professor  WewtocU 
thinks  that  St.  John  six.  41  implies 
*that  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  Lord 
was  laid  was  not  chosen  as  His  final 
resting-place.'  But  of  this  also  I  do  not 
pwoeive  evidence. 
*  bee  BmA  IY.  oh«  nL 
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also,  that  had  '  stood  afar  off,  beholding,*  appear  to  have  left.  Only 
a  few  faithful  ones,*  notably  among  them  Maiy  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary,  the  mother  of  Joses,  stood  over  against  the  tomb, 
watching  at  some  distance  where  and  how  the  Body  of  Jesus  was 
laid.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  in  accordance  wich  Jewish 
manners,  if  these  women  had  mingled  more  closely  with  the  two 
Sanhedrists  and  their  attendants.  From  where  they  stood  they 
could  only  have  had  a  dim  view  of  what  passed  within  the  court, 
and  this  may  explain  how,  on  their  return,  they  '  prepared  spices  and 
ointments  *  **  for  the  mors  full  honours  which  they  hoped  to  pay  the 
Dead  after  the  Sabbath  was  past.^  For,  it  is  of  the  greater  import- 
ance to  remember,  that  haste  characterised  all  that  was  done.  It 
seems  as  if  the  '  clean  linen  cloth '  in  which  the  Body  had  been 
wrapped,  was  now  torn  into  *  cloths  '  or  swathes,  into  which  the  Body, 
limb  by  limb,  was  now  *  bound,'  *  no  doubt,  between  layers  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  the  Head  being  wrapped  in  a  napkin.  And  so  they  laid 
Him  to  rest  in  the  niche  of  the  rock-hewn  new  tomb.  And  as  they^ 
went  out,  they  rolled,  as  was  the  custom,  a  *  great  stone ' — the  Odel 
— to  close  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,^  probably  leaning  against  it  toi 
support,  as  was  the  practice,  a  smaller  stone — the  so-called  Dopheq.^ 
It  would  be  where  the  one  stone  was  laid  against  the  other,  that  on 
the  next  day.  Sabbath  though  it  was,  the  Jewish  authorities  would 
have  affixed  the  seal,  so  that  the  slightest  disturbance  might  become 
apparent.' 


'  It  was  probably  about  the  same  time,  that  a  noisy  throng  prepared 


'  St.  John  computes  it  at  about  100 
litra*.  As  in  all  likelihood  this  would 
refer  to  iioman  pounds,  of  about  twelve 
ounces  each,  the  amount  is  large,  but  not 
such  as  to  warrant  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection. A  servant  could  easily  carry  it, 
and  it  is  not  saitl  that  it  was  all  used  in 
the  burying.  If  it  were  possible  to  find 
an}*  similar  use  of  the  expression  (Afrpof), 
one  might  be  tempted  to  re};au'd  the 
litra4  as  indicating  not  the  weight,  but 
a  coin.  In  that  sense  the  word  liira  is 
used,  sometimes  as  =  100  denars,  in  which 
case  100  litras  would  be  =  about  250^,  but 
more  frequently  as «-  4  drachms,  in  which 
case  100  litras  would  be  -  about  122. 
(comp.  Htrzfeld^  Handelsgesch.  p.  181) 
Bat  the  linguistic  difficulty  seems  yeiy 
great,  while  any  possible  objection  to 
the  weight  of  the  spioes  is  really  in- 
considerable. For  the  kind  of  spioes 
use4  in  the  boxying,  lee  Book  IV.oh.  xkI 


(at  the  buying  of  Laxanu).  In  later 
times  there  was  a  regular  rabrio  and 
prayers  with  Kabbalistic  symbolism 
(see  Perlet^  Leichenfeierlicfak.  p.  11, 
Note  12).  No  donbt,  the  wounds  in  the 
Sacred  Body  of  our  Lord  had  been 
washed  from  their  gore. 

*  The  Synopiists  record,  that  the  Body 
of  Jesus  was  *  wrapped*  in  a  *  linen 
cloth  * ;  St.  John  tells  ns  that  it  was 
*  bound*  with  the  aloes  and  mynh  of 
Nicodemus  into  'swathes*  or  'cloths,* 
even  as  they  were  fbond  afterwaids  in 
the  empty  tomb,  and  by  their  side  '  the 
napkin,*  or  wudaHon^  ton  the  head.  I 
have  tried  to  combine  tiie  aoooont  d  the 
Synoptists  and  that  of  St.  John  into  a 
continuous  narrative. 

■  But  it  most  be  admitted,  that  there 
are  difficulties  on  this  partJonlar.  See 
the  remarics  on  this  point  at  pp.  68S  wa% 
631,  b^t  espeoiaU/  p|K  6M,  687. 
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to  follow  delegates  from  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  ceremony  of  cutting  CHAP. 
the  Passover-fiheaf.  The  Law  had  it,  ^*  he  shall  bring  a  sheaf  [lite-  ^^ 
rally,  the  Omer]  with  the  first-fraits  of  your  harvest,  uuto  the  '  " 
priest  'y  and  he  shall  wave  the  Omer  before  Jehovah,  to  be  accepted 
for  you."  This  Passover-sheaf  was  reaped  in  public  the  evening 
before  it  was  offered,  and  it  was  to  witness  this  ceremony  that  the 
crowd  had  gathered  around  the  elders.  Already  on  the  14th  Nisan 
the  spot  whence  the  first  sheaf  was  to  be  reaped  had  been  marked 
out,  by  tying  together  in  bundles,  while  still  standing,  the  barley 
that  was  to  be  cut  down,  according  to  custom,  in  the  sheltered  Ashes- 
Valley  across  Elidron.  When  the  time  for  cutting  the  sheaf  had 
arrived — that  is,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  Nisan,  even  though  it 
were  a  Sabbath,  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  three  men,  each  with  a 
sickle  and  basket,  set  to  work.  Clearly  to  bring  out  what  was  dis- 
tinctive in  the  ceremony,  they  first  asked  of  the  bystanders  three 
times  each  of  these  questions :  '^  Has  the  sun  gone  down  ?  "  '^  With  this 
sickle ? "  "  Into  this  basket  ? "  "On  this  Sabbath ?  (or  first  Passover- 
day)  "~  and,  lastly,  "  Shall  I  reap  ?  "  Having  each  time  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  they  cut  down  barley  to  the  amount  of  one  ephah, 
or  about  three  pecks  and  three  pints  of  our  English  measure.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  follow  the  ceremony  farther — how  the  com  was 
threshed  out,  parched,  ground,  and  one  omer  of  the  flour,  mixed 
with  oil  and  frankincense,  waved  before  the  Lord  in  the  Temple  on 
the  second  Paschal  day  (or  16th  of  Nisan).  But,  as  this  festive 
procession  started,  amidst  loud  demonstrations,  a  small  band  of 
mourners  turned  from  having  laid  their  dead  Master  in  His  resting- 
place.  The  contrast  is  as  sad  as  it  is  suggestive.  And  yet,  not  in 
the  Temple,  nor  by  the  priest,  but  in  the  silence  of  that  garden- 
isomb,  was  the  first  Omer  of  the  new  Paschal  flour  to  be  waved  before 
the  Lord.'  > 

*  Now  on  the  morrow,  which  is  after  the  preparation  [the  Friday], 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together  unto 
Pilate,  saying.  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  He 
was  yet  alive.  After  three  days  I  rise  again.  Command,  therefore, 
that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day,  lest  haply  His 
disciples  come  and  steal  Him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people.  He  is 
risen  from  the  dead :  so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Pilate  said  unto  them.  Take  a  guard,  go  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as 

*  See '  Tt»  Temple  and  Ite  Services,*  pp.  221-224. 
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BOOK     ye  can.     So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepnlchre  snre,  sealing  the 
^ ^  stone,  the  guard  being  with  them/ 

•  •••••a  • 

But  was  there  really  need  for  it  ?  Did  they,  who  had  spent  what 
remained  of  daylight  to  prepare  spices  wherewith  to  anoint  the  Dead 
Christ,  expect  His  Body  to  be  removed,  or  did  they  expect — perhaps 
in  their  sorrow  even  think  of  His  word :  '  I  rise  again '  ?  But  on  that 
holy  Sabbath,  when  the  Sanhedrists  were  thinking  of  how  to  make 
snre  of  the  Dead  Christ,  what  were  the  thoughts  of  Joseph  of 
ArimathsBa  and  Nicodemns,  of  Peter  and  John,  of  the  other  disciples, 
and  especially  of  the  loving  women  who  only  waited  for  the  first 
streak  of  Easter-light  to  do  their  last  service  of  love  ?  What  were 
their  thoughts  of  Grod — ^what  of  Christ — what  of  the  Words  He  had 
jpoken,  the  Deeds  He  had  wrought,  the  salvation  He  had  come  to 
bring,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  He  was  to  open  to  all 
believers  ? 

Behind  Him  had  closed  the  gates  of  Hades ;  but  upon  them  rather 
than  upon  Him  had  fallen  the  shadows  of  death.  Yet  they  still  lo^ 
Him — and  stronger  than  death  was  lovs. 


THE  MIRAOLB  OF  THE  RBSUKBECTION.  621 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

09  THB  RESURBBCnON  OF  CHRIST  FROM  THE  DBAD. 

The  history  of  the  life  of  Christ  npon  earth  closes  with  a  Miracle  as  CHAP, 
great  as  that  of  its  inception.  It  may  be  said  that  the  one  casts  ZVI 
light  upon  the  other.  If  He  was  what  the  Gk)spels  represent  Him,  '  '"^ 
He  mnst  have  been  bom  of  a  pnre  Virgin,  without  sin,  and  He  must 
have  risen  from  the  Dead.  If  the  story  of  His  Birth  be  true,  we  can 
believe  that  of  His  Resurrection ;  if  that  of  His  Resurrection  be  true, 
we  can  belieye  that  of  His  Birth.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  latter 
was  incapable  of  strict  historical  proof;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
flis  Resurrection  demanded  and  was  capable  of  the  fullest  historical 
evidence.  If  such  exists,  the  keystone  is  given  to  the  arch;  the 
miraculous  Birth  becomes  almost  a  necessary  postulate,  and  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  in  the  full  sense  of  the  Grospels.  And  yet  we  mark,  as 
another  parallel  point  between  the  account  of  the  miraculous  Birth 
and  that  of  the  RestHrection,  the  utter  absence  of  details  as  regards 
these  events  themselves.  If  this  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  in- 
direct evidence  that  they  were  not  legendary,  it  also  imposes  on  us 
the  duty  of  observing  the  reverent  silence  so  well-befitting  the  case, 
and  not  intruding  beyond  the  path  which  the  Evangelic  narrative  has 
opened  to  us. 

That  path  is  sufficiently  narrow,  and  in  some  respects  difficult ; 
not,  indeed,  as  to  the  great  event  itself,  not  as  to  its  leading  features, 
but  as  to  the  more  minute  details.  And  here,  again,  our  difficulties 
arise,  not  so  much  from  any  actual  disagreement,  as  from  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  identity.  Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  great  compres- 
sion in  the  various  narratives,  due  partly  to  the  character  of  the 
event  narrated,  partly  to  tiie  incomplete  informatian  possessed  by 
the  narrators— of  whom  only  one  was  strictly  an  eyewitness,  but 
chiefly  to  this,  that  to  the  diffiarent  narrators  the  central  point  of 
interest  lay  in  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Beeoneotion.    Not  only  St.  Matthew,*  bnt  also  St.  Lake,  so 
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compresses  the  narrative  that  *  the  distinction  of  points  of  time '  Is 
almost  effaced.  St.  Luke  seems  to  crowd  into  the  Blaster  Evening 
what  himself  tells  ns  occupied  forty  days.*  His  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
pre-eminently  Jerusalem  account  of  the  evidence  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion ;  that  of  St.  Matthew  the  pre-eminently  Galilean  account  of  it. 
Yet  each  implies  and  corroborates  the  facts  of  the  other.*  In  general 
we  ought  to  remember,  that  the  Evangelists,  and  afterwards  St.  Paul, 
are  not  so  much  concerned  to  narrate  the  whole  history  of  the  Resur- 
rection as  to  furnish  the  evidence  for  it.  And  here  what  is  distinc- 
tive in  each  is  also  characteristic  of  his  special  view-point.  St 
Matthew  describes  the  impression  of  the  full  evidence  of  that  Blaster 
morning  on  friend  and  foe,  and  then  hurries  us  from  the  Jerusalem 
stained  with  Christ's  Blood  back  to  the  sweet  Lake  and  the  blessed 
Mount  where  first  He  spake.  It  is,  as  if  he  longed  to  realise  the 
Risen  Christ  in  the  scenes  where  he  had  learned  to  know  Him.  St. 
Mark,  who  is  much  more  brief,  gives  not  only  a  mere  summary,'  but, 
if  one  might  use  the  expression,  tells  it  as  from  the  bosom  of  the 
▲oiiziLis  Jerusalem  family,  from  the  house  of  his  mother  Mary.^  St.  Luke 
seems  to  have  made  most  full  inquiry  as  to  all  the  facts  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  his  narrative  might  almost  be  inscribed:  ^Easter  Day 
in  Jerusalem.'  St.  John  paints  such  scenes — during  the  whole  forty 
days,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  Galilee — as  were  most  significant  and 
teachful  of  this  threefold  lesson  of  his  Gospel :  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  we  have  life 
in  His  Name.  Lastly,  St.  Paul — as  one  bom  out  of  due  time— pro- 
duces the  testimony  of  the  principal  witnesses  to  the  fact,  in  a  kind 
of  ascending  climax.^  And  this  the  more  effectively,  that  he  is  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  difficulties  and  the  import  of  the  question,  and  has 
taken  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  question  is  of  such  importance,  alike  in  itself  and  as  regards 
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'  The  reader  who  ia  desirous  of  farther 
studying  this  point  is  referred  to  the 
admirable  analysis  by  Canon  Weiteott  in 
his  notes  prefatory  to  St.  John  xx.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  respectfully  express 
dissent  from  his  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  Resurreo- 
tion  (u.  s.,  p.  288  a). 

'  I  may  here  state  that  I  accept  the 
genuineness  of  the  concluding  portion  of 
St.  Mark  (xvi.  9-20).  If,  on  internal 
grounds,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
reads  like  a  postscript;  on  the  other 
hand,  without  it  the  section  would  read 
like  a  mutilated  document.  This  is  not 
the   place  to  discuss    the   ^rounds  on 


ness  of  these  yerses.  The  reader  may 
here  be  referred  to  Canon  Cook*$  *  Revised 
Version  of  the  first  three  Gospels,*  pp. 
120-125,  but  espedaUy  to  the  masteriy 
and  exhaustive  work  by  Dean  Burton 
on  *The  last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark.'  At  the  same 
time  I  would  venture  to  say,  that  Dean 
Burgon  has  not  attached  suffidMit  im- 
portance to  the  adverse  Impnaaion  made 
by  the  verses  in  question  on  the  ground 
of  internal  evidence  (see  his  ehiupter  on 
the  subject,  pp.  136-190).  And  it  moife 
be  confessed^  that,  whidhever  view  im 
may  ultimately  adopt,  the  sobjeot  is  b«H| 
with  oonsidflBaahlA  diffloii]tlM. 
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this  whole  history,  that  a  discussion,  however  brief  and  even  im-  CHAP, 
perfect,*  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  Evangelic  narrations,  ^^I 
seems  necessary.  '      ' 

What  thoughts  concerning  the  Dead  Christ  filled  the  minds  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  of  Nicodemas,  and  of  the  other  disciples  of 
Jesus,  as  well  as  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  pioas  women  ?  They 
believed  Him  to  be  dead,  and  they  did  not  expect  Him  to  rise  again 
from  the  dead — at  least,  in  our  accepted  sense  of  it.  Of  this  there 
is  abundant  evidence  from  the  moment  of  His  Death,  in  the  burial- 
spices  brought  by  Nicodemus,  in  those  prepared  by  the  women  (both 
of  which  were  intended  as  against  corruption),  in  the  sorrow  of  the 
women  at  the  empty  tomb,  in  their  supposition  that  the  Body  had 
been  removed,  in  the  perplexity  and  bearing  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
doubts  of  so  many,  and  indeed  in  the  express  statement :  '  For  as 
yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that  He  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead.'*  And  the  notice  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,^  that  the  Sanhe-  •stjohn 
drists  had  taken  precautions  against  His  Body  being  stolen,  so  as  to  ^  g^  ^^^^ 
give  the  appearance  of  fulfilment  to  His  prediction  that  He  would  "^^^  •'"^ 
rise  again  after  three  days ' — that,  therefore,  they  knew  of  such  a 
prediction,  and  took  it  in  the  literal  sense — would  give  only  more 
emphasis  to  the  opposite  bearing  of  the  disciples  and  their  manifest 
non-expectancy  of  a  literal  Resurrection.  What  the  disciples  ex- 
pected, perhaps  wished,  was  not  Christ's  return  in  glorified  corporeity, 
but  His  Second  Coming  in  glory  into  His  Kingdom. 

But  if  they  regarded  Him  as  really  dead  and  not  to  rise  again  in 
the  literal  sense,  this  had  evidently  no  practical  effect,  not  only  on 
their  former  feelings  towards  Him,  but  even  on  their  faith  in  Him  as 
the  promised  Messiah.'  This  appears  from  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  from  the  language  of  the  women,  and  from  the 
whole  bearing  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples.  All  this  must  have 
been  very  different,  if  they  had  regarded  the  Death  of  Christ,  even 
on  the  Cross,  as  having  given  the  lie  to  His  Messianic  Claims.^  On 
the  contrary,  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that,  although  they 

'  I  have  purposely  omitted  detailed  re-  to  Emrnans  (8t.  Luke  xziv.  21) :  *  Bat 

fei'enoee  to,  and  refutation  of  the  aiga-  we  trusted  that  it  was  He  Whidi  should 

meota  of  opponents.  redeem  Israel,*  refers  only  to  the  dis- 

*  But  it  must  be  truthfully  admitted  appointment  of  their  Jewish  hopes  of  a 
that  these  is  fofoe  in  some,  though  not  in  present  Messianic  Kingdom. 

all,  the  objections   urged  against  this  *  It   can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that 

incident  l^  Mewer  and  others.    It  need  their  whole  ideas  of  His  Messiahship  had 

scaroelj  be  said  that  this  would  in  no  in  those  few  hours  undergone  a  complete 

way  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  change,  and  that  in  a  philosophioo'nition- 

Fiuther  than  this,  which  we  unhesita-  alistic  direction,  such  as  would  have  been 

tSngly  state,  we  cannot  at  present  enter  absolutely  and  whoUy  foreign  to  minds 

MitheqiMtiion.    bee  pp.  686, 637.  and  tnining  like  tbefan. 

*  Hw ilalSBHilolliit two OQ  tht  waj 
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deeply  grieved  over  the  loss  of  their  Master,  and  the  seeming  triumpli 
of  His  foes,*  yet  Els  Death  came  to  them  not  unexpectedly,  but 
rather  as  of  internal  necessity  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  Hia  often  re- 
peated prediction.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  since  He  had,  ever 
since  the  Transfiguration,  laboured,  against  all  their  resistance  and 
reluctance,  to  impress  on  them  the  fact  of  His  Betrayal  and  Death. 
He  had,  indeed — although  by  no  means  so  frequently  or  clearly — also 
referred  to  His  Resurrection.  But  of  this  they  might,  according  to 
their  Jewish  ideas,  form  a  very  dificrent  conception  from  that  of  a 
literal  Resurrection  of  that  Crucified  Body  in  a  glorified  state,  and 
yet  capable  of  such  terrestrial  intercourse  as  the  Risen  Christ  held 
with  them.  And  if  it  be  objected  that,  in  such  case,  Christ  must 
have  clearly  taught  them  all  this,  it  is  su£Scient  to  answer,  that  there 
was  no  need  for  such  clear  teaching  on  the  point  at  that  time ;  that 
the  event  itself  would  soon  and  best  teach  them ;  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  really  to  teach  it,  except  by  the  event ;  and  that 
any  attempt  at  it  would  have  involved  a  &r  fuller  communication  on 
this  mysterious  subject  than,  to  judge  from  what  is  told  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  the  purpose  of  Christ  to  impart  in  our  present  state  of 
faith  and  expectancy.  Accordingly,  from  their  point  of  view,  the 
prediction  of  Christ  might  have  referred  to  the  continuance  of  His 
Work,  to  His  Vindioation,  or  to  some  apparition  of  Him,  whether 
firom  heaven  or  od  earth — such  as  that  of  the  saints  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  Resurrection,  or  that  of  Elijah  in  Jewish  belief — ^but  espe- 
cially to  His  return  in  glory ;  certainly,  not  to  the  Resurrection  as  it 
actuaUy  took  place.  The  feet  itself  would  be  quite  foreign  to  Jewish 
ideas,  which  embraced  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death  and 
the  final  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  not  a  state  of  spiritual  corpo- 
reity, far  less,  under  conditions  such  as  those  described  in  the  Gospcds.' 
Elijah,  who  is  so  constantly  introduced  in  Jewish  tradition,  is  never 
represented  as  sharing  in  meals  or  ofiering  his  body  for  touch  ;  nay, 
the  Angels  who  visited  Abraham  are  represented  as  only  making 
show  of,  not  really,  eating.*    Clearly,  the  Apostles  had  not  learned 


'  But  even  if  a  betief  in  His  Resarreo- 
tion  had  been  a  requirement  in  tlieir 
fSeiith,  as  Xeim  rightly  remarks,  such 
realistic  demonstration  of  it  would  not 
have  been  looked  for.  Herod  Antipas 
did  not  search  the  tomb  of  the  Baptist 
when  he  believed  him  risen  from  the 
dead — how  much  more  should  the  dis- 
eiples  of  Chnst  have  been  satisfied  with 
•videnoe  far  less  realistic  and  frequent 
Ikaa  that  described  in  the  Gcipela    Thii 


consideration  shows  that  there  was  no 
motive  for  inventing  the  detafls  con- 
nected ¥dth  the  hist(^  of  the  Besnmo- 
tion. 

*  So  Jatephui  (Ant  zL  1.  2),  and,  to 
show  that  this  was  not  a  rationalistlo 
view,  baba  Mets.  86  ft,  Ber.  B.  48,  Later 
tradition  (Tos.  to  B.  Mets. ;  Bemidb.  R. 
10),  indeed,  seems  to  admit  the  literal 
eating,  bat  as  representing  travellers,  and 
in  adknowledgmeiit  ot  Abraham'^  hgs- 


THE  EVIDINOBS  OF  THE  REStJRREOTION.  ^^^ 

the  Beenrrectioii  of  Christ  either  fipom  the  Scriptures — and  this     OHAP, 
proves  that  the  narrative  of  it  was  not  intended  ad  a  fulfilment  of      ^^^ 
previous  expectancy — nor  yet  from  the  predictions  of  Christ  to  that 
effect;  although  without  the  one,  and  especially  without  the  other, 
the  empty  grave  would  scarcely  have  wrought  in  them  the  assured 
conviction  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.' 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  question  in  hand.  Since  the  Apostles 
and  others  evidently  believed  Him  to  be  dead,  and  espected  not  His 
Resurrection,  and  since  the  fact  of  His  Death  was  not  to  them  a 
formidable,  if  any,  objection  to  His  Messianic  Character — such  as 
might  have  induced  them  to  invent  or  imagine  a  Resurrection — how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  history  of  the  Resurrection  with  all  its 
details  in  all  the  four  Gtospels  and  by  St.  Paul?  The  details,  or 
'signs,'  are  clearly  intended  as  evidences  to  all  of  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection,  witiiout  which  it  would  not  have  been  believed;  and 
their  multiplication  and  variety  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
indicating  what  otherwise  would  have  been  not  only  numerous  but 
insuperable  difficulties.  Similarly,  the  language  of  St.  Paul  *  implies  •  010.1  is 
»  careful  and  searching  inquiry  on  his  part;*  the  more  rational, 
that,  besides  intrinsic  difficulties  and  Jewish  preconceptions  against 
it,  the  objections  to  the  fnct  must  have  been  so  often  and  coarsely 
obtruded  on  him,  whether  in  disputation  or  by  the  jibes  of  the  Greek 
scholars  and  students  who  derided  his  preaching.^  ^AeUzTS 

Hence,  the  question  to  be  faced  is  this;  Considering  their  ^ 
previous  state  of  mind  and  the  absence  of  any  motive,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  in  regard 
to  the  Resurrection  ?  There  can  at  least  be  no  question,  that  they 
came  to  believe,  and  with  the  most  absolute  certitude,  in  the  Resur- 
rection as  an  historical  fact;  nor  yet,  that  it  formed  the  basis  and 
substance  of  all  their  preaching  of  the  Kingdom;  nor  yet,  that  St, 
Plaul,  up  to  his  conversion  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christ,  was  fully  per- 
muded  of  it ;  nor — ^to  go  a  step  back — ^that  Jesus  Himself  expected 
ft.  Indeed,  the  world  would  not  have  been  converted  to  a  dead  Jewish 
Christ,  however  His  intimate  disciples  might  have  continued  to  love 
His  memory.  But  they  preach^  everywhere,  first  and  foremost, 
the  Resurrection  firom  the  dead !  In  the  language  of  St.  Paul :  <  If 
Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith 
also  is  vain.    Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God  ...  ye 

pitslity.     OmMoB  siinplj  renders  liter-         >  Hits  is  well  ai^ed  by  Weits,  Leben 

any,  but  Hm  Tiurgum  Fseodo-Jon.  seems     Jeso,  vol  IL  p.  608. 

pQxptMtif  to  tovrt  tbt  polnl  nodeter-        *  This  is  oo&ycyed    by    the    ivb 
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V         lies  the  chief  objection  to  the  Resurrection :  its  miraculous  character. 

•Toor  XT     ^®  objection  to  Miracles,  as  such,  proceeds  on  that  false  Sopra- 

14^11^17       naturalism,  which  traces  a  Miracle  to  the  immediate  fiai  of  the 

Almighty  without  any  intervening  links;'  and,  as  already  shown,  it 

involves  a  vicious  petitio  prindpii.     But,  after  all,  the  Miraculoas 

is  only  the  to  us  unprecedented  and  uncognisable — a  very  narrow 

basis  on  which  fo  refuse  historical  investigation.     And  the  historian 

has  to  account  for  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Resurrection  was  the 

fundamental  personal  conviction  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  the 

basis  of  their  preaching,  and  the  final  support  of  their  martyrdcnn. 

What  explanation  then  can  be  offered  of  it  ? 

1.  We  may  here  put  aside  two  hypotheses,  now  universally  dis- 
carded even  in  Germany,  and  which  probably  have  never  been 
seriously  entertained  in  this  country.  They  are  that  of  gross  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  who  had  stolen  the  Body  of  Jesus — as 
to  which  even  Strams  remarks,  that  such  a  falsehood  is  whdly 
incompatible  with  their  after-life,  heroism,  and  martyrdom; — and 
again  this,  that  Clirist  had  not  been  really  dead  when  taken  from 
the  Cross,  and  that  He  gradually  revived  again.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  many  absurdities  which  this  theory  involves,*  it  really  shifts — ^if 
w^e  acquit  the  disciples  of  complicity — the  fraud  upon  Christ  Himself. 

2.  The  only  other  explanation,  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  so- 
called  *  Vision-hypothesis  :'  that  the  Apostles  really  believed  in  the 
Resurrection,  but  that  mere  visions  of  Christ  had  wrought  in  them 
this  belief.  The  hypothesis  has  been  variously  modified.  According  to 
some,  these  visions  were  the  outcome  of  an  excited  imagination,  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system.  To  this  there  is,  of  course,  the 
preliminary  objection,  that  such  visions  presuppose  a  previous  ex- 
pectancy of  the  event,  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  opposite  of  the  bet 
Again,  such  a  *  Vision-hypothesis '  in  no  way  agrees  with  the  many 
details  and  circumstances  narrated  in  connection  with  the  Risen  One, 
Who  is  described  as  having  appeared  not  only  to  one  or  a'nother  in 
the  retirement  of  the  chamber,  but  to  many,  and  in  a  manner  and 
circumstances  which  render  the  idea  of  a  mere  vision  impossible. 
Besides,  the  visions  of  an  excited  imagination  would  not  have 
endured  and  led  to  such  results;  most  probably  they  would  soon 
have  given  place  to  corresponding  depression. 

*  The  whole  subject  of  miracles  reqaires  '  Sach  as  this,  how  with  piefoed  Fe0l 

fuller  and  clearer  treatment  than  it  has      He  could  have  gone  to  iCmm^i^ff, 
yet  received. 
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The  *  Vision-hypothesis '  is  not  much  improved,  if  we  regard  the 
sapposed  vision  as  the  result  of  reflection — that  the  disciples,  con- 
vinced that  the  Messiah  could  not  remain  dead  (and  this  again  is  con- 
trary to  fact)  had  wrought  themselves  first  into  a  persuasion  that  Ha 
must  rise,  and  then  into  visions  of  the  Risen  ^  One.  Nor  yet  would 
it  commend  itself  more  to  our  mind,  if  we  were  to  assume  that  these 
visions  had  been  directly  sent  from  God  Himself,'  to  attest  the  fact 
that  Christ  lived.  For,  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  series  of  facts  that 
cannot  be  so  explained,  such  as  the  showing  them  His  Sacred  Wounds ; 
the  offer  to  touch  them ;  the  command  to  handle  Him,  so  as  to  convince 
themselves  of  Hia  real  corporeity ;  the  eating  with  the  disciples ;  the 
appearance  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  others.  Besides,  the  '  Vision- 
hypothesis  '  has  to  account  for  the  events  of  the  Easter-morning,  and 
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>  This  azgament  might,  of  oonrse,  be 
▼arionflly  elaborated,  and  the  acoount  in 
the  GoupelB  represented  as  the  form 
which  it  afterwards  took  in  the  belief  of 
the  Church.  But  (a)  the  whole  *  Vision- 
hypothesis  *  is  shadowy  and  unreal,  and 
the  sacred  writers  themselves  show  that 
they  knew  the  distinction  between  visions 
and  real  appearances;  {b)  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  it  with  such  occurrences  as 
that  in  St.  Luke  zxiv  38-43  and  St. 
John  zxi.  13,  and,  if  possible,  even  more 
80,  to  set  aside  all  these  details  as  the 
outcome  of  later  tradition,  for  which 
there  was  no  other  basis  than  the  desire  of 
▼indicating  a  vision;  (e)  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  careful  inquiry  of  St. 
Pfeiul,  who,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
is  here  a  most  important  witness,  (d)  The 
theory  involves  the  most  arbitrary  hand- 
ling of  the  Gosnpel-narratives,  such  as  that 
the  Apostles  had  at  once  returned  to 
Gidilee,  where  the  sight  of  the  familiar 
scenes  had  kindled  in  them  this  enthu- 
siasm ;  that  all  the  notices  about  the 
'  third  day  *  are  to  be  rejected,  kc,  (e) 
What  was  so  fundamental  a.  belief  as  that 
of  the  Besurrection  could  not  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  delusive  vision.  This,  as 
Keim  has  shown,  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  calm  clearness  of  conviction  and 
strong  purpose  of  action  which  were  its 
ofitoome.  Besides,  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  enthusiasm  had  first  seized  the  women, 
then  the  Apostles,  and  so  on  ?  But  how, 
in  that  case,  about  the  500  of  whom 
8t.  Paul  roeaksf  They  could  scarcely 
aU  have  been  seized  with  the  same 
mania^  CO  A  mere  vision  is  unthinkable 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  walk  to 
Bnumiiii,  the  ocmverMtion  with  Thomas, 


with  Peter,  &c.  Besides,  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  giving  of  such  definite 
promises  by  the  ^en  Christ  as  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  such  detailed 
directions  as  that  of  Evangelising  the 
world.  (^)  Lastly,  as  Keim  points  out, 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  these 
manifestations  ceased  with  the  Ascension. 
We  have  eight  or  at  most  nine  such  mani- 
festations in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  and 
then  they  suddenly  and  permanently 
cease  I  This  would  not  accord  with  the 
theory  of  visions  on  the  part  of  excited 
enthusiasts.  But  were  the  Apostles 
such  ?  Does  not  the  perusal  of  the 
Gospel-narratives  leave  on  the  impartial 
reader  exactly  the  opposite  impression  ? 

'  These  two  modes  of  accounting  for 
the  narrative  of  the  Resurrection :  by 
fraud,  and  that  Christ's  was  not  real  death, 
were  already  attempted  by  CeUus,  1700 
years  ago,  and  the  tirst,  by  the  Jews  long 
before  that.  Keim  has  subjected  them, 
as  modilied  by  different  advocates,  to  a 
searching  criticism,  and,  viith  keen  irony, 
exhibited  their  utter  absurdity.  In  re- 
gard to  the  supposition  of  fraud  he  says : 
it  shows  that  not  even  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  holy  conviction  of  tlic  Apostles  and  first 
Christians  has  penetrated  harden e<\  spirits. 
The  objection  that  the  Risen  One  had 
only  manifested  Himself  to  fru-nds,  not 
before  enemies,  is  also  as  old  as  CeUus.  It 
ignores  that,  throughout,  the  revt^Iation 
of  Christ  does  not  supersede,  but  imply 
&ith ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
Christianity  as  forcing  conviction,  instead 
of  eliciting  faith ;  ai^  that  the  purpose 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  Risen  Christ 
was  to  confirm,  to  comfort,  and  to  teach 
His  disciplei.    As  for  His  enemies,  tho 
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especially  for  the  empty  tomb  from  which  the  great  stone  had  been 
rolled,  and  in  which  the  very  cerements '  of  death  were  seen  by  those 
who  entered  it.  In  fact,  such  a  narrative  as  that  reoarded  by  St.  Luke  * 
seems  almost  designed  to  render  the  '  Yision-hypotheaiB '  impossihle. 
We  are  expressly  told,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ,  so  for 
from  meeting  their  anticipations,  had  afi^hted  them,  and  that  they 
had  thought  it  spectral,  on  which  Christ  had  reassured  them,  and  bidden 
them  handle  Him,  for '  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  behold  Me 
having.'  Lastly,  who  removed  the  Body  of  Christ  from  the  tomb  ?  Six 
weeks  afterwards,  Peter  preached  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  Jen* 
salem.  If  Christ's  enemies  had  removed  the  Body,  they  could  easily 
have  silenced  Peter ;  if  His  friends,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  fraud,  as  not  even  Strauss  deems  possible  in  the  drcumstances. 
The  theories  of  deception,  delusion,'  and  vision  being  thus  impos- 
sible, and  the  d  priori  objection  to  the  fact,  as  involving  a  Mirade, 
being  a  petitio  principii,  the  historical  student  is  shut  up  to  the 
simple  acceptance  of  the  narrative.  To  this  conclusion  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  disciples,  their  previous  opinions,  their  new  testi- 
mony unto  martyrdom,  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
testimony  of  so  many,  singly  and  in  company,  and  the  series  of  re- 
corded manifestations  during  forty  days,  and  in  such  difierent  cir- 
cumstances, where  mistake  was  impossible,  had  already  pointed  with 
unerring  certainty.'  And  even  if  slight  discrepancies,  nay,  wxoid 
not  strictly  historical  details,  which  might  have  been  the  outcome  of 
earliest  tradition  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  could  be  shown  in  those 
accounts  which  were  not  of  eyewitnesses,  it  would  assul*edly  not 


Lord  had  expressly  declared  that  they 
would  not  see  Him  again  till  the  j  udgment 

*  Exaggeration  would,  of  course,  be 
here  out  of  the  question. 

2  The  most  deeply  painful,  but  also 
interesting  study  is  that  of  the  conclusion 
at  which  Keim  ultimately  arrives  (Qesch. 
Jesu  V.  Naz.  iii.  pp.  600-605).  It  has 
already  been  stated  with  what  merciless 
irony  he  exposes  the  fraud  and  the  non- 
death  theory,  as  well  as  the  arguments  of 
Strauss.  The  *  Vision-hypothesis '  he  seems 
at  first  to  advocate  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity and  rhetorical  power.  And  he  suc- 
ceeds in  this  the  more  easily,  that,  alas,  he 
surrenders— although  mast  arbitrarily — 
almost  every  historical  detail  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Resurrection  1  And  yet  what  is 
the  result  at  which  he  ultimately  arrives  7 
He  shows,  perhaps  more  conclusively 
than  any  one  else,  that  the  *  Vision-hypo- 
theiii'  la  alfo  impoflsible I  Haying  done 


80,  he  Tirtually  admits  that  he  cannot 
offer  any  explanation  as  to  '  the  mys- 
terious exit  *  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Prob- 
ably the  visions  of  the  Risen  Christ  wers 
granted  directly  by  God  Himself  and 
by  the  glorified  Christ  (p.  602).  *Nay, 
even  the  bodily  appearance  itself  may  bo 
conceded  to  those  who  without  it  fear  to 
lose  all  *  (p.  603V  But  from  thia  there  it 
but  a  very  small  step  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.  At  any  rate,  the  greatest  of 
negative  critics  has,  by  the  adnUnion  of 
his  inability  to  explain  the  ReanrrectioD 
in  a  natural  manner,  given  the  fullest 
confirmation  to  the  fundamental  article 
of  our  Christian  faith. 

*  Reuit  (Hist.  Evang.  p.  69S)  well  re- 
marks, that  if  this  fandamental  dogma 
of  the  Church  had  been  the  ontoome  of 
invention,  care  would  have  boon  taken 
that  the  aoconnts  of  it  sboold  be  in  tht 
stiioteft  and  most  litecal  igroeBMBk 
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invalidate  the  great  fact  itself,  wliich  may  unhesitatingly  be  pro-     CHAP. 
flounced   thai  best   established  in  history.     At  the  same    time   we     ^^  ^ 
would  carefnlly  guard  ourselves  against  the  admission  that  those 
hypothetical  flaws  really  exist  in  the  narratives.     On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  them  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement,  unless 
under  the  strain  of  hypercriticism. 

The  importance  of  all  this  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in 
words.  A  dead  Christ  might  have  been  a  Teacher  and  a  Wonder- 
worker, and  remembered  and  loved  as  such.  But  only  a  Eisen  and 
Living  Christ  could  be  the  Saviour,  the  Life,  and  the  Life-Giver — 
and  as  such  preached  to  all  men.  And  of  this  most  blessed  truth 
we  have  the  fullest  and  most  unquestionable  evidence.  We  can, 
therefore,  implicitly  yield  ourselves  to  the  ihipression  of  these 
narratives,  and,  still  more,  to  the  realisation  of  that  most  sacred  and 
blessed  fact.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  inscription 
on  the  banner  of  her  armies,  the  strength  and  comfort  of  every 
Christian  heart,  and  the  grand  hope  of  humanity : 

^  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.' ' 

'  6Mlst  wQy  oonolades  his  able  dis-  Christ^s  BoBoirection,  we  may  add,  that 

COBsioD  of  the  rabject  by  obflerving  that,  this  faith  of  the  Apostles  would  have 

if  StroMm  admits  that  the  Charoh  would  never  arisen  unless  tiie  Resurrection  had 

have  never  arisen  if  the  Apostles  had  not  been  a  true  historical  fact. 
bad  unshalfftn  faith  in  the  reality  of 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

'on  the  third  DAT  HE   ROSS  AGAIN   FROM  THE  DEAD  ;  HE  ASCENDED  INTO 

HEAVEN.' 

(St.  Matt,  xzviii.  I-IO ;  St.  Mark  xvi.  1-11 ;  St.  Luke  zziv.  1-12 ;  St.  John  xz.  1-18; 
St.  Matt,  xxviii.  11-16;  St.  Mark  xvi.  12,  13 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  13-36  ;  1  Cor.  xr.  6; 
St.  Mark  xvi.  14  ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  36-43  ;  St.  John  xx.  19-25;  St.  John  zx.  26-29; 
St.  Matt,  xxviii.  16;  &t  John  xxi.  1-24;  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  17-20;  St  Mark  xn. 
16-18  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6  ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  44-63  ;  St.  Mark  xvi  19,  20;  Acts  1.  3-12.) 

^^^  Grey  dawn  was  streaking  the  sky,  when  they  who  had  so  lovingly 
^  watched  Him  to  His  Burying  were  making  their  lonely  way  to  the 
rock-hewn  Tomb  in  the  Garden.*  Considerable  as  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  exactly  harmonising  the  details  in  the  various  narratives — 
if,  indeed,  importance  attaches  to  such  attempts — we  are  thankful 
to  know  that  any  hesitation  only  attaches  to  the  arrangement  of 
minute  particulars,^  and  not  to  the  great  facts  of  the  case.  And 
even  these  minute  details  would,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
be  harmonious,  if  only  we  knew  all  the  circumstances. 

The  difference,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  in  the  names  of  the 
women,  who  at  early  mom  went  to  the  Tomb,  scarcely  requires 
elaborate  discussion.  It  may  have  been,  that  there  were  two  parties, 
starting  from  different  places  to  meet  at  the  Tomb,  and  that  this  also 
accounts  for  the  slight  difference  in  the  details  of  what  they  saw  and 
heard  at  the  Grave.  At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  two  Maiys  and 
rrir^^  Joanna  is  supplemented  in  St.  Luke  *  by  that  of  *  the  other  women 
^st.  Job©  with  them,'  while,  if  St.  John  speaks  only  of  Mary  Magdalene,^  her 
report  to  Peter  and  John :  *  We  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him,' 
implies,  that  she  had  not  gone  alone  to  the  Tomb.  It  was  the  first 
day  of  the  week  ' — according  to  Jewish  reckoning  the  third  day  from 

*  It  must  remain  uncertain,  however  elaborate  and  learned  attempt  at  ooncili- 
important,  whether  the  ^4  o-oiB/Sarwir  ation  is  ^at  by  Mr,  Me (lelkm  (Sew  TetLt 
refers  to  Saturday  evening  or  early  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gcispels,  pp.  608- 
Sunday  morning.  538),  although  his  ultimate  scheme  of 

*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  oom-  arrangement  seems  to  me  too  omnpoaite. 
paring  the  different  views  about  these  '  /u^  ffa$0drmif,  an  ezprasrion  which 
seeming  or  real  small  discrepancies  is  exactly  answers  to  the  RahWnJf}  ^fiK 
referred  to  the  various   Commentaries.  HSB^* 
On  the  strictly  orthodox  side  the  moet 
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His  Death.'    The  narratiye  leaves  the  impression  that  the  Sabbath's 
rest  had  delayed  their  visit  to  the  Tomb ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  grave  up  to  the  third  day  (when  presumably 
corruption  was  supposed  to  begin),  so  as  to  make  sure  that  those  laid 
there  were  really  dead.*    Commenting  on  this,  that  Abraham  descried 
Mount  Moriah  on  the  third  day,^  the  Rabbis  insist  on  the  importance  p.  »4 
of  *the  third  day'  in  various  events  connected    with   Israel,   and  *o««»-»^ 
specially  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
referring  in  proof  to  Hos.  vi.  2.^     In  another  place,  appealing  to  the  •bot.r.m, 
same  prophetic  saying,  they  infer  from  Gen.  xlii.  17,  that  God  never  p.  ios»,top 
leaves  the  just  more  than  three  days  in  anguish.*     In  mourning  also  45^^91 
the  third  day  formed  a  sort  of  period,  because  it  was  thought  that  tne 
Boul  hovered  round  the  body  tUl  the  third  day,  when  it  finally  parted 
from  its  earthly  tabernacle.*  •  Moad  k. 

Although  these  things  are  here  mentioned,  we  need  scarcely  say  b.  100 
that  no  such  thoughts  were  present  with  the  holy  mourners  who,  in 
the  grey  of  that  Sunday-morning,*  went  to  the  Tomb.  Whether  or 
not  there  were  two  groups  of  women  who  started  from  different  places 
to  meet  at  the  Tomb,  the  most  prominent  figure  among  them  was 
Mary  Magdalene' — as  prominent  among  the  pious  women  as  Peter 
was  among  the  Apostles.  She  seems  to  have  first  reached  the  Grave,' 
and,  seeing  the  great  stone  that  had  covered  its  entrance  rolled  away, 
hastily  judged  that  the  Body  of  the  Lord  had  been  removed.  With- 
out waiting  for  further  inquiry,  she  ran  back  to  inform  Peter  and  John 
of  the  fact.  The  Evangelist  here  explains,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  earthquake,  and  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  to  human  sight  as 
lightning  and  in  brilliant  white  garment,  had  rolled  back  the  stone, 
and  sat  upon  it,  when  the  guard,  afifrighted  by  what  they  heard  and 
saw,  and  especially  by  the  look  and  attitude  of  heavenly  power  in  the 
Angel,  had  been  seized  with  mortal  faintness.  Remembering  the 
events  connected  with  the  Crucifixion,  which  had  no  doubt  been  talked 
about  among  the  soldiery,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  impression  of  such 
a  sight  on  such  minds,  we  could  readily  understand  the  efiect  on  the 


*  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday. 

*  I  cannot  believe  that  St.  Matthew 
lOEviiL  1  refers  to  a  visit  of  the  two  Mazys 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  nor  St.  Mark 
xvi.  1  to  a  purchasing  at  that  time  of 
spices. 

'  The  aoooonts  imply,  that  the  women 
knew  nothing  of  the  sealing  of  the  stone 
and  of  tli«  gmurd  wi  ovor  the  Tomb. 


This  must  be  held  as  evidence,  that  St. 
Matthew  could  not  have  meant  that  the 
two  Maiys  had  visited  the  grave  on  the 
previous  evening  (xzviii  1).  In  such 
case  they  must  have  seen  the  guard. 
Kor  could  the  women  in  that  case  have 
wondered  who  would  roU  awigr  the  stono 
for  them. 
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BOOK  two  sentries  who  that  long  night  had  kept  guard  OTer  the  aoKtaiy 
V  Tomb.  The  event  itself  (we  mean :  as  regards  the  rolling  awaj 
'^^ — ''"^  of  the  atone),  we  suppose  to  have  taken  place  after  the  Resorrectioii 
of  Christ,  in  the  early  dawn,  while  the  holy  women  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Tomb.  The  earthquake  oannot  have  been  one  in  ths 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  shaking  of  the  place,  when  the  Lord  oi  life 
burst  the  gates  of  Hades  to  re-tenant  Hia  Glorified  Body,  and  tha 
lightning-like  Angel  descended  from  heaven  to  roll  away  the  stone. 
To  have  left  it  there,  when  the  Tomb  was  empty,  would  have  iinpli<^ 
what  was  no  longer  true.  But  there  is  a  sublime  irony  in  the  oontnMt 
between  man's  elaborate  precautions  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
Divine  Hand  can  sweep  them  aside,  and  which,  as  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Christ  and  of  His  Church,  recalls  the  prophetic  declara- 
tion :  ^  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at  them.' 

While  the  Magdalene  hastened,  probably  by  another  road,  to  the 
abode  of  Peter  and  John,  the  other  women  also  had  reached  the 
Tomb,  either  in  one  party,  or,  it  may  be,  in  two  companies.  They  had 
wondered  and  feared  how  they  could  accomplish  their  pious  purpose — 
for,  who  would  roll  away  the  stone  for  them  ?  But,  as  so  often,  the 
difficulty  apprehended  no  longer  existed.  Perhaps  they  thought 
that  the  now  absent  Mary  Magdalene  had  obtained  help  for  this.  At 
any  rate,  they  now  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  Sepulchre.  Here  the 
appearance  of  the  Angel  filled  them  with  fear.  But  the  heavenly 
Messenger  bade  them  dismiss  apprehension;  he  told  them  that 
Christ  was  not  there,  nor  yet  any  longer  dead,  but  risen,  as,  indeed, 
He  had  foretold  in  Galilee  to  His  disciples ;  finally,  he  bade  them 
hasten  with  the  announcement  to  the  disciples,  and  with  thia  mes- 
sage, that,  as  Christ  had  directed  them  before,  they  were  to  mest 
Him  in  Galilee.  It  was  not  only  that  thia  connected,  so  to  speak, 
the  wondrous  present  with  the  familiar  past,  and  helped  them  to 
realise  that  it  was  their  very  Master ;  nor  yet  that  in  the  retirement, 
quiet,  and  security  of  Galilee,  there  would  be  best  opportunity  ht 
fullest  manifestation,  as  to  the  five  hundred,  and  for  final  converaatioii 
and  instruction.  But  the  main  reason,  and  that  which  ezplaina  the 
otherwise  strange^  almost  exclusive,  prominence  given  at  such  a 
moment  to  the  direction  to  meet  Him  in  Galilee,  has  already  been  in- 
dicated in  a  previous  chapter.*  With  the  scattering  of  the  Eleven  in 
Gethsemane  on  the  m'ght  of  Christ's  betrayal,  the  Apostolic  CSoUega 
was  temporarily  broken  up.  They  continued,  indeed,  still  to  meel 
together  as  individual  disciples,  but  the  bond  of  the  Apoatolate  waii 
for  the  moment,  dissolved.    And  the  Apostolic  oirde  was  to  be 

■  See  this  Book,  cb.  siL 
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re-fonned,  and  the  Apostolic  Commiflsion  renewed  and  enlargedi  in     CHAP, 
Galilee ;  not,  indeed,  by  its  Lake,  where  only  seven  of  the  Eleven      ^VD 
seem  to  have  been  present,*  but  on  the  monntain  where  He  had  .g^j^j^ 
directed  them  to  meet  Him.^    Thos  was  the  end  to  be  like  the 


zzLS 


beginning.  Where  He  had  first  called,  and  directed  them  for  their  zxtul  le 
work,  there  would  He  again  call  them,  give  fullest  directions,  and 
bestow  new  and  amplest  powers.  His  appearances  in  Jerusalem 
were  intended  to  prepare  them  for  all  this,  to  assure  them  completely 
and  joyously  of  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection — the  full  teaching  of 
which  would  be  given  in  Galilee.  And  when  the  women,  perplexed 
and  scarcely  conscious,  obeyed  the  oommand  to  go  in  and  examine 
for  themselves  the  now  empty  niche  in  the  Tomb,  they  saw  two 
Angels  ^ — ^probably  as  the  Magdalene  afterwards  saw  them — one  at  the 
head,  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  Body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  They 
waited  no  longer,  but  hastened,  without  speaking  to  any  one,  to  carry 
to  the  disciples  the  tidings  of  which  they  could  not  even  yet  grasp 
the  full  import.' 

2.  But  whatever  uncleamess  of  detail  may  rest  on  the  narratives 
of  tiie  Synoptists,  owing  to  their  great  compression,  all  is  distinct  when 
we  follow  the  steps  of  the  Magdalene,  as  these  are  traced  in  the 
Fourth  Grospel.  Hastening  from  the  Tomb,  she  ran  to  the  lodging 
of  Peter  and  to  that  of  John*-*the  repetition  of  the  preposition  '  to ' 
probably  marking,  that  the  two  occupied  di£ferent,  although  perhaps 
closely  adjoining,  quarters.®  Her  startling  tidings  induced  them  to  "_so  aiztadi 
go  at  once — ^  and  they  went  towards  the  sepulchre.'  '  But  they 
began  to  run,  the  two  together' — probably  so  soon  as  they  were 
outside  the  town  and  near  ^the  Garden.'  John,  as  the  younger, 
outran  Peter.'    Beaching  the  Sepulchre  first,  and  stooping  down,  ^  he 

■  It  may,  however,  have  been  that  the 
appearanoe  of  the  one  Angel  was  to  one 
oompanj  of  womenf  that  of  two  Angels 
to  another. 

•  While  I  would  speak  vexy  diffidently 
on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
BrangelistB  had  compressed  the  whole  of 
that  morning's  events  into  one  nanatlTe : 
*The  Women  at  the  Sepalchie.'  It  is 
this  compression  which  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  mote  events  than  really  took  lUaoe, 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  being  divided 
into  scenes,  and  the  dronmstanoe  that 
the  different  wziten  give  prominence  to 
different  persons  or  else  to  different 
deteils  in  what  is  vsally  one  scene.  Nay, 
I  am  dispceed-*thoii|^  again  with  great 
diffidence  to  legMd  the  appeannoe  of 
Je8iia«totlie  wwMii'Cat  Matt.  zzviiL 
t)  as  the  flone  with  that  to  M^  ICag^ 


BtSHQd 


dalene,  recorded  in  St.  John  zz.  11-17, 
and  rdferxed  to  in  8t  Mark  xvL  9— the 
more  so  as  the  words  in  St.  Matt. 
zzvilL  9  *as  they  went  to  tell  His  dis- 
ciples* are  sparionB,  being  probably  in* 
tended  for  barmonistic  purposes.  But, 
while  suggesting  this  view,  I  would  by  no 
means  maintain  it  as  one  certain  to  my 
own  mind,  although  it  would  simplify 
details  otherwise  very  intricate. 

*  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  what  one  might  designate  as  the 
imputation  of  sinisrt^r  motives  to  the 
Evangelists,  when  the  most  *advanoed' 
negative  criticism  describes  this  *  legend ' 
as  impl3ring  the  contest  between  Jewish 
and  Qentue  Christianity  (Peter  and 
John)  in  which  the  ycmiger  gidns  the 
noe  1  Similar^,  we  aie  interned  that 
the  penitent  thief  OD  the  (koH  Is  intended 
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BOOK  seetli'  (JSkhret)  the  linen  clothes,  bnt,  from  his  position,  not  the 
V  napkin  which  lay  apart  by  itself.  If  reverence  and  awe  prevented 
^  '  John  from  entering  the  Sepulchre,  his  impulsive  companion,  who 
arrived  immediately  after  him,  thought  of  nothing  else  than  the 
immediate  and  full  clearing  up  of  the  mystery.  As  he  entered  the 
sepulchre,  he  ^steadfastly  (intently)  beholds'  (dsmpet)  in  one  place 
the  linen  swathes  that  had  bound  the  Sacred  limbs,  and  in  anothw 
the  napkin  that  had  been  about  His  Head.  There  was  no  sign  of 
haste,  but  all  was  orderly,  leaving  the  impression  of  One  Who  had 
leisurely  divested  Himself  of  what  no  longer  befitted  Him.  Soon 
^  the  other  disciple '  followed  Peter.  The  effect  of  what  he  saw  was, 
that  he  now  believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Master  was  risen — for  till 
then  they  had  not  yet  derived  from  Holy  Scripture  the  knowledge 
that  He  must  rise  again.  And  this  also  is  most  instructive.  It  was 
not  the  belief  previously  derived  from  Scripture,  that  the  Christ  was 
to  rise  from  the  Dead,  which  led  to  expectancy  of  it,  but  the  evidence 
that  He  had  risen  which  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  what  Scrip- 
ture taught  on  the  subject. 

3.  Yet  whatever  light  had  risen  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  John's 
heart,  he  spake  not  his  thoughts  to  the  Magdalene,  whether  she 
had  reached  the  Sepulchre  ere  the  two  left  it,  or  met  them  by  the 
way.  The  two  Apostles  returned  to  their  home,  either  feeling  that 
nothing  more  could  be  learned  at  the  Tomb,  or  to  wait  for  fiirthw 
teaching  and  guidance.  Or  it  might  even  have  been  partly  due  to  a 
desire  not  to  draw  needless  attention  to  the  empty  Tomb.  But  the  love 
of  the  Magdalene  could  not  rest  satisfied,  while  doubt  hung  over  the 
fate  of  His  Sacred  Body.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she  knew 
only  of  the  empty  Tomb.  For  a  time  she  gave  way  to  the  agony  of 
her  sorrow ;  then,  as  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  she  stooped  to  take 
one  more  look  into  the  Tomb,  which  she  thought  empty,  when,  as 
she  ^intently  gazed'  (0eo>pst)y  the  Tomb  seemed  no  longer  empty. 
At  the  head  and  feet,  where  the  Sacred  Body  had  lain,  were  seated 
two  Angels  in  white.  Their  question,  so  deeply  true  from  their 
knowledge  that  Christ  had  risen:  *  Woman,  why  weepest  thon?' 
seems  to  have  come  upon  the  Magdalene  with  such  overpowering 
suddenness,  that,  without  being  able  to  realise — perhaps  in  the  semi- 
gloom — who  it  was  that  had  asked  it,  she  spake,  bent  only  on  ob- 
taining the  information  she  sought :  ^  Because  they  have  taken  afray 


to  indicate  the  Gentiles,  the  impenitent  intended  as  oorert  attaoks  hy 

the  Jews !    But   no    language  can  be  tendencies  in  the  early  Ohnioh  against 

too  strong  to  repadiate  the  impntation,  others — the  Petrine  and  Jaoobine  agidial 

that  so  many  p«rta  of  the  Gospels  wore  the  Johannine  and  flMUioe  diraotkMii, 
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zny  Lord,  and  I  know  not*  where  they  have  laid  Him.'    So  is  it     CHAP, 
often  with  us,  that,  weeping,  we  ask  the  question  of  doubt  or  fear,      TVU 
which,  if  we  only  knew,  would  never  have  risen  to  our  lips ;  nay,  ' 
that  heaven's  own  ^  Why  ? '    fails  to  impress  us,  even  when  the 
Voice  of  its  Messengers  would  gently  recall  us  from  the  error  of  our 
impatience. 

But  already  another  answer  was  to  be  given  to  the  Magdalene. 
As  she  spake,  she  became  conscious  of  another  Presence  close  to  her. 
Quickly  turning  round,  ^she  gazed'  (Oefopet)  on  One  Whom  she 
recognised  not,  but  regarded  as  the  gardener,  from  His  presence  there 
and  from  His  question  :  *  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  Whom  seekest 
thou  ? '  The  hope,  that  she  might  now  learn  what  she  sought,  gave 
wings  to  her  words — intensity  and  pathos.  If  the  supposed  gardener 
had  borne  to  another  place  the  Sacred  Body,  she  would  take  It  away, 
if  she  only  knew  where  It  was  laid.  This  depth  and  agony  of  love, 
which  made  the  Magdalene  forget  even  the  restraints  of  a  Jewish 
woman's  intercourse  with  a  stranger,  was  the  key  that  opened  the 
Lips  of  Jesus.  A  moment's  pause,  and  He  spake  her  name  in  those 
well-remembered  accents,  that  had  first  unbound  her  from  sevenfold 
demoniac  power  and  called  her  into  a  new  life.  It  was  as  another 
unbinding,  another  call  into  a  new  life.  She  had  not  known  His 
appearance,  just  as  the  others  did  not  know  Him  at  first,  so  unlike, 
and  yet  so  like,  was  the  glorified  Body  to  that  which  they  had  known. 
But  she  could  not  mistake  the  Voice,  especially  when  It  spake  to 
her,  and  spake  her  name.  So  do  we  also  often  fail  to  recognise  the 
Lord  when  He  comes  to  us  *  in  another  form  '•  than  we  had  known.  ^J*^"** 
But  we  cannot  &il  to  recognise  Him  when  He  speaks  to  us  and  speaks 
our  name. 

Perhaps  we  may  here  be  allowed  to  pause,  and,  from  the  non- 
reoognition  of  the  Risen  Lord  till  He  spoke,  ask  this  question :  With 
what  body  shall  we  rise  ?  Like  or  unlike  the  past  ?  Assuredly,  most 
like.  Our  bodies  will  then  be  true;  for  the  soul  will  body  itself 
forth  according  to  its  past  history — not  only  impress  itself,  as  now 
on  the  features,  but  expreas  itself — so  that  a  man  may  be  known  by 
what  he  is,  and  as  what  he  is.  Thus,  in  this  respect  also,  has  the 
Resurrection  a  moral  aspect,  and  is  the  completion  of  the  history  of 

'  When  M&fffr  contends  that  the  plaral  knowledge  of  it — ^he  most  have  OTer- 

in  St.  John  xx.  2, '  We  know  not  where  looked  Uiat,  when    alone,  she  repeats 

thsj  have  laid  Him,'  does  not  refer  to  the  same  wardB  in  ver.  IS,  but  markedly 

the  presence  d  other  women  with  the  nses   the    tinfular    nnmber:  *I   know 

Magdalene,  but  is  a  general  expression  not.* 
lor:  Wa^  all  Hit  followen,  bare  no 
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BOOK     mankind  and  of  each  man.     And  the  Christ  also  must  have  b(»rne  in 

▼        His  glorified  Body  all  that  He  was,  all  that  even  His  meet  intimate 

'      '  disciples  had  not  known  nor  understood  while  He  was  with  them, 

which  they  now  failed  to  recognise,  but  knew  at  onoe  when  He  spake 

to  them. 

It  was  precisely  this  which  now  prompted  the  action  of  the  Mag>- 
dalene^prompted  also,  and  explains,  the  answer  of  the  Lord.  Ab 
in  her  name  she  recognised  His  Name,  the  rush  of  old  feeling  came 
over  her,  and  with  the  familiar  ^  Babboni ! ' ' — ^my  Master — she  would 
fain  have  grasped  Him.  Was  it  the  ni^conscions  impulse  to  take 
hold  on  the  precious  treasure  which  she  had  thought  for  ever  lost; 
the  unconscious  attempt  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  merely  an 
apparition  of  Jesus  from  heaven,  but  the  real  Ohrist  in  His  corporei^ 
on  earth  ;  or  a  gesture  of  veneration,  the  beginning  of  such  acts  of 
worship  as  her  heart  prompted  ?  Probably  all  these ;  and  yet  pro- 
bably she  was  not  at  the  moment  distinctly  conscious  of  either  or  of 
any  of  these  feelings.  But  to  them  all  there  was  one  answer,  and  in 
it  a  higher  direction,  given  by  the  words  of  the  Lord :  *  Touch  Me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father.'  Not  the  Jesus  appearing 
from  heaven — for  He  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father ;  not  the 
former  intercourse,  not  the  former  homage  and  worship.  Tliere  was 
yet  a  future  of  completion  before  Him  in  the  Ascension,  of  whidi 
Mary  knew  not.  Between  that  future  of  completion  and  the  past  of 
work,  the  present  was  a  gap — belonging  partly  to  the  past  and  partly 
to  the  future.  The  past  could  not  be  recalled,  the  future  oonld  not 
be  anticipated.  The  present  was  of  reassurance,  of  oonsolation, 
of  preparation,  of  teaching.  Let  the  Magdalene  go  and  tell  His 
'  brethren '  of  the  Ascension.  So  would  she  best  and  most  truly  teD 
them  that  she  had  seen  Him  ;  so  also  would  they  best  learn  how  the 
Resurrection  linked  the  past  of  His  Work  of  love  for  them  to  the 
future  :  *  I  ascend  unto  My  Father,  and  your  Father,  and  to  My  God, 
and  your  God.'  Thus,  the  fullest  teaching  of  the  past,  the  clearest 
manifestation  of  the  present,  and  the  brightest  teaching^  of  the 
future — all  as  gathered  up  in  the  Resurrection — came  to  the  Apostlei 
through  the  mouth  of  love  of  her  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven 
devils. 

4.  Yet  another  scene  on  that  Easter  morning  does  St.  Matthew 
relate,  in  explanation  of  how  the  well-known  Jewish  calumny  had 
arisen  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  away  the  Body  of  JeBoa.    He 
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tallBi  how  the  gaaid  had  reported  to  the  chief  priests  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  how  they  in  torn  had  bribed  the  guard  to  spread  this 
nunoor,  at  the  same  time  promising  that  if  the  fictitious  account 
of  their  having  slept  while  the  disciples  robbed  the  Sepulchre  should 
reach  Pilate,  they  would  intercede  on  their  behalf.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said,  we  know  that  firom  the  time  of  Jvstin  Martyr^^  this  •duj.o. 
has  been  the  Jewish  explanation.'  Of  late,  however,  it  has,  among  r!^;  arui 
thoughtful  Jewish  writers,  given  place  to  the  so-called  ^  Yision-hypo- 
theais,'  to  which  full  reference  has  already  been  made. 

5.  It  was  the  early  afternoon  of  that  spring-day,  perhaps  soon  after 
the  early  meal,  when  two  men  from  that  circle  of  disciples  left  the 
CSity.  Their  narrative  affords  deeply  interesting  glimpses  into  the 
dzde  of  the  Church  in  those  first  days.  The  impression  conveyed 
to  US  is  of  utter  bewilderment,  in  which  only  some  things  stood  out 
unshaken  and  firm :  love  to  the  Person  of  Jesus ;  love  among  the 
brethren;  mutual  confidenoe  and  fellowship;  together  with  a  dim 
hope  of  something  yet  to  come— if  not  Christ  in  His  Kingdom,  yet 
some  manifestation  of,  or  approach  to  it.  The  Apostolic  College 
seems  broken  up  into  units ;  even  the  two  chief  Apostles,  Peter  and 
John,  are  only  '  certain  of  them  that  were  with  us.'  And  no  wonder ; 
finr  they  are  no  longer  '  Apostles ' — sent  out.  Who  is  to  send  them 
forth  ?  Not  a  dead  Christ !  And  what  would  be  their  commission, 
and  to  whom,  and  whither  ?  And  over  all  rested  a  doud  of  utter 
uncertainty  and  perplexity.  Jesus  was  a  Prophet  mighty  in  word 
and  deed  before  God  and  aH  the  people.  But  their  rulers  had  cruci- 
fied Him.  What  was  to  be  their  new  relation  to  Jesus;  what  to 
their  rulers  ?  And  what  of  the  great  hope  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
ihey  had  connected  with  Him  ? 

Thus  they  were  unclear  on  that  very  Easter  Day  even  as  to  Hib 
Mission  and  Work :  unclear  as  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
fhture.  What  need  for  the  Resurrection,  and  for  the  teaching  which 
the  Risen  One  alone  could  bring !  These  two  men  had  on  that  very 
day  been  in  communication  with  Peter  and  John.  And  it  leaves 
on  us  the  impression,  that,  amidst  the  general  confusion,  all  had 
brought  such  tidings  as  they  had,  or  had  come  to  hear  them,  and 
had  tried,  but  failed,  to  put  it  all  into  order  or  to  see  light  around  it. 
'  The  women '  had  come  to  tell  of  the  empty  Tomb  and  of  their  vision 
of  Angris,  who  said  that  He  was  alive.    But  as  yet  the  Aposties  had 

>  In  itf  oottMBi  form  it  Is  told  in  the     SataiuB. 
so-called  TridM  Mku,  which  maj  he         *  So  OraU,  and  most  of  the  modini 
•ItiM  end  cllFiyt}iM<r#  Tela  Ignea     wiiten. 
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no  explanation  to  offer.  Peter  and  John  had  gone  to  see  for  them- 
selves. They  had  brought  back  confirmation  of  the  report  that  the 
Tomb  was  empty,  but  they  had  seen  neither  Angels  nor  Him  Whom 
they  were  said  to  have  declared  alive.  And,  although  the  two  had 
evidently  left  the  circle  of  the  disciples,  if  not  Jerusalem,  before  the 
Magdalene  came,  yet  we  know  that  even  her  account  did  not  cany 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  that  heard  it.* 

Of  the  two,  who  on  that  early  spring  afternoon  left  the  City  in 
company,  we  know  that  one  bore  the  name  of  Cleopas.^  The  other, 
unnamed,  has  for  that  very  reason,  and  because  the  narrative  of  that 
work  bears  in  its  vividness  the  character  of  personal  recollection,  been 
identified  with  St.  Luke  himself.  If  so,  then,  as  has  been  finely  re- 
marked,' each  of  the  Gospels  would,  like  a  picture,  bear  in  some  dim 
comer  the  indication  of  its  author :  the  first,  that  of  ^  the  publican;' 
that  by  St.  Mark,  that  of  the  young  man  who,  in  the  night  of  the 
Betrayal,  had  fled  firom  his  captors ;  that  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  com- 
panion of  Cleopas ;  and  that  of  St.  John,  in  the  disciple  whom  Jesos 
loved.  Uncertainty,  almost  equal  to  that  about  the  second  traveller 
to  Emmaus,  rests  on  the  identification  of  that  place.*     But  such 


'  This  may  be  either  a  form  of  Alphnua, 
or  of  Cleopatros. 

•  By  Oodet, 

*  Not  less  than  four  localities  have  been 
identified    with    Emmaus.      But    some 
preliminary  difficulties  must  be  cleared. 
The  name  Bmmaus  is  spelt  in  different 
ways  in  the   Talmud  (comp.  Neubautr^ 
Geogr.  d.  Talm.  p.  100,  Note  3).  Jo$ephu» 
(War  iv.  1.  3;  Ant.  xviii.  2.  3)  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  name  as  *  warm  baths,* 
or  thermal  springs.     We  will  not  com- 
plicate the  question   by  discussing  the 
derivation  of  Emmaus.    In  another  place 
(War    vii.    6.    6)    Jo9ephu9    speaks   of 
Vespasian  having  settled  in  an  Emmaus, 
sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  a  colony 
of   his    solcSers.     There    can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Emmaus  of  8t.  Luke  and 
that  of  Jo$ephu»  are   identical.    Lastly, 
we  read  in  the  Mishnah  (Sukk.  iv.  5)  of  a 
Motsa  whence  they  fetched   the  v^ow 
branches    with    which    the   altar    was 
decorated  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  the  Talmud  explains  this  Moza  as  Ko* 
lonieh,  which  again  is  identified  by  Chris- 
tian writers  with  Vespasian's  colony  of 
Roman  soldiers  (Catparit  Chronol.  C^eogr. 
Einl.  p.  207;  Quart.  Rep.  of  the  Pal. 
Explor.   FYind,  July,  1881,  p.  237   [not 
withont  some  slight  inaocoraoies]}.    Bat 


an  examination  of  the  passage  in  the 
Mishnah  must  lead  oa  to  diamias  thit 
part  of  the  theory.  No  oneoonld  imagiiwi 
that  the  worshippeni  would  walk  sixty 
stadia  (seven  or  eight  miles)  for  willow 
branches  to  deoorate  the  altar,  while  the 
Mishnah,  besides,  describes  this  Moza  mm 
below,  or  south  of  Jerusalem,  whereas  the 
modem  Koloniek  (whicdi  is  identified 
with  the  Golonia  of  JoMepkiu)  is  north- 
west of  Jerusalem.  No  doubt,  the 
Talmud,  knowing  that  there  was  an 
Emmaus  which  was  a  *  Ck>lonia,'  blQnde^ 
ingly  identified  with  it  the  Moaa  of  the 
willow  branches.  This,  however,  it  seemi 
lawful  to  infer  from  it,  that  the  Emmaoi 
of  JoMephvM  bore  popularly  the  name  of 
Kolonieh,  We  can  now  examine  the 
four  proposed  identifications  of  Emmana 
The  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  these  may 
be  briefly  dismissed.  The  most  common, 
perhaps  the  earliest  identification,  was 
with  the  ancient  MeopoHM,  the  moden 
Amwdtt  which  in  Rabbinio  writings  alir 
bears  the  name  of  Bmmaos  (A^atewr, 
u.  s.).  But  this  is  impossible,  as  Nioo- 
polis  iEi  twenty  miles  from  Jeraaalsnt 
The  latest  proposed  identificatioii  is  that 
with  UrtoM,  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem 
(Mrs.  Unn,  Qoart.  Rep.  of  Plal.  Bsplor. 
Foncl.  Jan.  1888,  p.  58).   Xt  li  in^KMibli 
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great  probability  attaches,  if  not  to  the  exact  spot,  yet  to  the  locality, 
or  rather  the  valley,  that  we  may  in  imagination  follow  the  two 
companions  on  their  road. 

We  leave  the  City  by  the  Western  Gate.  A  rapid  progress  for 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  and  we  have  reached  the  edge  of  the 
plateau.  The  blood-stained  City,  and  the  cloud-  and  gloom-capped 
trysting-place  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  are  behind  us;  and  with 
every  step  forward  and  upward  the  air  seems  fresher  and  freer,  as  if 
we  felt  in  it  the  scent  of  mountain,  or  even  the  far-off  breezes  of  the 
sea.  Other  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes— perhaps  a  little  more, 
passing  here  and  there  country-houses — and  we  pause  to  look  back, 
now  on  the  wide  prospect  far  as  Bethlehem.  Again  we  pursue  our 
way.  We  are  now  getting  beyond  the  dreary,  rocky  region,  and  are 
entering  on  a  valley.  To  our  right  is  the  pleasant  spot  that  marks 
the  ancient  Nepktoahy^  on  the  border  of  Judah,  now  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Lifia.  A  short  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  we  have 
left  the  well-paved  Roman  road  and  are  heading  up  a  lovely  valley. 
The  path  gently  climbs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  with  the  height 
on  which  Emmaus  stands  prominently  before  us.  About  equidistant 
are,  on  the  right  Lifta,  on  the  left  Kolonieh.  The  roads  from  these 
two,  describing  almost  a  semicircle  (the  one  to  the  north-west,  the 
other  to  the  north-east),  meet  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  Emmaus  (Hammoza,  Beit  Mizza).  What  an  oasis  this  in  a  region 
of  hills !  Along  the  course  of  the  stream,  which  babbles  down,  and 
low  in  the  valley  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  are  scented  orange-  and 
lemon-gardens,  olive-groves,  luscious  fruit  trees,  pleasant  enclosures, 
shady  nooks,  bright  dwellings,  and  on  the  height  lovely  Emmaus. 


CHAP. 

xvn 


Joilkz?. 


here  to  enter  into  the  TariouB  reasons 
urged  by  the  talented  and  accomplished 
proposer  of  this  identification.  Suffice  it, 
in  refutation*  to  note,  that,  admittedly^ 
Uiere  were  *no  natural  hot-baths,'  or 
thermal  sprinss,  here,  only  *  artificial 
Roman  baths,"  such  as,  no  doubt,  in 
many  other  places,  and  that  'this  Em- 
maus was  Emmaus  cnly  at  the  particular 
period  when  they  (St.  Luke  and  «/0i#- 
phv9)  were  writi^'  (u.  s.  p.  62^.  There 
now  only  remain  two  localities,  the 
modem  KaUmiek  and  Kubeihek — for  the 
strange  proposed  identification  by  Lieut. 
Gmder  in  the  Quarterly  Bep.  of  the 
Pal.  Bzplor.  Fund,  Oct.  1876  (pp.  ITS- 
ITS)  seems  now  abandoned  even  by 
its  author.  KoUmiek  would,  of  course, 
lepresenttiM  Wswtoof  JiM9ilt(«,aocoid- 


ing  to  the  Talmud  8  Emmaus.  But  this 
is  only  46  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 
But  at  the  head  of  the  same  vaUey,  in 
the  Wady  Buwai,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles  north,  is  Kubeibeh, 
the  Emmaus  of  the  Crusaders,  just 
sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Be- 
tween these  places  ks  Beit  MUta,  or 
Ifammoz€tf  which  I  regard  as  the  real 
Emmaus.  It  would  he  nearly  55  or 
'about  SO  furlongs'  (St.  Luke>-<suffici- 
ently  near  to  KoUnieh  (Ck>l(  'Uia)  to  account 
for  the  name,  since  the  *  colony  *  would 
extend  up  the  valley,  and  sufficiently 
near  to  Kubeibeh  to  account  for  the  tra* 
dition.  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
has  now  apparently  fixed  on  Kubeibeh  as 
the  site  (see  Q.  Beport»  July,  1881,  p.  237, 
and  their  N.T.  map. 
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BOOK     A  Bweet  spot  to  which  tx)  wander  on  thak  spring  afternoon;  *  a  mort 
V        suitable  place  where  to  meet  such  companionship,  and  to  find  sooli 

"    '      '  teaching,  as  on  that  Easter  Day. 

It  may  have  been  where  the  two  roads  ftom  Lifta  and  Edo- 
nieh  meet,  that  the  mysterious  Stranger,  Whom  they  knew  not,  thsii 
eyes  being  '  holden,'  joined  the  two  firiends.  Yet  all  these  six  or  seran 
miles  '  their  converse  had  been  of  Him,  and  even  now  their  flushed 
faces  bore  the  marks  of  sadness  '  on  account  of  those  events  oi  which 
they  had  been  speaking — disappointed  hopes,  all  the  more  hitter  for 
the  perplexing  tidings  about  the  empty  Tomb  and  the  absent  Body 
of  the  Christ.  So  is  Christ  often  near  to  us  when  our  eyes  are  hdden, 
and  we  know  Him  not ;  and  so  do  ignorance  and  unbelief  often  fill 
our  hearts  with  sadness,  even  when  truest  joy  vrould  most  become  us. 
To  the  question  of  the  Stranger  about  the  topics  of  a  conversation 
which  had  so  visibly  afiected  them,^  they  replied  in  language  which 
shows  that  they  were  so  absorbed  by  it  themselves,  as  scarcely  to 
understand  how  even  a  festive  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  Jerusalem 
could  have  failed  to  know  it,  or  perceive  its  supreme  importance. 
Yet,  strangely  unsympathetic  as  firom  His  question  He  might  seem, 
there  was  that  in  His  Appearance  which  unlocked  their  inmost 
hearts.  They  told  Him  their  thoughts  about  this  Jesus;  how  He 
had  showed  Himself  a  Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God 
and  all  the  people  ;  ^  then,  how  their  rulers  had  crucified  Him ;  and, 
lastly,  how  fresh  perplexity  had  come  to  them  from  the  tidings  which 
the  women  had  brought,  and  which  Peter  and  John  had  so  &r  con- 
firmed, but  were  unable  to  explain.  Their  words  were  almost  child- 
like in  their  simplicity,  deeply  truthful,  and  with  a  pathos  and  earnest 
craving  for  guidance  and  comfort  that  goes  straight  to  the  heait. 
To  such  souls  it  was,  that  the  Risen  Saviour  would  give  His  firrt 
teaching.  The  very  rebuke  with  which  He  opened  it  must  have 
brought  its  comfort.  We  also,  in  our  weakness,  are  sometimes  sore 
distrest  when  we  hear  what,  at  the  moment,  seem  to  us  insuperable 


>  Even  to  this  day  this  seems  a 
€avoarite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  for  an  afternoon  (comp. 
Qmder'M  Tent- Work  in  Palestine,  i  pp. 
S5-27). 

*  60  furlongs  about -=7^  miles. 

'  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
right  reading  of  the  close  of  ver.  17 
(St.  Luke  xziv.)  oan  be  *  And  they  stood 
still,  looking  sad.*  Ereiy  reader  will 
mark  this  as  an  iaoongruous,  Jejane 
break-up  in  the  yivid  narrative,  quite 


unlike  the  rest  We  oan  undentand  the 
question  as  in  our  A.y.,  but  ecaioely  the 
stand  ing-stiU  and  looldng  sad  on  the 
question  as  in  the  R.V. 

*  Without  this  last  oiaoae  we  ooold 
hardly  understand  how  a  stranger  woaU 
accost  them,  and  ask  the  subject  of  their 
converration. 

*  Mvycf'i  rendering  of  ^t  #yidrtve  in 
▼er.  19  as  implying:  $e  jprmUHt^  m 
pftmkmi,  is  more  ooneot  than  tha  *  whWi 
was '  of  both  the  A.y.  and  B.Y. 
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diffioultieB  raiBed  to  any  of  tihe  great  traths  of  oar  holy  &ith ;  and,     OHAP. 
in  perliapfi  equal  weakness,  feel  comforted  and  strengthened,  when      ^^^ 
some  '  great  one '  tarns  them  aside,  or  avows  himself  in  face  of  them         ' 
a  believing  disciple  of  Christ.     As  if  man's  pany  height  conld  reach 
ap  to  heaven's  mysteries,  or  any  big  in&nt's  strength  were  needed 
to  steady  the  building  which  God  has  reared  on  that  great  Corner- 
stone!    Bat  Christ's  rebake  was  not  of  such  kind.    Their  sorrow 
arose  from  their  folly  in  looking  only  at  the  things  seen,  and  this, 
fiom  their  slowness  to  believe  what  the  prophets  had  spoken.     Had 
they  attended  to  this,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  swallowed 
np  by  the  ontward,  they  wonld  have  understood  it  all.     Did  not  the 
ScriptoreB  with  one  voice  teach  this  twofold  trath  about  the  Mes- 
siah, that  He  was  to  saffer  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  ?    Then  why 
wonder — ^why  not  rather  expect,  that  He  had  suffered,  and  that 
Angels  had  proclaimed  Him  alive  again? 

He  spake  it,  and  fresh  hope  sprang  up  in  their  hearts,  hew 
thoughts  rose  in  their  minds.  Their  eager  gaze  was  &stened  on  TTim 
as  He  now  opened  up,  one  by  one,  the  Scriptures,  from  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets,  and  in  each  well-remembered  passage  interpreted  to  them 
the  things  conoeming  Himself.  Oh,  that  we  had  been  there  to  hear 
— ^though  in  the  silence  of  our  hearts  also,  if  only  we  crave  for  it, 
and  if  we  walk  with  Him,  He  sometimes  so  opens  from  the  Scriptures 
—nay,  from  all  the  Scriptures,  that  which  comes  not  to  us  by 
criti(»l  study :  *  the  things  concerning  Himself.'  All  too  quickly  fled 
the  moments.  The  brief  space  was  traversed,  and  the  Stranger 
seemed  about  to  pass  on  fix>m  Emmaus— not  feigning  it,  but  really : 
for,  the  Christ  will  only  abide  with  us  if  our  longing  and  loving  con- 
strain Him.  But  they  could  not  part  with  Him.  ^  They  constrained 
Him/  Love  made  them  ingenious.  It  was  toward  evening ;  the  day 
was  far  spent;  He  must  even  abide  with  them.  What  a  rush  of 
thought  and  feeling  comes  to  us,  as  we  think  of  it  all,  and  try  to 
realise  times,  scenes,  drcrmistances  in  our  experience,  that  are  blessedly 
akin  to  it. 

The  Master  allowed  Himself  to  be  constrained.  He  went  in  to  be 
their  guest,  as  they  thought,  for  the  night.  The  simple  evening-meal 
was  spread.  He  sat  down  with  them  to  the  frugal  board.  And  now 
He  was  no  longer  the  Stranger ;  He  was  the  Master.  No  one  asked, 
or  questioned,  as  He  took  the  bread  and  spake  the  words  of  blessing, 
then,  breaking,  gave  it  to  them.  But  that  moment  it  was,  as  if  an 
un&lt  Hand  had  been  taken  from  their  eyelids,  as  if  suddenly  the  film 
had  been  cleared  from  their  sight.  AnA  as  they  knew  Him,  He 
YOU  n.  '  T  T 
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BOOK  vanished  from  their  view — for,  that  which  He  had  come  to  do  had  been 
y  done.  They  were  unspeakably  rich  and  happy  now.  But,  amidst  it 
'  '  all,  one  thing  forced  itself  ever  anew  upon  them,  that,  even  while 
their  eyes  had  yet  been  holden,  their  hearts  had  burned  within  them, 
while  He  spake  to  them  and  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures.  So,  then, 
they  had  learned  to  the  full  the  Resurrection-lesson — not  only  that 
He  was  risen  indeed,  but  that  it  needed  not  His  seen  Bodily  Presence, 
if  only  He  opened  up  to  the  heart  and  mind  all  the  Scriptures  con- 
cerning Himself.  And  this,  concerning  those  other  words  about 
*  holding '  and  *  touching '  Him — about  having  converse  and  fellow- 
ship with  Him  as  the  Risen  One,  had  been  also  the  lesson  taught  the 
Magdalene,  when  He  would  not  suffer  her  loving,  worshipful  touch, 
pointing  her  to  the  Ascension  before  Him.  This  is  the  great  lesson 
concerning  the  Risen  One,  which  the  Church  fully  learned  in  the  Day 
of  Pentecost. 

6.  That  same  afternoon,  in  circumstances  and  manner  to  us  un- 
•i  oor.  XT.  •  known,  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  Peter.*    We  may  perhaps  suggest, 

that  it  was  afler  His  manifestation  at  Emmaus.  This  would  complete 
the  cycle  of  mercy  :  first,  to  the  loving  sorrow  of  the  woman ;  next,  to 
the  loving  perplexity  of  the  disciples ;  then,  to  the  anxious  heart  of 
the  stricken  Peter — last,  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostles,  which  was 
again  drawing  together  around  the  assured  fact  of  His  Resurrection. 

7.  These  two  in  Emmaus  could  not  have  kept  the  good  tidings  to 
themselves.  Even  if  they  had  not  remembered  the  sorrow  and  per- 
plexity in  which  they  had  left  their  fellow-disciples  in  Jerusalem  that 
forenoon,  they  could  not  have  kept  it  to  themselves,  could  not  have 
remained  in  Emmaus,  but  must  have  gone  to  their  brethren  in  the 
City.  So  they  left  the  uneaten  meal,  and  hastened  back  the  road  they 
had  travelled  with  the  now  well-known  Stranger — but,  ah,  with  what 
lighter  hearts  and  steps ! 

They  knew  well  the  trysting-place  where  to  find  *  the  Twelve  ' — 
nay,  not  the  Twelve  now,  but  *  the  Eleven ' — and  even  thus  their  circle 
•  was' not  complete,  for,  as  already  stated,  it  was  broken  up,  and  at  least 
Thomas  was  not  with  the  others  on  that  Easter-Evening  of  the  first 
«  t.  Lake  *  Lord's  Day.'  But,  as  St.  Luke  is  careful  to  inform  us,^  with  them 
were  the  others  who  then  associated  with  them.  This  is  of  extreme 
importance,  as  marking  that  the  words  which  the  Risen  Christ  spake 
on  that  occasion  were  addressed  not  to  the  Apostles  as  such — a  thought 
forbidden  also  by  the  absence  of  Thomas — but  to  the  Church,  although 
it  may  be  as  personified  and  represented  by  such  of  the  *  Twelve/  at 
rather  ^  Eleven/  as  were  present  on  the  occasion* 
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When  tihe  two  firom  Emmaus  arrived,  they  found  the  little  band 
as  sheep  sheltering  within  the  fold  from  the  storm.  Whether  they 
apprehended  persecution  simply  as  disciples,  or  because  tiie  tidings 
of  the  empty  Tomb,  which  had  reached  the  authorities,  would  stir 
the  fears  of  the  Sanhedrists,  special  precautions  had  been  taken. 
The  oater  and  inner  doors  were  shut,  alike  to  conceal  their  gather- 
ing and  to  prevent  surprise.  But  those  assembled  were  now  sure 
of  at  least  one  thing.  Christ  was  risen.  And  when  they  from 
Emmaus  told  their  wondrous  story,  the  others  could  antiphonally 
reply  by  relating  how  He  had  appeared,  not  only  to  the  Magdalene, 
bat  also  to  Peter.  And  still  they  seem  not  yet  to  have  under- 
stood His  Resurrection ;  to  have  regarded  it  as  rather  an  Ascension 
to  Heaven,  from  which  He  had  made  manifestation,  than  as  the 
reappearance  of  His  real,  though  glorified  Corporeity. 

They  were  sitting  at  meat  • — if  we  may  infer  from  the  notice  of  •st 
St.  Mark,  and  from  what  happened  immediately  afterwards,  discussing, 
not  without  considerable  doubt  and  misgiving,  the  real  import  of  these 
appearances  of  Christ.  That  to  the  Magdalene  seems  to  have  been 
put  aside— at  least,  it  is  not  mentioned,  and,  even  in  regard  to  the 
others,  they  seem  to  have  been  considered,  at  any  rate  by  some, 
rather  as  what  we  might  call  spectral  appearances.  But  all  at  once 
He  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  common  salutation — on  His 
lips  not  common,  but  a  reality — fell  on  their  hearts  at  first  with 
terror  rather  than  joy.  They  had  spoken  of  spectral  appearances, 
and  now  they  believed  they  were  ^  gazing '  (dsapetp)  on  *  a  spirit.' 
This  the  Saviour  first,  and  once  for  all,  corrected,  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  glorified  marks  of  His  Sacred  Wounds,  and  by  bidding  them 
handle  Him  to  convince  themselves,  that  His  was  a  real  Body,  and 
what  they  saw  not  a  disembodied  spirit.*  The  unbelief  of  doubt  now 
gave  place  to  the  not  daring  to  believe  all  that  it  mecuit,  for  very 
gladness,  and  for  wondering  whether  there  could  now  be  any  longer 
fellowship  or  bond  between  this  Risen  Christ  and  them  in  their 
bodies.  It  was  to  remove  this  also,  which,  though  fit>m  another 
aspect,  was  equally  unbelief,  that  the  Saviour  now  partook  before 
them  of  their  supper  of  broiled  fish,^  thus  holding  with  them  trae 
human  fellowship  as  of  old.' 

'  I    cannot    understand    why  Canon  *  The  words  *  and  a  honejcomb '  seem 

Qfok  (*  Speaker's  Commentary '  ad  loc.)  spurious. 

reguds  St.  Luke  zziy.  39  as  belonging  '  Such  seems  to  me  the  meaning  of  His 

*  to  the  appearance  on  the  octave  of  the  eating ;  any  attempt  at  explaining,  we 

Besurrection.'    It  appears  to  me,  on  the  willingly  forego  in  our  ignorance  of  the 

oootiBiy,  to  be  strictly  parallel  to  St.  conditions  of  a  glorified  body,  just  as  we 

JoliajauSOi  refuse  to  discuss  thQ  nMumer  in  whiq^ 
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BOOK  It  was  tluB  lesson  of  His  continQity — in  the  strictest  sense— with 

V  the  past,  which  was  required  in  order  that  the  Church  might  be,  so 
'  to  speak,  reconstituted  now  in  the  Name,  Power,  and  Spirit  of  the 
Risen  One  Who  had  lived  and  died.  Once  more  He  spake  the 
'  Peace  be  unto  you ! '  and  now  it  was  to  them  not  occasion  of  doubt 
or  fear,  but  the  well-known  salutation  of  their  old  Lord  and  Master. 
It  was  followed  by  the  re-gathering  and  constituting  of  the  Church  as 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Risen  One.  The  Church  of  the  Risen  One  was 
to  be  the  Ambassador  of  Christ,  as  He  had  been  the  Delegate  of  the 
Father.  *The  Apostles  were  [say  rather,  *the  Church  was*]  com- 
missioned to  carry  on  Christ's  work,  and  not  to  begin  a  new  one.'  *  *  As 
the  Father  has  sent  Me  [in  the  past,  for  His  Mission  was  completed], 
even  so  send  ^  I  you  [in  the  constant  present,  till  His  Coming  again].' 
This  marks  the  threefold  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Son,  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  world,  and  her  position  in  it.  In  the  same  manner^ 
for  the  same  purpose,  nay,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  same  qualifi- 
cation and  the  same  authority  as  the  Father  had  sent  Christ,  does  He 
commission  His  Church.  And  so  it  was  that  He  made  it  a  very  real 
commission  when  He  breathed  on  them,  not  individually  but  as  an 
assembly,  and  said :  '  Take  ye  the  '  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  this,  manifestly 
not  in  the  absolute  sense,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,^ 
but  as  the  connecting  link  with,  and  the  qualification  for,  the  authority 
bestowed  on  the  Church.  Or,  to  set  forth  another  aspect  of  it  by 
somewhat  inverting  the  order  of  the  words :  Alike  the  Mission  of  the 
Church  and  her  authority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins  are  connected  with 
a  personal  qualification  :  *  Take  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ; ' — ^in  which  the 
word  ^  take '  should  also  be  marked.  This  is  the  authority  which  the 
Church  possesses,  not  ex  opere  operatOj  but  as  connected  with  the 
taking  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church. 

He  suddenly  appeared  in  the  room  while  nite  poipose,  while  vifxrw  is  sending  in 

the  doors  were  ^hnt.    But  I  at  least  can-  a  genend  sense.     See  the  learned  and 

not  beliere,  that  His  Body  was  then  in  a  ingenious  Note  of  Canon  Westectt  (Comm. 

*  transition  state/  not  perfected  nor  quite  on  St.  John,  p.  298). 

glorified  tiU  His  Ascension.  *  In  the  original  the  definite  artide  is 

>  Wettcott,  omitted.  Bat  this,  though  significant,  can 

*  The  words  in  the  two  clauses  are  surely  not  be  supposed  to  prove  that  the 

different  In  regoid  to  the  sending  of  expression  is  equivalent  to  *  a  gift  of  the 

Ohrist  (^hri0rmXK4p  /jm)  and  in  regard  to  Holy  Ghost.*    For,  as  Meyer  luus  pointed 

the  Church  (W^vw    ^/ms).     No  doubt,  out,  the  word  is  used  in  other  passages 

there  must  be  deeper  meaning  in  this  without  the  article,  where  the  Holy  Qhost 

distinction,  yet  bow  are  used  alike  of  is  referred  to  (comp.  St.  John  i.  33 ;  vii 

Ohrist  and  of  the  disdples.    It  may  be  89 ;  Acts  i.  2,  6). 

M  Oremer  seems  to  mnt  (Bibl.  Theol.  *  This  alone  would  suffice  to  show  what 

Lex.  of  ibe  N.T.  p.  689)  that  innHrr4\Xm,  misinterpretation  is  sometimes  made,  by 

from  which  ' apostle '  and  ' apostolate*  friend  and  foe,  of  the  use  of  these  words 

are  derived,  refers  to  a  mission  with  a  in  the  BogUflh  Ordinal, 
definite  ooinmisrion,  or  rather  lor  a  defi^ 
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It  still  remainB  to  explain,  8o  far  as  we  can,  these  two  points :  in     OHAP. 
wliat  this  power  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins  consists,  and  in  what      xvn 
manner  it  resides  in  the  Church.     In  regard  to  the  former  we  most  "*■*-"      ' 
first  inqoirewhat  idea  it  would  convey  to  those  to  whom  Ohrist  spake 
the  words.      It  has  already  been   explained,*  that  the  power  of  •BookiiL 

*  loosing'  and  '  binding'  referred  to  the  legislative  authority  claimed 
by,  and  conceded  to,  the  Rabbinic  College.  Similarly,  as  previously 
stated,  that  here  referred  to  applied  to  their  juridical  or  judicial 
power,  according  to  which  they  pronounced  a  person  either  '  Zdkkaiy 
innocent  or  *  free ' ;  *  absolved,'  ^  Patur ' ;   or  else  *  liable,'  *  guilty,' 

*  Chayyabh '  (whether  liable  to  punishment  or  sacrifice).  In  the  true 
sense,  therefore,  this  is  rather  administrative,  disciplinary  power, 
*the  power  of  the  keys' — such  as  St.  Paul  would  have  had  the 
Corinthian  Church  put  in  force — the  power  of  admission  and  exclu- 
sion, of  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  power  (as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer)  the 
authority  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  is  also  in- 
volved. And  yet  it  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  represented,  ^  absolution 
from  sin,'  which  belongs  only  to  God  and  to  Christ  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  but  absolution  of  the  sinner,  which  He  has  delegated  to  His 
Church :  *  Whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven.'  These 
words  also  teach  us,  that  what  the  Rabbis  claimed  in  virtue  of  their 
office,  that  the  Lord  bestowed  on  His  Church  in  virtue  of  her  receiving, 
and  of  the  indwelling  of,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  answering  the  second  question  proposed,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
one  important  point.     The  power  of  '  binding '  and  '  loosing '  had 
been  primarily  committed  to  the  Apostles,^  and  exercised  by  them  5^J|!*^ 
in  connection  with  the  Church.**     On  the  other  hand,  that  of  for-  «'^"- 1* 
giving  and  retaining  sins,  in  the  sense  explained,  was  primarily  s^sT^' 
bestowed  on  the  Church,  and  exercised  by  her  through  her  repre- 
sentatives, the  Apostles,  and  those  to  whom  they  committed  rule.*  l^^ijitii, 
Although,  therefore,  the  Lord  on  that  night  committed  this  power  to  JJ***  "•  * 
His  Church,  it  was  in  the  person  of  her  representatives  and  rulers. 
The  Apostles  alone  could  exercise  legislative  functions,*   but  the 
Church  has  to  the  end  of  time  ^  the  power  of  the  keys.' 

8.  There  had  been  absent  from  the  circle  of  disciples  on  that 
Easter-Evening  one  of  the  Apostles,  Thomas.  Even  when  told  of 
the  marvellous  events  at  that  gathering,  he  refused  to  believe,  unless 
he  had  i)ersonal  and  sensuous  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  report. 

*  Tlie   decrees  of   the  first  Connoils     either  as  dudplinaiy,  or  elw  aa  endaaa- 
ihoiikL  be  r^g^ed  not  as  legislatiye,  but     toiy  of  ApoetoUc  1>flaohing  and  legismon. 
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BOOK 
V 


•  St  John 
tift-4l 


It  can  scarcely  have  been,  tJiat  Thomas  did  not  believe  in  the  &ct 
that  Christ's  Body  had  quitted  the  Tomb,  or  that  He  had  really 
appeared.  But  he  held  fast  by  what  we  may  term  the  Vicdon- 
hypothesis,  or,  in  this  case,  rather  the  spectral  theory.  Bnt  until 
this  Apostle  also  had  come  to  conviction  of  the  Resurrection  in  the 
only  real  sense — of  the  identical  though  glorified  Corporeity  of  the 
Lord,  and  hence  of  the  continuity  of  the  past  with  the  present  and 
future,  it  was  impossible  to  re-form  the  Apostolic  Circle,  or  to  renew 
the  Apostolic  commission,  since  its  primal  message  was  testimony 
concerning  the  Risen  One.  This,  if  we  may  so  suggest,  seems  the 
reason  why  the  Apostles  still  remained  in  Jerusalem,  instead  of 
hastening,  as  directed,  to  meet  the  Master  in  Galilee. 

A  quiet  week  had  passed,  during  which — and  this  also  may  be 
for  our  twofold  learning — the  Apostles  excluded  not  Thomas,^  nor 
yet  Thomas  withdrew  from  the  Apostles.  Once  more  the  day  of 
days  had  come — ^the  Octave  of  the  Feast.  From  that  Easter-Day 
onwards  the  Church  must,  even  without  special  institution,  have 
celebrated  the  weekly-recurring  memorial  of  His  Resurrection,  as 
that  when  He  breathed  on  the  Church  the  breath  of  a  new  life,  and 
cons3crated  it  to  be  His  Representative.  Thus,  it  was  not  only  the 
memorial  of  His  Resurrection,  but  the  birthday  of  the  Church,  even 
as  Pentecost  was  her  baptismal  day.  On  that  Octave,  then,  the 
disciples  were  again  gathered,  under  circumstances  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  Easter,  but  now  Thomas  was  also  with  them.  Once  more — 
and  it  is  again  specially  marked :  *  the  doors  being  shut '  * — the 
Risen  Saviour  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  with  the  well- 
known  salutation.  He  now  offered  to  Thomas  the  demanded  evidence ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  either  needed  or  sought.  With  a  full  rush  of 
feeling  he  yielded  himself  to  the  blessed  conviction,  which,  once 
formed,  must  immediately  have  passed  into  act  of  adoration :  *  My 
Lord  and  my  God ! '  The  fullest  confession  this  hitherto  made,  and 
which  truly  embraced  the  whole  outcome  of  the  new  conviction 
concerning  the  reality  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  We  remember  how, 
under  similar  circumstances,  Nathanael  had  been  the  first  to  utter 
fullest  confession.*  We  also  remember  the  analogous  reply  of  the 
Saviour.  As  then,  so  now.  He  pointed  to  the  higher :  to  a  faith 
which  was  not  the  outcome  of  sight,  and  therefore  limited  and  bounded 


>  It  mnst,  however,  be  remembered 
that  Thomas  did  not  deny  that  Christ 
wa8  risen — except  as  in  the  pecnliar  sense 
of  the  Besarrection.  Had  he  denied  the 
other,  he  wonld  scarcely  have  oontinaed 


in  the  company  of  the  Apostles. 

•  Significantly,  the  expression  'for  fear 
of  the  Jews*  no  longer  oocnrs.  That 
apprehension  had  for  the  present  nnoood 
away.  * 
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by  Biglit,  whether  of  the  senses  or  of  perception  by  the  intellect.     As     OH^P- 
one  has  finely  remarked :  *  This  last  and  greatest  of  the  Beatitudes  is      -^^^ 
the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  later  Church '  ^ — and  thus  most  aptly 
comes  as  the  consecration  gift  of  that  Church. 

9.  The  next  scene  presented  to  us  is  once  again  by  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  The  manifestation  to  Thomas,  and,  with  it,  the  restoration 
of  unity  in  the  Apostolic  Circle,  had  originally  concluded  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John.*  But  the  report  which  had  spread  in  the  early  Church,  '  ^A^^ 
that  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  was  not  to  die,  led  him  to  add  to 
his  Gk)6pel,  by  way  of  Appendix,  an  account  of  the  events  with 
which  this  expectancy  had  connected  itself.  It  is  most  instructive 
to  the  critic,  when  challenged  at  every  step  to  explain  why  one  or 
another  fact  is  not  mentioned  or  mentioned  only  in  one  Gospel,  to 
find  that,  but  for  the  correction  of  a  possible  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  aged  Apostle,  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  have  contained 
no  reference  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  nay,  to  the 
presence  of  the  disciples  there  before  the  Ascension.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  St.  John  had  it  in  his  mind.  And  should  we  not  learn  from 
this,  that  what  appear  to  us  strange  omissions,  which,  when  held 
by  the  side  of  the  other  Gospel-narratives,  seem  to  involve  discre- 
pandee,  may  be  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  explanation,  if  we 
only  knew  all  the  circumstances  ? 

The  history  itself  sparkles  like  a  gem  in  its  own  peculiar  setting. 
It  is  of  green  Galilee,  and  of  the  blue  Lake,  and  recalls  the  early 
days  and  scenes  of  this  history.     As  St.  Matthew  has  it,^  ^  the  eleven  bgt  icrtt. 
disciples  went  away  into  Galilee ' — probably  immediately  after  that 
Octave  of  the  Easter.*     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  they  made 
known  not  only  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  trysting  which 
the  Risen  One  had  given  them — perhaps  at  that  Mountain  where 
He  had  spoken  His  first  *  Sermon.'     And  so  it  was,  that  ^  some 
doubted,' ^  and  that  He  afterwards  appeared  to  the  five  hundred  at  •stiutt. 
once.*     But  on  that  morning  there  were  by  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  only  *  1 0^,  j^^ 
seven  of  the  disciples.     Five  of  them  only  are  named.     They  are 
those  who  most  closely  kept  in  company  with  Him — perhaps  also 
they  who  lived  nearest  the  Lake. 

The  scene  is  introduced  by  Peter's  proposal  to  go  a-fishing.  It 
seems  as  if  the  old  habits  had  come  back  to  them  with  the  old 
associations.     Peter's  companions  naturally  proposed  to  join  him.' 

'  CSanon  Wettcatt.  occurred  daring  all  the  forty  days. 

«  The  Moount  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44-  •  The  word  *  immediately  *  va  t5t.  Jolw 

48)  Is  a  oondensed  narrative — without  zxi.  3  is  spurious, 
dtrtfantfog  of  time  or  place— of  what 
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BOOK     All  that  still,  dear  night  they  were  on  the  Lake,  bat  caoght 
V        nothing.    Did  not  this  recall  to  them  the  former  event,  when  James 

'  *  ^  and  John,  and  Peter  and  Andrew  were  called  to  be  Apostles,  and  did 
it  not  specially  recall  to  Peter  the  searching  and  sounding  of  his 

T^-u**  heart  on  the  morning  that  followed  ?  •  But  so  utterly  self-unconscious 
were  they,  and,  let  us  add,  so  far  is  this  history  fix>m  any  trace  of 
legendary  design,^  that  not  the  slightest  indication  of  this  appears. 
Early  morning  was  breaking,  and  under  the  rosy  glow  above  the 
cool  shadows  were  still  lying  on  the  pebbly  'beach.'  There  stood 
the  Figure  of  One  Whom  they  recognised  not — nay,  not  even  when 
He  spake.  Yet  His  Words  were  intended  to  bring  them  this  know- 
ledge. The  direction  to  cast  the  net  to  the  right  side  of  the  ship 
brought  them,  as  He  had  said,  the  haul  for  which  they  had  toiled 
all  night  in  vain.  And  more  than  this :  such  a  multitude  of  fishes, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  draw  up  the  net  into  the  ship.  This  was 
enough  for  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,'  and  whose  heart  may 
previously  have  misgiven  him.  He  whispered  it  to  Peter:  *It  is 
the  Lord,'  and  Simon,  only  reverently  gathering  about  him  his  fisher's 
upper  garment,'  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  Yet  even  so,  except  to  be 
sooner  by  the  side  of  Christ,  Peter  seems  to  have  gained  nothing  by 
his  haste.  The  others,  leaving  the  ship,  and  transferring  themselves 
to  a  small  boat,  which  must  have  been  attached  to  it,  followed, 
rowing  the  short  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,'  and  dragging 
after  them  the  net,  weighted  with  the  fishes. 

They  stepped  on  the  beach,  hallowed  by  His  Presence,  in  silence, 
as  if  they  had  entered  Church  or  Temple.  They  dared  not  even 
dispose  of  the  netful  of  fishes  which  they  had  dragged  on  shore, 
imtil  He  directed  them  what  to  do.  This  only  they  noticed,  that 
some  unseen  hand  had  prepared  the  morning  meal,  which,  when 
asked  by  the  Master,  they  had  admitted  they  had  not  of  their  own. 
And  now  Jesus  directed  them  to  bring  the  fish  they  had  caught. 
When  Peter  dragged  up  the  weighted  net,  it  was  found  full  of  great 
fishes,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  number.  There  is 
no  need  to  attach  any  symbolic  import  to  that  number,  as  the  Fathers 
and  later  writers  have  done.  We  can  quite  understand — nay,  it 
seems  almost  natural,  that^  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  they  should 
have  counted  the  large  fishes  in  that  miraculous  draught  that  still 

'  Yet  St.  John  must  have  been  ao-  indicative  that  the  naiiator  is  himself 

qnainted  with  this  narrative,  recorded  as  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 

it  is  bj  all  the  three  Synoptists.  *  About  200  oabits. 

*  TMs    notice    also  seems    specially 
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left  the  neb  unbroken.'    It  may  liave  been,  that  tbey  were  told  to     CHAP, 
count  the  fishes— partly,  also,  to  show  the  reality  of  what  had  taken      xvn 
place.     But  on  the  fire  of  coals  there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  ^      '"""'^ 
fish,  and  beside  it  only  one  bread.*    To  this  meal  He  now  bade  them, 
for  they  seem  still  to  have  hung  back  in  reverent  awe,  nor  durst  they 
ask  Him,  Who  He  was,  well  knowing  it  was  the  Lord.     This,  as 
St.  John  notes,  was  the  third  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  as 
a  body.' 

10.  And  still  this  morning  of  blessing  was  not  ended.  The 
ihigal  meal  was  past,  with  all  its  significant  teaching  of  just  sufficient 
provision  for  His  Servants,  and  abundant  supply  in  the  unbroken  net 
beside  them.  But  some  special  teaching  was  needed,  more  even 
than  that  to  Thomas,  for  him  whose  work  was  to  be  so  prominent 
among  the  Apostles,  whose  love  was  so  ardent,  and  yet  in  its  very 
azdonr  so  fhll  of  danger  to  himself.  For,  our  dangers  spring  not 
only  firom  deficiency,  but  it  may  be  from  excess  of  feeling,  when  that 
fiMling  is  not  commensurate  with  inward  strength.  Had  Peter  not 
confessed,  quite  honestly,  yet,  as  the  event  proved,  mistakingly,  that 
his  love  to  Christ  would  endure  even  an  ordeal  that  would  disperse 
all  the  others?*  And  had  he  not,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  •stiutt' 
and  though  prophetically  warned  of  it,  thrice  denied  his  Lord?  stJoW 
Jesus  had,  indeed,  since  then  appeared  specially  to  Peter  as  the 
Bisen  One.  But  this  threefold  denial  still  stood,  as  it  were,  uncan- 
celled before  the  other  disciples,  nay,  before  Peter  himself.  It  was  to 
this  that  the  threefold  question  of  the  Risen  Lord  now  referred. 
Turning  to  Peter,  with  pointed  though  most  gentle  allusion  to  the 
danger  of  self-confidence — a  confidence  springing  from  only  a  sense 
of  personal  affection,  even  though  genuine — He  asked  :  '  Simon,  son 
of  Jona' — as  it  were  with  fullest  reference  to  what  he  was  naturally 
— *  lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these  ? '  Peter  understood  it  all.  No 
longer  with  confidence  in  self,  avoiding  the  former  reference  to  the 
others,  and  even  with  marked  choice  of  a  difierent  word  to  express 
his  affection  ^  from  that  which  the  Saviour  had  used,  he  replied,  ap- 
pealing rather  to  his  Lord's,  than  to  his  own  consciousness :  '  Yea, 
Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.'    And  even  here  the  answer  of 

'  Obhoh     Wutectt    gives,   from    St.  *  This  seems  implied  in  the  absence  of 

Aiigiiftllie»  the  points  <S  difference  be-  the  article  in  St.  John  zzi.  9. 

iween  this  and  the  miraculous  draught  *  St.  John  could  not  have  meant  His 

of    fiBhas  on  the  former  occasion  (St.  third  appearance  in  general,  since  himself 

l4ike  v.).    Tbeie  are  very  interesting.  had  recorded  three  previous  manifesta- 

Not  fo  the  ftmoifal  speculations  of  the  tions. 

Waih&n  shout  the  symboUc  meaning  of  *  Christ  asks:  iiyear^  /ic,  and  Peter 

the  *»^p"^<»  ISS.  answers :  ^  olSor  5ti  ^iA»  o«. 
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BOOK  Christ  is  characteristic.  It  was  to  set  him  first  the  humblest  woA:, 
V  that  which  needed  most  tender  care  and  patience :  ^  Feed  [provide  with 
'      '      '  food]  My  Lambs.' 

Yet  a  second  time  came  the  same  question,  although  now  without 
the  reference  to  the  others,  and,  with  the  same  answer  by  Peter,  the 
now  varied  and  enlarged  commission :  ^  Feed  [shepherd,  iroifiavvi]  My 
Sheep.'  Yet  a  third  time  did  Jesus  repeat  the  same  question,  now 
adopting  in  it  the  very  word  which  Peter  had  used  to  express  his 
afifection.  Peter  was  grieved  at  this  threefold  repetition.  It  recalled 
only  too  bitterly  his  threefold  denial.  And  yet  the  Lord  was  not 
doubtful  of  Peter's  love,  for  each  time  He  followed  up  His  question 
with  a  fresh  Apostolic  commission ;  but  now  that  He  put  it  for  the 
third  time,  Peter  would  have  the  Lord  send  down  the  sounding-line 
quite  into  the  lowest  deep  of  his  heart:  ^Lord,  Thou  knowest  all 
things — ^Thou  perceivest  *  that  I  love  Thee ! '  And  now  the  Saviour 
spake  it:  'Feed  [provide  food  for]  My  Sheep.'  His  Lambs,  His 
Sheep,  to  be  provided  for,  to  be  tended  as  such !  And  only  love  can 
do  such  service. 

Yes,  and  Peter  did  love  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  had  loved  Him  when 
he  said  it,  only  too  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  feelings,  that  he 
would  follow  the  Master  even  unto  death.  And  Jesus  saw  it  all — 
yea,  and  how  this  love  of  the  ardent  temperament  which  had  once 
made  him  rove  at  wild  liberty,  would  give  place  to  patient  work  of 
love,  and  be  crowned  with  that  martyrdom  which,  when  the  beloved 
disciple  wrote,  was  already  matter  of  the  past.  And  the  very 
manner  of  death  by  which  he  was  to  glorify  Grod  was  indicated  in 
the  words  of  Jesus. 

AlS  He  spake  them.  He  joined  the  symbolic  action  to  His  '  Follow 
Me.'  This  command,  and  the  encouragement  of  being  in  death 
literally  made  like  Him — following  Him — were  Peter's  best  strength. 
He  obeyed;  but  as  he  turned  to  do  so,  he  saw  another  following. 
As  St.  John  himself  puts  it,  it  seems  almost  to  convey  that  he  had 
longed  to  share  Peter's  call,  with  all  that  it  implied.  For,  St.  John 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  he  reminds  us 
that  in  that  night  of  betrayal  he  had  been  specially  a  sharer  with 
Peter,  nay,  had  spoken  what  the  other  had  silently  asked  of  him.  Was 
it  impatience,  was  it  a  touch  of  the  old  Peter,  or  was  it  a  simple 
inquiry  of  brotherly  interest  which  prompted  the  question,  as  he 
I>ointed  to  John  :  *  Lord — and  this  man,  what  ? '  Whatever  had 
b^n  tho  motive,  to  him,  as  to  us  all,  when,  perplexed  about  thos^ 
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who  seem  to  follow  Chrigt,  we  ask  it — Bometimes  in  bigoted  narrow-     CHAP, 
ness,  sometimes  in  ignorance,  folly,  or  jealonsy — is  this  the  answer :       xvn 

*  What  is  that  to  tfeee  ?  follow  thou  Me.'     For  John  also  had  his  life-   ' ' — ' 

work  for  Christ.     It  was  to  *  tarry '  while  He  was  coming  * — to  tarry 
those  many  years  in  patient  labour,  while  Christ  was  coming. 

But  what  did  it  mean?  The  saying  went  abroad  among  the 
brethren  that  John  was  not  to  die,  but  to  tarry  till  Jesns  came  again 
to  reign,  when  death  would  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  But  Jesus 
had  not  so  said,  only :  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  while  I  am  coming.' 
What  that  *  Coming '  was,  Jesus  had  not  said,  and  John  knew  not. 
So,  then,  there  are  tilings,  and  connected  with  His  Coming,  on  which 
Jesus  has  left  the  veil,  only  to  be  lifted  by  His  Own  Hand — which  He 
means  us  not  to  know  at  present,  and  which  we  should  be  content  to 
leave  as  He  has  left  them. 

11.  Beyond  this  narrative  we  have  only  briefest  notices :  by  St* 
Paul,  of  Christ  manifesting  Himself  to  James,  which  probably  finaUy 
decided  him  for  Christ,  and  of  His  manifestation  to  the  five  hundred 
at  once ;  by  St.  Matthew,  of  the  Eleven  meeting  Him  at  the  mountain, 
where  He  had  appointed  them ;  by  St.  Luke,  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Scriptures  during  the  forty  days  of  communication  between  the  Risen 
Christ  and  the  disciples. 

But  this  twofold  testimony  comes  to  us  from  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  that  then  the  worshipping  disciples  were  once  more  formed  into 
the  Apostolic  Circle — Apostles,  now,  of  the  Risen  Christ.  And  this 
was  the  warrant  of  their  new  commission  :  *  All  power  (authority) 
has  been  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.'  And  this  was  their 
new  commission :  ^  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  LIk.  in  into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  this  was  their  work  :  '  Teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.'  And  this 
is  His  final  and  sure  promise  :  ^  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

12.  We  are  once  more  in  Jerusalem,  whither  He  had  bidden  them 
go  to  tarry  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  promise.  The  Pentecost 
was  drawing  nigh.  And  on  that  last  day — the  day  of  His  Ascension 
— He  led  them  forth  to  the  well-remembered  Bethany.  From  where 
He  had  made  His  last  triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  before  His 
Crucifixion,   would   He   make   His   triumphant   Entry  visibly  into 

>  So  GuKm  Weiteatt  renders  the  mean-  the  Church.    The  tradition  that  St.  John 

ing.    Hie  *oomiiig*  might  refer  to  the  only  slept  in  his  grave  at   Ephesos  is 

■ooopd  Odniing,  to  the  destmction  of  Jcra-  mentioned  eren  by  St.  Augtutine, 
or  eftti  to  the  firm  estabUshment  of 
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BOOK  Heaven.  Once  more  would  they  have  asked  Him  about  that  which 
V  seemed  to  them  the  final  consummation— the  restoration  of  the 
*  '  Elingdom  to  Israel.  But  such  questions  became  -them  not.  Theirs 
was  to  be  work,  not  rest ;  suffering,  not  triumph.  The  great  promise 
before  them  was  of  spiritual,  not  outward,  power :  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
— and  their  call  not  yet  to  reign  with  Him,  but  to  bear  witness  for 
Him.  And,  as  He  so  spake.  He  lifted  His  Hands  in  blessing  upon  them, 
and,  as  He  was  visibly  taken  up,  a  cloud  received  Him.  And  still  they 
gazed,  with  upturned  faces,  on  that  luminous  cloud  which  had  received 
Him,  and  two  Angels  spake  to  them  this  last  message  from  Him,  that 
He  should  so  come  in  like  manner — as  they  had  beheld  Him  going 
into  heaven. 

And  so  their  last  question  to  Him,  ere  He  had  parted  from  them, 
was  also  answered,  and  with  blessed  assurance.  Reverently  they 
worshipped  Him ;  then,  with  great  joy,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  So 
it  was  all  true,  all  real — and  Christ '  sat  down  at  the  Right  Hand  of 
God ! '  Henceforth,  neither  doubting,  ashamed,  nor  yet  afraid,  they 
*  were  continually  in  the  Temple,  blessing  God.'  *  And  they  went 
forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
firming the  word  by  the  signs  that  followed.     Amen.' 

Amen !  It  is  so.  Ring  out  the  bells  of  heaven ;  sing  forth  the 
Angelic  welcome  of  worship  ;  carry  it  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  earth ! 
Shine  forth  from  Bethany,  Thou  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  chase 
away  earth's  mist  and  darkness,  for  Heaven's  golden  day  has 
broken ! 

..  .•••  •• 

Easter  Morning^  1883. — Our  task  is  ended — ^and  we  also  worship 
and  look  up.  And  we  go  back  from  this  sight  into  a  hostile  world,  to 
love,  and  to  live,  and  to  work  for  the  Risen  Christ.  But  as  earth's 
day  is  growing  dim,  and,  with  earth's  gathering  darkness,  breaks  over 
it  heaven's  storm,  we  ring  out — as  of  old  they  were  wont,  from  church- 
tower,  to  the  mariners  that  hugged  a  rock-bound  coast — our  Easter- 
bells  to  guide  them  who  are  belated,  over  the  storm-tossed  sea,  beyond 
the  brei^ers,  into  the  desired  haven.  Ring  out,  earth,  all  thy  Easter- 
chimes  ;  bring  your  ofierings,  all  ye  people ;  worship  in  faith,  for — 

'  This  Jesus,  Which  was  received  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
80  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  Him  going  into  heaven.'  ^  Even 
so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  I ' 
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P8EUDEPIGBAPHIC  WRITINGS. 
(See  ToL  L  pp.  87,  38,  and  other  piaoee.) 

Qblt  the  briefest  account  of  these  can  be  given  in  this  place ;  barely  more  than  an      APP. 
ennxneraticHi.  I 

L  Tke  Book  of  Enoch, — ^As  the  contents  and  the  literature  of  tbis  remarkable   ^"    *  " 
book,  wbicb  is  quoted  by  St.  Jude  (yy.  14, 16),  have  been  fully  described  in  Dr. 
Smiths  and  Wae^i  Dictionary  of  Ohristian  Biography  (vol.  iL  pp.  124-128),  we 
may  here  refer  to  it  the  more  shortly. 

It  comes  to  us  from  Palestine,  but  has  only  been  preserved  in  an  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation (published  by  Archbishop  Laurence  [Oxford,  18dd ;  in  English  transL  Srd 
ed.  1821-1838 ;  German  transl.  by  A,  O.  Hoftnann],  then  from  five  different  MSS. 
by  Professor  Dillmann  [Leipzig,  1861 ;  in  (^rman  transl.  Leipzig,  1868]).  But 
even  the  Ethiopic  translation  is  not  from  the  original  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  bat  from 
a  Qteek  version,  of  which  a  small  fragment  has  been  discovered  (ch.  bczxix.  42-49 ; 
published  by  Cardinal  Mai.  Comp.  also  OUdemeister,  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  Morg.  Ges. 
for  1855,  pp.  621-624,  and  Qehhardt,  Merx'  Arch.  u.  1872,  p.  243). 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  work :  An  Introduction  of  five  brief  chapters, 
and  the  book  (which,  however, .  contains  not  a  few  spurious  passages)  consists 
of  five  parts,  ibllowed  by  a  suitable  Epilogue.  The  most  interesting  portions  are 
those  which  tell  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  and  its  consequences,  of  Enoch's  rapt 
journeys  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  (ch.  vL- 
zxxvL) ;  the  Apocalyptic  portions  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Advent  of 
the  Messiah  (boxiii.-xci.) ;  and,  lastly,  the  hortatory  discourses  (xci.-cv.).  When 
we  add,  that  it  is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  intense  faith  and  earnestness  about  the 
Messiah,  *  the  last  things,'  and  other  doctrines  specially  brought  out  in  the  New 
Testament,  its  importance  will  be  understood.  Altogether  the  Book  of  Enoch 
contains  106  chapters. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  has  been  arranged  (by  Schiirer  and  others) 
into  three  parts: — ^1.  The  Original  Work  (Grundschrift)  ^ch.  i.-xxxvi. ;  lxxii.-cv. 
Thia  portion  is  supposed  to  date  from  about  175  b  c.  2.  7^  Parables,  ch.  xxxvii.- 
liv.  6 ;  Iv.  8-lix. ;  lxi.-lxiv. ;  Ixix.  26-lxxi.  This  part  also  dates  previous  to  the 
Birth  of  Christ — ^perhaps  from  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  3.  The  so-caUed 
NoaMa%  Sections,  ch.  liv.  7-lv.  2 ;  Ix. ;  Ixv.-lxix.  25.  To  these  must  be  added 
eh.  evL,  eviL,  and  the  later  conclusion  in  ch.  cviii.  On  the  dates  of  all  these 
portioiis  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely. 

n.  Even  greater,  though  a  difierent  interest,  attaches  to  the  Sibylline  OradeSf 
written  in  Gbeek  hexameters.^    In  their  present  form  they  consist  of  twelve  bookSy 

>  We  have  in  the  nudn  aoosptad  the  learned  ciiticisin  of  ProfMoor  FrieJlkb  (Oneala 
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APP.       together  with  several  frafj^ents.    Paasing  over  two  large  fragments,  which  seem  to 
I  have  originally  formed  tiie  chief  part  of  the  Introduction  to  Book  III.,  we  have 

■ '  I  !■  ^  (1)  the  two  first  Books.  These  contain  part  of  an  older  and  Hellenist  Jewish 
Sibyl,  as  well  as  of  a  poem  by  the  Jewish  Pseudo-Phocylides,  in  which  heathen  myths 
concerning  the  first  ages  of  man  are  curiously  welded  with  Old  Testament  views. 
The  rest  of  these  two  books  was  composed,  and  the  whole  put  together,  not  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  second  century,  perhaps  by  a  Jewish  Christian.  (2)  The 
third  Book  is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Besides  the  fragments  already  referred 
to,  TV.  97-807  are  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  Jew,  deeply  imbued  with  the  Messianic 
hope.  This  part  dates  from  about  160  befbie  our  era,  while  vv.  49-96  seem  to 
belong  to  the  year  31  B.a  The  rest  (vv.  1-46,  818-828)  dates  from  a  later  period. 
We  must  here  confine  our  attention  to  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  work.  For 
our  present  purpose,  we  may  arrange  it  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  ancaent 
heathen  theogony  is  recast  in  a  Jewish  mould — Uranus  becomes  Noah ;  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth  are  Saturn,  Titan,  and  Japetus,  while  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babylon  ia  the  rebellion  of  the  Titans.  Then  the  history  of  the  world  is  told, 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  of  David  forming  the  centre  of  all.  What  we  have 
called  the  second  in  the  most  curious  part  of  the  work.  It  embodies  ancient  heathen 
oracles,  so  to  speak,  in  a  Jewish  recension,  and  interwoven  with  Jewish  elements. 
The  third  part  may  be  generally  described  as  anti-heathen,  polemical,  and  Apoca- 
lyptic. The  Sibyl  is  thoroughly  Hellenistic  in  spirit  She  is  loud  aod  earnest  in 
her  appeals,  bold  and  defiant  in  the  tone  of  her  Jewish  pride,  self-ctMiscioas  and 
triumphant  in  her  anticipations.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that 
thitf  Judaising  and  Jewish  Sibyl  seems  to  have  passed — though  possibly  only  in  parts 
— as  the  oracles  of  the  ancient  Erythraean  Sibyl,  which  had  predicted  to  the  Greeks 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  those  of  the  Sibyl  of  Oumas,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  Rome, 
Tarquinius  Superbus  had  deposited  in  the  Oapitol,  and  that  as  such  it  is  quoted 
from  by  Virgil  (in  his  4th  Edogue)  in  his  description  of  the  Goklen  Age. 

Of  the  other  ^byUine  Books  little  need  be  said.  The  4th,  5th,  9th,  and  12th 
Books  were  written  l)y  Egyptian  Jews  at  dates  varying  from  the  year  80  to  the 
third  century  of  our  era.  Book  VI.  is  of  Christian  origin,  the  work  of  a  Judaising 
Ohristii^i,  about  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  Book  VIII.,  which  em- 
bodies Jewish  portions,  ia  also  of  Christian  authorship,  and  so  are  Books  X.  and  XI. 

III.  The  collection  of  eighteen  hymns,  whkh  in  th^  Greek  version  bear 
the  name  of  the  PtaUer  of  SoiamoH^  must  originally  have  been  writt«n  in 
Hebrew,  and  dates  from  more  than  half  a  century  before  our  era.  They  are  the 
outcome  of  a  soul  intensely  earnest,  although  we  not  unfrequently  meet  expresmons 
of  Pharisaic  self-righteousness.^  It  is  a  time  of  national  sorrow  in  whidi  the  poet 
sings,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  these  '  Psalms '  had  been  intended  to  take  up  one  or 
another  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  corresponding  Davidic  Psalms,  and  to  make, 
as  it  were,  application  of  them  to  then  existing  circumstances.'  Though  somewhat 
Hellenistic  m  its  cast,  the  ooUection  breathes  ardent  Messianic  expectancy,  and 
firm  faith  in  the  resurrection,  and  eternal  reward  and  punishment  (iiL  16 ;  ziiL  9, 
10;  xiv.  2,  6,  7 ;  xv.  11  to  the  end). 

IV.  Another  work  of  that  class— <  Little  Oeneeis;  or  <  The  Book  of  JubOeee  '— 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  its  Ethiopic  tfanslation  (though  a  Latin  venion  of  part 

>  Comp.  for  ezATnpK  \x.  7,  9.  three  with  the  three  openhiff  Psalms  In  the 

*  This  view  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  Davidic  Psalter).  Is  our  *Pialter  of  Solomon,* 

not  been  suggested  by  critics,  will  be  con-  an  ft  were,  an  historical  conmontaij  by  the 

firmed  bran  attentive  perusal  of  almost  every  typical 'sage'?    And  is  our  coUsotloii  only 

'PSalm'^  in  the  ooUeotioo  (oomp.  the  flnt  afragmtttr 
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of  it  has  lately  been  discovered)  and  is  a  Haggadic  Commentary  on  Genesis.    Pro-       aPP. 
iessing  to  1>e  a  revelation  to  Moses  during  the  forty  davs  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  seeks  to  j 

fin  iaeuna  in  the  sacred  history,  specially  in  reference  to  its  chronology.  Its  cha-  ^  ,  ^» 
ncter  Is  hortatory  and  warning,  and  it  breathes  a  strong  anti-Roman  spirit.  It 
was  written  by  a  Palestinian  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aranuean,  probably  about  the 
time  of  Christ  llie  name, '  Book  of  Jubilees/  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Scriptuie-chronology  is  arranged  according  to  Jubilee  periods  of  forty-nine 
years^  fifty  of  these  (or  2,450  years)  being  counted  from  the  Creation  to  the 
tmtmnoe  into  Canaan. 

y.  Among  the  Psendepigraphic  Writings  we  also  include  the  ith  Book  of 
JBadroiy  which  appears  among  our  Apocrypha  as  2  Eedras  ch.  iii.-xir.  (the  two  first 
and  the  two  last  chapters  being  spurious  additions).  The  work,  originally  written 
in  Greek,  has  only  been  preserved  in  translation  into  five  different  languages  (Latin, 
Arable,  Syriae,  Ethiopic,  and  Armenian).  It  was  composed  probably  about  the 
end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  influence  of 
Ghristiantty  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who,  however,  is  an  earnest  Jew,  its  interest 
and  importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  name  of  Ezra  was  probably 
aflBome^  because  the  writer  wished  to  treat  mainly  of  the  mystery  of  Israel's  fall 
sod  restoration. 

Hie  other  Psendepigraphic  Writings  are : — 

YL  Tke  Amsennon  (ch.  i.-v.)  and  Vmon  (ch.  vi.-xi.)  of  Isaiah,  which  describes 
the  martyrdom  of  the  prophet  (with  a  Christian  interpolation  [ch.  ilL  14-iv.  22] 
■scribing  hu  death  to  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  containing  Apocalyptic  portions),  and 
then  iriiat  he  saw  in  hea?en.  The  book  is  probably  based  on  an  older  Jewish 
aeooimt,  bat  is  cHefiy  of  Cliristian  heretical  authorship.  It  exists  only  in  transla- 
tions, of  which  that  in  Ethiopic  (with  Latin  and  English  versions)  has  been  edited 
by  Archbishop  Laurence, 

Vn.  The  Auumption  of  Mosee  (probably  quoted  in  St.  Jude  ver.  9)  also  eodsta 
only  in  translation,  and  is  really  a  fragment.  It  consists  of  twelve  chapters.  After 
an  IntEodnction  (ch.  i.),  containing  an  address  of  Moses  to  Joshua,  the  former,  pro- 
fesBedly,  opens  to  Joshua  the  future  of  Israel  to  the  time  of  Varus.  This  is  followed 
by  an  Apocalyptic  portion,  beginning  at  ch.  vii.  and  ending  with  ch.  x.  The  two  con- 
dnding  chapters  are  dialogues  between  Joshua  and  Moses.  The  book  dates  probably 
from  about  the  year  2  b.c,  or  shortly  afterwards.  Besides  the  Apocalyptic  portions, 
the  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  seems  to  belong  to  the  Nationalist 
party,and  that  we  gain  some  glimpses  of  the  Apocal  j  ptic  views  and  hopes — ^the  highest 
spiritdal  tendency — of  that  deeply  interesting  movement.  Most  markedly,  this  Book 
at  least  is  strongly  anti-Pharisaic,  especially  in  its  opposition  to  their  purifications 
(eh.  yiL).  We  would  here  specially  note  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
2  Tim.  iiL  1--6  end  this  In  Aa?mnp.  Mos.  vii.  3-10:  (3)  'Et  regnabunt  de  his 
homines  pesdlentiosi  et  impii,  dicentes  se  esse  iustos,  (4)  et  hi  suscitabunt  iram 
asimorom  suorum,  qui  emnt  homines  dolosi,  sibi  placentes,  ficti  in  omnibus  suis  et 
omni  hora  diei  amantes  con vi via,  devoratores  guks  (5)  ...  (6)  [paupe]rum 
bononim  comestores,  dicentes  se  haec  facere  propter  misericordiam  eorum,  (7) 
aed  et  ezterminatores,  queruli  et  fallaces,  celantes  se  ne  possint  cognosci,  impii  in 
Boele(re,  pleni  et  iniquitate  ab  oriente  usque  ad  occidentem,  (8)  dicentes :  habebimui 
diseohitiones  et  luxnriam  edentes  et  bibentes,  et  potabimus  nos,  tamquam  principes 
erimos.  (9)  Et  manus  eorum  et  dentes  inmunda  tractabunt,  et  os  eorum  loquetur 
ingentiayetsaperdicent:  (10)  noli  [tu  me]  tJ>**-»<)re,  ne  inquinea  me  .  .  .'    But  it 

▼OL.  n.  • '  "-  u  u 
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j^p.       18  very  significaDt,  that  infltead  of  the  denaneiation  of  the  Phanaeee  in  tt.  9, 10  of 
J  the  Asiumptio,  we  have  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5,  the  words  *  having  the  form  of  godliness, 

^-    % bat  denying  the  power  thereof.' 

VIII.  The  Apocalffpso  of  Sarueh. — ^This  also  exists  only  in  Syriac  translation, 
and  is  apparently  fragmentary,  since  the  vision  promised  in  ch.  Ixxvi.  3  is  not  re- 
ported, while  the  Epistle  of  Baruch  to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  in  Babylon,  referred 
to  in  Ixxvii.  19,  is  also  missing.  The  book  has  been  divided  into  seven  sections 
(i.-xii. ;  xiii.-xx. ;  xxL-xxxiv. ;  xxxv.-xlvL ;  xlvii.-lii. ;  liii.-lxxvi. ;  Ixxvii.- 
Ixxxvii.).  The  whole  is  in  the  form  of  a  revelation  to  Baruch,  and  of  his  replies,  and 
questions,  or  of  notices  about  his  bearing,  &st,  prayers,  &c  The  most  interesting 
parts  are  in  sections  v.  and  vL  In  the  former  we  mark  (ch.  xlviii.  31-41)  the 
reference  to  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  (ver.  42 ;  comp.  also 
xvii.  3 ;  xxiii.  4 ;  liv.  15,  19),  and  in  ch.  xlix.  the  discussion  and  information : 
with  what  body  and  in  what  form  the  dead  shall  rise,  which  is  answered,  not  as 
by  St.  Paul  in  1  Oor.  xv. — ^though  the  quef>tion  raised  (1  Cor.  xv.  35)  is  precisely  the 
same— but  in  the  strictly  Rabbinic  manner,  described  by  us  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  398,  399. 
In  section  vi.  we  specially  mark  (ch.  Ixix.-lxxiv.)  the  Apocalyptic  descriptions  of 
the  Last  Days,  and  of  the  Reign  and  Judgment  of  Mesuah.  In  general,  the  figura- 
tive language  in  that  Book  is  instructive  in  regard  to  the  phraseology  used  in  the 
Apocalyptic  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  Lastly,  we  mark  that  the  views  on 
the  consequences  of  the  Fall  are  much  more  limited  than  those  expressed  in  4  Eedras. 
Indeed,  they  do  not  go  beyond  physical  death  as  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents  (see  especially  liv.  19 :  Non  est  eigo  Adam  causa,  nisi  animse  suae 
tantum ;  nos  vero  unusquisque  fuit  animsd  su»  Adam).  At  the  same  time,  it  seems 
to  us,  as  if  perhaps  the  reasoning  rather  than  the  language  of  the  writer  indicated 
hesitation  on  his  part  (liv.  14-19 ;  comp.  also  first  clause  of  xlviii.  43).  It  almost 
seems  as  if  liv.  14-19  were  intended  as  against  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  Bom.  v. 
12  to  the  end.  In  this  respect  the  passage  in  Baruch  is  most  interesting,  not  only  in 
itself  (see  for  ex.  ver.  16:  Gerto  enim  qui  credit  recipiet  mercedem),  but  in  re- 
ference to  the  teaching  of  4  Esdras,  which,  as  regards  original  sin,  takes  another 
direction  than  Baruch.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  both  allude  to  the—to  them — 
novel  teaching  of  St  Paul  on  that  doctrine.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  question  when 
this  remarkable  work  was  written,  we  would  place  its  composition  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Most  writers  date  it  before  the  publication  of  4  Esdras. 
Even  the  appearance  of  a  Pseudo-Baruch  and  Pseudo-Esdras  are  significant  of  the 
political  circumstances  and  the  religious  hopes  of  the  nation. 

For  criticism  and  fragments  of  other  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha,  comp. 
Fahriciue,  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test.,  2  vols.  (ed.  2,  1722).  The  Psalter 
of  Sol.,  IV.  Esdr.  (or,  as  he  puts  it,  IV.  and  V.  Esd.),  the  Apocal.  of  Baruch,  and  the 
Assumption  of  Mos.,  have  been  edited  by  Fritzeche  (Lips.  1871);  other  Jewish 
(Hebrew)  0.  T.  Pseudepigrapha — though  of  a  later  date— in  JeUmek^e  Beth 
haMidrash  (6  vols.),  passim.  A  critical  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
would  here  be  out  of  place. 
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APPENDLX  n. 

PHILO  OP  ALEXANDRIA  AND  RABBINIC  THBOLOQT. 

(See  vol  1.  pp.  42, 45,  47, 58.) 

(Ab  toL  L  p.  42,  note  4.)    In  comparing  the  allegorical  Canons  of  Philo  with       APP. 
thoee  of  Jewish  traditionidisin,  we  think  first  of  all  of  the  seven  exegetical  canons  n 

which  aie  ascribed  to  JBiUel.  These  bear  chiefly  the  character  of  logical  deductions,  '-  ' 
and  aa  such  were  hugely  applied  in  the  Halakhah.  These  seven  canons  were  next 
expanded  by  J2.  Ishmael  (in  the  first  century)  into  thirteen,  by  the  analysis  of  one  of 
them  (the  5th)  into  six,  and  the  addition  of  this  sound  exegetical  rule,  that  where 
two  venes  seem  to  be  contradictory,  their  conciliation  must  be  sought  in  a  third 
passage.  The  real  rules  for  the  Haggadah — ^if  such  there  were — were  the  thirty- 
two  canoos  of  M,  Jot^  the  Oalilean  (in  the  second  century).  It  is  here  that  we 
meet  so  much  that  is  kindred  in  form  to  the  allegorical  canons  of  PhUo.^  Only, 
they  are  not  rationalising,  and  far  more  brilliant  in  their  application.  Most  taking 
results — at  least  to  a  certain  class  of  minds — might  be  reached  by  finding  in  each 
consonant  of  a  word  the  initial  letter  of  another  (Notwi^),  Thus,  the  word 
MiSBetkdil  (altar)  was  resolved  into  these  four  words,  beginning  respectively  with 
My  S,  By  C^ :  Forgiveness,  Merit,  Blessing,  Life.  Then  there  was  Oematria,  by 
which  every  letter  in  a  word  was  resolved  into  its  arithmetical  equivalent.  Thus, 
the  two  words,  Qog  and  Magog  *  70,  which  was  the  supposed  number  of  all  the 
heathen  nationa  Again,  in  Athbash  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alj^abet  were 
tranapoaed  (the  first  for  the  last  of  the  alphabet,  and  so  on),  so  that  ^eSka^k  (Jer. 
xxT.  S6 ;  li  41)  became  BtkBoL,  while  in  Albamy  the  twenty-  two  Hebrew  letters 
were  divided  into  two  rows,  which  might  be  exchanged  (L  for  A,  M  fur  B,  &c). 

In  other  respects  also  the  Palestinian  had  the  advantage  of  the  Alexandrian 
mode  of  interpretation.  There  was  at  least  ingenuity,  if  not  always  truth,  in  ex* 
piMjfiifig  %  word  by  resolving  it  into  two  others,'  or  in  discussing  the  import  of 
ezdnaiTe  particles  (such  as  '  only,* '  but,* '  from '),  and  inclusives  (such  as  '  also/ 
'  with/ '  all  Of  or  in  discovering  shades  of  meaning  from  the  derivation  of  a  word^ 
aa  in  the  eight  synonyms  for  '  poor  * — of  which  one  {Ani  ),  indicated  simply  '  the 
poor';  another  {I^hycn,  from  dbhah)^  one  who  felt  both  need  and  de^re;  a 
third  i^mtJun),  one  humiliated ;  a  fourth  {rash  from  rush),  one  who  had  been 
emptied  of  his  property;  a  fifth  (dal),  one  whose  property  had  become  ex- 
haoated ;  a  sixth  (dakh),  one  who  felt  broken  down ;  a  seventh  (makh),  one  who 
had  comedown ;  and  the  eighth  {chelekh),  one  who  was  wretched — or  in  discussing 

1  The  reader  who  will  take  our  outline  of  Aayq^,  pp.  57  to  88),  will  convince  himself  of 

Pliilo*8  viewe  to  pieces,  and  compare  it  with  the  truth  of  this. 

the   *  XXY   Theses  de   modis   et   forraulis  '  As,  for  example,  Maiqo9k,  the  Utter  rain 

qvibos  pr.  Hebr.  doctores  S8.  interpretari  etc.  »  Mal-Qasby  ^  the  stubble, 
•oiitl  tmvX '  (hi  8wraikmMmil  Bifif^  K^roA* 
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THE  TERMS  'YEQABA/  'SHEKHINAH,'  AND  'MEMRA.' 

such  differences  as  between  amoTf  to  speak  gently,  and  dahhar^  to  speak  strongly — 
and  many  others.'  Here  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  tradition  might 
be  of  real  use.  At  other  times  striking  thoughts  were  suggested,  as  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  all  mankind  was  made  to  spring  firom  one  man,  in  order  to  diow 
the  power  of  Qod,  since  all  coins  struck  from  the  same  machine  were  precisely  the 
same,  while  in  man,  whatever  the  resemblance,  there  was  still  a  difference  in  each. 
2.  (Ad  YoL  i.  p.  45,  and  note  3.)  The  distinction  between  the  unapproachable 
God  and  God  as  manifest  and  manifesting  Himself,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  so 
much  in  the  theology  of  Philo  in  regard  to  the  *  intermediary  beings ' — *  Potencies ' 
— and  the  Logos,  ocoars  equally  in  Rabbinio  theology,*  though  there  it  is  probably 
derived  from  a  different  source.  Indeed,  we  regard  this  as  explaining  the  marked 
and  striking  avoidance  of  all  anthropamorpbisms  in  the  Taigumim.  It  also  accounts 
for  the  designation  of  God  by  two  chisses  of  terms,  of  which,  in  our  view,  the  first 
expresses  the  idea  of  God  as  revealed,  the  other  that  of  God  as  revealing  Himself; 
or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  which  indicate,  the  one  a  state,  the  other  an  act  on  the  part 
of  God.  The  first  of  these  classes  of  designations  embraces  two  terms :  Yeqara^  the 
excellent  glory,  and  Shekhinah,  or  SkekkirUha,  the  abiding  Presence.'  On  the  other 
hand,  God,  as  in  the  act  of  revealing  Himself,  is  described  by  the  term  Memra,  the 
'  Logos,'  '  the  Word.'  A  distinction  of  ideas  also  obtains  between  the  terms 
Yeqara  and  Shekhinah,  The  former  indicates,  as  we  think,  the  inward  and  up- 
ward, the  latter  the  outward  and  downward,  aspect  of  the  revealed  God.  This 
distinction  will  appear  by  comparing  the  use  of  the  two  words  in  the  Targumim, 
and  even  by  the  consideration  of  passages  in  which  the  two  are  placed  side  by 
side  (as  for  ex.,  in  the  Targum  Qnkelos  on  Ex.  xvii.  16 ;  Numb.  xiv.  14 ;  in  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  Gen.  xvi.  13,  14 ;  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Ex.  xix.  18 ;  and  in  the 
Targum  Jonathan,  Is.  vi.  1,  3;  Hagg.  i.  8).  Thus,  also,  the  allusion  in  2  Pet.  i. 
17,  to  *  the  voice  firom  the  excellent  glory '  (ri}r  fityoKoirptnovi  h6^i)  must  have 
been  to  the  Yeqara,^    The  varied  use  of  the  terms  Shekhinah  and  Yeqaray  and  then 


1  Gomp.  generally,  Hamburger^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
181-212,  and  the  <  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,'  pp.  667-680,  where  the  Rabbinic 
Exerais  is  fiiUy  explained. 

'  Besidee  the  desi^^uatioiui  of  God  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  text,  Philo  also 
applies  to  Him  that  of  rtfirof,  <  place,*  in  pre- 
ciselv  the  same  manner  as  the  later  Raobis 
(and  especially  the  Kabbalah)  use  the  word 
DV"^.    1"^  Philo  it  implies  that  God  is  ex- 

tramundane.  He  sees  this  taught  m  Gen. 
xxii.  8,  4,  where  Abraham  came  *  unto  the 
place  of  which  €rod  had  told  him ;  but,  when 
he  *  lifted  up  his  eyes,' '  saw  the  place  afar  off.* 
Similarly,  the  Rabbis  when  commenting  on 
Gen.  xxviii.  11,  assij^n  this  as  the  reason 
why  God  is  designated  D^pO,  ^'^  ^®  ^  ^^* 

tramundane ;  the  discussion  being  whether 
God  is  the  place  of  His  World  or  the  reverse, 
and  Uie  decision  in  favour  of  the  former--Gen. 
SLXviii.  11  being  explained  by  £x.  xxxiii.  21, 
and  Deut.  xxxiii.  27  by  Ps.  xc  1  (Ber.  B, 
68,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  125  6). 

s  I  think  it  is  KUtter  (Trinitatslehre  vor 
Chriato)  who  distinguishee  the  two  aa  Grod's 
Pieeenoe  within  and  without  the  congrega- 
tion. In  general  his  hroehurt  is  of  little  real 
value.  Dr.  8.  Maifbaum  CAnthropomorphien 
m  Anthropopathien  bei  Onkelos)  affords  a 


curious  instance  of  modem  Jewish  oriticiam. 
With  much  learning  and  not  a  little  inge- 
nuity he  tries  to  prove  by  a  detailed  analysis, 
that  the  three  terms  Memra,  SkMUmah,  and 
Yeoara  have  not  the  meaning  above  ex- 
plained I  The  force  of  *  tendencv-arguroent- 
ation'  could  scarcely  go  farther  than  bis 
essay. 

*  Not  as  Gnmm  (Clavis  N.T.  p.  107  a) 
would  have  it^  the  Shekhinah,  though  he 
rightly  regards  the  N.T.  i6$a^  in  tUs  signi- 
fication of  the  word,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Old  Testament  m  •i^aj.  Clear  notions  on 
the  subject  are  so  important  that  we  give  a 
list  of  the  chief  passages  in  which  the  two 
terms  are  used  in  the  Targum  Onkeloe,  via. 
Teq<ira :  Gen.  xvii.  22  ;  xviiL  83 ;  xxvlil. 
18 ;  XXXV.  18 ;  Ex.  iii.  1,  6 ;  xvi  7,  10 ; 
xvii,  16  ;  xviii.  6 ;  xx.  17, 18  ;  xxiv.  10,  11, 
17 ;  xxix.  48  ;  xxxiii.  18,  22,  23  ;  xl.  84,  88  ; 
Lev.  ix.  4,  6,  28 ;  Numb.  x.  86  ;  xii.  8  ;  xiv. 
14,  22.  Shekhinah  :  Gen.  ix.  27 ;  Ex.  xvii. 
7,  16;  XX.  21;  xxv.  8;  xxix.  46.  46; 
xxxUL  8,  6, 14-16,  20  ;  xxxiv.  6,  9  ;  Numb. 
V.  8 ;  vi,  26  I  xL  20 ;  xiv.  14,  42 ;  xxui. 
21;  XXXV.84;  Deut  i.  42;  iii.  24;  iv.  89; 
vi  16;  vii21;  xii.  6,  11,  21  ;  xiv.  23,241 
XVI.  2,  6, 11 ;  xxiii.  16 ;  xxvi  Ij  xxrii.  lOt 
xxxiii.  26. 
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Memra,  in  the  Targam  of  I0.  vi.,  is  very  remarkable. .  In  tot.  1  it  is  the  Yeqara 
and  its  train--the  heavenward  glory — ^which  fills  the  HeaTenly  Temple.  In  ver.  8 
we  hear  the  TSrishagum  in  connection  with  the  dwelling  of  His  Shekhinthaf  while  the 
Bpleodoor  (Ziv)  of  Hie  Yeqara  fills  the  earth — as  it  were,  flows  down  to  it  In  ver. 
5  the  prophet  dreads^  because  he  had  seen  the  Yeqara  of  the  Shekhinah,  while  in 
▼er.  6  the  coal  is  taken  from  before  the  Shekhintha  (which  is)  upon  the  throne  of 
the  Yeqara  (a  remarkable  expression,  which  occurs  often ;  so  especially  in  Ex.  xni. 
16).  FloaUyi  in  ver.  8,  the  prophet  hears  the  voice  of  the  Memra  of  Jehovah 
apeaking  the  words  of  tv.  9, 10.  It  is  intensely  interesting  to  notice  that  in  St. 
John  xH.  40|  these  words  are  prophetically  applied  in  connection  with  Ohrist. 
Thoa  St.  John  applies  to  the  Logos  what  the  Targum  understands  of  the  Memra 
of  Jehovah. 

But,  theologically,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  point,  with  refer- 
ence not  only  to  the  Logos  of  Philo,  but  to  the  term  Logos  as  employed  in  the 
PVrarth  Gospel,  is  to  ascertain  the  precise  import  of  the  equivalent  expression 
Memta  in  the  Targumim.  As  stated  in  the  text  of  this  hook  (vol.  i.  p.  47),  the 
term  MemrOf  as  applied  to  God,  occurs  176  times  in  the  Targum  Onkelos,  90  times 
in  the  Jeruttlem  Targum,  and  821  times  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan.  We 
enlgoin  the  list  of  these  passages,  arranged  in  three  classes.  Those  in  Ciass  L  mark 
where  the  term  does  not  apply  to  this,  or  where  it  is  at  least  doubtful ;  those  in 
Ckui  II,  where  the  fair  interpretation  of  a  passage  shows ;  and  Class  III,  where 
it  is  uniouttsd  and  unquestionable,  that  the  expression  Memra  refers  to  God  as 
xevealing  Himself,  that  is,  the  Logos. 
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Cla89\/ied  List  of  aUthe  Passages  in  which  the  term  *  Memra '  occurs 

in  the  Targum  Onkelos. 

QTbB  term  oocnrs  176  times.  Class  III.,  which  consists  of  those  passage*  in  which 
the  term*  Memra  bears  undoubted  application  to  the  Divine  Personality  as 
revealing  Himself,  comprises  79  passages.)  ^ 

GLASa  L  Inapplicable  or  Doubtful :  G^n.  xxvi.  5 ;  Ex.  iL  25 ;  v.  2 ;  vi.  8;  xv.  8^ 
10,  26;  xvi.  8 ;  xvii.  1  ;  xxiii.  21,  22 ;  xxv.  22  ;  xxxii.  13;  Lev.  xviiL  80 ;  xxii.  9; 
xxvL  14, 18,  21,  27 ;  Num.  iii.  39,  51 ;  iv.  37,  41,  45,  49 ;  ix.  18  (bis),  19, 20  (  bis), 
88  qnat.;x.  18;  xiii.  8;  xiv.  11,  22,  30,  35;  xx.  12,  24;  xxiii.  19;  xxiv.  4, 16; 
zxviL  14;  xzxiii.  2,  88;  xxxvL  5;  Deut.  i.  26;  iv.  30;  viiL  3,  20;  xiiL  5,  19  (in 
our  Version  4, 18);  xv.  5;  xxvi.  15, 18 ;  xxvii.  10;  xxviii.  1,  2,  15,  45,  62 ;  xxx. 
8,8,10,90. 

An  examination  of  these  passages  would  show  that,  for  caution *8  sake,  we  have 
BometimeB  put  down  as '  inapplicable '  or  <  doubtful  *  what,  viewed  in  connection  with 
other  passages  in  which  the  word  is  used,  appears  scarcely  doubtfuL  It  would  take 
too  much  apace  to  explain  why  some  passages  are  put  in  the  next  class,  although  the 
terai  Memra  seems  to  be  used  in  a  manner  parallel  to  that  in  class  I.    Lastly,  the 


1  As  thtie  sheets  are  paising  through  the 
press  fi>r  a  seeond  edition,  the  classic  edition 
of  ths  Taigum  Ontcelos  by  Dr.  Berliner  (in  2 
ToliL  BsriiD«  1884)  has  reached  me.  Vol.  i. 
glvss  the  text  after  the  editio  Sabioneta  (of 
the  jwr  1057).  Tol.  U.  adds  critical  notes  to 
the  test  (pp.  1-70),  which  are  followed  by 
rwj  interHWlng  Proltgomena^  entering  fully 
«i  sQ  qnctioM  oonnoeted  with  thia  Targam, 


historical,  exogetical,  and  critical,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  eonal  lenming  and  breadth 
and  sobriety  of  juagment  On  comparing  our 
ordinary  text  with  that  published  by  Dr. 
Berliner  I  find  that  in  the  three  passages 
italicised  (Gen.  viL  16,  tL  6,  oimc,  andxz^ 
21)  tlie  ed,  Sabion,  has  not  the  word  MmmnL 
This  is  specially  noteworthy  as  regards  the 
Yery  Unportant  passage.  Gen.  zxyiii  2L 
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APP.       reaaon  why  some  paseages  appear  in  Glass  III.,  when  othen,  somewhat  similar,  are 

n         placed  in  Glass  II.,  must  be  sou^t  in  the  context  and  oonneetion  of  a  verse.    We 

»■    t    ■  ^  most  ask  the  reader  to  believe  that  each  passage  has  been  carefully  studied  by  itself, 

and  that  our  conclusions  have  been  determined  by  carefbl  consideration,  and  by  the 

fair  meaning  to  be  put  on  the  language  of  Onkelos. 

Glass  II.  Fair:  Gen.  viL  16 ;  xx.  3 ;  xxxi.  3,  24 ;  Ex. xix.  6 ;  Lev.  viii.  35 ; 
xxvi.  23 ;  Numb.  xL  20,  23;  xiv.  41 ;  xxii.  9,  18,  20;  xxiiL  3,  4, 16;  xxvu.  21  ,• 
xxxvi.  2;  Deut.  L  32;  iv.  24,  33,  36;  ▼.  24,  26,  26;  ix.  23  (bb);  xxxi.  23; 
xxxiv.  6. 

Glass  HI.  Undoubted:  Gen.  iil  8, 10 ;  vL  6  (lus),  7 ;  viii.  21 ;  ix.  12, 13, 16, 
16, 17;  XV.  1,  6;  xviL  2,  7, 10, 11;  xxi.  20,  22,  23;  xxn.  16;  xxiv.  3;  xxvi.  3, 
24,  28;  xxviii.  16,  20,  21 ;  xxxi.  48,  60;  xxxv.  3 ;  xxxix.  2,  3,  21,  23;  xlviii.  21 ; 
xlix.  24,26;  Ex.  iii,  12;  iv.  12,16;  x.  10;  xiv.  31 ;  xv.2;  xviiL  19;  xix.  17; 
xxix.  42,43;  xxx.  6;  xxxi.  13, 17;  xxxiii.  22;  Lev.  xx.  23;  xxiv.  12;  xxvL  9, 
11,30,  46;  Numb.  xiv.  9  (bis),  43;  xviL  19  (in  our  Version  v.  4);  xxi.  6; 
xxiil  21;  Deut  i.  30;  ii  7;  iil  22;  iv.  37;  v.  6;  ix.  3;  xviiL  16,  10;  xx.  1; 
zxiii.  16;  xxxi.  6,  8;  xxxii.  61;  xxxiii.  3,  27. 

Of  most  special  interest  is  the  rendering  of  Onkelos  of  Deut  xxxiiL  27,  where, 
instead  of  '  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms/  Onkeloe  has  it :  '  And  by  His 
Memra  was  the  world  made,'  exactly  as  in  St.  John  L  10.  This  divergence  of 
Onkeloe  from  the  Hebrew  text  is  utterly  unaccountable,  nor  has  any  explanation 
of  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  attempted.  Winery  whose  inaugural  dissertation  '  De 
Onkeloso  ej  usque  Paraphrasi  Ghaldaica'  (Lips.  1820),  most  modem  writers  have 
simply  followed  (with  some  amplifications,  chiefly  from  Luzatto's  '  Philoxenus,' 
*Un  3nK)i  makes  no  reference  to  this  passage,  nor  do  his  successors,  so  &r  as  I  know. 
It  is  curious  that,  as  our  present  Hebrew  text  has  three  words,  so  has  the  rendering 
of  OnkeloBf  and  that  both  end  with  the  same  word. 

In  classifying  the  passages  in  which  the  word  Memra  occurs  in  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  and  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan,  we  have  reversed  the  previous  order, 
and  Gla^  L  represents  the  passages  in  which  the  term  undoubtedly  applies  to  the 
Personal  manifestation  of  God;  Glass  U.,  in  which  this  is  the  fair  interpretation; 
Glass  III.,  in  which  such  application  is,  to  say  the  most,  doubtfuL 

Classified  List  of  PcLssages  {according  to  the  above  scKeme)  in  which  the  term 
*  Memra '  occurs  in  the  Targum  JerushcUmi  on  the  Pentatcfich. 

Glass  I.  Of  undoubted  application  to  a  Personal  Manifestation  of  God :  Gen.  i. 
37;  iii.  9,  22;  v.  24;  vi.  3;  vii.  16;  xv.  1 ;  xvi.  3;  xix.  24;  xxi.  33;  xxii.  8, 
14 ;  xxviiL  10;  xxx.  22  (bis) ;  xxxL  9;  xxxv. 9  (quat) ;  xxxviii.  26 ;  xL  23 ;  Exod. 
iil  14;  vL  3 ;  xii.  42  (quat) ;  xiii.  18 ;  xiv.  16,24,  26 ;  xv.  12,  26  (bis) ;  xix.  6, 7, 
8,  9  (bis)  ;  xx.  1,  24;  Lev.  i.  1 ;  Numb.'  ix.  8 ;  x.  36,  86 ;  xiv.  20;  xxi.  6;  xxiii. 
8  (Iris);  xxiv.  6,23;  xxv.  4 ;  xxvu.  16;  Deut  i.  1  ;  iil  2;  iv.  34;  xxvi.  3,  14, 
17, 18 ;  xxviu.  27,  68  ;  xxxiL  16,  39,  61 ;  xxxiii.  2,  7 ;  xxxiv.  9, 10,  11. 

Glass  II.  Where  such  application  is  fair:  Gen.  v.  24;  xxL  33;  Ex.  vL  3; 
XV.  1 ;  Lev.  i.  1 ;  Numb,  xxiii.  16,  21 ;  xxiv.  4, 16 ;  Deut  xxxii.  I,  40. 

Glass  HI.  Where  such  application  is  doubtful:  Gen.  vi.  6 ;  xviii  1, 17 ;  yrii^ 
14  (bis);  xxx.  22;  xL  23;  xlix.  18;  Ex.  xiiL  19;  xv.  2,26;  xvil  16;  xix.  d| 
Dant  i«  1 ;  xxxii.  18 ;  xxxiv.  4,  6, 
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CUunJied  Liit  of  Pcuaagea  in  which  the  term  '  Memra  *  occurs  in  the 
Targwn  Pseudo-Jonathcm  on  the  Feniateuch, 

Class  I.  Undoubted:  Gen.  ii.  8 ;  iii.  8, 10,  24 ;  iv.  26 ;  ▼.  2 ;  vii.  16 ;  ix.  12, 
18, 16, 16, 17 ;  xi.  8 ;  xii.  17 ;  xv.  1 ;  xvii.  2,  7, 10, 11 ;  xviii.  5 ;  xix.  24  (bis) 
XX.  6, 18;  zxi.  20,  22,  23,  83;  xxii.  1 ;  xxiv.  1,  3;  xxyi.  3,  24,  28;  xxrii.  28,  31 
xxviii  10, 16,  20;  xxix.  12;  xxxi.  3,  60 ;  xxxv.  3,  9 ;  xxxix.  2,  3,  21,  23 ;  ill  1 
xlvL  4j  xlviil  9, 21 ;  xlix.  26;  1.  20 ;  Exod.  i.  21 ;  ii.  6 ;  iii.  12;  vii.  26;  x.  10 
xiL  23,  29;  xiii  8,  16, 17 ;  xiv.  26,  31 ;  xv.  25  ;  xvu.  13,  16,  16  (bia) ;  xviu.  19 
XX.  7 ;  xxvi  28 ;  xxix.  42,  43 ;  xxx.  6,  36 ;  xxxi.  13, 17 ;  xxxii.  36 ;  xxxiii.  9, 19 
xxxiv.  6;  xxxvi.  33;  Lev.  i.  1  (bis);  vi.  2;  viii.  36;  ix.  23;  xx.  23;  xxiv.  12 
(bis);  xxvL  11, 12,  30,  44,  46;  Numb.  iu.  16,  39,  61 ;  iv.  37,  41,  46,  49 ;  ix.  18 
(bis),  19,  20  (las),  23  (ter)  ;  x.  13,  36,  36 ;  xiv.  9,  41,  43 ;  xvi.  11,  26;  xviL  4; 
xxi.  6,  6, 8,  9,  34 ;  xxii.  18,  19,  28  ;  xxiii.  3,  4,  8  (bis),  16,  20,  21 ;  xxiv.  13 ; 
xxvii.  16 ;  xxxi.  8 ;  xxxiii.  4 ;  Deut.  i.  10,  30,  43 ;  ii.  7,  21 ;  iii.  22 ;  iv.  3,  7  (bis), 
20,  24,  88,  86 ;  V.  6  (bis),  11, 22,  23,  24  (bis),  26,  26 ;  vi.  13,  21, 22 ;  ix.  3 ;  xi.  23 ; 
xii.  6, 11;  xviiL  19;  xx.  1;  xxi.  20;  xxiv.  18,  19;  xxvi.  6,  14,  18;  xxviii.  7,  9, 
11, 18,  20,  21, 22,  26,  27,  28,  36,  48,  49,  69,  61,  63,  08 ;  xxix.  2,  4 ;  xxx.  3, 4,  6^ 
7;  xxxL  6,  8,  23;  xxxii.  6,  9, 12,  36;  xxxiii.  29;  xxxiv.  1,  6,  10,  11. 

Glass  II.  Fair:  Gen.  v.  24;  xv.  6;  x?i.  1,  13;  xviii.  17;  xxii.  16;  xxix.  31 
xxx.  22;  xlvL  4;  Ex.  ii.  23;  iii.  8,  17,  19;  iv.  12;  vi.  8;  xu.  27;  xiii.  6,  17 
xxxii.  18 ;  xxxiii.  12,  22 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  44 ;  Numb.  xiv.  30 ;  xx.  12,  21 ;  xxii.  9, 20 
xxiT.  4, 16,  28 ;  Deut  viii.  3 ;  xL  12 ;  xxix.  23  ;  xxxi.  2,  7 ;  xxxiL  18,  23,  26,  38, 
39,  48, 48,  60,  61 ;  xxxiii.  3,  27 ;  xxxiv.  6. 

Glass  III.  Douhtful:  Qen.  vi.  3,  0  (bis),  7  (bis) ;  viii.  1,  21 ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxvi.  6 
(bis) ;  Ex.  iv.  16 ;  v.  2 ;  ix.  20, 21 ;  x.  29 ;  xiv.  7  ;  xv.  2, 8 ;  xvi.  3, 8 ;  xix.  6;  xxv.  22 
Ley.  xviiL  80;  xxii.  9;  xxvi.  40;  Numb.  vi.  27;  ix.  8;  xii.  6;  xiv.  11,  22,  36 
xv.  84;  XX.  24;  xxiii.  19;  xxvii.  14;  xxxiii.  2,  38;  xxxvi.  6;  Deut.  i.  26,  32 
iy.  80;  y.  6;  viii.  20;  ix.  23 ;  xi.  1 ;  xiii.  18 ;  xv.  6;  xix.  16  ;  xxv.  18;  xxvi.  17 
xzyiL  10 ;  xxviii.  1, 16,  46,  62 ;  xxx.  2,  8,  9,  10 ;  xxxi.  12 ;  xxxiii.  9. 

(Ad  yoL  L  p.  63,  note  4.)  Only  one  illustration  of  Philon  peculiar  method  oi 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  can  bere  be  given.  It  will  at  the  same  time  show, 
hofw  he  found  confirmation  for  his  philosopbical  speculations  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Airther  iUostrate  his  system  of  moral  theology  in  its  most  interesting,  but  also 
most  difficult,  point.  The  question  is,  how  the  soul  was  to  pass  from  its  state  of  sentu- 
onsness  and  sin  to  one  of  devotion  to  reason,  which  was  religion  and  righteousness. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  change  from  the  one  stale  to  the  other  is  said  to  be 
aocomplished  in  one  of  three  ways :  by  study,  by  practice,  or  through  a  good 
natural  dieposition  (juiBrfais,  iiaiofais,  cv^vta)  exactly  as  Aristotle  put  it.  But 
Philo  found  a  symbol  for  each,  and  for  a  preparatory  stage  in  each,  in  Scripture. 
The  three  Patriarchs  represented  this  threefold  mode  of  reaching  the  supersensuous: 
Abnham,  study;  Jacob,  practice;  Isaac,  a  good  disposition;  while  Enos, 
Enoch,  and  Noidi,  represented  the  respective  preparatory  stages.  JSnos  (hope),  the 
first  real  ancestor  of  our  race,  represented  the  mind  awakening  to  the  existence  of 
ft  hotter  life.  Abraham  (study)  received  command  to  leave  '  the  hind '  (sensuous- 
sess).  Bat  sll  study  was  threefold.  It  was,  first,  physical — ^Abram  in  the  land  of 
Ur,  contemplating  the  starry  sky,  but  not  knowing  God.  Next  to  the  physical  was 
that  'intermediate'  (jUarf)  study,  which  embraced  the  ordinary  'cyde  of  know* 
Mge '  l^yKvitXiof  wai/kw),    Tbis  was  Abram  after  be  left  Harau,  uA  tbat  kooif" 
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APP.       ledge  was  symbolised  by  bis  union  with  Hagar,  wbo  tarried  (intennediately) 
n         between  Kadesh  and  Bered.    But  tbis  stage  also  was  InsufiicieDt,  and  tbe  soul  must 

^^    , '   reacb  tbe  tbird  and  bigbest  stage,  tbat  of  Diyine  philosophy  (truly,  the  love  of 

wisdom,  <l)LKo<ro<l)la)y  where  eternal  truth  was  tbe  subject  of  contemplation.  Ac- 
oordingly,  Abram  left  Lot,  he  became  Abraham,  and  be  was  truly  united  to  Sarab, 
no  longer  Sarai.  Onwards  and  ever  upwards  would  tbe  soul  now  rise  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  virtue,  of  beayenly  realities,  nay,  of  the  nature  of  God  Himself. 

Bat  there  was  yet  another  method  than  '  study/  by  which  tbe  soul  might  rise 
—that  of  aakesis,  discipline,  practice,  of  wbicb  Scripture  speaks  in  Enocb  and 
Jacob.  Enoch — whom  '  God  took,  and  be  was  not '  (Gen.  v.  24) — meant  tbe  soul 
turning  from  tbe  lower  to  tbe  higher,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  foujid  in  its  former 
place  of  evil.  From  Enoch,  as  tbe  preparatory  stage,  we  advance  to  Jacob,  first 
merely  fiedng  from  sensuous  entanglements  (from  Ijaban),  then  conteuding  with  tbe 
affections,  ridding  himself  of  five  of  the  seventy-five  souls  with  which  be  had  entered 
Egypt  (Deut.  z.  22^  comp.  with  Gen.  xlvi.  27),  often  nearly  misled  by  tbe  Sophists 
(Dinah  and  Hamor),  often  nearly  failing  and  faint  in  tbe  conflict  (Jacob's  wrest- 
ling), but  bolpen  by  God,  and  finally  victorious,  when  Jacob  became  Israel. 

But  the  highest  of  all  was  tbat  spiritual  life  which  came  neither  from  study 

nor  discipline,  but  through  a  good  natural  disposition.    Here  we  have,  first  of  all, 

iVooA,  wbo  symbolises  only  the  commencement  of  virtue,  since  we  read  not  of  any 

special  virtue  in  him.    Rather  is  be  rest — as  tbe  name  implies — good,  relatively  to 

those  around.     It  was  otherwise  witb  Isaac,  who  was  perfect  before  his  birth 

(and  hence  chosen),  even  as  Hebekah  meant  constancy  in  virtue.    In  tbat  state 

the  soul  enjoyed  true  rest  (tbe  Sabbath,  Jerusalem)  and  joy,  wbicb  Isaac's  name 

implied.    But  true  virtue,  which  was  also  true  wisdom,  was  Paradise,  whence 

issued  tbe  one  stream  (goodness),  which  again  divided  into  four  branches  (the  four 

Stoic  virtues) : — Pison,  'prudence  *  {(Ppomfo-ts)  \  Gihon,  *  fortitude  *  (avdpia) ;  Tigris, 

f  desire '  (JiriOvfila)  ;  and  Euphrates f  *  justice  *  {ducauxrvinj).    And  yet,  though  these 

,    be  the  Stoic  virtues,  they  all  spring  from  Paradise,  the  Garden  of  God — ^and  all  that 

^      is  good,  and  all  help  to  it,  comes  to  us  ultimately  from  God  Himself,  and  is  in 

/      God. 
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APPENDIX  m. 

KABttKIC  VIEWS  AS  TO  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  IMAGES,  PICTOBIAL 

REPRESENTATIONS  ON  COINS,   ETC. 

(See  voL  i.  p.  89,  note  8.) 

Qh  this  po!nt|  especially  as  regained  images,  statues,  and  coins,  tlie  views  of  the      afP. 
Rabbis  underwent  (as  stated  in  the  text)  changes  and  modifications  according  to         jjj 

the  outwaid  circumstances  of  the  people.    The  earlier  and  strictest  opinions,  which *-^ 

absolutely  fbrbade  any  representation,  were  relaxed  in  the  Mishnah,  and  still  further 
in  the  Tidmud. 

In  tracing  this  development,  we  mark  as  a  first  stage  that  a  distinction  was 
made  between  hitving  such  pictorial  representations  and  making  use  of  them,  in 
the  sense  of  selling  or  bartering  them  ;  and  again  between  making  and  finding  them. 
The  Mishnah  forbids  only  such  representations  of  human  beings  as  carry  in  their 
hand  some  symbol  of  power,  such  as  a  staff,  bird,  globe,  or,  as  the  Talmud  adds, 
a  sword,  or  even  a  signet-ring  (Ab.  Z.  iii.  1).  The  Commentaries  explain  that 
this  must  refer  to  the  maldng  use  of  them,  since  their  possession  was,  at  any  ratCi 
prohibited.  The  Talmud  adds  (Ab.  Z.  40  6,  41  a)  that  these  were  generally 
repreeentations  of  kings,  that  they  were  used  for  purposes  of  worship,  and  that 
their  prohibition  applied  only  to  villages,  not  to  towns,  where  they  were  used  for 
ornament.  Similarly  the  Mishnah  directs  that  everything  bearing  a  representation 
of  sun  or  moon,  or  of  a  dragon,  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Ab.  Z.  iii.  3). 
Od  the  other  hand,  the  Talmud  quotes  (Ab.  Z.  42  b)  a  proposition  (Boraita),  to 
the  eflfect  that  all  representations  of  the  planets  were  allowed,  except  those  of  the 
son  and  moon,'  likewise  all  statues  except  those  of  man,  and  al!  pictures  except 
those  of  a  dragon,  the  discussion  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  in  two,  if  not  in  all 
the  cases  mentioned,  the  Talmudic  directions  refer  to  finding,  not  making  such. 
So  stringent,  indeed,  was  the  law  as  regarded  signet-rings,  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  have  raised  work  on  them,  and  only  such  figures  were  allowed  as  were  sunk 
beneath  the  sur£EU^,  although  even  then  they  were  not  to  be  used  for  sealing  (Ab. 
Z.  43  b).  But  this  already  marks  a  concession,  accorded  apparently  to  a  cele- 
brated Rabbi,  who  had  such  a  ring.  Still  further  in  the  same  direction  is  the  ex- 
cuse, framed  at  a  later  period,  for  the  Rabbis  who  worshipped  in  a  Synagogue  that 
had  a  statue  of  a  king,  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  be  suspected  of  idolatry, 
since  the  place,  and  hence  their  conduct,  was  under  the  inspection  of  all  men. 
This  more  liberal  tendency  had,  indeed,  appeared  at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  the 
of  the  Nasi  Gamaliel  II.,  who  made  use  of  a  public  bath  at  Acco  in  which 


1  The  Nad  B.  Gamaliel  made  use  of  re-      the  new  moon)  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
BWStntatioM  of  the   moon   in   questioning      But  this  must  be  re^^utled  ss  a  ni 
%MfiDt  witneMOB  with  a  view  to  fixing  (by      exception  to  the  Mishnic  mis. 
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APP.  there  wan  a  statue  of  Aphrodite.  The  Mishnah  (Ab.  Z.  iii  4)  puts  this  twofold 
in        pl^a  ioto  his  mouth,  that  he  had  not  gone  into  the  domain  of  the  idol,  but  the  idol 

^— I '  came  into  his,  and  that  the  statue  was  there  for  ornament,  not  for  worship.    The 

Talmud  endorses,  indeed,  these  arguments,  but  in  a  manner  showing  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  Gamaliel  was  not  really  approved  of  (Ab.  Z.  44  6).  But  a  statue 
used  for  idolatrous  purposes  was  not  only  to  be  pulverised,  but  the  dust  cast  to  the 
winds  or  into  the  sea,  lest  it  might  possibly  serve  as  manure  to  the  soil !  (Ab.  Z. 
iii.  8).  This  may  explain  how  Josephus  ventured  even  to  blame  King  Solomon 
for  the  fig^ures  on  the  brazen  sea  and  on  his  throne  (Ant.  viii.  7.  6),  and  how  he 
could  excite  a  fanatical  rabble  at  Tiberias  to  destroy  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas 
because  it  contained  *  figures  of  living  creatures  *  (life  12).^ 


*■  Followjnff  the  insufficient  reiisoning  of 
Ewxild  (Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  vol.  v.  p.  83), 
Sekiirtr  reprewnts  the  non>ueue  of  coins  with 
the  image  of  Herod  as  a  concession  to  Jewish 
prejudices,  and  argues  that  the  coins  of  the 
Emperors  struck  in  Palestine  bore  no  effigy. 
The  assertion  i%  however,  unsupported,  and 
St.  Matt.  xxii.  20  proves  that  coins  with  an 
image  of  Cnsar  were  in  general  circulation. 
WieaeUr  (Beitr.  pp.  83-87)  had  shown  that 
the  absence  of  Herod^s  effigy  on  coins  proves 
his  inferior  position  n^latively  to  Rome,  and 
as  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  a  Roman  ceiutus  during  his  reign, 
it  was  scarcelv  fiur  to  simplv  ignore  it.  The 
Talmud  (Baba  K.  97  b)  spealu  of  coins  bear- 
ing on  one  side  I>avid  and  Solomon  (?  their 
effigies  or  their  names),  and  on  the  other 
'Jerusalem,  the  holy  Citv.'  But  if  it  be 
doubtful  whether  these  coins  had  respectively 
the  effigies  of  David  or  of  Solomon,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  about  the  coins  ascribed  in  Ber. 
R.  (Par.  39,  ed.  Warshao,  p.  71  6)  to  Abra- 


ham, Joshua,  David,  and  Mordecai— that  of 
Abraham  being  described  as  bearing  on  one 
side  the  figures  of  an  old  man  and  an  old 
woman  (Abraham  and  Sarah),  and  on  the 
other  those  of  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  (Isaac  and'  Rebdcah).  The  coins  of 
Joshua  are  stated  to  have  borne  on  one  side 
a  bullock,  on  the  other  a  ram,  according  to 
DeuL  xxxiii.  17.  There  could,  therefore, 
have  been  no  such  abhorrence  of  such  ccnns, 
and  if  there  had  been,  Herod  was  scarcely  the 
man  to  be  deterred  by  it.  On  these  supposed 
coins  of  David,  &c!,  see  the  very  curious 
remarks  of  Wagetueii,  Sota,  pp.  574,  and  fol- 
lowing. The  fulled  and  most  accm^e  in- 
formation on  all  connected  with  the  coins  of 
the  Jews  is  contained  in  the  large  and  learned 
work  of  Mr.  Madden^  *  Coins  of  the  Jews' 
(vol.  iL  of  *The  International  Numi^mata 
Qrientalia,*  1881).  0>m^>.  also  the  Review  of 
this  book  in  the  Joumnl  of  the  Royal 
ArchsBological  Inst,  for  1882,  toL  xxxix.  pp- 
20&.2U6. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

AH  ABBTBJLCr  OP  JEWISH  HISTORY   FROM  THB  REIQN  OF  ALEXAKDSB 
THE  GREAT  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HEROD. 

(See  Book  I.  ch.  vui.) 

The  pditical  connection  of  Israel  with  the  Grecian  world,  and,  with  it,  the  conflict       APlr. 
with  HeUenkm,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  victorious  progress  of         ly 

Alerander  the  Great  through  the  then  known  world  (833  b.g.).^    It  was  not  only    ' r— 

that  his  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  put  an  end  to  the  easy  and  peaceful 
allegiance  which  Judaea  had  owned  to  it  for  about  two  centiuries,  but  that  the 
estahUshment  of  such  a  yast  Hellenic  empire,  as  was  the  aim  of  Alexander,  intro- 
duced ft  new  element  into  the  old  world  of  Asia.  Everywhere  the  old  civilisatipn 
gave  way  before  the  new.  So  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  second  century 
before  Ohrist,  Palestine  was  already  surrounded,  north,  east,  and  west,  with  a 
girdle  of  Hellenic  cities,  while  in  the  interior  of  the  land  itself  Grecianism  had  its 
foothold  in  Gblilee  and  was  dominant  in  Samaria.  But  this  is  not  all.  After 
ooDtiniiiDg  the  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
Palestine  ultimately  passed  from  Egyptian  to  Syrian  domination  during  the  reign 
of  SeleocQS  IV.  (187-176  B.C.).  His  successor  was  that  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes 
(175-164),  whose  reckless  determination  to  exterminate  Judaism,  and  in  its  place 
to  substitate  Hellenism,  led  to  the  Maccabean  rising.  Mad  as  this  attempt  seemsi 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  made  had  there  not  been  in  Palestine  itself  a  party  to 
&yoar  his  plans.  In  truth,  Grecianism,  in  its  worst  form,  had  long  before  made 
its  way,  slowly  but  surely,  into  the  highest  quarters.  For  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  this  history  its  progress  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Palestine  passed  first  under  Egyptian  domina- 
tion. Although  the  Ptolemies  were  generally  favourable  to  the  Jews  (at  least  of 
their  own  country),  those  of  Palestine  at  times  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  conqueror 
(Jo$,  Ant.  ziL  1.  I).  Then  followed  the  contests  between  Syria  and  Egypt  for  its 
possession,  in  which  the  country  must  have  severely  suffered.  As  Josephua  aptly 
remarlu  (Ant.  xii.  3.  3),  whichever  party  gained,  Palestine  was  *  like  a  ship  in  a 
storm  which  is  tossed  by  the  waves  on  both  sides.*  Otherwise  it  was  a  happy 
time,  because  one  of  comparative  independence.  The  secular  and  spiritual  power 
was  Tested  in  the  hereditary  High-Prieets,  who  paid  for  their  appointment  (pro- 
bah^  annually)  the  sum  of  twenty  (presumably  Syrian)  talents,  amounting  to  five 
Ofdinaij  talents,  or  rather  less  than  1 ,200/.^    Besides  this  personal,  the  country 

^  We  do  not  here  discuss  the  question,       impression  which  his  appearance  bad  made, 
wbetlMi   or  not   Alexander    really  entered       nnd  the  permanent  results  which  followed 


Jewish  legend  has  much  to  tell  from  it. 

of  him,  and  raports  many  supposed  inquiries  >  Comp.  HerxfdJ,  Geach.   d.  Yolkes  Isr. 

on  Us  part  or  diaooasionB  between  him  and  vol.  ii.  pawcM,  bat  apocially  pp.  181  and 

m  BaMib  that  prove  at  least  the  deep  2U. 
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APP.  paid  a  general  tribute,  ita  revenues  being*  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  sum  levied 
ly  on  Judasa  itself  has  been  computed  at  81,900^.  (350  ordinary  talents).  Although 
— I — ^  this  tribute  appears  by  no  means  excessive,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  later  times  the 
dues  from  the  balsam-district  around  Jericho  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  46,800/. 
(200  talents),  the  hardship  lay  in  the  mode  of  levying  it  by  strangers,  often  unjustly, 
and  always  harshly,  and  in  the  charges  connected  with  its  collection.  This  cause 
of  complaint  was,  indeed,  removed  in  the  course  of  time,  but  only  by  that  which 
led  to  far  more  serious  evils. 

The  succession  of  the  High-Priests,  as  given  in  Nehem.  xii.  10, 11, 22,  furnishes 
the  following  names:  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  Ehashib,  Joiada,  Johanan,^  Jonathan,  and 
Jaddua,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of 
Jaddua,  we  have  the  following  list:*  Onias  L  {Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8.  7),  Simon  I.  the 
Just^  (Ant.  xii.  2.  5),  Eleazai\  Manasseh  (Ant.  xii.  4.  1),  Onkts  IL,  Simon  IL 
(Ant.  xii.  4.  10),  Onia»  llLy  Jagon  (Ant.  xii.  6.  1),  Afenelaui,  and  Aldmus  (Ant. 
xii.  9.  7),  with  whom  the  series  of  the  Pontifls  is  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Internal  peace  and  happiness  ceased  after  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just  (m  the  beginjiing  of  the  third  century  B.c.)9  one  of  the  last  links  in  that  some- 
what mysterious  chain  of  personages,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
*  the  Great  Assemblage,*  or  *  Great  Synagogue.*^ 

Jewish  legend  has  much  that  is  miraculous  to  tell  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  con- 
nects him  alike  with  events  both  long  anterior  and  long  posterior  to  his  Pontificate. 
Many  of  these  traditions  read  like  the  outcome  of  loving,  longing  remembrance  of 
a  happy  past  which  was  never  to  return.  Such  a  venerable  form  would  never  again 
be  seen  in  the  Sanctuary  (Ecclus.  1.  1-4),  nor  would  such  miraculous  attestation  be 
given  to  any  other  ministrations  ^  (Yoma  3d  a  and  6 ;  Jer.  Yoma  v.  2 ;  vi.  3).  All 
this  seems  to  point  to  the  close  of  a  period  when  the  High-Priesthood  was  purely 
Jewish  in  spirit,  just  as  the  hints  about  dissensions  among  his  sons  (Jer.  Yoma  43 
df  at  top)  sound  like  faint  reminiscences  of  the  family — and  public  troubles  which 
followed.  In  point  of  fact  he  was  succeeded  not  by  his  son  Onias,^  who  was  under 
age,  but  by  his  brother  Eleazar,  and  he,  after  a  Pontificate  of  twenty  years,  by  hl\ 
brother  Manasseh.  It  was  only  twenty-seven  years  later,  after  the  death  oi* 
Manasseh,  that  Onias  II.  became  High-Priest.  If  Eleazar,  and  especially  Manasseh 
owed  their  position,  or  at  least  strengthened  it,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  rulei 
of  Egypt,  it  was  almost  natural  that  Onias  should  have  taken  the  opposite  oi 


1  I  have  placed  Johanan  (Neb.  xii.  22) 
before  Jonatbfln,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
genioofl  reaaoning  of  Hertfeldy  ii.  p.  872.  The 
obronology  of  their  Pontuicatea  is  almost  in- 
extricabl^'  involved.  In  other  respects  also 
there  are  not  a  few  difficulties.  Bee  Zum^ 
Gottesd.  Yortr.  p.  27,  and  the  elaborate  dia- 
cnssions  of  Herzfeld^  whoee  work,  however, 
is  veiv  faulty  in  arrangement. 

'  Happily  no  divergence  exists  as  to  their 
succession. 

*  Some  Christian  and  all  Jewish  writers 
•ssigii  the  designation  of  <The  Just'  to 
Simon  II.  This  ia  directly  contrary  to  the 
ezpreet  statement  of  Jo$ephu$,  Uerxfeld 
(i.  877)  appeals  to  Abhoth  i.  2,  8,  Men.  109  b, 
and  Jer.  Yoma  vi.  8,  but  immediately  re- 
linquishes the  two  latter  references  as  other- 
wise hiatorically  untenable.  But  surely  no 
historical  i^ferene^    for  sack  it  ia— fh>m  AU 


i.  2,  8  is  worth  setting  ajzainst  the  ezpresa 
statement  of  Jo$ephn».  Besides,  Zum  haw 
rightly  shown  that  the  expression  Qibbel 
must  not  be  too  closely  pressed,  as  indeed  ita 
u/>e  throughout  the  Perek  seems  to  indicate 
(Gottesd.  Vortr.  p.  87,  Note). 

*  Of  this  more  in  the  seau^  He  is  called : 
npnin  nO^^  n*B^f  wWch  however  does 
not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  he  waa 
actually  a  member  of  it. 

B  It  deserves  notice  that  in  these  same 
Talmudic  passages  reference  is  also  made  to 
the  later  entire  cessation  of  the  same  miracles, 
as  indicating  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
Temple. 

0  Or  as  he  is  designated  in  the  Talmud : 
Chonyi,  Nechunyah,  and  even  Nechunyoo. 
Onias  is  a  Grecianised  form— itself  a  aignifl- 
oantfact 
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Syrian  part.  His  refbaal  to  pay  the  High-Priestly  tribute  to  Egypt  could  scarcely  APP. 
haye  been  wholly  due  to  avarice,  as  Josephus  suggests.  The  anger  and  threats  of  ly 
the  king  were  appeased  by  the  High-Priest^s  nephew  Joseph,  who  claimed  descent  ^- — r-^-' 
from  the  line  of  David.  He  knew  how  to  ingratiate  himself  at  the  court  of 
Alexandria,  and  obtained  the  lease  of  the  taxes  of  Coele-Syria  (which  included 
Judssa),  by  ofiering  for  it  double  the  sum  previously  paid.  The  removal  of  the 
foreign  tax-gatherer  was  very  grateful  to  the  Jews,  but  the  authority  obtained  by 
Joseph  became  a  new  source  of  danger,  especially  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitions 
•raiy  Hyrcanua.  Thus  we  already  mark  the  existence  of  three  parties :  the 
Egyptian,  the  Syrian,  and  that  of  the  '  sons  of  Tobias '  (Ant.  xii.  5. 1),  as  the 
adhmnts  of  Joseph  were  called,  after  his  Either.  If  the  Egyptian  party  ceased 
when  Palestine  passed  under  Syrian  rule  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great 
(228-187  B.O.),  and  ultimately  became  wholly  subject  to  it  under  Seleucus  IV. 
(187-178),  the  Syrian,  and  especially  the  Tobias-party,  had  already  become 
Orecianiaed.  In  truth,  the  contest  now  became  one  for  power  and  wealth,  in 
which  each  sought  to  outbid  the  other  by  bribery  and  subserviency  to  the  foreigner. 
As  the  sahmission  of  the  people  could  only  be  secured  by  the  virtual  extinction  of 
Judaism,  this  aim  was  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  degenerate  priesthood. 

The  storm  did  not,  indeed,  break  under  the  Pontificate  of  Simon  II.,  the  son 
and  anooessor  of  Onias  II.,  but  the  times  were  becoming  more  and  more  troublous. 
Although  the  Syrian  rulers  occasionally  showed  favour  to  the  Jews,  Palestine  waa 
now  oovered  with  a  network  of  Syrian  officials,  into  whose  hands  the  temporal 
power  mainly  passed.  The  taxation  also  sensibly  increased,  and,  besides  crown- 
money,  consisted  of  a  poll-tax,  the  third  of  the  field-crops,  the  half  of  the  produce 
of  trees,  a  royal  monopoly  of  salt  and  of  the  forest^i,  and  even  a  tax  on  the  Levitical 
tithes  and  on  all  revenues  of  the  Temple.^  Matters  became  much  worse  under  the 
FbntiBcate  of  Onias  HI.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Simon  II.  A  dispute  between 
him  and  one  Simon,  a  priest,  and  captain  of  the  temple-guard,'  apparently  provoked 
by  the  unprincipled  covetousness  of  the  latter,  induced  Simon  to  appeal  to  the 
cnfrfdhy  of  the  Syrians  by  referring  to  the  untold  treasures  which  he  described  as 
depodtod  in  the  Temple.  His  motive  may  have  been  partly  a  desire  for  revenge, 
partly  the  hope  of  attaining  the  office  of  Onias.  It  was  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural apparition,  but  probably  it  was  only  superstition  which  arrested  the  Syrian 
general  at  that  time.  But  a  dangerous  lesson  had  been  learned  alike  by  Jew  and 
Gentile. 

SeleacaalV.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes  (175-164). 
Whatever  psychological  explanation  may  be  offered  of  his  bearing— whether  his 
ecmdoct  waa  that  of  a  madman,  or  of  a  despot  iutoxicated  to  absolute  forgetfulness 
of  every  oonaoderation  beyond  his  own  caprice  by  the  fancied  possession  of  power 
nnoontzoUed  and  unlimited- -cruelty  and  recklessness  of  tyranny  were  as  promi- 
nently his  diaracteristics  as  revengefulness  and  unbounded  devotion  to  superstition 
Under  such  a  reign  the  precedent  which  Simon,  the  Captain  of  the  Temple,  had 
aet,  waa  anoceBsfully  followed  up  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  brother  of  the 
High*Priest  himself.  The  promise  of  a  yearly  increase  of  360  talents  in  the  taxea 
of  the  country,  besides  a  payment  of  80  talenis  from  another  revenue  (2  Maoc  iv, 

1  la  1  Maeo.  x.  29-38 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8.  8 ;       from  taxation,  seems  itrang«  indeed.    Sehiinr 
zttL  i.  a.    In  view  of  these  express  testi-      (u.  h.  p.  71)  passes  rather  lightly  over  the 


ilM  •tatemeot  of  Ewaid  (Geseh.  d.  V. 

J.  It.  p.  878),  to  the  effect  that  Pales- 

ttM^  «r  tl  MM  Jerusalem,  enjoyed  immonity      3  Maoc  uL  4.    Comp. 


. -  troubles  mJud«ca  before  AntiodicuEpiphanee 

Isr.voLlr.  ^878),  to  the  effect  that  Pales-  '  Herzfeld  ri*>htlv  comets  '  Beniauiin '  in 

^'  ""  2MaocfiL4.    Comp. a. a. p. 218. 
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APP.       8,  9),  purchased  the  depositioD  of  Onias  III. — the  first  event  of  that  kind  recorded 
lY         in  Jewish  history — and  the  substitution  of  his  brother  Joehua,  Jesus,  or  Jason  (as 

^  ^  ■^  he  loved  to  Grecianise  his  name),  in  the  Pontificate.^  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
necessities,  if  not  the  inclinations,  of  the  new  High-Priest,  and  his  relations  to  the 
Syrian  king,  prescribed  a  Qrecian  policy  at  home.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  and 
yet  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances,  that  Jason  should  have  actually 
paid  to  Antiochus  a  sum  of  150  talents  for  permission  to  erect  a  Gynmaaium  in 
Jerusalem,  that  he  entered  citizens  of  Antioch  on  the  registers  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  on  one  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  deputation  to  attend  the  games  at 
Tyre,  with  money  for  purchasing  offerings  to  Heracles  I  And  in  Jerusalem,  and 
throughout  the  land,  there  was  a  strong  and  increasing  party  to  support  Jason  in 
his  plans,  and  to  follow  his  lead  (2  Mace  iy.  9,  19).  Thus  far  had  Grecianism 
already  swept  over  the  country,  as  not  only  to  threaten  the  introduction  of  views, 
manners,  and  institutions  wholly  incompatible  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  even  the  abolition  of  the  bodily  mark  which  distinguished  its  professors 
(1  Mace.  i.  15 ;  Joa,  Ant  xii.  5.  1). 

But  the  favour  which  Antiochus  showed  Jason  was  not  of  long  duration.  One 
even  more  unscrupulous  than  he,  Menelaus  (or,  according  to  his  Jewish  name, 
Onias),  the  brother  of  that  Simon  who  had  first  excited  the  Syrian  cupidity  about 
the  Temple  treasure,  outbade  Jason  with  Antiochus  by  a  promise  of  SOO  talents  in 
addition  to  the  tribute  which  Jason  had  paid.  Accordingly,  Menelaus  was  appointed 
High- Priest.  In  the  expressive  language  of  the  time :  '  he  came,  bringing  nothing 
worthy  of  the  High-Priesthood,  but  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  the  rage 
of  a  savage  beast  *  (2-  Mace.  iv.  25).  In  the  conflict  for  the  Pontificate,  which  now 
ensued,  Menelaus  conquered  by  the  help  of  the  Syrians.  A  terrible  period  of 
internal  misrule  and  external  troubles  followed.  Menelaus  and  his  associates  cast 
off  every  restraint,  and  even  plundered  the  Temple  of  some  of  its  precious  vessels. 
Antiochus,  who  had  regarded  the  resistance  to  his  nominee  as  rebellion  against 
himself,  took  fearful  vengeance  by  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
pillage  of  the  Temple.  But  this  was  not  all.  When  checked  in  his  advance 
against  Egypt,  by  the  peremptory  mandate  of  Rome,  Antiochus  made  up  for  his 
disappointment  by  an  expedition  against  Judasa,  of  which  the  avowed  object  was 
to  crush  the  people  and  to  sweep  away  Judaism.  •  The  horrors  which  now  ensued 
are  equally  recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  JosephuSf  and  in  Jewish 
tradition.*  All  sacrifices,  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  and  of  feast-days  were  prohibited;  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Olympius ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  searched  for  and  destroyed;  the  Jews 
forced  to  take  part  in  heathen  rites ;  a  small  heathen  altar  was  reared  on  the  great 
altar  of  bumtpoffering — in  short,  every  insult  was  heaped  on  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  its  every  trace  waa  to  be  swept  away.  The  date  of  the  final  profanation 
of  the  Temple  was  the  25th  Chidev  (corresponding  to  our  December) — the  same 
on  which,  after  its  purification  by  Judas  Maccabee,'  its  services  were  restored,  tlie 


1  The  notice  in  Jom,  Ant.  xii.  6.  1  mu8t 
be  corrected  by  the  account  in  2  Mace.  Comp. 
Herzfeldf  u.  a. 

3  Besides  Talmudic  and  Midrasbic  notices, 
we  here  refer  to  that  most  interesting  and 
ancient  Megillath  Taanitht  or  *  Rolls  of  Fasts,' 
of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  Appendix 
Y.  The  passages  bearing  on  this  period  are 
collected  in  Derenbtturg^Hiai. de  la  Palestine, 
p|V  6M8,  althoiigh  his  reference  to  that 


on  the  28th  of  Adar  is  at  least  open  to  con- 
troversy. 

s  The  designation  *Maocabee*was  origin- 
ally given  to  Judtu  (1  Mace  ii.  4,  66  ;  iU.  1  ; 
V.  24, 34).  The  name  was,  like  that  of  Charles 
Martdt  probably  derived  flrom  2jX>*  o^  In 
Chaldee  K3PD)  '^  hammer,  Comp.  Jbt^iMm 
ben  Gorkm,*m,  9.  7  (ed.  BrniMtuutt,  p. iOOy^ 
only  that  |i9  Wfiteo  ^9  qa^M  Wttl^  %  Q 

noiapt 
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on  wMeh  the  Christian  Church  celebrates  the  dedication  of  a  better  Temple,       aPP. 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  jy 

Bat  the  reientlees  persecution,  which  searched  for  its  victims  in  every  part  of  ^ »—« 

the  land,  abo  called  forth  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  Mattathias.  The  story  of  the  - 
glorioiM  riamg  and  final  deliverance  of  ^e  country  under  the  Maccabees  or 
AsmontuaUf  as  they  are  always  called  in  Jewish  writings,^  is  sufficiently  known. 
Only  the  briefest  outline  of  it  can  hers  be  attempted.  Mattathias  died  before  it 
came  to  any  actual  engagement  with  the  Syrians,  but  victory  after  victory  attended 
the  aims  of  his  son,  Jttdas  the  Maccabee,  till  at  last  the  Temple  could  be  purified 
and  its  services  restored,  exactly  three  years  after  its  desecration  (25  Chislev,  166 
B.O.).  The  role  of  the  Jewish  hero  lasted  other  five  years,  which  can  scarcely  be 
described  aa  equally  successful  with  the  beginning  of  his  administration.  The  first 
two  years  were  occupied  in  fortifying  strong  positions  and  chastising  those  hostile 
heathen  border-tribes  which  harassed  Judasa.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  164 
Antioehns  Epiphanes  died.  But  his  successor,  or  rather  Lysias,  who  administered 
the  kingdom  daring  his  minority,  was  not  content  to  surrender  Palestine  without 
a  fiurther  contest  No  deeds  of  heroism,  however  great,  could  compensate  for  the 
inferiori^  of  the  forces  under  Judas'  command.'  The  prospect  was  becoming 
bopeJees,  when  troubles  at  home  recalled  the  Syrian  army,  and  led  to  a  treaty  of 
peace,  in  which  the  Jews  acknowledged  Syrian  supremacy,  but  were  secured 
liberty  of  oonsdence  and  worship. 

Bnt  the  truce  was  of  short  duration.  As  we  have  seen,  there  were  already  in 
Paleatine  two  parties — that  which,  from  its  character  and  aims,  may  generally  be 
designated  as  the  Grecian,  and  the  Chasidim  (Assideans).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  name  originated  in  the  designation  Chasidim,  applied  to  the  pious  in 
Israel  in  snch  passages  as  Ps.  xxx.  6  (4  in  our  A.V.) ;  xxxi.  23  (A.  V.  24 ;  xxxvii.  28). 
Jewish  tradition  distinguishes  between  the  'earlier'  and  the  < later'  Chasidim 
(Beat.  ▼.  1  and  32  b ;  Men.  40  b).  The  descriptions  of  the  former  are  of  so  late  a 
date,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  party  are  given  in  accordance  with  views  and 
praetioea  which  belong  to  a  much  further  development  of  Rabbinical  piety.  Their 
fundamental  views  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the  four  opening  sentences  of 
the  Mifhi^iff  Tractate  *  Abhoth,*'  of  which  the  last  are  ascribed  to  Jos^  the  son  of 
Joeier,  and  Josd  the  son  of  Jochanan,  who,  as  we  know,  still  belonged  to  the '  earlier 
Chasidim.'  These  flourished  about  140  b.c.,  and  later.  This  date  throws  consider^ 
able  light  upon  the  relation  between  the  *  earlier '  and  *  later '  Chasidim,  and  the 
origin  of  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Comparing  the  sentences  of  the 
earlier  Chasidim  (Ah.  i.  2-4)  with  those  which  follow,  we  notice  a  marked  sim- 
plicity about  them,  while  the  others  either  indicate  a  rapid  development  of  Hab- 
biniam,  or  are  echoes  of  the  political  relations  subsisting,  or  else  seem  to  allude  to 
pVBSSDt  difficalties  or  controversies.  We  infer  that  the  '  earlier '  Chasidim  repre- 
sented the  *  pious '  in  Israel — of  course,  according  to  the  then  standpoint — who,  in 
oppoaition  to  the  Grecian  party,  rallied  around  Judas  Maccabee  and  his  successor, 
Jonathan.  The  assumption  of  the  High-Priestly  dignity  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabee, 
OD  the  nomination  of  the  Syrian  king  (about  152),  was  a  step  which  the  ultra- 
orthodoz  party  never  forgave  the  Asmonssans.    From  that  period,  therefore,  we 

^  D^IOCCn-     JoeephuM  (Ant.   xii.  6.  1)  to  100,000  footmen.  20,000  horsemen,  and  82 

dirivwtiEs  word  fh>m  AtmontBvt^  the  (^reat-  WAr-elephants  (1  Mace.  vi.  80). 

mndfttber  of  Mattathias.    Others  derive  it  '  We  regard  the  opening  sentence  of  Abhoth 

mm  the  word  D^^tSfi^n  C  pnnces  *  in  A.V.  as  marking  out  the  ceneral  principles  and 

Pk  facvlU.  81).  aims  of  the  so-called  *  Great  Anembly.' 

8  The  fltjiUAlbrea  is laid  to  have  amounted 
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^^*       date  the  alienation  of  the  Ghasidim — or  rather  the  ceeiation  of  the '  earlier  *  ChasidinL 

rr.        Henceforth  the  party,  as  such,  degenerated,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  ran  into 

'  eixtreme  religious  views,  wluch  made  them  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  Phari- 

-  aees.^    The  latter  and  the  Sadducees  henceforth  represented  the  people  in  its  twofold 

religious  direction.   With  this  view  agrees  the  statement  of  Jaephut  (Ant.  ziii.  5.  9), 

who  first  mentions  the  existence  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  in  the  time  oi  Jonathan, 

and  even  the  confused  notice  in  Ahoth  de  Rabbi  Nathan  6,  which  ascribes  the  origin 

of  the  Sadducees  to  the  first  or  second  generation  of  Zadok's  disdples,  himself  a 

disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  which  would  bring  the  date  to  nearly  the  same  time 

w^Jo§&phuB. 

'  From  this  digression,  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  internal 
relations  in  Jud»a,  we  return  to  the  political  history.  There  was  another  change 
on  the  throne  of  Syria.  Demetrius,  the  new  king,  readily  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints of  a  Jewish  deputation,  and  appointed  their  leader,  Alcimus  (Jakim  or  El- 
jakim)  High-Priest.  At  first  the  Ghasidim  were  disposed  to  support  him,  as 
having  formerly  filled  a  high  post  in  the  priesthood,  and  as  the  nephew  of  Jos6  the 
son  of  Jazer,  one  of  their  leaders.  But  they  suffered  terribly  for  their  rashness. 
Aided  by  the  Syrians,  Alcimus  seized  the  Pontificate.  But  Judas  once  more 
raised  the  national  standard  against  the  intruder  and  his  allies.  At  first  victory 
seemed  to  incline  to  the  national  side,  and^  the  day  of  the  final  defeat  and 
slaughter  of  the  Syrian  army  and  of  Nicanor  their  general  was  enrolled  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  as  one  on  which  &sting  and  mourning  were  prohibited  (the  Idth 
Adar,  or  March).  Still,  the  prospect  was  far  from  reassuring,  the  more  so  as  divi- 
sion had  already  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jews.  In  these  circumstances  Judas 
directed  his  eyes  towards  that  new  Western  power  which  was  beginning  to  over- 
shadow the  East.  It  was  a  fatal  step — the  beginning  of  all  future  troubles — and, 
even  politically,  a  grave  mistake,  to  enter  into  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance 
with  Rome.  'But  before  even  temporary  advantage  could  be  derived  from  this 
measure,  Judas  the  Maccabee  had  already  succumbed  to  superior  numbers,  and 
heroically  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Syrians. 

The  war  of  liberation  had  lasted  seven  years,  and  yet  when  the  small  remnant 
of  the  AsmonsBsn  party  chose  Jonathan,  the  youngest  brother  of  Judas,  as  his  suc- 
cessor, their  cause  seemed  more  hopeless  than  almost  at  any  previous  period.  The 
Grecian  party  were  dominant  in  Judsea,  the  Syrian  host  occupied  the  land,  and 
Jonathan  and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  other  side  Jordan.  The  ' 
only  hope,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  after  the  death  of 
Alcimus  the  Pontificate  was  not  filled  by  another  Syrian  nominee,  but  remained 
vacant  for  two  years.  During  this  time  the  Nationalists  must  have  gained  strength, 
since  the  Grecian  party  now  once  more  sought  aud  obtained  Syrian  help  against 
them.  But  the  almost  passive  resistance  which  Jonathan  successfully  ofiered 
wearied  out  the  Syrian  general  and  led  to  a  treaty  of  peace  (I  Mace.  ix.  5^78). 
In  the  period  which  followed,  the  AsmonsBan  party  steadily  increased,  so  that  when 
a  rival  king  claimed  the  Syrian  crown,  both  pretenders  bade  for  the  support  of 
Jonathan.  He  took  the  side  of  the  new  monarch,  Alexander  Balas,  who  sent  him 
a  crown  of  goil  and  a  purple  mantle,  and  appointed  him  High-Priest,  a  dignity 
which  Jonathan  at  once  accepted.^    The  Jewish  Pontiff  was  :^ithful  to  his  patron 

1  A  Mmewbat  analo;;oii8  change,  at  least  political    partisans    or    else    into    extreme 

of  theological  opinionn,  distinguishes  the  later  sectaries,  as  either  one  or  the  other  of  their 

from    the    earlier    *  Puritans.'      Theological  rationet  vIvendi  ceases. 

•choolB  which  are  parUy  political   in  their  »  The  Pharisees  never  fbigavB  this.    It  la 

esily  history  often    degenerate  either  into  quite  true  that  tikis  p^fbrtUrcfiKMftloii  to 
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^rm  agaiiMt  a  new  claimant  to  the  crown  of  Syiia.^    And  each  was  his  influence,       AFP. 
that  the  latter,  on  gaining  possession  of  the  throne,  not  onlj  forgave  the  resistance         jy 
of  Jonathan,  but  confirmed  him  in  the  Pontificate,  and  even  remitted  the  taxation   >»    y^».* 
of  Palestine  on  a  tribute  (probably  annual)  of  SOO  talents.    But  the  faithkesness 
and  ingratitude  of  the  Syrian  king  led  Jonathan  soon  afterwards  to  take  the  side 
of  another  Syrian  pretender,  an  infant,  whose  claims  were  ostensibly  defended  by 
bis  general  TVypbo.    In  the  end,  however,  Jonathan's  resistance  to  Trypho's  schemes 
for  obtaining  the  crown  for  himself  led  to  the  murder  of  the  Jewish  High-Priest 
by  treacheiy. 

The  goyemment  of  Judeea  could  not,  in  these  difiicult  times,  have  devolved  upon 
one  more  fitted  for  it  than  Simon,  an  elder  brother  of  Judas  Maccabee.  His  father 
had,  when  making  his  dying  disposition,  already  designated  him  '  as  the  man  of 
counsel '  among  his  sons  (1  Mace.  ii.  65).  Simon's  policy  lay  chiefly  in  turning  to 
good  account  the  disputes  in  Syria,  and  in  consolidating  such  rule  as  he  had  acquired 
(148-136  B.C.).  After  the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Trypho,  he  took  the  part  of 
the  Syrian  claimant  (Demetrius)  to  whom  Trypho  whs  opposed.  Demetrius  was 
glad  to  purchase  his  support  by  a  remission  of  all  taxation  for  all  time  to  come. 
This  was  the  first  great  success,  and  the  Jews  perpetuated  its  memory  by  enrolling 
its  anniversarf  (the  27th  lyar,  or  May)  in  their  Calendar.  An  even  more  important 
date,  alike  in  the '  Calendar '  (Meg.  Taan.  Per.  2)  and  in  Jewish  history  (1  Mace.  xiiL 
61 ),  was  the  23rd  lyar,  when  the  work  of  clearing  the  country  of  the  foreigner  was 
completed  by  the  Jewish  occupation  of  the  Acra,  or  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  hitherto 
oeeapied  by  the  Syrian  party.  The  next  measures  of  Simon  were  directed  to  the 
Buppresnon  of  the  Grecian  party  in  Judaea,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
security  to  his  own  adherents.  To  the  popular  mind  this  '  Golden  Age,'  described 
in  glowing  language  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  8-14,  seemed  to  culminate  in  an  event  by 
which  the  national  vanity  was  gratified  and  the  future  safety  of  their  country  appa* 
rentlj  ensured.  This  was  the  arrival  of  a  Koman  embassy  in  Judeea  to  renew  the 
league  which  had  already  been  made  both  by  Judas  Maccabee  and  by  Jonathan. 
ISmon  replied  by  sending  a  Jewish  embassy  to  Rome,  which  brought  a  valuable 
shield  of  gold  in  token  of  gratitude.  In  their  intoxication  the  Jews  passed  a  decree, 
and  engraved  it  on  tables  of  brass,  making  Simon  '  their  High-Priest  and  Gk)vemor 
for  erer,  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet ;  *  in  other  words,  appointing 
lum  to  the  twofold  office  of  spiritual  and  secular  chief,  and  declaring  it  hereditary 
(1  Mace  xiy.  41-45).  The  fact  that  he  should  Lave  been  appointed  to  dignities 
which  both  he  and  his  predecessor  had  already  held,  and  that  offices  which  iu  then^ 
selves  were  hereditary  should  now  be  declared  such  in  the  family  of  Simon,  as  well 
as  the  agnificant  limitation :  *  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet,'  suffi- 
elsntly  indicate  that  there  were  dissensions  among  the  people  and  opposition  to  the 
Asmofusans.  In  truth,  as  the  Chasidim  had  been  alienated,  so  there  was  a  growing 
party  among  the  Pharisees,  their  successors,  whose  hostility  to  the  Asmonceans  in- 
cmaiifd  tfll  it  developed  into  positive  hatred.  This  antagonism  was,  however,  not 
groonded  on  their  possession  of  the  secular  power,  but  on  their  occupancy  of  the  Pon- 
tile Amonjwns  is  for  the  first  time  reported  Jtisephua  (Ant.  xiii.  4. 8).  I  have  followed  the 
during  m  later  reign — that  of  John  Hyrcanus  account  in  1  Mace.,  which  is  generally  n- 
I^*aiid  that  it  was  then  ostensibly  based  on  garded  as  the  more  trustworthy,  though  I 
the  ground  of  Hyrcanus*  mother  having  been  am  not  without  misgivings,  ainoe  JofqgAw 
a  oaptivs  of  war.  But  see  our  remarks  on  this  evidently  had  the  Book  or  Ifaooabeas  befcra 
poliic  florthsT  on*  him. 

>  The  sftQuy  ii,  however*  diflRuently  told  by 

VOL.  IL  XX 
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tifieate,  perbaps  on  their  combinatioii  of  the  two  ofEoes.  How  &r  their  enmity  went, 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.  For  a  time  it  was  repressed  by  the  critical  state  of 
•^  afiairs.  For,  the  contest  with  the  Syrians  had  to  be  once  more  renewed,  and  although 
Simon,  or  rather  his  sons,  obtained  the  victory,  the  aged  High*Priest  and  two  of 
his  sons,  Mattathias  and  Judas,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  Ptolomsdus,  Simon*s  son- 
in-law. 

The  Pontificate  and  the  government  now  devolved  upon  the  only  one  of  Simon's 
sons  still  left,  known  as  John  Hyrcanus  I.  (Jochanan  Horkenos,'  Jannu^),  135- 
105  B.C.  His  first  desire  naturally  was  to  set  free  his  mother,  who  was  still  in  the 
power  of  PtolomsBus,  and  to  chastise  him  for  his  crimes.  But  in  this  he  failed. 
Ptolemy  purchased  immunity  by  threatening  to  kill  his  captiFe,  and  afterwards 
treacherously  slew  her.  Soon  after  this  a  Syrian  army  besieged  Jerusalem.  The 
City  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  But  when  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  Syrian 
king  not  only  granted  a  truce  to  the  besieged,  but  actually  provided  them  with 
what  was  needed  for  the  services  of  the  Temple,  Hyrcanus  sought  and  obtained 
peace,  although  the  Syrian  councillors  uiged  their  king  to  use  the  opportunity  for 
exterminating  Judaism.  The  conditions,  though  hard,  were  not  unreasonable  in 
the  circumstances.  But  fresh  troubles  in  Syria  gave  a  more  favourable  turn  to 
affairs  in  Judaea.  First,  Hyrcanus  subjected  Samaria,  and  then  conquered  Iduma^a, 
whose  inhabitants  he  made  proselytes  by  giving  them  the  alternative  of  circum- 
cision or  exile.  Next,  the  treaty  with  the  Romans  was  renewed,  and  finally  Hyr- 
canus availed  himself  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Syrian  monarchy  to  throw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  foreigaer.  Jewish  exclusivenesa  was  further  gratified  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  Samaria,  of  which  the  memorial-day  (the  25th  Marcheshvan,  Novem- 
ber) was  insei-ted  in  the  festive  '  Calendar '  (Meg.  Taan.  Per.  8).'  Nor  was  this  the 
only  date  which  his  successors  added  to  the  calendar  of  national  feasta^ 

But  his  reign  is  of  the  deepest  importance  in  our  history  as  marking  the  first 
public  contest  between  the  two  great  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadduoees,  and 
also  as  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.  Even  the  coins  of  that 
period  are  instructive.  They  bear  the  inscnption :  '  Jochanan,  the  High-Priest.,  and 
the  CMbher  of  the  Jews ;'  or  else, '  Jochanan  the  High-Priest,  Chief,  and  the  Chthher 
of  the  Jews.*  *  The  term  Chebher,  which  on  the  coins  occurs  only  in  connection  with 
'High-Priest/  unquestionably  refers,  not  to  the  Jewish  people  generally,  but  to 
them  in  their  ecclesiastical  organUation^  and  points  therefore  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  '  Eldership,'  or  representative  ecclesiastical  body,  which  presided  over 
affairs  along  with  and  under  the  ' High-Priest ' as  'Chief    In  this  respect  the 

1  The  derivation  of  the  name  H3nrcanii8,  or  88  a,    a  <  Bath   Qol,*  or    Heavenly  Voice, 

hi  Rabbinical  writings  Horqenos^  proposed  by  isBuing    from    the    Most   Holy  Place,  had 

Griiiz  (Gesch.  d.  Jaden,  vol.  iii.  p.  55),  and  annoonced  to  Hyrcanus,  while  officiating  in 

supported  by  Hamburger  (Real.  £ncycl.  fUr  the  Temple,  the  victory  df  his  sons  at  Samaria. 

Bibel  u.  Talmud,  sect  ii.  p.  421,  note  15)  is  JotephuM  (Ant  xiii.  10.  7)  assigns  on  this 

untenable,  in  view  of  the  net,  that  not  a  few  ground  to  Hyrcanus  the  prophetic,  as  well  as 

Rabbinicad  authorities  bore  the  same  name  the  priestly  and  royal,  title, 

(comp.  Ab.  ii.  8 ;  Sanh.  68  a).    It  could  not,  *  These  are  the  15th  and  16th  Sivan,  the 

therefore,  have  been  an  appellation  derived  16th  Adar,  and  the  7th   lyar.    Comp.  the 

from  the  victory  of  Hyrcanus  •  over  Cen-  Meg.  Taan. 

debcguM,  the  Hyrcanian.*  &  Sehurer  (Neutest  Zeitg.  p.  118)  does  not 

'  The  name  Jannai  is  supposed  to  have  give  this  inscription  correctly.    (>)mp.  Lew, 

been  an  abbreviation  of  Jochanan.    Many  Gesch.  d.  Jttd.  Mttnzen,  pp.  52,  58.      See 

Rabbinic  teachers  of  that   name  are  men-  especially  Madden,  *  Coins  of  the  Jews»*  pp. 

tioned.    Derenbaura  (Eiat.  de  la  Palest,  p.  95)  74-81,  where  all  the  varieties  of  inscriptiou 

regards  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  Jonathan,  are  given, 

but  his  reasoning  is  not  convincing.  ^  We  dismiss  the  fandfril  readings  and 

*  Aooording  to  Jer.  Sotah  iz.  18,  and  Sot  explanations  of  the  word  ")3f|  hj  Pt'Swkm 
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pmenoe  or  abeenoe  of  the  word  '  ChikherJ  or  even  of  mention  of  the  Jews,  might  APP, 
aflbrd  hints  as  to  the  relationship  of  a  Maccahee  chief  to  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  jy 
of  the  people.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  Chasidim,  viewed  as  the  -  _ 
National  party,  had  ceased,  and  that  the  leaders  were  now  divided  into  Pharisees 
and  Saddncees.  By  tradition  and  necessity  Hyrcanus  belonged  to  the  former,  by 
tendency  and,  probably,  inclination  to  the  latter.  His  interference  in  religious 
affairs  was  by  no  means  to  the  liking  of  the  Pharisees,  still  less  to  that  of  their 
extreme  sectaries,  the  Chasidim.  Tradition  ascribes  to  Hyrcanus  no  less  than  tiint 
innovations,  of  which  only  five  were  afterwards  continued  as  legal  ordinances. 
Fhni^  the  payment  of  tithes  (both  of  the  Levitical  and  the  so-called  '  poor*s  tithe  *) 
was  declared  no  longer  obligatory  on  a  teller ^  if  he  were  one  of  the  Am  ha-AreU,  or 
country  people,  but  on  the  buyer.'  Complaints  had  long  been  made  that  this 
heavy  impost  vras  not  paid  by  the  majority  of  the  common  people,,  and  it  was 
deemed  better  to  devolve  the  responsibility  on  the  buyer,  unless  the  seller  were  what 
was  called  *  neemany*  trusted ;  i.e.,  one  who  had  solemnly  bound  himself  to  pay 
tithes.  In  connection  with  this,  secondly y  the  declaration  ordered  in  Deut.  xxvi.  8-10 
was  abiogated  as  no  longer  applicable.  Thirdly^  all  work  that  caused  noise  was 
forbidden  during  the  days  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the  last  great  festive 
days  of  the  Passover  and  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Fourthly j  the  formula : 
'Awake,  why  sleepest  Thou,  O  Lord '  (Ps.  xliv.  23),  with  which,  since  the  Syrian 
perseciition,  the  morning  service  in  the  Temple  had  commenced,  was  abolished. 
F^My^  the  cruel  custom  of  wounding  the  sacrificial  animals  on  the  head  was  pro- 
hibited, and  rings  fastened  in  the  pavement  to  which  the  animals  were  attached 
(Jer.  Maas.  Sh.  v.  9 ;  Jer.  Sot.  ix.  11 ;  Tos.  Sot.  13 ;  Sotah  48  a).  The  four  or- 
dinances of  Hyrcanus  which  were  abolished  referred  to  the  introduction  in  official 
doeoments,  after  the  title  of  the  High- Priest,  of  the  expression  '  El  Elyon ' — the 
Most  High  God ;  to  the  attempt  to  declare  the  Sjrrian  and  Samaritan  towns  liable 
to  tithes  (implying  their  virtufd  incorporation)  while,  according  to  an  old  principle, 
this  obligation  only  applied  when  a  place  could  be  reached  from  Juda^an  without 
p^mfiT^g  over  heathen  soil ;  to  the  abrogation  by  Hyrcanus  of  a  former  enactment 
by  Joed  ben  Joezer,  which  discouraged  emigration  by  declaring  all  heathen  soil  de- 
filed, and  which  rendered  social  intercourse  with  Gentiles  impossible  by  declaring 
vessels  of  glass  capable  of  contracting  Levitical  defilement  (Jer.  Shabb.  1.  4; 
Shabb.  14  6) — and  which  was  re-enacted ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  easy  terms  on  which 
the  King  had  admitted  the  Idumseans  into  the  Jewish  community. 

From  all  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  relations  between  Hyrcanus 
and  the  Pharisees.  If  Hyrcanus  had  not  otherwise  known  of  the  growing  aversion 
<tf  the  Pharisees,  a  Sadducean  friend  and  councillor  kept  him  informed,  and  turned 
it  to  aooount  for  his  party.  The  story  of  the  public  breach  between  Hyrcanus  and 
the  Pharisees  is  told  by  Josephue  (Ant.  xiii.  10.  6,  6),  and  in  the  Talmud  (Eidd. 
06a)i  with  only  variations  of  names  and  details.  Whether  from  a  challenge  thrown 
out 'to  the  Pharisees  (according  to  the  Talmud),  or  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  strange 
leqneet  by  Hyrcanus,  to  point  out  any  part  of  his  conduct  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law  (so  Jo$ephus)y  one  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Pharisees,^  at  a  feast 

■ndjBbwW-  But  I  cannot  n^rec  with  Schilrtr  their  ecclesiastical  fteru*,    Comp.  also  Meg. 

In  applying  it  to  the  people  as  a  whole.   Kven  27  6. 

the  pMMge  which  he  quotes  (Ber.  iv.  7,  with  ^  Comp.  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life  in 

whi£the  eorrasponding  Gemara  should  be  the  Time  of  Christ,'  pp.  283,  284. 


w^psrcd),  pnnm  that  the  word  is  not  used         '  Jouphu*   calls    him    Eleazar,  but   tb« 
)BQMly  Ibf  tbe  pwple,  but  with  nforence  to      Talmud  (Kidd,  66  a)  Jehudah  ben  Gedidiin« 


s^  8 
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APF.      given  to  the  party,  called  upon  Hjrcanus  to  be  content  with  secular  power,  and  to 
]Y        resign  the  Pontificate,  on  the  ground  that  be  was  disqualified  for  it,  because  his 

-  .,  -.^  mother  had  been  a  captive  of  war.  Even  the  Talmud  admits  that  this  report  was 
calumnious,  while  it  ofiered  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  memory  of  a  really  noble, 
heroic  woman,  all  the  more  unwarrantable  that  the  Pontificate  had,  by  public 
decree,  been  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon,  the  father  of  Hyrcanus, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  charge  now  brought  had  been  other  than 
a  pretext  to  cover  the  hostility  of  the  Ohasidim.  The  rash  avowal  was  avenged  on 
the  whole  party.  In  the  opimon  of  Hyrcanus  they  all  proved  themselves  aocom* 
plioes,  when,  on  being  questioned,  they  declared  the  offender  only  guilty  of '  stripes 
and  bonds.'  Hyrcanus  now  joined  the  Sadducees,  and,  although  the  statement  of 
the  Talmud  about  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  Pharisees  is  incorrect,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  removed  from  power  and  exposed  to  persecution.  The 
Talmud  adds  this,  which,  although  chronologically  incorrect,  is  significant, 
'  Jochanan  the  High*Priest  served  in  the  Pontificate  eighty  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  them  he  became  a  Sadducee.*  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles  to 
the  Pharisaic  party,  which  revenged  itself  by  most  bitter  hatred — the  beginning, 
also,  of  the  decline  of  the  Maccabees. 

Hyrcanus  left  five  sons.  To  the  oldest  of  them,  Aristobulus  (in  Hebrew 
Jehudah),  he  bequeathed  the  Pontificate,  but  appointed  his  own  widow  to  succeed 
him  in  the  secular  government.  But  Aristobulus  cast  his  mother  into  prison,  where 
she  soon  afterwards  perished — as  the  story  went,  by  hunger.  The  only  one  of  his 
brothers  whom  he  had  left  at  large,  and  who,  indeed,  was  his  favourite,  soon  fell 
also  a  victim  to  his  jealous  suspicions.  Happily  his  reign  lasted  only  one  year 
(105-104  B.a).  He  is  described  as  openly  favouring  the  Grecian  party,  although, 
on  conquering  Itunea,  a  district  east  of  the  Liake  of  Galilee,*  he  obliged  its  inh»- 
Utants  to  submit  to  circumcision. 

On  the  death  of  Aristobulus  I.  his  widow,  Alexandra  Salome,  released  his 
brothers  from  prison,  and  apparently  married  the  eldest  of  them,  Alexander  Jannssus 
(or  in  Hebrew  Jonathan),  who  succeeded  both  to  the  Pontificate  and  the  secular 
government.  The  three  periods  of  his  reign  (104-78  B.C.)  seem  indicated  in  the 
varying  inscriptions  on  his  coins.^  The  first  period,  which  lasted  eight  or  ten  years, 
was  that  in  which  Jannai  was  engaged  in  those  wars  of  conquest,  which  added  the 
cities  on  the  maritime  coast  to  his  poaseesionB.'  During  that  time  Salome  seems  to 
have  managed  internal  affairs.  As  she  was  devoted  to  the  Pharisaic  party — ^indeed 
one  of  their  leaders,  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  is  said  to  have  been  her  brother  (Bex,  48  a) 
— this  was  the  time  of  their  ascendency.  Accordingly,  the  coins  of  that  period 
bear  the  inscription, '  Jonathan  the  High-Priest  and  the  C^ebher  of  the  Jews.'  But 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  found  the  arrogance  of  the  Pharisaic  party  Dl 
accordant  with  his  own  views  and  tastes.  The  king  now  joined  the  Sadducees,  and 
Simeon  ben  Shetach  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight  (Jer.  Ber.  vii.  2,  p.  11  6).  But 
others  of  his  party  met  a  worse  fate.    A  terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  in  the 


for  which  Hamburger  would  read  Nedidim, 
the  sect  of  *  the  solitanes/  which  he  regardfl  aa 
another  designation  for  the  extreme  Chaaidim. 
1  By  a  curioua  mistake,  SehQrer  locates 
Itursea  north  instead  of  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  speaks  of  '  Jewish  tradition  *  as 
drawing  such  a  dark  picture  of  Aristobulus. 
Dr.  8.  must  refer  to  JoMmhu*,  dnoe  Jewish 
trsditioii  nerer  names  Ansmhmas  (Nsotist 


Zeitg.  p.  118). 

'  For  the  coins  of  that  reign  comp.  Jfaddlra, 
u.  s.  pp.  83-90.  I  have,  however,  arranged 
them  somewhat  differently. 

'  Accordingly,  on  the  second  aeries  of  coins, 
whicii  date  from  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
breach  with  the  Pluiriaeea,  we  have  on  the 
reverse  the  device  of  an  anchor  with  twe 
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Vnnple  ttsalf.  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  Jannai,  officiating  as  ERgli-Priest,  set 
tlie  Pharisaic  custom  at  open  defiance  by  pouring  the  water  out  of  the  sacred 
Tesael  on  the  ground  instead  of  upon  the  alter.  Such  a  high-handed  breach  of 
what  was  regarded  as  most  sacred,  excited  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  frenzj.  They  pelted  him  with  the  festive  Ethrogs  (citrons)i  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands,  and  loudly  reproached  him  with  his  descent  from  '  a 
captive.'  The  king  called  in  his  foreign  mercenarieB,  and  no  fewer  than  6,000  of 
the  people  fell  under  their  swords.  This  was  an  injury  which  could  neither  be 
infgiTen  nor  atoned  for  by  conquests.  One  insurrection  followed  after  the  other, 
and  60/X)0  of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  thef>e  contests.  Weary  of  the 
strife,  Jannai  asked  the  Pharisaic  party  to  name  their  conditions  of  peace,  to  which 
thej  caustically  replied, '  Thy  death '  (Joe,  Ant.  xiii.  18.  6).  Indeed,  such  was  the 
emlitterment  that  they  actually  called  in,  and  joined  the  Syrians  against  him.  But 
the  snoeeas  of  the  fbreigner  produced  a  popular  revulsion  in  his  favour,  of  which 
Jannai  profited  to  take  terrible  vengeance  on  his  opponents.  No  fewer  than  800 
of  them  were  nailed  to  the  cross,  their  sufierings  being  intensified  by  seeing  their 
wives  and  children  butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  the  degenerate  Pontiff  lay 
feasting  with  abandoned  women.  A  general  flight  of  the  Pharisees  ensued.  This 
closes  the  second  period  of  his  reign,  marked  on  the  coin  by  the  significant  absence 
of  the  words  *  Chebher  of  the  Jews,'  the  words  being  on  one  side  in  Hebrew, 
'  Jonathan  the  king,'  and  on  the  other  in  Greek, '  Alexander  the  king.' 

The  third  period  is  marked  hj  coins  which  bear  the  inscription  '  Jehonathan 
the  High-Priest  and  the  Jews.'  It  was  a  period  of  outward  military  success,  and 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Pharisees,  or  at  least  of  their  recall — notably  of  Simeon 
beo  Shetadi,  and  then  of  his  friends — ^probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen 
(Ber.  48  o;  Jer.  Ber.  vii.  2).  Jannai  died  in  his  fiftieth  year,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-eeven  years,  bequeathing  the  government  to  his  wife  Salome.  On  his  death- 
bed he  is  said  to  have  advised  her  to  promote  the  Pharisees,  or  rather  such  of  them 
as  made  not  their  religiousness  a  mere  pretext  for  intrigue :  '  Be  not  afraid  of  the 
Pharisees,  nor  of  those  who  are  not  Pharisees,  but  beware  of  the  painted  ones, 
whose  deeds  are  like  those  of  Zimri,  and  who  seek  the  reward  of  Phinehas  '  (Sot. 
S3  b).  Bat  of  chief  interest  to  us  is,  that  this  period  of  the  recall  of  the  Pharisees 
marks  a  great  internal  change,  indicated  even  in  the  coins.  For  the  first  time  we 
now  meet  the  designation  '  Sanhedrin*  The  Chebher,  or  eldership,  had  ceased  as  a 
ruling  power,  and  become  transformed  into  a  Sanhedrin,  or  ecclesiastical  authority, 
althongh  the  latter  endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  arrogate  to  its^ 
dvil  jurisdiction,  at  least  in  ecclesiastical  matters.^ 

llie  nine  years  of  Queen  Alexandra's  (in  Hebrew  Salome)  reign  were  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Pharisees,  when  heaven  itself  smiled  on  a  land  that  vras  wholly 
sobjeet  to  their  religious  sway.  In  the  extravagant  language  of  the  Talmud  (Taan. 
28  Qf  second  line  from  top) :  '  In  the  days  of  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  the  rains  came 
down  in  the  nights  of  fourth  days,^  and  on  those  of  the  Sabbaths,  so  that  the  grains 
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*  Jewish  tradition,  of  &>ar8e,  vindicates  a 
maeh  earUsr  origin  for  the  Sanhcdrin,  and 
SMnmw  its  ezisteQce  not  only  in  the  time  of 
lloni^  David,  and  Solomon,  but  even  in  that 
ol  Ifordecai !  (Comp.  Buxtorf^  Lex.  Chald. 
Tshrad.  ooL  1614.) 

'  In  qaotinff  this  passage,  Derenbourg  (n.  s. 
D.  Ill)  and  Sckurer  leave  oat  these  words. 
IThijy  are  omitted  in   the    corresponding 


account  of  this  storv  in  Vaj-y.  R.  85,  ed. 
Warth,  p.  54  a ;  in  Siphrtf,  ed.  Friedmannj  p. 
80a ;  also  in  Siphra,  ed.  Weiti^p,  110 d^  where 
the  whole  connection  is  very  mach  as  in 
Vayy.  U.^  Yet  the  words  are,  in  one  sense, 
rocst  Kipiificant,  since  these  fertilising  rains, 
descending  on  these  two  nights  when  it  was 
specially  forbidden  to  fro  oat,  sinoe  on  then 
innumerable  demons  turanted  the  air  (Fsa 
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of  corn  became  like  kidneys,  those  of  barley  like  the  stones  of  olives,  and  lentila 
like  gold  dinars,  and  they  preserved  a  specimen  (dofftna)  of  them  for  future  genera- 
tions to  show  them  what  disastrous  results  may  follow  upon  sin.'  That  period  of 
miraculous  blessing  was  compared  to  the  equally  miraculous  dispensation  of  heaven 
during  the  time  that  the  Temple  of  Herod  was  building,  when  rain  only  fell  at 
night,  while  the  morning  wind  and  heat  dried  all,  so  that  the  builders  could 
continue  their  work  without  delay. ^  Queen  Salome  had  appointed  her  eldest  son, 
Hyrcanus  II.,  a  weak  prince,  to  the  Pontificate.  But,  as  Joaepkui  puts  it 
(Ant  xiii.  16.  2),  although  Salome  had  the  title,  the  Pharisees  held  the  real  rule  of 
the  country,  and  they  administered  it  with  the  harshness,  insolence,  and  recklessness 
of  a  fanatical  religious  party  which  suddenly  obtains  unlimited  power.  The  lead 
was,  of  course,  taken  by  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  whom  even  the  Talmud  characterises 
as  having  '  hot  hands  *  ( Jer.  Sanh.  vi.  5,*  p.  28  6).  First,  all  who  were  suspected  of 
Sadduoean  leanings  were  removed  by  intrigue  or  violence  from  the  Sanhedrin.  Next, 
previous  ordinances  differing  from  Pharisaical  views  were  abrogated,  and  others 
breathing  their  spirit  substituted.  So  sweeping  and  thorough  was  the  change 
wrought,  that  the  Sadducees  never  recovered  the  blow,  and  whatever  they  might 
teach,  yet  those  in  office  were  obliged  in  all  time  coming  to  conform  to  Pharisaic 
practice  (Jos,  Ant.  xviii.  1.4;  Tos.  Yoma  i.  8). 

But  the  Pharisaic  party  were  not  content  with  dogmatical  victories,  even  though 
they  celebrated  each  of  them  by  the  insertion  in  the  Calendar  of  a  commemorative 
feast-day.  Partly  '  to  discourage  the  Sadducees,*  partly  from  the  supposed  '  necee- 
sities  of  the  time,  and  to  teach  others  *  (to  make  an  example ;  Siphr^  on  Deut.), 
they  carried  their  principles  even  beyond  their  utmost  inferences,  and  were  guilty 
of  such  injustice  and  cruelty,  that,  according  to  tradition,  Simeon  even  oon- 
denmed  his  own  innocent  son  to  death,  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pharisaic  party  knew  how  to  flatter  the  queen,  by  intro- 
ducing a  series  of  ordinances  which  protected  the  rights  of  married  women  and 
rendered  divorce  more  difficult.^  The  only  ordinance  of  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  which 
deserves  permanent  record,  is  that  which  enjoined  regular  school  attendance  by  all 
children,  although  it  may  have  been  primarily  intended  to  place  the  education  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees.  The  general  discontent  caused  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  must  have  rallied  most  of  the  higher  classes  to  the  party 
of  the  Sadducees.  It  led  at  last  to  remonstrance  with  the  queen,  and  was  probably 
the  tiret  occasion  of  that  revolt  of  Aristobulus,  the  younger  son  of  Salome,  which 
darkened  the  last  days  of  her  reign. 

Salome  died  (in  the  beginning  of  60  b.o.)  before  the  measures  proposed  agidnst 
Aristobulus  could  be  carried  out.  Although  H3rrcanus  II.  now  united  the  royal 
office  with  the  Pontificate,  his  claims  were  disputed  by  his  brother  Aristobulus  II., 


1 12  6,  line  10  from  the  bottom),  indicated  an 
exceptional  blessing.  The  reason  why  these 
two  Dights  are  singled  out  as  dangerous  is, 
th;it  Chanina  b.  Dosn,  of  whom  Rabbinic 
tradition  has  so  many  miracles  to  relate, 
conceded  them  to  the  hurtful  sway  of 
Agiath  bath  Machlath  and  her  18  myriads  of 
Angels.  See  App.  xiii.  In  view  of  this, 
fA.lJertnbourg^t  explanatory  note  would  seem 
to  require  to  be  mrtdified.  Bat,  in  general, 
rain  even  on  the  night  before  the  8:ibba(h 
was  regarded  as  a  curse  (Vayy.  R.  35),  and 
it  baa  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  the 
ni^3^  in  the  Aiidrash  mut<t  be  taken  in  the 


sense  in  which  that  word  is  explained  in 
Taan.  C  a,  viz.  as  the  ordinary  time  of  rain. 
Why  the  night  before  Wednesday  and  Friday 
night  are  represented  as  left  in  the  power  of 
hurtful  dcmon.^  might  open  an  interesting 
field  for  speculation. 

^  This  notice  is  followed  by  the  somewhat 
blasphemous  story  of  the  achievements  of 
Choni (On'os)  hammtaggd^  to  which  referenoe 
will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

'  Chammumoth. 

'  Comp.  also  Sanh.  46  a. 

^  CkMnp.  JJerenbourff,  pp.  108,  109. 
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wlio  oonqiiBred,  and  obliged  his  brother  to  abdicate  in  his  favour  his  twofold  dignity.       apP. 
To  cemtnt  their  reconciliation,  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus  married  Alexan-         jy 

dra  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus.    They  little  thought  how  ill-fated  that  union  would    « ' 

prove.  For  already  another  power  was  intriguing  to  interpose  in  Jewish  aifairsy 
with  which  it  was  henceforth  to  be  identified.  Alexander  Jannai  had  appointed 
ooe  Antipaa,  or  Antipater— of  whose  origin  the  most  divergent  accounts  are  given  ^ 
— ^to  the  governorship  of  Idumaea.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
The  disaeDsion  between  the  two  Asmonnans  seemed  to  offer  the  opportunity  for 
realising  his  ambitious  schemes.  Of  course,  he  took  the  part  of  the  weak  Hyrcanus 
as  against  the  warlike  Aristobulus,  and  persuaded  the  former  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  his  life.  Ultimately  he  prevailed  on  him  to  fly  to  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia,  who, 
in  consideration  of  liberal  promises,  undertook  to  reinstate  Hyrcanus  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  Arab  army  proved  successful,  and  was  joined  by  a  large  proportion,  of 
the  troops  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  now  shut  up  within  the  fortified  Temple-build- 
ings. To  add  to  the  horrors  of  war,  a  long  famine  desolated  the  land.  It  was 
during  its  prevalence  that  Onias,  reputed  for  his  omnipotence  in  prayer,  achieved 
what  procured  for  him  the  designation  '  hammeaggel ' — the  '  circle  drawer.' ' 
When  his  prayer  for  rain  remuned  unanswered,  he  drew  a  circle  around  him,  de- 
daring  his  determination  not  to  leave  it  till  the  Almighty  had  granted  rain,  and 
that  not  in  drops,  nor  yet  in  desolating  floods  (which  successively  happened),  but 
In  coinooB,  refreshing  showers.  It  could  serve  no  good  purpose  to  reproduce  the 
realistic  manner  in  which  this  supposed  power  of  the  Rabbi  with  God  is  described 
(Taan.  23  a).  But  it  were  diflicult  to  say  whether  this  is  more  repugnant  to  feelings 
of  reverence,  or  the  reported  reproof  of  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  who  forbore  to 
prononnee  the  ban  upon  him  because  he  was  like  a  spoilt  child  who  might  ask 
anything  of  his  father,  and  would  obtain  it.  But  this  supposed  power  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  Onias  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Hyrcanus  and  Aretas.' 
Refusing  to  intercede  either  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  rival  brothers,  he  was 
stoned  to  death  (Ant.  xiv.  2.  1). 

But  already  another  power  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  Pompey  was  on  his 
victorious  march  through  Asia  when  both  parties  appealed  to  him  for  help.  Scaurus, 
whom  Pompey  detached  to  Syria,  was,  indeed,  bought  by  Aristobulus,  and  Aretas 
was  ordered  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But  Pompey  quickly  discovered 
that  Hyrcanus  might,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  cunning  Idumsean,  Antipater,  prove 
an  instrument  more  likely  to  serve  his  ulterior  purposes  than  Aristobulus.  Three 
deputations  appeared  before  Pompey  at  Damascus — those  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
one  independent  of  both,  which  craved  the  abolition  of  the  Asmonsean  rule  and  the 
restoration  of  the  former  mode  of  government,  as  we  understand  it,  by  the '  Chebher ' 
or  Eldership  under  the  presidency  of  the  Iligh-PriesU  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  soch  a  demand  would  find  no  response.  The  consideration  of  the  rival  claims 
of  the  Asmonfeans  Pompey  postponed.  The  conduct  of  Aristobulus  not  only  con- 
€rmed  the  un&vourable  impression  which  the  insolent  bearing  of  his  deputies  had 
made  on  Pompey,  but  sealed  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  Jewish  people.    Pompey 

1  Aeootding  to  tome  (Ant  ziv.  1.  8),  he      it,  whether  or  not  he  would  comply  with  the 
of  oolde  Jewish,  according  to  others,  of      demand  of  the  Romans. 


heathen  and  slave  descent.    The  truth  lies  '  Both  Jotepkut  and  the  Talmud  (Sotah 

piobablv  between  these  extremes.  49  b')  give  an  account,  though  in  different 

'  It  almost  seems  as  if  this  repoji^ant  atorv  version,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  besieged 

a  sort  of  Jewish  imitation  of  the  circle  sought  a  supply  of  sacrifioes  ^m  the  be- 


wfaidi  PoplliuB  Lnnas  drew  around  Antiochus      siegers. 
Epiphany  bidding  him  decide,  ere  be  left 
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j^p.       laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.    The  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  surrendered  the  City,  but 

IV         those  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  Temple.    At  last  the  sacred  precincts  were 

•      *   taken  by  storm  amidst  fearful  carnage.    The  priests,  who  were  engaged  in  their 

sacred  functions,^  and  who  continued  them  during  this  terrible  ctcene,  were  cut 

down  at  the  altar.    No  fewer  than  12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished. 

With  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (63  b.o.)  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees as  a  reigning  family,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  real  independence  of  Palestine, 
came  to  an  end.  So  truly  did  Jewish  tradition  realise  this,  that  it  has  left  us  not 
a  single  notice  either  of  this  capture  of  Jerusalem  or  of  all  the  subsequent  sad  events 
to  the  time  of  Herod.  It  is  as  if  their  silence  meant  that  for  them  Jud»a,  in  its 
then  state,  had  no  further  lustory.  Still,  the  Roman  conqueror  had  as  yet  dealt 
gently  with  his  prostrate  victim.  Pompey  had,  indeed,  penetrated  into  the  Most 
Holy  Place  in  contemptuous  outrage  of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  Israel ;  but  he 
left  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  untouched,  and  even  made  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  services.  Those  who  had  caused  the  resistance  of  Jerusalem  were 
executed,  and  the  country  made  tributary  to  Rome.  But  Judaea  not  only  became 
subject  to  the  Roman  Governor  of  Syria,  ita  boimdaries  were  also  nari'owed.  All 
the  Grecian  cities  had  their  independence  restored ;  Samaria  was  freed  from  Jewish 
fupremacy;  and  the  districta  comprised  within  the  so-called  Decapolis  (or  'ten 
cities ')  again  obtained  self-government.  It  was  a  sadly  curtailed  land  over  which 
Hyrcanus  II.,  as  High-Priest,  was  left  Governor,  withowt  being  allowed  to  wear  the 
diadem  (Ant  xx.  10).  Aristobulus  II.  had  to  adorn  as  captive  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Rome.^ 

The  civil  rule  of  Hyrcanus  as  Ethnarch  must  from  the  first  have  been  very 
limited.  It  was  still  more  contracted  when,  during  the  Proconsulate  of  Gabinius 
(57-55  B.C.),'  Alexander,  a  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity, 
tried  to  possesskhimself  of  the  government  of  Judasa  (Ant.  xiv.  5.  2-4).  The  office 
of  Hyrcanus  was  now  limited  to  the  Temple,  and  the  Jewish  territory,  divided  into 
five  districts,  was  apportioned  among  five  principal  cities,  ruled  by  a  council  of  local 
notables  (apurroi).  Thus,  for  a  short  time,  monarchical  gave  place  to  aristocratic 
government  in  Palestine.  The  renewed  attempts  of  Aristobulus  or  of  his  family 
to  recover  power  only  led  to  fresh  troubles,  which  were  sadly  diversified  by  the 
rapacity  and  severity  of  the  Romans.  The  Triumvir  Orassus,  who  succeeded 
Gabinius  (55-53  B.C.),  plundered  the  Temple  not  only  of  its  treasures  but  of  ita 
precious  vessels.  A  new  but  not  much  happier  era  began  with  Julius  Caesar.  If 
Aristobulus  and  his  son  Alexander  had  not  fallen  victims  to  the  party  of  Pompey, 
the  prospects  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  might  now  have  been  very  unpromising. 
But  their  death  and  that  of  Pompey  (whom  they  had  supported)  changed  the  aspect 

^  of  matters.    Antipater  not  only  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victor  of  Pharsalus,  but 

made  himself  eminently  useful  to  Ceesar.  In  reward,  Hyrcanus  was  confirmed  as 
Pontiff  and  Ethnarch  of  Jud^a,  while  Antipater  was  made  a  Roman  citizen  and 
nominated  Epkrophos,  or  (Roman)  administrator  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the 
real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Idumsean,  who  continued  to  hold  it,  despite 
the  attempts  of  Antigonus,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus.  And  from  hence- 
forth Caesar  made  it  part  of  his  policy  to  favour  the  Jews  (oomp.  the  decrees  in  their 
favour.  Ant.  xiv.  10). 

^  According  to  JoMpkM$y  it  was  on  the  Day  sold  as  slaves  became  the  nnclens  of  the  Jewish 

of  Atonement ;    according  to  Dio   Castiui,  community  in  the  imperial  dty. 

apparently  on  a  Sabbath.   Comp.  the  remarks  >  Gomp.  the  masteny  sorvey  of  the  state  of 

of  Derenhnttrg  on  these  conflictinT  Fl.tcir.onU  matters  in  Syria  and  Judfta  in  Marqnardi, 

(tt.  8j>.  il7/note).  Handb.  d,  tSom.  Altertb.,  voL  iv.  pp.  ^7« 

*  The  captives  tben  brought  to  Rome  and  260. 
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Masntixne  Antipater  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  amhitioua  plans,  appointed  his  ^^^* 
•on  Fhasael  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod  Governor  of  Galilee.  The  latter,  IV 
although  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  soon  displayed  the  vigour  and  sternness  ^- — 
which  characterised  his  after-career.  He  quelled  what  prohahly  was  a  '  nation- 
alist* rising  in  Galilee,  in  the  hlood  of  Ezekias,  its  leader,  and  of  his  chief 
associates.  This  indeed  secured  him  the  &vour  of  Sextus  Caesar,  the  Governor  of 
Syria,  a  relative  of  the  great  Imperator,  But  in  Jerusalem,  and  among  the  extreme 
Pharisaic  party,  it  excited  the  utmost  indignation.  They  foresaw  the  advent 
of  a  foe  most  dangerous  to  their  interests  and  liberty,  and  vainly  sought  to  rid 
themselves  of  him.  It  was  argued  that  the  government  of  the  countiy  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  High-Priest,  and  that  Herod,  as  Governor  of  Galilee,  appointed  by  a 
foreign  administrator,  had  no  right  to  pronounce  capital  punishment  without  a 
sentence  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Hyrcanus  yielded  to  the  clamour ;  but  Herod  appeared 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  arrayed  in  purple,  surrounded  by  a 
body-guard,  and  supported  by  the  express  command  of  Sextus  Ccesar  to  acquit 
him.  The  story  which  is  related  (though  in  ditlerent  version,  and  with  different 
names),  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  19  a),  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  9.  3-^),  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  what  passed  in  the  Sanhedrin.  The  appearance  of  Herod  had 
so  terrified  that  learned  body  that  none  ventured  to  speak,  till  their  president, 
Shemajah  (Sameas),  by  his  bold  speech,  rallied  their  courage.  Most  truly  did  he 
foretell  the  fate  which  overtook  tiiem  ten  years  later,  when  Herod  ruled  in  the 
Holy  C5ty.  But  Hyrcanus  adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  persuaded 
Herod  to  withdraw  from  Jerusalem.  His  was,  however,  only  a  temporary  humilia- 
tion. Sextus  Csesar  named  Herod  Governor  of  Coble-Syria,  and  he  soon  appeared 
with  an  army  before  Jerusalem,  to  take  vengeance  on  Hyrcanus  and  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  entreaties  of  his  father  and  brother  induced  him^  indeed,  to  desist  for  the  time, 
but  ten  years  later,  alike  Hyrcanus  and  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  fell  victims 
to  his  revenge. 

Another  turn  of  affairs  seemed  imminent  when  Caesar  fell  under  the  daggers  of 
the  conspirators  (15  March,  44),  and  Cassius  occupied  Syria.  But  Antipater  and 
Herod  proved  as  willing  and  able  to  serve  him  as  formerly  Caeear.  Antipater,  in- 
deed, perished  through  a  court-  or  perhaps  a  '  Nationalist '  plot,  but  his  murderers 
soon  experienced  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  Herod  had  hired  for 
the  pnrpose.  And  still  the  star  of  Herod  seemed  in  the  ascendant.  Not  only  did 
he  repel  attempted  inroads  by  Antigonus,  but  when  Autonius  and  Octavianus  (iu  42 
B.C.)  took  the  place  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  ho  succeeded  once  more  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  former,  on  whom  the  government  of  Asia  devolved.  The  accusa- 
tions made  by  Jewish  deputations  had  no  influence  on  Antony.  Indeed,  he  went 
beyond  his  predecessors  in  appointing  Phasael  and  Herod  tetrarchs  of  Judaea. 
Thus  the  civil  power  was  now  nominally  as  well  as  really  in  their  hands.  But 
the  restless  Antigonus  was  determined  not  to  forego  his  claim.  When  the  power 
of  Antony  was  fast  waning,  in  consequence  of  his  reckless  indulgences,  Antigonus 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  incursion  of  the  Parthians  into  Asia  Minor  to  attain 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  In  Jerusalem  the  adherents  of  the  two  parties 
were  engaged  in  daily  conflicts,  when  a  Parthian  division  appeared.  By  treachery 
FhasMl  and  Hyrcanus  were  lured  into  the  Parthian  camp,  and  finally  handed  over 
to  Antigonns.  Herod,  warned  in  time,  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  with  his 
&inilj  and  armed  adherente.  Of  his  other  opponents  Antigonus  made  sure.  To 
nnfit  Hyrcanus  for  the  Pontificate  his  ears  were  cut  off,  while  Phasael  destroyed 
in  his  prison.    Antigouns  was  now  undisputed  High-Prififlt  and  king.    Hia 
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APP.       hnei  reign  of  three  yean  (40-87  B.C.)  is  marked  bj  coinA  which  bear  in  Hebrew 
lY         the  device :  Matthatjah  the  High-Priest,  and  in  Greek :  King  Antigonus. 

. — ,— — '  The  only  hope  of  Herod  lay  in  Roman  help.  He  found  Antony  in  Rome. 
What  difficulties  there  were,  were  removed  by  gold,  and  when  Octavian  gave  his 
consent,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  declared  Antigonus  the  enemy  of  Rome,  and  at  the 
same  time  appointed  Herod  King  of  Jud»a  (40  B.C.).  Early  in  the  year  39  B.C. 
Herod  was  in  Palestine  to  conquer  his  new  kingdom  by  help  of  the  Romans.  But 
their  aid  was  at  first  tardy  and  reluctant,  and  it  was  88,  or  more  probably  37, 
before  Herod  could  gain  possession  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Before  that  he  had  wedded 
the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Mariamme,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  five  years  before.  His 
conquered  capital  was  desolate  indeed,  and  its  people  impoverished  by  exactioua 
But  Herod  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  amlntion.  All  opposition  was  put  down, 
all  rivalry  rendered  impossible.  Antigonus  was  beheaded,  as  Herod  had  wished ; 
the  fiBeble  and  aged  Hyrcanus  was  permanently  disqualified  for  the  Pontificate ; 
and  any  youthful  descendants  of  the  Maccabees  left  were  absolutely  in  the 
conqueror's  power.  The  long  struggle  for  power  had  ended,  and  the  Asmoniean 
family  was  virtually  destroyed.    Their  sway  had  lasted  about  1 30  years. 

Looking  back  on  the  rapid  rise  and  decline  of  the  Maccabees,  on  their  speedy 
degeneration,  on  the  deeds  of  cruelty  with  which  their  history  so  soon  became 
stained,  on  the  selfishness  and  reckless  ambition  which  characterised  them,  and 
especially  on  the  profoundly  anti*nationalist  and  anti-Pharisaic,  we  had  almost  said 
anti-Jewish,  tendency  which  marked  their  sway,  we  can  understand  the  bitter 
hatred  with  which  Jewish  tradition  has  followed  their  memory.  The  mention  of 
them  is  of  the  scantiest.  No  universal  acclamation  glorifies  even  the  deeds  of  Judas 
the  Maccabee ;  no  Talmudic  tractate  is  devoted  to  that '  feast  of  the  dedication  * 
which  celebrated  the  purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  restoration  of  Jewish  worship. 
In  fact  such  was  the  feeling,  that  the  priestly  course  of  Joiarib— to  which  the 
Asmonssans  belonged — is  said  to  have  been  on  service  when  the  first  and  the  second 
Temple  were  destroyed,  because '  guilt  was  to  be  punished  on  the  guilty.'  More 
than  that, '  R.  Levi  saith :  Vehoyaribh  [''  Jehovah  will  contend  "],  the  man  [the  name 
of  the  man  or  family] ;  Meron  ["  rebellion,"  evidently  a  play  upon  Modin,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Maccabees],  the  town ;  Mesarhey  [''  the  rebels,"  evidently  a  play 
upon  Makkabey] — (tnasar  heithd)  He  hath  given  up  the  Temple  to  the  enemies.' 
Rabbi  Berachjidi  saith :  '  Yah  heribh  [Jehoiarib],  Gk>d  contended  with  His  children, 
because  they  revolted  and  rebelled  against  Him '  (Jer.  Taan.  iv.  8,  p.  68  d,  line  85 
from  bottom).^  Indeed,  the  opprobrious  designation  of  rebellion,  and  Sarbaney 
Ely  rebels  against  God,  became  in  course  of  time  so  identified  with  the  Maccabees, 
that  it  was  used  when  its  meaning  was  no  longer  understood.  Thus  Origen  {Euseb, 
Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  25)  speaks  of  the  (Apocryphal)  books  of  the  Maccabees  as  '  inscribed 
Sarbeth  Sarbane  El '  (  =>  ^M  ^321D  HIID),  the  disobedience,  or  rebellion  (resistance) 
of  the  disobedient,  or  rebels,  against  GM.'  So  thoroughly  had  these  terms  become 
identified  in  popular  parlance,  that  even  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  a  Herod  could 
not  procure  a  milder  judgment  on  the  sway  of  the  Asmonseans. 


1  Comp.  OageTf  Unchrift,  p.  204 ;  Deren- 
bourg^  p.  119,  note. 

'  Comp.  OeigeVf  u.  8.  p.  306,  Note.  JJoai- 
burger,  u.  8.  p.  867.  Various  strange  and 
moet  unsatisfactory  expUnations  have  been 
proposed  of  these  myBterioos  words,  which 
yet,  on  conakleration,  seem  so  easy  of  nnder- 
ftanding.    Comp.  the  curious  explanations 


of  Grimmj  Ewald,  and  others,  in  GrimwCt 
Exeget  Handb.  an  d.  Apokrypben,  8te  Lief, 
p.  xviL  Dembourg  (Hut.  de  la  Palest,  pp. 
450-452)  regards  vnp^  as  a  corruption  fbr 
aa^«p^^,  and  would  render  the  whole  by 
<  Book  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Chief  (iKf)  of  tbt 
people  of  God.'  ^ 
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RABBINIC  THEOLOGY  AND  LITERATURE. 


(VoL  L  Book  I.  ch.  viU.) 

1.  7%t  TVodSufMNUi/  Law.— The  brief  account  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  100,  of  the  cbarao- 
ter  and  anthontj  claimed  for  the  traditional  law  may  here  be  supplemented  by  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  Halakhoth  in  the  order  of  their  supposed  intro- 
duction or  promulgation. 

In  the  Jint  class,  or  '  Halakhoth  of  Moses  from  Sinai/  tradition  enumerates 
ffiy^vB^  which  may  be  thus  designated :  religio-agrariany  four ;  ^  ritudf  includ- 
ing questions  about '  clean  and  unclean/  twenty-three ; '  concerning  ioom#n  and 
inteiooane  between  the  sexes,  three ;  ^  concerning  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the 
copying,  fartwiing,  &c.,  of  the  Law  and  the  phylacteries,  eighteen;*  ere^teof, 
four ;  *  pursfir  wperstHiouB,  one ;  ^  not  otherwise  included,  two.^  Eighteen  ordinances 
ue  ascribed  to  Joshua,  of  which  only  one  is  ritual,  the  other  seventeen  being  agrarian 
and  police  regulations.*  The  other  traditions  can  only  be  briefly  noted.  Boas,  or 
else  *  the  tribunal  of  Samuel,'  fixed,  that  Deut  xxiii.  3  did  not  apply  to  alliances 
with  Ammonite  and  Moabite  women.  Two  ordinances  are  ascribed  to  David,  two 
to  Solomon,  one  to  Jehoshaphat,  and  one  to  Jehoiada.  The  period  of  Isaiah  and 
of  Heiekiah  is  described  as  of  immense  Rabbinic  activity.    To  the  prophets  at 


APP. 
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*  The  nnmben  given  by  Maimonidu,  in 
Us  Piefaes  to  the  If  ishnah,  and  their  arrange- 
ment, are  somewhat  different,  bat  I  prefer  the 
more  eritlcal  (sometimee  even  hypercritical) 
SDOiiMimtlao  of  Herzfdd,  TbeV  are  also 
SDmncimted  in  Pnmt's  Nachlath  Shimoni, 
Part  L  pi>.  47-49  6. 

'FtehiL6;  Tad.iv.8;  Toe.  Peah  iii.2; 
Orlab  iii. ». 

•  Smb.  4a ;  Kidd.  72  h\  Ker.  6  6  ;  Ah.  a. 
R.N.19,S5;ToB.  Chall.  i.  6;  Shabb  70  n; 
Itokh.  16a:  Nas.  28  h\  Chull.  27  a,  28  a; 
42  a,  43  a  I  Meed  Q.  A  &.  Of  these,  the  ino^t 
interesting  to  the  Christian  reader  are  nboub 
the  It  ingredients  of  the  sacred  inceu^i;  ( Kor. 

6  h)  i  aboat  the  26  kinds  of  work  prohiidted 
CO  the  Sabbath  (Shabb.  70  a) ;  that  the  father, 
bat  nni  the  mother,  might  dedicate  a  child 
onder  age  to  the  Nazinte  ^Naz.  28  6) ;  the 

7  mles  as  to  slanghtering  animals :  to  cut  the 
nock ;  to  eot  through  the  trachea,  and,  in  the 
care  of  ftmr-lboted  animals,  also  through  the 
gallet  s  not  to  paiiBe  while  slaughtering  ;  to 
nee  a  knife  perfectly  firee  of  all  notches,  and 
qnite  sharp ;  not  to  strike  with  the  knife ; 
not  to  eat  too  near  the  head;  and  not  to 
stick  the  knife  into  the  throat ;  certain 
datarminatfcina  about  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles^ 


such  as  about  the  pouring  out  of  the  water,  &c. 

«  Ab.  Z.  86  6 ;  Niddah  45  a,  72  6. 

•  Jer.  Meg.  i.  9 ;  Shabb.  28  h ;  Men.  82  a ;  86  a. 

«  Ned.  87  b.  These  four  Halakhoth  are :  as 
to  the  authoritative  pronunciation  of  certain 
words  in  the  Bible  ;  as  to  the  lttm.r  Sopkerm, 
or  syntactic  and  s^'listic  emendation  in  the 
following  five  passages  :  Gen.  zviiL  6,  zxiv. 
65  ;  Numb.  xxzi.  2  ;  Ps.  IzviiL  22  (A.Y.  211 
zxxvi.  7  (A.Y.  6)  ;  about  the  Qeri  veto 
Kethibhf  words  read  but  not  written  in  the  tezt ; 
and  the  Kethibh  velo  Qeri,  words  written  hot 
mot  read  in  the  tezt. 

7  Pes.  110  6.  Not  to  eat  two  pieces  (even 
numbers)  of  an  egg,  a  nut,  or  cucumber,  &c. 

«  Kduv.  vui.  7  ;  Tanch.  60  a.  The  fim  of 
these  lialakhotk  speaks  of  the  activitv  of 
Elijah  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  (Mai.  iii.  28,  24,  A.Y.  iv.  6,  6),  as 
directed  to  restore  those  of  pure  Israelitish 
descent  who  had  been  improperly  extruded, 
and  to  extrude  those  who  had  been  improperij 
admitted. 

9  BMba  K.  81  a ;  Toe.  Baba  M.  11 ;  Jer. 
Baba  K.  iii.  2.  Among  the  police  reenlationa 
is  this  curious  one,  that  all  were  aCfowed  to 
fish  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  hot  not  to  laj 
down  netii  to  aa  not  to  impede  the  navigatkiw 
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APP.       Jerusalem  three  ritual  ordinanoee  are  ascribed.    Daniel  is  represented  as  having 
y  prohibited  the  bread,  wine,  and  oil  of  the  heathen  (Dan.  i.  6).    Two  ritual  deter- 

— r-^    minations  are  ascribed  to  the  prophets  of  the  Exile. 

After  the  return  from  Babylon  traditionalism  rapidly  expanded,  and  its  peculiar 
character  more  and  more  clearly  developed.  No  fewer  than  twelve  traditions  are 
traced  back  to  the  three  prophets  who  flourished  at  that  period,  while  four  other 
importnnt  legal  determinations  are  attributed  to  the  prophet  Ilaggai  individually. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  Esra  occupied  a  high  place  in  tradition.  Fifteen 
ordinances  are  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  some  are  ritual.  Three  of  his  supposed 
ordinances  have  a  general  interest.  They  enjoin  the  general  education  of  children, 
and  the  exclusion  of  Samaritims  from  admission  into  the  Synagogue  and  from  social 
intercourse.  If  only  one  legal  determination  is  assigned  to  Nehemiah, '  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue '  are  credited  with  fifteen,  of  which  six  bear  on  important 
critical  and  exegetical  points  connected  with  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  the  others 
chiefly  on  questions  connected  with  ritual  and  worship.  Among  the  '  pairs '  (Zt^ 
oth)  which  succeeded  the  '  Qreat  Synagogue/  three  *  alleviating '  ordinances  (of  a 
very  punctilious  character)  are  ascribed  to  Joa6  the  son  of  Joezer,^  and  two,  intended 
to  render  all  contact  with  heathens  impossible,  to  him  and  his  colleague.  Under 
the  Maccabees  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  introduced.  To  Joshua 
the  son  of  Perachya,  one  punctilious  legal  determination  is  ascribed.  Of  the  decrees 
of  the  Maccabean  High-Priest  Jochanan  we  have  already  spoken  in  another  place ; 
aimUarly,  of  those  of  Simon  the  son  of  Shetach  and  of  his  learned  colleague.  Four 
legal  determinations  of  their  successors  Shemayah  and  Abhtalion  are  mentioned. 
Next  in  order  comes  the  prohibition  of  Qreek  during  the  war  between  the  Macca- 
bean brothers  Hyrcanua  and  Aristobulus.  This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai,  that  is,  to  the  period  of  Jesus,  to  which  further  reference  will  have  to  be 
made  in  another  place. 

2.  The  Canon  of  Scripture. — IWerence  has  been  made  in  the  text  (voL  L  p.  107) 
to  the  position  taken  by  Traditionalism  in  reference  to  the  written  as  compared 
with  what  was  regarded  as  the  oral  Revelation.  Still,  nominally,  the  Scriptures 
were  appealed  to  by  the  Palestinians  as  of  supreme  authority.  The  views  which 
Jo9ephuB  expresses  in  this  resp^jt,  although  in  a  popular  and  Grecianised  form, 
were  substantially  those  entertained  by  the  Rabbis  and  by  his  countrymen  gene- 
rally (comp.  Ag.  Apion,  L  7, 8).'  A  sharp  distinction  was  made  between  canonical 
and  non-canonical  books.  The  test  of  the  former  was  inspiration,  which  had  ceased 
hi  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  that  is,  with  the  prophet  Malachi.  Accordingly,  the 
work  of  the  elder  Jesua  the  son  of  Sirach  (Je^ua  ben  Sira,  ben  Eliezer)  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Oanon,  although  it  is  not  unfrequently  referred  to  by  Rabbinio 
authorities  in  terms  with  which  ordinarily  only  Biblical  quotations  are  introduced.^ 
According  to  the  view  propounded  by  Josephus,  not  only  were  the  very  words  in- 
spired in  which  a  prediction  was  uttered,  but  the  prophets  were  unconscious  and 


1  Aooording  to  tradition  (Sot.  47  a  and  6) 
the  E^hohOky  or  *  bunches  of  grapes,*  ceased 
with  JoB^.  The  expression  refera  to  the 
Babbis,  and  Hertitla  in^enionsly  suggests 
this  explanation  of  the  designation,  that  after 
Jos($  they  were  no  longer  undivided  like 
bunches  of  grapes,  but  divided  in  their 
ooinions.  ^r  other  explanations  comp. 
threnbourg,  n.  s.,  pp.  88,  466-458. 

'  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  views  of 
/Dsyfcm  on  the  Omon  and  on  InaphraHtm,  I 


take  leave  to  refer  to  my  article  in  *  8mith*9 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,'  vol.  iii 
pp.  458,  454. 

»  Comp.  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortr.  pp.  101, 
102,  and  C.  Seligmann,  d.  Bueh  d.  Welsh,  d. 
Jesus  Sirach.  The  Talmudic  quotations 
from  the  work  of  the  elder  Jesus  have  been 
repeatedly  collated.  I  may  here  take  leave 
to  refer  to  my  collection  and  translation  of 
them  in  Append.  II.  to  the  '  History  of  the 
Jewish  Nation.' 
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fMSBive  vehicleB  of  the  Divine  message  (Ant.  iy.  6.  6 ;  oomp.  generally,  Ant.  iL  8. 1 ; 
tL  8,  2 ;  yiii.  IS,  8 ;  iz.  8, 2 ;  8,  6 ;  x.  2,  2 ;  4,  3).  Although  pre-eminence  in  this 
respect  was  assigned  to  Moses  (Ant.  iv.  8,  49),  yet  Divine  authority  equally  attached 
to  the  sayings  of  the  Prophets,  and  even,  though  perhaps  in  a  still  inferior  degree, 
to  the  '  Hymns,'  as  the  Hagiographa  generally  were  called  from  the  drcumstance 
that  the  Psalter  stood  at  the  head  of  them  (comp.  Phiio,  De  Vita  oontempL,  ed. 
Mangey,  voL  iL  p.  476 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  44).  Thus  the  division  of  the  BiUe  into 
three  sections — the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  *  Writings  '-^ which  already 
occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the  work  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Siracb,'  seems  to  have  heen 
current  at  the  time.  And  here  it  is  of  great  interest,  in  connection  with  modem 
oontroveEsies,  that  Josephus  seems  to  attach  special  importance  to  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  as  still  awaiting  fulfilment  (Ant.  x.  10.  4 ;  11.  7). 

That  the  Rabbis  entert^ed  the  same  views  of  inspiration,  appears  not  only 
from  the  distinctive  name  of  '  Holy  Writings '  given  to  the  Scriptures,  but  also 
from  the  directions  that  their  touch  defiled  the  hands,^  and  that  it  was  duty  on  the 
Sabbath  to  save  them  from  conflagration,  and  to  gather  them  up  if  accidentally 
scattered,  and  that  it  vras  not  lawful  for  heirs  to  make  dirisbn  of  a  sacred  roll 
(comp.  Shabb.  xvi.  1 ;  Erub.  x.  8 ;  Kel.  xv.  6 ;  Yad.  iii.  2-6 ;  iv.  6  [where  special 
leferenoe  is  made  to  Daniel]  6).  From  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  feeling,  we 
might  have  inferred,  even  if  direct  evidence  had  not  existed,  that  a  distinctive  and 
superior  place  would  be  ascribed  to  the  Books  of  Moses.  In  point  of  feet,  the 
otheor  bodca  of  Scripture,  alike  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,'  are  only 
designated  aa  Q/aihalak  Q  received,'  handed  down,  tradition),  which  is  also  the  name 
given  to  oral  tradition.^  It  was  said  that  the  Torah  was  given  to  Moses  (Jer. 
Sheq.  vi.  1) '  in  (letters  of)  white  fire  graven  upon  black  fire,*  although  it  was 
matter  of  dispute  whether  he  received  it  volume  by  volume  or  complete  as  a  whole 
(Qitt.  00  a).  But  on  the  question  of  its  inspiration  not  the  smallest  doubt  could 
be  tolerated.  Thus,  to  admit  generally,  that  'the  Torah  as  a  whole  was  from 
heaven,  except  this  (one)  verse,  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  did  not  speak, 
but  Moses  of  himself'  was  to  become  an  infidel  and  a  blasphemer  (Sanh.  99  a).^ 
Even  the  concluding  verses  in  Deuteronomy  had  been  dictated  by  Qod  to  Mose^. 


APP. 
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1  Comp.  also  S  Mace  ii.  13, 14. 

*  The  general  statement  that  this  decree 
..«s  intnidfld  to  lurevent  a  common  or  profane 
Hie  of  the  Soriptare  does  not  explain  its 
oi^in.  The  latter  seema  to  have  been  as 
fiDi£iw8 :  At  ftnt  the  priests  in  the  Temple 
were  wont  to  deposit  the  Terumah  near  the 
eopy  of  the  Law  there  kept  (Shabb.  14  a). 
But  •■  mice  were  thereby  attracted,  and 
damage  to  the  Saored  Roll  was  apprehended, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  Sacred  Koll  in  the 
Temple  rendeored  all  meat  that  touched  it 
mifliMiii.  This  decree  gave  rise  to  another, 
hj  way  of  ftirther  precaution,  that  even  the 
hands  which  touched  the  Sacred  Roll,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Bible,  became  unclean  (no 
thati  havioff  touched  the  latter,  thi'y  could 
not  touch  the  Tenmah),  Then  folluwed  (in 
the  eoane  of  development)  a  third  decree, 
that  such  touch  denied  also  outside  tlie 
Temple.  Rnallv,  the  first  decree  wuh  modified 
to  toe  cflbet  wat  the  Sacred  Roll  m  the 
Tmple  did  nol  defile  the  hand:*,  while  all 
0Ck«  6qilpluies  (anywhere  else)  defiled  them 


(CheL  xv.  6).  The  explanation  oflfered  to  the 
badducees  by  R.  Jochanaa  b.  ZalU^ai  ia 
evidently  intended  to  mislead  (Tad.  iv.  6). 
Comp.  Lev^f  Keuhebr.  WOrteib.  voL  ii.  pp. 
163,  1 64. 

3  The  diflfcrenceinthc  degree  of  inspiratioo 
between  the  Prophetic  and  the  Hagiographic 
books  is  not  accurately  defined.  Later  Jewiah 
theologians  rather  evade  it  bv  describing  the 
former  as  given  by  *  the  spirit  of  prophecy,' 
the  latter  *by  the  Holy  Spirit*  It  must, 
however,  be  a<imitted  that  in  Jewish  writings 
*  the  Holy  Spirit  *  is  not  only  not  a  Personality, 
but  an  influence  very  inferior  to  what  we 
associate  with  the  designation. 

*  The  proof-pasBi^gea  are  quoted  in  Zms, 
u.  8.  p.  44  note,  also  in  J.  DeUtzfch,  De  Inspir. 
Script.  S.  pp.  7,  8. 

^  At  the  same  time,  in  Meg.  81  b  the 
formulation  of  the  cunes  by  Moses  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  is  said  to  have  been  n^^SlH  ^D  (ft^om 
God  directly),  while  that  in  Deut  xxriiL 
wtfs  )DVy  ^DD  (^om  Moeai  himselQ* 
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APP.       And  he  wrote  them  down — not  repeating  them,  however,  as  before,  bat  weeping  as 
V         he  wrote.    It  will  readily  be  understood  in  what  extravagant  terms  Moses  himself 

— . — ^  was  spoken  of.  It  is  not  only  that  the  expression  '  man  of  God '  was  supposed  to 
imply,  that  while  as  regarded  the  lower  part  of  his  nature  Moses  was  man,  as 
regarded  the  higher  he  was  Divine,  but  that  his  glorification  and  exaltation 
amount  to  blasphemy.^  So  far  as  inspiration  or  'revelation'  is  concerned,  it 
was  said  that  Moses  '  saw  in  a  dear  glass,  the  prophets  in  a  dark  one ' — or,  to  put 
it  otherwise :  '  he  saw  through  one  glass,  they  through  seven.'  Indeed,  although 
the  opei&ig  words  of  Ps.  Ixxv.  showed,  that  the  Ptalms  were  as  much  revelation 
as  the  Law,  yet  'if  Israel  had  not  sinned,  they  would  have  only  received  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua/  and,  in  the  time  to  come,  of  all  Scripture 
the  Pentateuch  alone  would  retain  its  place.  It  was  somewhat  contemptuously 
remarked,  that  the  Prophets  uttered  nothing  as  regarded  practice  that  had  not 
already  been  told  in  the  Pentateuch  (Taan.  9  a).  It  vras  but  natural  for  Ra;fo- 
binism  to  declare  that  the  Law  alone  fully  explained  its  meaning  (at  least  according 
to  their  interpretation  of  it),  while  the  Prophets  left  much  in  obscurity.'  To  mark 
the  distinction,  it  was  forbidden  to  put  the  Law  in  the  same  wrapper  with  the 
Prophets,  so  as  not  to  place  perhaps  the  latter  on  the  top  of  the  former  (Tos. 
Meg.  It.  90).  Among  the  Prophets  themselves  there  was  a  considerable  dUferanoe, 
not  only  In  style  and  training  but  even  in  substance  (Sanh.  89  a),  althou^  all  of 
them  bad  certain  common  qualiflcationa  (comp.  Ab.  de  R  Nathan,  87).  Of  all  the 
prophets  Isaiah  was  greatest,  and  stood  next  to  Moses.  Ezekiel  saw  all  that 
Isaiah  saw — but  the  former  was  like  a  villager,  the  latter  like  a  townsman  who 
saw  the  king  (Ohag.  13  b).  Jeremiah  and  Amos  were,  so  to  speak,  scoldings 
owing  to  the  violence  of  their  temperament,  while  l8aiah*s  was  the  book  of  con  ' 
eolation,  especially  in  response  to  Jeremiah. 

The  Hagiograpba  or  *  Kethubhim '  also  bear  in  the  Talmud  the  general  design 
nation  of  '  Chokhmab,'  wisdom.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  as  the  Prophetic  Books, 
so  the  Hagiographa,  were  distingmshed  into  '  anterior '  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job) 
and  *  posterior,'  or  else  into  '  great '  and  *  small.'  But  the  statement  rests  on  quite 
msuffident  evidence.'  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Hagiographa,  as  we  possess 
them,  formed  part  of  the  Canon  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach — ^diat  is, 
even  on  the  late$t  computation  of  his  authorship,^  about  the  year  ISO  B.c.^  Even 
so,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate,  on  historical  grounds,  the  so-called  Maccabean 
authorship  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  would  fix  its  date  about  166  B.C. 
For,  if  other  considerations  did  not  interfere,  few  students  of  Jewish  history  would 
be  disposed  to  assert  that  a  book,  whu^h  dated  from  165  B.C.,  could  have  found  a 
place  in  the  Jewish  Canon.^    But,  as  explained  in  vol.  i.  p.  26,  we  would  assign  a 


1  A  more  terribly  repnlsive  infltance  of  this 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  in  Debar.  R. 
11,  of  which  the  worst  parts  are  reproduced 
In  Yalkut  804  a,  6,  c. 

'  Comp.  generally  Hamburger*$  Real 
EncYcL  vols.  i.  and  ii.  See  also  DelitZ8ch*§ 
work  already  anoted,  and  FSntt  Kanon  d. 
Alten  Test  nacn  Talmud  il  Midrasch. 

'  FiirsU  n-  b.  pp.  67-^59,  quotes  Ber.  67  b 
and  Sot.  7  b,  Ab.  de  R.  Nathan  40.  But  no 
one  who  reads  either  Ber.  57  6,  or  Ab.  de  R. 
Nathan  40,  would  feel  inclined  to  draw  fh>m 
passages  so  strange  and  repulsive  any  serious 
inference,  while  Sot.  7  6  is  far  too  vague  to 
4^9  as  a  ^asis.    In  ^eneial|  tips  U  oq«  of 


the  many  instances  in  which  Fiint,  as,  indeed, 
many  modem  Jewish  writers,  propounds  as 
matters  of  undoubted  finct,  what,  on  critical 
examination,  is  seen  to  rest  on  no  certain  his- 
torical basis — sometimes  on  no  basis  at  alL 

*  Which  in  another  place  we  have  shown 
to  be  erroneous. 

»  /ttr«/,p.56.  Seealsoi{ei(M,G«flch.d.HeiL 
Schr.  A.  T.  (p.  560),  who  gives  its  date  as  182. 

^  Furtt,  who  holds  the  Maccabean  origin 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  is  so  f^oentlv  in- 
consistent with  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  sometimea 
difficult  to  understand  him.  Occasioiially. 
when  aigameot  is  waptmgi  lie  asBorU  thal'i 
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nnieh  eulier  date  to  the  Book  of  Sirach.    The  whole  queetion  in  He  beariog  on  the       APP. 

New  Testament  is  so  important,  that  one  or  two  further  remarks  may  he  allowed.  y 

LeaTing  amde  most  serious  critical  objections,  and  the  unquestionable  fact,  that    ^  -    ■    "' 

no  amount  of  ingenuity  can  conciliate  the  Maccabean  application  of  Dan.  ix.  24-27 

with  the  chronology  of  that  period,^  while  the  Messianic  interpretation  fits  in  with 

it,*  other,  and  seemingly  insuperable  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  the  theoiy 

impugned.    It  implies,  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  not  only  an  Apocryphal,  but 

a  Pseudepigiaphic  work ;  that  of  all  such  works  it  alone  has  oome  down  to  us  in 

its  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  original ;  that  a  Pseudepigraphic  work,  nearly  contemporary 

with  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  should  not  only  be  so  different  from 

it,  bat  that  it  should  find  admission  into  the  Ganon,  while  Enoch  was  excluded ; 

that  a  Pseudepigraphon  younger  than  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  should  have  been 

one  of  the  Khethubhim ;  and,  finally,  that  it  should  have  passed  the  repeated  revision 

of  different  Rabbinic  '  Colleges ' — and  that  at  times  of  considerable  theological 

activity— without  the  suspicion  being  even  raised  that  its  authorship  dated  from 

so  late  a  period  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ.    And  we  have  evidence 

that  since  the  Babylonish  exile,  at  least  four  revisions  of  the  Canon  took  place 

within  periods  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other. 

The  question  hitherto  treated  has  been  exclusively  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  without  reference  to  who  may  have  been  its  author, 
whether  its  present  is  exactly  the  same  as  its  original  form,  and,  finally,  whether 
it  ever  belonged  to  those  books  whose  right  to  canouicity,  though  not  their  age, 
was  in  controversy,  that  is,  whether  it  belonged,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Old  Testament 
SmK€y6fuvtu  As  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  canonicity 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel— or,  indeed,  of  any  other  in  the  Old  Testament  canon — we 
shall  only  add,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  that  no  opinion  is  here  expressed  as  to 
poerible,  gxeater  or  less,  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  in  any  other  part 
€i  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  the  moial  view  tc^en 
of  such  interpolations,  as  we  would  call  them,  was  entirely  different  in  those  times 
from  oars ;  uid  it  may  perhaps  be  an  historically  and  critically  not  unwarranted 
piroposition,  that  such  interpolations  were,  to  speak  moderately,  not  at  all  unusual 
in  ancient  documents.  In  each  case  the  question  must  be  separately  critically 
examined  in  the  light  of  internal  and  (if  possible)  external  evidence.  But  it 
would  he  a  very  different  thing  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  an  interpolation,  or, 
it  may  be,  a  re-arrangement  in  a  document  (although  at  present  we  make  no  asser- 
tions on  the  subject,  one  way  or  the  other),  and  to  pronounce  a  whole  document 
a  fthrication  dating  from  a  much  later  period.  The  one  would,  at  any  rate,  be 
qmte  in  the  spirit  of  those  times ;  the  other  implies,  besides  insuperable  critical 
diffieoltles,  a  deliberate  religious  fraud,  to  which  no  unprejudiced  student  could 
serioosly  regard  the  so-called  Pseudepigrspha  as  forming  any  real  analogcn. 

Bat  aa  regards  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  right  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  to  canonicity  was  never  called  in  question  in  the  ancient  Synagogue. 
The  laet  that  it  was  distinguished  as  'visions'  {ChexyonotK)  from  the  other 

tting  is  self-evident  (es  veratebt  sich  von  ^  This  is  admitted  even  by  Mr.  Drmmwumd 

nllMt).    Soch  a  *  self-evident '  assertion,  for  ('Jewish  Messiah/  pp.  24(1,   254-257,  260). 

i^iidL  however,  no   historical    evidence  is  Mr.  Drummond't  booic  is  quoted  as  represent- 

oAted— which.  Indeed,  runs  in  the  opposite  in^  the  advocacy  by  a  distinguished  Kwglifh 


tammarised  on  psge  100.    But  scholar  of  the    Maccabean    theoiy  of  tha 

the  word*  aelf-evident'  has  no  place  in  his-  authorship  of  Dani^ 

tefleil  diseiiseions,  where  only  that  is  evident  '  Drummond,  n.  s.  p.  26L 
wMk  rMti  on  hmkuieal  groonda. 
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APP.  '  propbecies '  has,  of  eonx»,  no  bearing  on  tbe  question,  any  more  tban  tbe  cireum- 
Y  stance  that  later  Rabbinismy  wbicb,  natorallj  enough,  could  not  find  its  way  through 
"•  r-  "^  the  Messianic  prophedes  of  the  book,  declared  that  even  Daniel  was  mistaken  in, 
and  could  not  make  anything  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  'latter  days' 
(Ber.  R.  98).^  On  the  other  hand,  Daniel  was  elevated  to  almost  the  same 
pinnacle  as  Moses,  while  it  was  said  that,  as  compared  with  heathen  sages,  if  they 
were  all  placed  in  one  scale,  and  Daniel  in  the  other,  he  would  outweigh  them  all. 
We  can  readily  understand  that,  in  times  of  national  sorrow  or  excitement,  these 
prophecies  would  be  eagerly  resorted  U>,  as  pointing  to  a  glorious  future. 

But  although  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  not  among  the  AntUegomena^  doubts 
were  raised,  not  indeed  about  the  age,  but  about  the  right  to  canonicity  of  certain 
other  portions  of  the  Bible.  Thus,  certain  expressions  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
were  questioned  as  apparently  incompatible  with  statements  in  the  Pentateuch  ' 
(Men.  45  a),  and  although  a  celebrated  Kabbi,  Ohananyah,  the  son  of  OhizHyah, 
the  son  of  Qaron  (about  the  time  of  Christ),  with  immense  labour,  sought  to  con- 
ciliate them,  and  thus  preserved  the  Book  of  Ezeldel  (or,  at  least,  part  of  it)  from 
being  relegated  among  the  Apocrypha,  it  was  deemed  safest  to  leave  the  final  ex- 
position of  the  meaning  of  Ezekiel '  till  Elijah  come,'  as  the  restorer  of  all  things. 

The  other  objections  to  canonicity  apply  exciusively  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Keihubhim  or  Hagiographa.  Here  even  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  called  in  question  (Ab.  de  R.  Nathan  1),  partly  on 
the  ground  of  its  secular  contents,  and  partly  as  containing '  supposed  contradictory 
statements '  •  (Shabb.  30  b).  Very  strong  doubts  were  raised  on  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (Yad.  iiL  5 ;  Eduy.  v.  8),  first,  on  the  ground  of  its  contradiction  of  some  of 
the  Psalms*  (Shabb.  80  a) ;  secondly,  on  that  of  its  inconsistencies*  (Shabb.  SO  b) ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  it  seemed  to  cotmtenance  the  denial  of  another  life,  and,  as 
in  Ecd.  xi.  1, 3, 9,  other  heretical  views  (Vayyikra  R.  28,  at  the  beginning).*  But 
these  objections  wore  finally  answered  by  great  ingenuity,  while  an  appeal  to 
Eccl.  xii.  12, 18,  was  regarded  as  removing  the  difficulty  about  another  life  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  And  as  the  contradictions  in  Ecclesiastes  had 
been  conciliated,  it  was  hopefully  argued  that  deeper  study  would  equally  remove 
those  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (Shabb.  80  b)J  Still,  the  controversy  about  the 
canonicity  of  Ecdesiastes  continued  so  late  as  the  second  century  of  our  era  (comp. 
Yad.  iiL  6).  That  grave  doubts  also  existed  about  the  Song  of  Solomon,  appears 
even  from  the  terms  in  which  its  canonicity  is  insisted  upon  (Yad,  u.  s.),  not  to 
speak  of  express  statements  in  opposition  to  it  (Ab.  de  R.  Nathan  1).  Even  when 
by  an  allegorical  interpretation  it  was  shown  to  be  the '  wisdom  of  all  wisdom,' 


^  And  yet  then  are  firec^uent  indications 
that  Rabbinism  sought  guidance  on  these 
very  subjects  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 
Thus,  in  the  Pirq^  de  R.  Eliezer  there  are 
repeated  references  to  the  four  monarchies — 
the  Persian,  Median*  Macedonian,  and  Roman 
—when,  in  the  time  of  the  fifth  monarchy, 
that  of  the  children  of  Ishmael — after  a  ter- 
rible war  against  Rome,  the  Messiah  would 
oome  (comp.  Pirq^de  R.  £1. 19,  and  especially 
28,  80,  and  48). 

'  Among  them  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  (Chull.  87  6) :  Ezek.  iv.  14  &c.,  and 
(Men.  45  a),  £xek.  zliv.  81  were  regarded  as 
Boggesting  that  these  prohibitions  applied 
•ii|ylo|^iM«i;(Moed.K.5a)  E2ek.xllT. 


19,  seemed  to  imply  that  an  ordinary  Israelite 
niight  perform  sacrificial  servioe,  while  Eaek. 
xlv.  18  appeared  to  enjoin  a  sacrifice  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch. 
5  For  ex.  Prov.  xxvi.  4,  5. 

T.*A*    o'  ^  ^^  ^^^'  ^7  oompared  with 
Eccl.  iv.  2  and  ix.  4. 

*  For  ex.  Eccl.  ii.  2  oomp.  with  viL  8 ;  and 
agftto,  viii.  16,  or  iv.  2  oomp.  with  ix.  4. 

J^  tV??  f^^.*^^  ^  Shammai  was  agauut,  that 
of  Hillel  in  favour  of  the  Canonidtv  of 
Ecc  es  astes  (Eduy.  v.  8).  In  Toe.  Taa.  iL 
Ecclesiastes  is  said  to  be  uninspired,  and  to 
contain  only  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

J  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of 
thsN  oondliations  axe  wMeimXfy  eukms. 


OBnTOAL  REVISION  OF  THE  TEXT. 


liia  BKMt  piecious  gem,  the  holj  of  holies,  traditioD  still  ascribed  its  compositiQn  to 
the  §ariif  j^tM  of  Solomon  (Shir  haSh.  R.  1).  it  had  been  his  first  work,  and  was 
IbOo'wvd  hy  Proverbs,  and  finally  by  Ecclesiastes.^  But  perhaps  the  greatest  objeo- 
tloBB  wm  those  taken  to  the  Book  of  Esther  (Meg.  7  a).  It  excited  the  enmity 
ef  otlMr  nations  against  Israel,  and  it  was  outude  the  canon.  Grave  doubts  pr^ 
failed  whellier  it  was  canonical  or  inspired  by  the  Holy  Sjurit  (Meg.  n.  s. ; 
Yoma  S9  «)•  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  anciently  regarded  as  ono^ 
Hm  Bama  of  the  latter  author  being  kept  back  on  account  of  his  tendency  to  self- 
exaltatkm  (8anh.  98  6).  Lastly,  the  genealogical  parts  of  the  Book  of  Ohromdes 
mn  made  the  sulject  of  very  elaborate  secret  commentation  (Pes.  62  6). 

Two  points  still  require  brief  mention.  Even  from  a  c  ^mparison  of  the  T.XY. 
Venrian  with  our  Hebrew  text,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  not  only  many  varia- 
tioos^  but  that  spurious  additions  (as  in  Daniel)  were  eliminated.  This  critical 
aedvity,  which  commenced  with  Ezra,  whoee  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  was,  accord- 
log  to  tiadition,  placed  in  the  Temple,  that  the  people  might  correct  their  copies  by 
it^  mnst  have  continued  for  many  centuries.'  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  fre- 
qiient  divergences — ^though  perhaps  minute— and  although  later  Rabbinifim  laid 
down  the  most  painftilly  minute  directions  about  the  mode  of  writing  and  copying 
the  rolls  of  the  Law,  there  is  sUch  discrepancy,  even  where  least  it  might  be  ex- 
peeted/  as  to  show  that  the  purification  of  the  text  was  by  no  means  settled.  Oon- 
•idsring  the  want  of  exegetical  knowledge  and  historical  conscientiousness,  and 
keeping  in  view  how  often  the  Rabbis,  for  Haggadic  purposes,  alter  letters,  and  thus 
change  the  meaning  of  words,  we  may  well  doubt  the  satisfactory  character  of  their 
critical  labours.  Lastly,  as  certain  omissions  were  made,  and  as  the  Oanon  under- 
went (as  win  be  shown)  repeated  revision,  it  may  have  been  that  certain  portions 
mm  added  as  well  as  left  out,  and  words  changed  as  well  as  restored. 

For,  ancient  tradition  ascribes  a  peculiar  activity  to  certain  *  Colleges ' — as  they 
are  termed — ^b  regard  to  the  Canon.  In  general,  the  well-known  Baraita  (Baba 
B.  14  5^  15  a)  bears,  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  (Prophecies  P)  of 
Balaam,  and  Job ;  Joshua  the  work  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  last  eight  verses 
of  Denteronomy ;  *  Samuel  the  corresponding  books,  Judges  and  Ruth ;  David 
with  the  'ten  Elders,'  Adam,  Melchisedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  Heman,  Jeduthun, 
Aaapliy  and  the  three  sons  of  Eorah,  the  Psalter ;  Jeremiah  wrote  his  prophecies, 
Lamentations,  and  Kings ;  King  Hezekiah  and  his  Sanhedrin  compiled,  or  edited, 
the  Pkophecies  of  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  the  Song,  and  Ecclesiastes ;  and  the  men  of 
'  the  Ghneat  Synagogue  *  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
and  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther ;  Ezra  wrote  his  own  book  and  Chronicles,  the 


1  Bat  on  this  aabjeet  epinions  differ  very 
widely  (see  Sbir  haSh.  B.  1,  ed.  Warshau,  pp. 
$  k  and  4  a)  the  only  point  on  which  all  are 
agreed  being  that  he  wrote  Ecdesiastee  last— 
BabU  Jonathan  irreverently  remarking,  that 
wbfli  a  man  is  old  he  utters  d&hre  habkalim-^ 
valnwwlsl 

'  In  Jer.  Taan.  68  a  we  read  of  three  codices 
sf  tiie  Pentateuch,  respectively  named  after 
Sne  wmd  In  each  oodex,  the  reading  of  which 
Wii  clth#'r  r^ected  or  adopted  on  eomparison 
wltk  the  others. 

*  Thoi^  we  have  different  notices  about  the 
mnibv  of  verses  in  the  Bible,  the  arrang*- 
""^-^  of  the  Psalter,  the  medial  totter  and 


medial  word  In  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
number  of  its  sections  and  chapters  (Kidd. 
80  a ;  Talkut  i.  §  855).  But  the  sum  total  of 
verses  in  the  Bible  (28,199)  differs  by  99  from 
that  in  our  present  text.  Similarly,  one  of 
the  most  learned  Rabbinic  critics  of  the 
third  century  declares  himself  at  a  loes  about 
the  exRct  medial  letter,  word,  and  verse  of  the 
Pentateuch,  while  in  Palestine  the  Penta- 
teuch se^ms  to  h^ve  been  arrangtMi  into  1,085^ 
in  Babylonia  into  378  chapters  (comp.  FSa^ 
Kultur-  u.  Liter.  Gesch.  p.  62). 

^  But  comp.  an  opinion,  previously  quoted^ 
aboat  the  last  verses  in  Dent 
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APP.  work  being  completed  bj  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Ohakaliah.  The  kst  tenee  of 
y  Joshua  were  written  by  Eleazar  and  Phinehas ;  the  last  chapters  of  Samuel  by  Gad 
%■    ,   »*»  and  Nathan.^ 

Loose  and  uncritical  ae  these  statements  may  appear,  they  so  hi  help  our  uk 
Tsstigations  as  to  show  that,  according  to  tradition,  certain  portions  of  Scripture 
were  compiled  or  edited  by  one  or  another  Rabbinic  *  Colleg*),*  <uid  that  there 
were  several  *  Colleges  *  which  successively  busied  themselves  with  the  codification 
and  revision  of  the  Canon.  By  these  '  Colleges,'  however,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand gatherings  of  certain  members,  who  discussed  and  decided  a  question  at  one 
or  more  of  their  meetings.  They  rather  indicate  the  learned  activity  of  the  autho- 
rities during  a  certain  period,  which  are  respectively  designated  by  the  generie 
names  of  '  the  Sanhedrin  of  Hezekiah,'  *  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,*  the 
'  Legal  Court  of  the  Maccabees,'  and  finally,  *Chananyah  and  his  College.'  W« 
have  thus  somewhat  firmer  lustorical  ground.  If  in  Proy.  xxv.  1,  we  re^d  of  the 
activity  about  the  Canon  of '  the  Men  of  Hezekiah,'  and  bear  in  mind  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  religious  revival  of  that  reign  (for  ex.  2  Chron.  xxix.  25-30; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  1),  we  scarcely  require  the  frequent  and  elaborate  glorification  of 
tradition  to  lead  us  to  infer  that,  if  the  collection  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs- wai»>due 
to  their  activity,  they  must  have  equally  collated  the  other  portions  of  Scripture 
then  existing,  and  fixed  the  Canon  as  at  their  time.  Again,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
statement  that  they  equally  collected  and  edited  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  are 
obliged  to  infer  that  the  continuance  of  that  College  was  not  limited  to  the  life  of 
Hezekiah,  since  the  latter  died  before  Isaiah  (Tos.  Baba  Bathra ;  Teb.  49  b). 

What  has  just  been  indicated  is  fully  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the 
activity  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  6,  10),  and  of  his  successors  in  the  Great  Synagogue. 
If  we  are  to  attach  credit  to  the  notice  in  2  Mace.  iL  13,*  it  points  to  such  literary 
activity  as  tradition  indicates.  That  the  revision  and  determination  of  the  Canon 
must  have  been  among  the  main  occupations  of  Ezra  and  his  successors  of  '  the 
Great  Synagogue ' — whatever  precise  meaning  may  be  attached  to  that  institution 
— seems  scarcely  to  require  proof.  The  same  remark  applies  to  another  period  of 
religious  reformation,  that  of  the  so-called  Asmonssan  College.  Even  if  we  had  not 
the  evidence  of  their  exclusion  of  such  works  as  those  of  Ben  Sirach  and  others, 
there  could  be  no  rational  doubt  that  in  their  time  the  Canon,  as  presentiy  exist- 
ing, was  firmly  fixed,  and  that  no  work  of  comparatively  late  date  could  have 
found  admission  into  it.  The  period  of  their  activity  is  suffidentiy  known,  and  too 
near  what  may  be  called  the  historical  times  of  Babbinism,  for  any  attempt  in  that 
direction,  without  leaving  traces  of  it.  Lastiy,  we  come  to  the  indications  of  a 
critical  revision  of  the  text  by  *  Chananyah  and  his  College,' '  shortly  before  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Thus  we  have,  in  all,  a  record  of  four  critical  revisions  of  the 
Canon  up  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

3.  Any  attempt  to  set  forth  in  this  place  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Exegeiical 
Canons  of  the  Rabhiiy  or  of  their  application,  would  manifestly  be  impossible.  It 
would  require  almost  a  treatise  of  its  own ;  and  a  cursory  survey  would  neither  be 
satisfactory  to  the  writer  nor  instructive  to  the  generiJ  reader.  Besides,  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  Rabbinic  exegesis,  a  sufficient  number  of  learned  treatises 
exists,  which  are  easily  accessible  to  students,  while  the  general  reader  can  only  be 
interested  in  such  general  results  as  have  been  frequentiy  indicated  througlioat 

1  *Hi8toiy  of  the  Jewish  Nation/  p.  418.  official  Persian  documents  oonoemiiig  gills  te 

*  The  ezpressicn  *  the  epistles  of  the  kincs      the  Temple,  &e. 
sooosming  the  holy  gifts'  mmt  refer  to  the         '  Shabb.lS6;  Chsg.  ISas  MMutfe* 
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AflM  TohuDflS.  LtflUji  the  trefttment  of  certain  branches  of  the  Bubject,  such  aa  a 
enticiam  ef  the  Targwrnm,  really  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  science  of  *  In- 
troduction/ either  to  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  in  manuals  of  which,  as  well 
as  in  ipedal  treatises,  all  such  subjects  are  fully  discussed.  Besides  these  the 
•tndsDt  may  be  referred,  for  a  general  summary,  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hamburger 
(Real-EnoyeL).  Special  works  on  various  branches  of  the  subject  cannot  here  be 
named,  nnoe  this  would  inyolve  an  analysis  and  critical  disquisition.  But  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  Babbinic  statements  in  regard  to  the  Codieei  and  the  text  of  the 
Old  Teetamenty  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  short  but  masterly  analysis  of 
Pjrofeasor  Stratk  (Prolegomena  Oritica),  in  whidi,  first,  the  Tarious  codices  of  the 
Old  Teetamenty  and  then  the*  text  as  existing  in  Tahnudical  times,  are  discussed,  and 
the  literature  of  the  subject  fully  and  critically  given.  The  various  passages  are 
abo  mentioned  in  which  the  Biblical  quotations  in  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara  differ 
ftom  oar  present  text'  Most  of  them  are,  however,  of  no  exegetical  importance. 
On  the  ezigeeis  of  the  Rabbis  generally,  I  would  take  leave  to  refer  to  the  sketdi 
of  it  given  in  the '  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,'  ch.  xL,  and  especially  in  App.  V., 
jOQ  'Rabbinical  Exegeds/  where  all  its  canons  are  enumerated.  Some  brief  notices 
oonnected  with  Rablnnic  Commentaries  quoted  in  this  work  will  be  found  at  the 
bsgnming  of  toL  L 

4.  Somewhat  omilar  obeervations  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  mystical 
Thedlogj  of  the  Synagogue,  or  the  so-called  Kabbalah.  Its  commencement  must 
oertamly  be  traced  to,,  and  before,  the  times  described  in  these  volumes.  For  a 
£aeonion  of  its  origin  and  doctrines  I  must  once  more  take  leave  to  refer  to  the 
aooonnt  given  in  the  '  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation '  (pp.  435,  &c.).  The  whole 
modem  literatnre  of  the  subject,  besides  much  illustrative  matter,  is  given  in  the 
Italian  text  annexed  to  DaM  CasttUi^B  edition  of  Sabbatai  Dotmolo's  Hebrew 
Ocmunentary  on  the  Book  YeUirahy  or  the  Book  of  Creation.  For,  the  Kabbalah 
busies  itself  with  these  two  subjects :  the  History  of  the  Creation  (  YeUirahf  perhaps 
lather  '  formation '  than  Creation),  and  the  '  Merkabhahy  or  the  Divine  apparition 
as  described  by  Kgekiel.  Both  refer  to  the  great  question,  underlying  all  theosophio 
spaeiilatkm:  that  of  Gkxl's  connection  with  His  creatures.  They  treat  of  the 
myatety  of  Nature  and  of  Providence,  with  especial  bearing  on  Revelation ;  and 
the  question,  how  the  Infinite  God  can  have  any  "connection  or  intercourse  with 
finite  cfeatures^  is  attempted  to  be  answered.  Of  the  two  points  raised,  that  of 
Creation  is  of  course  the  first  in  the  order  of  thinkiDg  as  well  as  of  time--and  the 
book  TeUirah  is  the  oldest  Kabbalistic  document. 

'  The  Stpher  TeUirah  is  properly  a  monologue  on  the  part  of  Abraham,  in  which. 


1  llieie  are  in  the  Mishnah  sixteen  varia- 
i:  Lev.  zL  88 ;  xxv.  86  ;  Namb.  xzviii. 
6;  zzzIL  SS;  Dent  xxiv.  19 ;  Josh.  viiL  8S ; 
f  8am.zv.6;  Is.  z.  18 ;  Esek.  zlvi  21 ;  Amos 
iz.  14 1  MaL  UL 16, 28  (A.Y.  iv.  5) ;  Ps.  IxviiL 
f7 ;  Job  L  1 ;  Prov.  xzii.  28 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
16.  In  tibe  Talmud  105  such  variations  occur, 
Vi&»  Gsn.  viL  8,  28 ;  xv.  2  ;  xxv.  6 ;  xxxv. 
18 1  KsL  idd*  tL  6  {  xiii.  16  j  xxiv.  5 ;  xxr. 
18;  zzzL  1 ;  Lev.  iy.  25, 80,  84 ;  x.  12  ;  xv. 
10 ;  xvUL  18 ;  Numb.  v.  19  ;  xviii.  16 ;  Deut. 
VL  7.  9,  20 ;  zziiL  1 ;  xxv.  7;  xxxiii.  27 ; 
am^. 6 1  JodL  UL  17;  x.  11;  xiv.  7,  10; 
XVi,  6}  szfil.  16;  Jndg.  xv.  20;  xvL  81  ; 
1  Bok  fi.  84 ;  2  Bam.  iti.  25 ;  xxiv.  15 ; 
I  «B|I   ind  9\\   »iU«  Ul  Is.  U,  8| 


xxxviii.  16;  xlii.  5;  hriiL  7;  Jer.  ii.  22; 
xxix.  11  ;  Ezek.  xl.  48 ;  zliv.  9 ;  xlvii.  1 ; 
Hos.  iv.  11 ;  Amos  iv.  6  ;  viii.  11 ;  ix.  14 ; 
Hag.  ii.  8 ;  Mich.  iv.  2 ;  Zech.  xiL  10  ;  MaL 
ii.  12 ;  Ps.  V.  5 ;  xvL  10  (where  the  difference 
is  important)  ;  xxvi  5,  6 ;  xxxviL  82  ;  lvi« 
11;  Ixii.  12  ;  IxviiL  21;  xcv.  5;  xcviL  7; 
cxxvii.  6 ;  cxxxix.  5 ;  Prov.  viii  18 ;  xi.  17, 
25 ;  XV.  1 ;  Job  ii.  5.  6,  8  ;  xiii.  4 ;  xiv.  16 ; 
xxxvi.  5, 11 ;  Rath  lii.  15  ;  iv.  11 ;  EccL  ix. 

14,  15 ;  X.  5  ;  Dan.  ii.  29  ;  iv.  14 ;  vi  18 ; 
X.  13  ;  Ear.  iv.  8  ;  Neh.  iv.  16 ;  viU.  8  (5tf), 

15,  17  ;  1  Chron.  iii.  17;  iv.  10  ;  v.  24;  xvi 
5 ;  xvii.  9 ;  xxvi  8,  28 ;  xzviL  84;  2  Chrao. 

ffl 
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hj  the  oontampktioii  ol  all  that  is  aioiiod  him^  he  nltamately  wfnwm  ft  tiia  Milt 
yietion  of  the  Unity  of  GkKl 

<  We  difltingiiish  the  substance  and  the  fbnn  of  creation  |  that  which  is,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is.  We  have  akeady  indicated  that  the  original  of  all  that  exists 
is  Divine,  let,  We  have  God;  2nd,  Qod  manifest|  or  the  IMirine  entering  into 
form ;  Std,  That  Dirine  in  its  tom,  f^m  which  in  torn  all  original  realities  are 
afterwards  derived.  In  the  Sepher  Ydiirah,  these  Divine  realities  (the  substance) 
are  represented  by  the  ten  numerals,  and  their  form  by  the  twenty-two  letters 
which  constitute  the  Hebrew  alphabet^  language  being  viewed  as  the  medium  of 
connection  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material;  as  the  ibrm  in  which  the 
spiritual  appears.  At  the  same  time,  number  and  language  indicate  also  the 
arrangement  and  the  mode  of  creation,  and,  in  general,  its  boundaries.  ^  By  thirty- 
two  wonderful  paths,"  so  begins  the  8epher  Yetmrah,  *'  the  Eternal,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Living  Gk>d,  the  King  of  the  World,  the  merdftll  and 
gracious  God,  the  glorious  One,  He  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  Whose  Name  is  high 
and  holy,  has  created  the  world.''  But  these  ten  numerals  are  in  reality  the  ten 
Sqthiroth,  or  Divine  emanations,  arranged  in  triads,  each  triad  consisting  of  two 
oppoffltes  (flowing  or  emanating  ttom  a  superior  triad  until  the  Divine  Unity  is 
reached),  and  being  reconciled  in  a  middle  point  of  connection.  These  ten  SkpMroik^ 
in  the  above  arrangement,  recur  everywhere,  and  the  sacred  number  ten  Is  that  of 
perfection.  Each  of  these  Sepkitoth  flows  from  its  predecessor,  and  in  this  manner 
the  Divine  gradually  evolves.  This  emanation  of  the  ten  SejMroth  then  con- 
stitutes the  substance  of  the  world ;  we  may  add,  it  constitutes  everything  else.  In 
God,  in  the  world,  in  man,  everywhere  we  meet  these  ten  Sephinth,  at  t^  head  of 
which  is  God  manifest,  or  the  Memra  {Logoi,  the  Word).  If  the  toi  Sipkitoth 
give  the  substance,  the  tvrenty-two  letters  are  the  form  of  creation  and  of  revela- 
tion. '*  By  giving  them  ibrm  and  shape,  and  by  interchanging  them,  God  has  made 
the  soul  of  everything  that  has  been  made,  or  shall  be  made.''  ''  Upon  those  letters, 
also,  has  the  Holy  One,  Whose  Name  be  praised,  founded  His  holy  and  glorious 
Name."  These  letters  are  next  subdivided,  and  their  application  In  all  the  depaiM^ 
ments  of  nature  is  shown*  In  the  unit  creation,  the  triad :  world,  time  and  maii  are 
found.  Above  all  these  is  the  Lord.  Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  rational 
exposition  of  the  Creation,  attempted  by  the  Sepher  YetdrahJ  ^ 

We  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  book  YeUbrah,  only  adding  that  much,  not  only 
as  regards  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  but  even  their  translation,  is  in  con- 
troversy. Hence,  not  unfrequently,  our  rendering  must  be  regarded  rather  as  oat 
Interpretation  of  the  mysterious  originaL 

THE   BOOK   YETSIRAH. 
PiBBa  L 

Mishnah  1.  In  thirty^tDo  wmderftdpaths  of  Mfisdamf  Jah,  Jehovah  TeehhaMf  tho 
Ood  of  lerael,  the  Living  Ood,  and  King  of  the  World,  Ood  nurcifid  and  gradoutp 
High  and  Exdlted,  Who  dwdUth  toEtemitg,  high  and  hdy  i$  Bu  Name^  katk  ordered 
[established, created?]  (the world) 6y ^Atm ^^pAormt [books] :  bg Sepher[€tnb'mtiUeiii 
Word],  8q9har  [number,  numeral],  and  Sippur  [spoken  word].  Others,  pointing 
the  words  difierently,  render  these  mysterious  terms :  Number,  Wokif  Wiitiog  i 

i  •  Ostay  of  the  Jewish  NatkBt' |ipb  486^  4aS. 
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oClimy  NumlMPi  Nambereri  Numbered ;  while  still  others  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the 
tiuwfbld  diyision  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  of  which  more  afterwards. 

WAmtJx  3.  Ten  SepMroth  [emanations]  beUmah  ^  [without  anything,  Le.  before 
theep  ^iie  sole  elements  out  of  which  all  else  eyolyed],  ttoefUy^wo  letten  offoundo' 
tkm  (tiMse  constitute  the  Hebrew  Alphabet^  and  the  meaning  seems  that  the 
Sipkiroik  manifest  themselves  in  that  which  is  uttered) :  three  tiiothers  {Aleph,  the 
ibat  letter  of  Aweyr,  air ;  JIfem,  the  first  letter  of  Maytm,  water ;  and  Shm^  the  last 
letter  of  A^  fire — although  this  may  represent  only  one  mystical  aspect  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  '  mothers/  as  applied  to  these  letters),  seven  duplex  *  (pro- 
nounced 'soft'  or  'hard/  viz.  Beth,  Gimel,  Daleth,  Eaph,  Pe,  Resh,  Tau,  which 
are,  or  were,  in  Hebrew  capable  of  modification  by  a  Dagesh — but  this  also  must 
be  mystically  understood)  and  twelve  simple  ones  *  (the  simple  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
A^habet). 

Mishnah  d.  Ten  SepMroth  belimah  (the  analogy  is  now  further  traced  in  Gbd 
and  in  man),  the  nunU^er  of  the  ten  fingers^  five  agmnstfive,  and  the  covenant  of  the 
On^Onhf  (God)  placed  between  them  (the  covenant  relationship  between  God  and 
man  in  the  midst,  even  as  it  is  symbolised  in  the  person  of  man  which  is  between 
the  twice  five  fingers)  by  the  word  of  the  tongue  (this,  the  relation  Godward)  and  by 
ike  word  ofsexwdness  [nuditas']  (the  relation  earthwards — the  one  has  become  dual). 

M^AhaK  4.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — ten  and  not  nine,  ten  and  not  eleven — be 
wfoarmsd  m  wMom,  and  be  wise  in  information ;  examine  in  them,  search  out  from 
them,  and  put  the  thing  in  its  reality  (certitude,  proper  state  f),  and  place  again  the 
Oreatar  in  His  piace. 

Miahnah  6.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — theur  measurement  ten,  which  have  no  end 
(limitatioii) :  dqM  of  beginning  (past)  and  depth  of  ending  (future),  depth  of  good 
mid  dtptk  ^smlf  depth  of  height  and  depth  of  profundity  (or,  above  and  beneath), 
dtpik  of  east  and  depth  of  west,  depth  of  north  and  dep^  of  south — One  only  Lordf 
Chd,  tA«  true  (approved)  King,  Who  reigneth  over  all  from  His  holy  dwelling  and 

Mishnah  6.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  appearance  like  the  sheen  of  lightning 
^fsftronoB  here  to  Esek.  i.  14),  and  their  outgoings  (goal)  that  they  have  no  end,  His 
word  is  in  them  (the  Logos  manifest  in  the  Sephiroth),  in  running  and  m  retumingp 
and  at  Mk  word  like  storm^wind  they  pursue  (follow),  and  before  His  throno  they 
bend  Qn  worship). 

Miahnah  7.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  end  is  joined  to  their  beginmng,  like  the 
fame  that  is  bownd  up  with  the  coal,  for  the  Lord  is  One  only,  and  there  is  no  second 
to  Hm,  and  before  One  what  countest  thout 

Millliiah  8.  Ten  SqM-oth  belimah^shut  thy  mouth,  that  it  speak  not,  and  thy 
heart,  that  it  think  not,  and  if  thy  heart  run  away,  bring  it  back  to  ite  place,  for  on 
ikA  aooomU  is  it  said  (Ezek.  L  14)  <  they  run  and  return,*  and  on  this  condition  has 
iko  CotM^mut  been  made, 

Mishnah  9  and  10.  Ten  SephirUh  belimah^One :  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Ood, 
and  ogam  blessed  be  the  Name  of  Him  Who  livethfor  ever^Voice  and  J^nrit 
Wmrd^  and  this  is  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Twof  Wmd  (air,  sfurit  ?)fron^  (out  of)  Spirit^-thereby  ordered  and  hewed  He 

iTha  ejtpresiion  occurs  alrta^y  in  Job         '  Mark  also  the  mibolical  signifioanoe  of 
sctL  7.  the  numben  8,  7, 12  as  the  manif(BirtatiiOi&  cf 

*  Probably  *  twofold '  might  best  ezprsss      God— the  Archetype  of  aU  else. 


i 
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AFP.       the  twmijf'iwo  UftUr9  €f  f<nmdatUm^  thne  moihen,  and  7  dupHoaU,  and  12  dmpU 
y  ofMty  and  tms  Spirit  from  (among)  them.     Throe:  Water  from  breath  (wind).  He 

>    —^   dmgned  and  hewed  m  them  tohu  vavohu^  dime  and  dunff — dwffned  them  Wee  a  bed 
(a  garden  bed),  hewed  them  Uke  a  wattf  covered  them  Mce  pavement.    Four :  Fire 
Jrom  water f  He  designed  it  and  hewed  in  it  the  throne  of  glory y  the  Ophanim  and 
Seraphim^  the  eacred  living  creatures,  and  the  angels  of  service,  and  of  these  three  He 
«  founded  His  dwelUng  place,  as  it  is  said,  He  maketh  His  angels  brecihs  (winds),  and 

His  ministers  ajkamingfire. 

Mishnah  11.  Five:  Three  liters  from  out  the  simple  ones;  He  sealed  spirit  on 
the  three,  and  fastened  them  in  His  great  Name  {n^  (Jehovah,  of  which  these  three 
letters  are  the  abbreyiation ;  what  follows  shows  how  the  permutation  of  these 
three  letters  marks  the  yaried  relationship  of  God  to  creation  in  time  and  space, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  the  immanence  of  His  manifestation  in  it).  And 
He  sealed  with  thetn  six  outgoings  (ends,  terminations)  :  He  turned  upwards,  and 
He  sealed  it  with  \r\^.  Six:  He  sealed  below,  turned  downwards,  and  sealed  it 
with  A  V*  Seven :  He  sealed  eastward,  He  turned  in  front  of  Him,  and  sealed  it 
with  {^n.  Eight :  He  sealed  westward,  and  turned  behind^  and  sealed  it  with  MM- 
Nine:  He  sealed  southward,  and  turned  to  His  right,  and  sealed  it  with  li^l.  Ten: 
He  sealed  northward,  and  turned  to  His  left,  and  sealed  it  with  ^*11. 

Mishnah  12.  These  are  the  Sqthiroth  b^imah — one :  Spirit  of  the  living  Ood^ 
and  wind  (air,  spirit  P  the  word  ruach  means  all  these),  water,  andjire ;  and  height 
above  and  below,  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 

PsBBa  n. 

Mishnah  1.  Twenty^and-two  letters  of  foundation :  three  mothers,  seven  duplex^ 
and  twelve  simple  ones — three  mothers  B1DK»  their  foundation  the  scale  of  merit  and 
the  scale  of  guilt,  and  the  tongue  of  statute  trembling  (deciding)  b^ween  them. 
(This,  to  be  mystically  carried  out,  in  its  development,  and  application  to  all 
things :  the  elements,  man,  &c) 

Mishnah  2.  Twentg-two  letters  of  foundation :  He  drew  them,  hewed  thetn^ 
weighed  them,  and  interchanged  them,  melted  them  together  (showing  how  in  th« 
permutation  of  letters  all  words — viewed  mystically  as  the  designation  of  things — 
arose),  He  formed  by  them  the  nepheeh  of  all  that  is  formed  (created),  and  the 
nephesh  of  everything  that  is  to  be  formed  (created). 

Mishntih  8.  Two-and^wenty  letters  of  foundation :  drawn  in  the  voice,  hewn  in 
the  wind  (air,  spirit  P)/a«^fn^  on  the  mouth  in  Jive  places:  yS^HM  (tfaft  gutturals 
among  the  Hebrew  letters),  r|t5u  (the  labials),  pj^^  (the  palatals),  nJTSn  (the 
Unguals),  )^DT  (the  dentals). 

Mishnah  4.  Twenty4wo  letters  of  foundation,  fastened  m  a  circle  in  281  gates 
(marking  how  these  letters  are  capable  of  forming,  by  the  permutation  of  two  of 
ihem,  in  all  281  permutations)  ;  and  the  circle  turns  forwards  and  backwards,  and 
this  is  the  indication  of  the  matter :  as  regards  what  is  good,  there  is  nothing  higher 
than  j^y  (oneg),  'delight,*  and  nothing  lower  than  n^J  (negah),  'plagtie*  (stroke).  In 
such  manner  He  weighed  them  and  combined  them,  ((  with  them  aU,  and  them  aU 
with  M  2  ^1^  ^^^^  (dl,  and  them  all  with  3,  and  thus  the  red,  so  that  it  is  found 
that  all  that  is  formed  and  all  that  is  spoken  proceeds  from  one  Name  (the  name 
cf  God  being,  as  it  were,  the  fundamental  origin  of  everything). 

Mishnah  6.  He  formed  from  Tohu  that  which  has  substance,  and  made  that  whidk 
is  not  into  beii^,smd  hewed  great  pillars  from  the  ajr^wkieh  camsat  be  hmsilsdf  md 
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tkkii  tk§  uuKciOum:  h^hMing  and  speaking  He  made  aU  that  i$  formed  and  aU       A 
W9hb  kjf  one  Name — and  the  indication  of  the  matter :  twenty^two  numbers  and  one 
body.  — 

PxBSQ  in. 

Midmah  1.  Three  nwthere—tn^H :  their  foundation^  the  scale  of  ffuiU  and  the 
tuUe  ofmeriif  and  the  tongue  of  the  statute  trembling  (deciding)  between  them,   * 

Miahiiah  2.  Three  mothers— Viatt— a  great  mystery,  marvellous  and  hidden,  and 
teaied  wOk  six  signets,  and  from  them  go  forth  fire  and  water,  and  divide  themseivfs 
inio  wmle  and  female.  Three  mothers,  ^j^^  their  foundation,  and  from  them  were 
bom  the  fathers  (remm  natune  semina), /rom  which  everything  is  created  (fire  in 
nguded  as  the  male  principle,  water  as  ijie  female  principle,  uid  air  as  oomliimiig 
the  two:  M  10  the  first  letter  of  the  Hehrew  word  for  air,  o  ^^  that  of  water, 
r  the  last  for  that  of  fire). 

MishTMih  3.  Three  letters,  \tn^H — m  the  world:  air,  water, fire:  the  heavens  were 

created  tfi  the  begnming  from  fire,  and  the  earth  was  created  from  water,  and  the  air 

trembles  (the  same  word  as  tibat  in  regard  to  the  tongue  hetween  the  scales  of  the 

balance,  indicating  the  intermediate,  inclining  to  the  one  or  the  other)  b^ween  the 

fits  and  the  water, 

Miahnahi.  T%reemothers,\tnDt^— in  the  year:  fire,  and  water,  and  wind.  Meat 
it  created  from  fire,  cold  from  water,  and  the  moderate  from  the  wind  (air)  that  is 
intermediate  between  them.  Three  mothers,  znst^  —in  the  ntphesh  t  fire^  water,  and 
The  head  was  created  from  fire,  and  the  belly  from  water,  and  the  body  from 
that  is  intermediate  between  them, 

ICahnah  6.  Three  mothers,  eiDM — ffe  drew  them,  and  hewed  them,  and  melted 
them  together,  and  sealed  with  them  the  three  mothers  in  the  world,  the  three  mothers 
m  the  year,  and  the  three  mothers  in  the  nephesh — nude  and  female, 

(Now  follows  a  further  mystical  development  and  application.)  The  letter 
K  He  made  King  in  the  Spirit,  and  bound  upon  him  the  crown  (this  refers  to  farther 
mjadcal  signs  indicated  in  the  Eabbalistic  figure  drawn  on  p.  438  of  the  '  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation*),  and  melted  them  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed  with  them: 
m  the  world  the  air,  in  the  soul  life,  and  in  the  nephesh  (living  thing)  body—the  male 
with  rDM»  the  female  with  Dfi^.  D  He  made  King  in  the  waters,  and  bound  on  it 
the  erowNy  and  melted  them  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed:  in  the  worldearih,  and  m 
tie  year  cold,  and  in  the  nephe^  the  belly — nude  and  female,  male  in  ^KOy  and 
flmale  in  KTD.  B^  He  made  King  in  the  fire,  andboundon  it  the  crown,  and  melted 
tkam  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed  with  it :  in  the  upper  world  the  heavens,  m  the 
fsar  boat,  in  the  nephesh  the  head— male  and  female, 

Pebeq  rv. 

Mshnah  1.  Seven  duplex  letters,  n"1D3  133  (it  will  here  be  noticed  that  we 
BOW  pieeeed  from  the  numeral  3  to  the  further  mystic  numeral  7),  accustomed 
(habiteated,  adapted,  fitted)  for  two  languages  (correlate  ideas) :  Ufe,  and  peace, 
smd  wisdom,  and  riches,  grace,  and  seed,  and  government  (the  mystic  number  7  will 
here  be  noted),  and  accustomed  (fitted)  for  two  tongues  (modes  of  pronunciation) 
tWI  "hn  'M  'M  'TI  'ii  '22f—the  formatum  of  soft  and  hard,  the  formation  of  strong 
(the  dual  principle  will  here  be  obserred) ;  duplicate,  because  they  are 
the  opposites — life  and  death ;  the  oppoeites— peace  and  evil ;  the  oppotkes 
and  fcUy ;  the  opposites — riches  and  poverty :  the  opposites — grace  and 
\i  tk$  Opposites— fertility  and  desolation ;  the  opposites— rule  and  servitudo* 
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AFP,  MMwiah   2.    Seven  duplex  letters,  TMf^  *723 »  corretponHmg  to  tk&  mmm 

y         gw^  :  from  them  seven  outgoings :  above  and  below,  east  and  westf  north  and  stmihf 
'       I  ■  ^  and  the  holy  Temple  in  the  middle,  and  it  upbears  the  whole. 

Mishnah  8.  Seven  duplex,  M^lfiD  123 ;  Se  drew  them,  and  hewed  them,  and 
melted  them,  a:nd  formed  from  them,  in  the  world  the  stars  (the  planets),  m  the  year 
the  days,  in  the  nephesh  the  issueSf  and  with  them  He  drew  seven  Jirmameniif  and 
seven  earths,  and  seven  Sabbaths,  therefore  He  loves  the  seventh  under  all  heavens. 

Mbhnah  4.  Two  letters  build  two  houses  (here  the  number  of  possible  permtiti^ 
tions  are  indicated).  Three  letters  buHd  six  houses,  four  buHd  twenty»foUr  hauseSf 
^five  build  120  houses,  six  build  720  houses,  and  from  thence  go  onward  andthmk  wheit 
the  mouth  is  not  able  to  speak,  and  the  ear  not  able  to  hear.  And  these  are  the  stari 
in  the  world — seven :  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter f  Motb. 
And  then  are  the  days  in  the  year ;  the  seven  days  of  creation  /  and  thi  9Sven  pate§ 
of  issue  in  the  nephesh :  two  eyes,  two  e€ars,  and  a  mouth,  and  the  two  nostrils*  And 
with  them  loere  drawn  the  seven  firmaments,  and  the  seven  earths,  and  the  seven  times: 
therefore  loved  He  the  seventh  tUfove  all  that  is  of  delight  under  the  heavens. 

pEBxa  V. 

Mishnah  1.  The  properties  of  the  twelve  simple  letters  (or  their  attribates)^ 
pV  yD  1^  ^tDn  tin — their  foundation :  sight,  hearing,  smeU,  speech,  eating,  eoneubstus, 
working,  walking,  anger,  laughter,  thinking,  sleep.  Their  measurements  twelve  bound- 
aries  in  the  hypothenuse  (points  in  transverse  lines)  ;  the  boundary  N.E.,  the  boundary 
S,JB.,  the  boundary  E,  upwards,  the  boundary  B.  downwards,  the  boundary  N*  up- 
wards, the  boundary  N,  doionwards,  the  boundary  S,  W.,  the  boundary  N,  W,,  ^ 
boundary  W.  upwards,  the  boundary  W,  downwards,  the  boundary  S,  upwards,  the 
boundary  S.  downwards,  and  they  extend  and  go  on  into  the  eternal  (boundleaa 
space),  and  they  are  the  arms  of  the  world, 

Mishnah  2.  Twelve  simple  letters,  pV  yO  \h  H3n  tiru  •&«  drew  then^  and  melted 
them,  and  formed  of  them  the  twelve  constellations  in  the  world  (aigns  of  the  Zodiac) : 
Aries,  Taurus,  Oemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Uhra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomus, 
Aquarius,  Pisces  (these  are  expressed  in  the  original  in  an  abbreviated,  contraeted 
form).  These  are  the  twelve  months  of  the  year:  Nisan,  lyar,  Sivan,  Tammuz,  Abh^ 
JBlul,  Tishri,  Marcheshvan,  Kislev,.  Tebheth,  Shebhat,  Adar  (thus  the  number  twalre 
is  marked,  first  in  the  functions  of  man,  then  in  the  points  of  the  compass,  then  in 
the  starry  skies,  and  then  in  the  year).  And  these  are  the  twelve  leaders  in  nephesh 
(living  beings) :  two  hands,  and  two  feet,  and  ttoo  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the  Kver,  the 
gall,  the  intestine,  the  upper  stomach,  the  lower  stomach  (perhaps  gpillet,  stomach,  and 
intestine— at  any  rate,  three  organs  connected  with  deglutition  and  digestion).  He 
made  them  like  a  land  (province),  and  set  them  in  order  Uke  war,  and  also— this  as 
against  that,  ordered  God,  Three  mothers,  which  are  three  fathers,  bectntse  from 
them  issue  fire,  wind,  and  water.  Three  mothers,  and  seven  duplicate,  and  twelve 
simple  ones. 

Mishnah  3.  These  are  the  twenty-two  letters  with  whioh  the  Holy  One  has  f  mended 
(all),  blessed  be  He,  Jah,  Jehovah  Tsebhaoth,  the  Living  Ood,  the  Oodofhrad,  high 
and  lifted  up,  dwelling  eternally,  and  holy  ie  His  Name,  exalted  and  htdy  is  He, 

PSBBi   VI. 
Mishnah  1.  Three  fathers  and  their  generations,  seven  subduers  and  their  hest9 
(planets?),  seven  boundaries  of  hypothenuse — and  the  proof  <tf  the  matter:  faUJ^ul 
witnesses  are  the  world,  the  year,  and  the  nq^hesh.     The  law  (statatSi  settled  order) 
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dhywif  md  ik%  cyefa^  wid  the  hmtrt,     Thi^ :  JirCf  amt  waUTf  and  wmd  (vi)  s  th$         y 
4t€  ai€9$f  tk0  watmr  beloWf  and  the  wind  (air)  the  etatute  mtermediaie  between  them.   ^—   » 
.tftel  £A«  dbmMitCralibn  if  the  matter:  the  fire  beare  the  water^  D  w  Mfon^,  t^  hieeee, 
and  K  M  Mtf  itoMt  intermediate  between  them  (all  these  have  further  mystic  mean- 
ing and  apiiUoatiaD  in  ocmnection  with  words  and  ideas). 

Mishnah  9.  The  dragcn  ieinthe  world  Hke  a  Jdng  on  hie  throne  t  the  €yeb  ie  «§ 
theyemrMkeakkeginkielandt  theheoHieinthenepheehHkeahmginwar,  Aleo 
in  oM  that  ie  jmreued  Qod  hoe  made  the  one  agamet  the  other  (opposite  poles  and 
their  fBOonciliation)  /  the  good  agamH  the  evil ;  good  from  good,  md  end  from  evSg 
the  good  trying  the  evd,  and  the  evil  trying  the  good;  the  good  i$  kqd  for  the  goodp 
and  the  evil  ie  kqttfor  the  eviL 

Mishnah  8.  Three  areone,  that  etandeth  done :  eeven are  divided,  three  aeagakut 
three,  and  the  etatute  intermediate  between  them.  Twelve  are  in  war :  three  loving, 
three  hating,  tkre$  giving  l^e,  three  giving  death.  The  three  loving  oneei  the  heart, 
the  eare,  and  the  mouth ;  the  three  hating  onee :  the  Hver,  the  gaU,  and  the  tongue — 
and  Ood  afaiihfulking  reigning  over  aU:  one  {ie)  over  three,  three  over  eeven,  eeven 
over  twdve,  and  they  are  all  joined  together,  the  one  with  the  other. 

Mishnah  4.  And  when  Abraham  our  father  had  beheld,  and  eoneidered,  and  eeen, 
and  drawn,  and  hewn,  and  obtained  it,  then  the  Lord  of  all  revealed  Mimeelfto  him, 
and  caUedhim  Hie  friend,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him  and  with  hie  eeed:  and  he 
believed  m  JAovah,  and  it  wae  imputed  to  him  for  righteoueneee,  JSe  made  with 
him  a  covenant  between  the  ten  toee,  tmd  that  ie  cireumcieion ;  between  the  tenfingere 
ef  hie  hand,  and  that  ie  the  tongue ;  and  He  bound  two-and^wenty  lettere  on  hie 
tongue,  and  ehowed  him  their  foundation.  He  drew  them  with  water,  He  kindled 
them  wOkjIre,  Re  breathed  them  with  wind  (eh);  He  burnt  them  in  eeven;  He 
feared  them  forth  in  the  twelve  conetellatione. 

The  tSews  ezpi^ssed  in  the  Book  Teteirah  are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  iha 
Mishnah  and  in  other  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  They  represent,  as 
stated  at  the  oatset,  a  direction  long  anterior  to  the  Mishnah,  and  of  whidi  the  first 
teginnings  and  nithnate  principles  are  of  deepest  interei^t  to  the  Christian  student 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  application  to  Christian  metaphysics  and  theo* 
logy  of  the  Eahhalah,  of  which  Yeteirah  is  hut  the  first  word,  is  referred  to  « 
deeply  interesting  and  profound  work,  strangely  unknown  to  English  scholats: 
Motilor,  FhOoeotkhie  d.  Gesch.  oder  iiher  d.  Tradition,  4  vols.  English  readtoa 
win  And  ttiueh  to  interest  them  in  the  now  somewhat  rare  work  of  the  Rev.  John 
Oxleyi  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  (London,  1816y 
Syola.). 

Tlis  ftbMi&fim  hud  down  in  the  Book  Yeteirah  are  farther  carried  otti  and 
reoeiTe  their  follest  (often  most  remarkable)  development  and  application  in  the 
book  Zohar  {*  Splendour  * — the  edition  used  by  us  is  the  8yo.  edition,  Amsterdam, 
1805,  ill  8  vik.,  with  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  Hkkun^  Zohar ;  other  Kabha- 
listio  hoob  liled  l^  us  need  not  here  be  mentioned).  The  main  portion  of  the  Zohar 
is  in  the  ibrm  d  t  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  but  other  tractates  are  inter- 
spened  ihioiighoat  the  volumes. 

5.  Deymatie  Theology.-^ThiB  is  fully  treated  of  in  the  text  of  these  tolmnea. 

d.  Bietarie  Theology, — ^To  describe  and  criticise  the  yarious  works  which  oome 
vndflT  lUs  desigiiation  would  require  the  expansion  of  this  Appendix  into  a  Trae- 
tate.    Sdne  of  these  compositions  hate  been  retoed  to  hi  the  text  of  these 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  MEQILLATH  TAANITH. 


APP,  TolomM.  For  a  gaaenl  toooant  and  critidBi  of  tliem  I  mult  again  refer  to  €be 
y         'Hittorj  of  the  Jewish  Nation '  (eee  eepecially  the  chapteia  on  'The  ProgreiB  of 

— ,  »^  Arte  and  Scianoea  among  the  Jewa,' and '  Theological  Science  and  BeUgiooa  Belief 
in  Palestine').  For  the  hietoricai  and  critical  acooont  of  Rabfainio  hiatoiical 
worka  the  student  is  referred  to  Zmms,  Gtottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Jnden,  ch«  TiiL  The  only 
thing  which  we  shall  here  attempt  b  a  translation  of  the  so-called  OegiUatk 
Taamth^  or  '  RoU  of  Fasts ' ;  rather,  a  Calendar  of  the  days  on  which  ikstiqg  and 
mouming  was  ptokUnUd.  The  oldest  part  of  the  document  (referred  to  in  the 
Miihnah,  Taan.  iL  8)  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
and  contains  elements  of  eyen  much  greater  antiquity.  That  which  has  come  down 
of  it  is  here  given  in  translation : ' — 


MEQILLATH  TAANITH,  OR  ROLL  OF  FASTa 

These  are  the  days  on  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  fest,  and  during  some  of  them 
mouming  must  also  be  intermitted* 

L  NiBAV. 

1.  From  the  let  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  to  the  8th  of  it,  it  was  settled 
about  the  daUy  sMrifioe  (that  it  should  be  paid  out  ot  the  Temple-treasury)  mourn- 
ing  is  prohibited. 

2.  And  from  the  8th  to  the  end  of  the  Feast  (the  27th)  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
waa  re-established — ^mourning  is  interdicted. 

IL  IriB. 

1.  On  the  7th  lyar  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem — mouming  is  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  On  the  14th  is  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  little  (the  second)  PaasoTor^ 
mouming  is  prohibited. 

8.  On  the  28rd  the  sons  of  Acra  *  issued  from  Jerusalem. 

4.  On  the  27th  the  imposts  were  removed  from  Jud»a  and  Jemaalon. 

IIL  SlYAV. 

L  On  the  17th  Sivan  the  tower  of  Zur  was  taken. 

5.  On  the  IGth  and  16th  the  men  of  Bethshean  and  of  the  plain  were  exiled. 
8.  On  the  26th  the  tax-gatherers  were  withdrawn  from  Judah  and  Jerusalem* 


IV.  Tiionrs. 

L  On  the  14th  Tammus  the  Book  of  Dedsions  ('aggraTating  ordinances')  waa 
brogaled — mouming  is  prohibited. 


1  AH  the  gloiset  oo  and  hi  the  text  have 
been  omitted.  The  edition  of  the  Tractate  in 
iti|ineraf  Ibrm  used  by  ns  is  that  of  Warshan. 
1874»  and  oonaistB  (with  comments)  of  20 
octaro  (donble)  pans.  For  the  criticism  of 
the  won  see  »eeiauy  Or9iM,  Geseh.  d.  Jnden, 
iroL  iU.  pp.  41J^2a,  and  i>ei«MAoivf»  Hist  de 
la  Palest,  pp.  489-448.  A  spedai  tractate  on 
the  snl^eet  is  8ckm0g^$  fnaognial  dissertation, 
Lsipaig,  1974.  It  need  scaroelj  be  said  that 
these  writers  entertain  diiftrent  views  as  to 
Mm  hiafemieal  dafffs  soeciallT  <v>twm— niMratiwl 


in  the  Megillath  Taanith,  and  tLe  events  te 
wliich  they  refer.  Gomp.  also  WMn^  Biblioth. 
Rabb.  voL  L  p.  8afi»  Tol.  it  p.  182ft,  vol.  tii.  p. 
1190.  My  edition  of  WMm  has  the  great 
advantage  of  the  maigtnsl  notes  and  oorreo- 
tioQs  by  the  great  Jewish  historian,  the  Ute 
Dr.  Jok^  who,  many  years  ago»  ^ave  me  his 
copy. 

'  We  abstain  ftom  levins  historical  notes. 
For  the  diflRerent  expianatinns  of  tito  oom- 
memorative  dates  the  rsader  la  rstoed  te 
the  books  already  mentioned. 


IBAMBIATION  OF  THE  IfEOILLATH  TAANTTfl. 

v.  Abb. 

L  On  tiie  IMi  Abh  the  aeMon  of  wood-oflSMfinga  (far  tiie  Tampla  aa>)  of  priarti 
ipouj^  Jo$.  War  S.  17.  6)— mouniiiig  is  prohibited. 
5L  Oa  tiie'S4lh  we  returned  to  our  Law. 

VL  Elul 


L  On  the  7tli  of  Elnl  tlie  day  of  the  Dedicatioii  of  Jenualem— mooiBiiy  pro- 
auitad* 

S.  On  tiie  17th  the  Bomans  withdrew  from  Judaa  and  Jemaalan. 
&  (Xi  tiie  SSnd  we  returned  to  kill  the  apoatatee. 

VIL  TiBHBL 

1.  Ofei  tiie  ML  Tiahri  the  mention  of  the  Diyine  Name  waa  remofed  from 
pvblkdeada. 

ym,  Mabohkhyah. 


1.  On  ilia  88vd  Mazcheehyan  the  Sorig^  (a  partitioii-wall  in  the  Temple,  aiqp- 
poaad  to  haye  been  erected  by  the  heathen,  oomp.  1  Maoe.  iy.  48-40)  waa  remofod 
from  tiie  Tample-coort 

9.  On  the  S6th  the  wall  of  Samaria  waa  taken. 

&  On  tiie  37th  the  meat-offering  waa  again  brought  on  the  altar. 

IX.  EiBLsy. 

L  On  the  Srd  the  EKmayatha  (another  heathen  atmctore)  waa  remoyed  from 
llie  eoort  of  the  Temple. 

9.  On  the  7th  ia  a  feaat  day. 

8.  On  the  21at  ia  the  day  of  Mount  Gariaim — ^mourning  ia  prohibited. 

4.  On  the  gftththe  eight  daya  of  the  Feaat  of  Lighta  (OhanuKah)  begin— nionni» 
ipg  ia  piohifaited. 

X.  Tsbhus. 

1.  On  the  28th  the  congregation  waa  re-eatabliahed  according  to  the  Law.  (lliia 
•eama  to  refer  to  the  reatoration  of  the  Sanhedrin  after  the  Saddueean  membera 
wvo  xemoyedi  under'  the  rule  of  Queen  Salome.  See  the  hiatorical  notioea  in 
AppandizIV.) 

XI.  Shsbhat. 

L  On  the  3nd  a  feaat  day  ^ — ^mourning  ia  prohibited. 

5.  On  the  22nd  the  work»  of  which  the  enemy  aaid  that  it  waa  to  be  in  tiie 
Temple,  iraa  deatrqyed — mourning  ia  interdicted.  (Thia  aeema  to  refer  to  the  time 
of  OaQguky  whoi,  on  the  reaistance  of  the  Jewa,  the  atatue  of  the  Emperor  waa  at 
bat  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  Temple.) 

8L  On  the  28th  King  Antiochus  waa  remoyed  from  Jeruaalem  (auppoaed  tozefar 
totiie  day  of  the  death  of  Antiochua,  eon  of  Antiochua  Epiphane»  ia  hia  ezpeditioa 
agaiaaltiie 


1  TUa  hm  wmoM  to  nfor  to  the  death  of  King  Hemd;  that  oo  the  7lh  Kiiby  to  Ite 
"  afU^  JaBMMia 


TOO  TBJJSBLkWm  OF  THE  lOSaHiLATH  TAAHETH. 

^  1.  Oil  tii0  Mb  Mid  Ae  9Ai  dijji  of  joy  oq  •ooouat  of  zain-ftU* 

2.  On  the  13th  b  the  daj  of  T?fQMu 

8.  On  the  13th  ia  the  day  of  Nicanor  Qob  defiMt), 

4.  On  the  14th  and  on  the  16th  are  the  days  of  Pnrim  (Feast  of  Esther)— » 
mourning  is  prohibited. 

6.  On  the  16th  was  begun  the  boilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusakm — ^mourning 
is  prohibited. 

6.  On  the  17th  rose  the  heathens  against  the  remnant  of  the  Scribes  in  the 
country  of  Ohalds  and  of  the  Zabedeans,  and  Israel  was  deliyered. 

7.  On  the  20th  the  people  fasted  fbr  rain,  and  it  was  granted  to  them. 

8.  On  the  28th  the  Jews  received  good  tidings  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
hindered  from  the  sayings  of  the  Law — ^mourning  is  prohibited. 

On  these  days  eyery  one  who  has  before  made  a  vow  of  fiisting  is  to  give  him- 
self to  prayer. 

(In  extenuation  of  the  apparent  harshness  and  literality  of  our  renderings,  it 
should  be  stated,  that  both  the  iS^piUr  YMrak  taAthi$  MtsfOlMTammtA  toe  here 
for  the  first  time  tfanslated  into  English.) 
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APPENDIX  71. 


U8T  or  TBI  MAOOABBBSi  OF  THE  FAMILT  OF  HEBOD,  OF  THE  HIGH  PBIBSn, 
THE  BOMAN  PB0CUBAT0B8  OF  JUBiBAi  AND  BOMAK  QOVEBNOBB  OF  8TEIA. 

(See  ToL  L  Bk.  IL  ch.  U.) 

L    THE  MAOOABEAN  FAMILY. 

lUttetbiM 

I 


joL 


AlMoM) 


ML 


Pfwirtfi 


Jac 


M 


T 


JfWIltlW 


JnoM 


John 


Antigoans 


arnutxiB 


I 


Altxander  Jannmu,  m.  Alezute 


I 


HyroNmsIL 


Aristobnlns  IL 

I 


Alenmdra,  m.  Alexander 


AriitotaliiB  m. 


ICvbuniBe 


n—iilm   HendL 

I  m. 

FhaMeKMi'liiiSoKii 


n.    HEBODIAN  FAMILT. 

Antipei 


Anttpeter, 
nuKvpros 


Jotep! 


ome 


I 


I 


8aioinflk«. 


Joeeph  PheiorM  Baiome^ 

Snd  Jiarieinine  I.     Sd  iuriAmme  IL    4th  MalthAke  SthOieopetam^ 


lHJowph 
tad  Ooilobsrai 
tzd 


Alexander  Arlewimlai  flelimpio  Kyproe;  Herod  Philip;  Arehelaaa  AnllpM; 
m.01«phyrA  m.Beraftloeffi.PhMaelas  ffi.HerodiM    fikQUphyra       m. 

I __^ _J  " 

roolM 


JflSMl 

BHenisi^ 


PhUlp 


HmdofOhelolfl 


I 


AgrlppaL 


Salome 
m.  Philip 
OT.  lat  Herod  Philip 
EilAiitipM 


Berenioe 
«.  Ilk  Herod  of  Ohalds 
Sl4FeleBflBO<aUoift 


DmaillA 
m.lat  Aaiioi 
tadPeUs 


7QS 


IFP.      m.    LIST  OF  HIQH-FRIESTS  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
YI  THE  QBEAT  TO  THE  DESTRUCnON  OF  JERUSALEIL 


:iD4M 


Appoialidlqr 


HttodtlMGiMt 


•  • 


0  m         • 


Qniiiiiini 


ValniiM  Giatot. 


miamm 


AgiippftL 


Hwodof  Ckakb 


AgiippalL 


{ 


»       • 


•  * 


•       •       • 


•       • 


The  Paople  ixoAng  tlie  last  war 


1. 

a 

4. 
6. 

e. 

7. 

a 

9. 

no. 
11. 

12. 

la 

14. 
16. 

/la 

J  17. 

lia 

f  19. 

/21. 
22. 

2a 

24. 
25. 

V2a 

27. 


I 


• . 


AnaaeL 
Aristobolna. 
Jeraa,  son  of  Phabea. 
Simon,  aon  of  Boethoa. 
Matthias,  aon  of  TheophiloaL 
Joaiari  son  of  Boethoa. 
Eleasar,  son  of  Boethosi 
Jesns^  son  of  Si& 
Anaooa  (Annas). 
Ishmasly  son  of  PhabL 
Eleasar,  son  of  Ananoa. 
Simon,  son  of  Camithoa. 
Joseph  (Caiaphas). 
Jonatiiaa,  son  of  Ananoa. 
Theophilos^  son  of  Ananoa. 
Simon  Cantheras,  son  of  BoetfaoA 
Matthias,  son  of  Ananoa. 
Elionaios,  son  of  Cantheraa. 
Joseph,  son  of  Oamxthos, 
Ananias,  son  of  Nedehuos. 
Tshmael,  son  of  PhabL 
Joseph  Cahi,  son  of  Simon. 
Ananoa,  son  of  Ananoa. 
Jeaos^  aon  of  Damnaios. 
Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel 
Matthias,  son  of  Theophiloa. 
Phannias,  aon  of  Qa^nftL 


IV.    LIST  OF  PROCURATORS  OF  JUDiEA. 

/  1.  Etfanaieh  Axchalana. 

2.  Coponioa. 

3.  M*  Amhiyina. 

4.  Ajmina  Rofha. 

5.  Valeriaa  Giatoa. 
a  Pontine  Pilate. 
7.  Maroellna. 

•  (   a  King  Agrippa. 
9.  Cuspina  Fiidna. 

10.  Tiberins  Alazandar. 

11.  Ventidins  Comamia. 

12.  Antonins  Felix, 
la  Porcioi  Festos. 
14.  Albinos. 


8B.atoOOAA 
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V.  UBS  OP  BOMAN  GOVERNORS  OF  STBIA. 


<^mAtD6BAA 


^   1. 
2. 

a 

4. 
5. 

a 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 

la 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

la 

19. 


P.  Quinctiliiis  Varaa. 

M.  LoUiiiA. 

0.  Maroiiis  GeiiBoruiiiB  (P) 

L,  Volasiiis  SfttmiimiiB. 

P.  Sulpie.  QniriniuB. 

Qa.  (^ttcilios  Oreticiu  Sfliimi^ 

Cn.  Galpurn.  Fiao. 

Cn.  Sent.  Satarniniia  (?) 

Aeliiia  Lamia. 

L.  Pompon.  FUccaa. 

L.  ViteUioa. 

P.  Petronioa. 

0.  Vibina  Manna. 

0.  Oaaa.  Longinoa. 

C.  U.  Qnadmtna. 

Domitina  Gorbulo. 

0.  Itaua  (conjoined). 
Ceetiua  Gallua. 
0.  lie  Mudaonai 


I 
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APPEINDIX  Vn. 

W  THS  mn  OF  THB  NATIYirT  Or  OUB  LOSDl 

(VoL  1.  fiook  IL  eh.  liL  and  other  pMtagee.) 

APR       So  mochi  that  is  generally  aooeedblei  has  of  late  boen  writteD  on  this  sabject,  and 
ni        such  accord  exists  on  the  gm&ral  question,  that  only  tlie  briefest  statement  seems 
requisite  in  this  pUoe»  the  space  at  our  command  being  necessarily  reserved  for  sub- 
jects which  have  either  not  been  treated  of  by  previous  writers,  or  in  a  manner  or 
form  that  seemed  to  make  a  fiissh  inyestigation  desirable. 

At  the  outset  it  most  be  admittedi  that  absolute  certainty  is  impossible  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  Christ's  Nativity^--the  precise  year  even,  and  still  more  the  month 
and  the  day.  But  in  regard  to  the  year,  we  possess  such  data  as  to  invest  it  with 
such  probability,  as  almost  to  amount  to  certainty. 

1.  The  first  and  most  certain  date  is  that  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Our  Lord  was  bom  before  the  death  of  Herod,  and,  as  we  judge  from  the 
Gkspel-history,  very  shortly  before  that  event  Now  the  year  of  Herod's  death  has 
been  ascertained  with,  we  may  say,  absolute  certainty,  as  shortly  before  the  Pass- 
over of  the  year  750  A.T7.0.,  which  corresponds  to  about  the  12th  of  April  of  the 
year  4  before  Christ,  according  to  our  (5ommon  reckoning.  More  particularly^ 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod  there  was  a  lunar  eclipse  (Jos.  Ant  xvii.  6.  4), 
which,  it  is  astronomically  ascertained,  occurred  on  the  night  from  the  12th  to  the 
13th  of  March  of  the  year  4  before  COirist  Thus  the  death  of  Herod  must  have 
taken  place  between  the  1 2th  of  March  and  the  12th  of  April— or,  say,  about  the  end 
of  March  (comp.  Ant  xvii.  8. 1).  Again,  the  Gospel-history  necessitates  an  interval 
of,  at  the  least,  seven  or  eight  weeks  before  that  date  for  the  birth  of  Christ  (we 
have  to  insert  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin — at  the  earliest,  six  weeks  after  the  Birtb 
— ^the  Visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  and,  at  any 
rate,  some  days  more  before  the  death  of  Herod).  Thus  the  birth  of  Christ  could 
not  have  possibly  occurred  after  the  beginning  of  February  4  b.o.,  and  most 
likely  several  weeks  earlier.  This  brings  us  close  to  the  ecclesiastical  date,  the 
25th  of  December,  in  confirmation  of  which  we  refer  to  what  has  been  stated  in 
vol.  L  p.  187,  see  especially  note  3.  At  any  rate,  the  often  repeated,  but  very 
superficial  objection,  as  to  the  impoesibilitj  of  shepherds  tending  flocks  in  the 
open  at  that  season,  must  now  be  dismissed  as  utterly  untenable,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  voL  L  p.  187,  but  even  for  this,  that  if  the  question  is  to  be 
decided  on  the  ground  of  rain-fall,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  December 
as  compared  with  February — ^later  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

2.  No  certain  inference  can,  of  course,  be  drawn  fit>m  the  appearance  of  '  the 
ite' that  guided  the  Magi    Tliaty  and  on  what  grooDdsp  oar  in^ertigatioaa  bay 
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jpoinled  to  a  eonfinnatioii  of  the  date  of  the  NatiTity,  as  giyen  ahoTB,  has  been       APP. 
follj  expluned  in  vol.  i.  ch.  Tiii.  (see  spedallj  p.  218).  yjj 

d.  Chi  the  taxing  of  QuiriniuB,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  181, 182.  ^ r— ' 

4  The  next  historical  datum  furnished  by  the  Qospels  is  that  of  the  heg^ning 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  ministTj,  which,  according  to  St  Lnke,  was  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  when  Jesus  was  '  about  thirty  years  old '  (St.  Luke 
iii.  23).  The  accord  of  this  with  our  reckoning  of  the  date  of  the  Nativity  has 
been  diown  in  toL  i.  p.  264. 

6,  A  simihur  conclusion  wonld  be  reached  by  &)Bowing  the  somewhat  vagae  and 
general  indication  furnished  in  St.  Johu  iL  20. 

6.  Lastly,  we  reach  the  same  goal  if  we  follow  the  historfeallf  somewhat 
oncertain  guidance  of  the  date  of  the  Birth  of  the  Baptist,  as  furnished  in  this 
notice  (St  Luke  i.  5)  of  his  SDnunciation  to  his  father,  that  Zacharias  officiated  in 
the  Temple  as  one  of '  the  course  of  Abia '  (see  here  vol.  i.  p.  135).  Li  Taan.  29  a 
we  hate  the  notice,  with  which  that  of  Josephus  agrees  (War  vL  4, 1, 6),  that  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  '  the  course  of  Jehoiarib,'  which  was  the 
first  of  the  priestly  courses,  was  on  duty.  That  was  on  the  9-10  Ab  of  the  year 
828  A.tr.o.,  or  the  5th  August  of  the  year  70  of  our  era.  If  this  calculation  be 
coirect  (of  which,  however,  we  cannot  feel  quite  sure),  then  counting  '  the  eooraes ' 
of  priests  backwards,  the  course  of  Abia  would,  in  the  year  748  A.u.a  (the  year 
before  the  bnrth  of  Christ)  have  been  on  duty  from  the  2nd  to  the  9th  of  October. 
This  also  would  place  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  end  of  December  of  the  following 
year  (749),  taking  the  expression '  sixth  month '  in  St.  Luke  i.  26^  36,  in  the  sense  of 
the  naming  month  (fix)m  the  5th  to  the  6th  month,  comp.  St  Luke  L  24).  But  wa 
repeat  that  absolute  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  such  calculations,  at  least  m 
fiur  as  regards  month  and  day.  (Oomp.  here  generally  Wmeier,  Stynop»»  and  Up 
Bsitzigo.) 
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APPENDIX  Vm. 

RASSasaO  TSADITIONS  about  ELUAH,  THB  FOBBBUNNXB  or  THI  wmmAtq^ 

(Vol.  i.  Book  II.  efa.  liL  p.  148.) 

To  complete  the  eyidenoe,  presented  in  the  text,  as  to  the  essential  difference  betweea 
the  teaching  of  the  ancient  Synagogue  about  *  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah '  and 
the  history  and  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  subjoin  a  fiill,  though  condensed,  account  Af  the  earlier  Rabbinic  traditions  about 
Elijah. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  descent  and  birthplace  of  Elijah.  According  to  some, 
he  was  from  the  land  of  Gilead  (Bemid.  R.  14),  and  of  the  tribe  of  Ghid  (Tanch. 
on  Qen.  xlix.  19).  Others  describe  him  as  a  Benjamite,  from  Jerusalem,  one  of 
those  *  who  sat  in  the  Hall  of  Hewn  Stones  *  (Tanch.  on  Ex.  zxxi.  2),  or  else  as 
paternally  descended  from  Qad  and  maternally  from  Benjamin.^  Yet  a  third 
opinion,  and  to  which  apparently  most  weight  attaches,  represents  him  as  a  Leyite, 
and  a  Priest — nay,  as  the  great  High-Priest  of  Messianic  days.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  Targ^m  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Ex.  xL  10,  where  it  also  seems  implied  thAt 
he  was  to  anoint  the  Messiah  with  the  sacred  col,  the  composition  of  which  was 
among  the  things  unknown  in  the  second  Temple,  but  to  be  restored  by  Elijah 
(Tanch.  on  Ex.  xxiil.  20,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  91  a,  lines  4  and  5  from  the  top).  Another 
curious  tradition  identifies  Elijah  with  Phinehas  (Taigum  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Ex.  tL  18). 
The  same  expression  as  in  the  Targum  ('  Phinehas — that  \b  Elijah ')  occurs  in  that 
great  storehouse  of  Rabbinic  tradition,  Talkut  (toL  i.  p.  245  b,  last  two  lines,  and 
col.  c).  From  the  pointed  manner  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  parallelism 
between  the  zeal  of  Phinehas  and  that  of  Elijah,  and  between  their  work  in  recon- 
ciling God  and  Israel,  and  bringing  the  latter  to  repentance,  we  may  gather  alike 
the  origin  of  this  tradition  and  its  deeper  meaning.* 

For  (as  fully  explained  in  Book  U.  ch.  y.)  it  is  one  of  the  principles  frequently 
expressed  by  the  ancient  Synagogue,  in  its  deeper  perception  of  the  unity  and  import 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  miraculous  events  and  Diyine  interpositiona  of 
Israel's  earlier  history  would  be  re-enacted,  only  with  wider  application,  in 
Messianic  days.  If  this  idea  underlay  the  parallelism  between  Phinehas  and  Elijah, 
it  IB  still  more  fidly  carried  out  in  that  between  Elijah  and  Moses.  On  comparing 
the  Scriptural  account  of  these  two  messengers  of  God  we  are  struck  with  the  dose 
correspondence  between  the  details  of  their  history.  The  Synagogue  is  careful  to 
trace  this  analogy  step  by  step  (Yalkut,  yol.  ii.  p.  32  if)  to  tbe  final  deliyeranoe  of 

1  Thin  question  is  follv  disraned  in  Ber.  R.  tions  of  this  ptSMHce  offered  by  CbfteOT  (U 

71  towards  the  doee.  Comp.  also  Shem.  R.  40.  Messia,  p.  199),  whose  citation  k  scarcely 

For  fuller  details  we  refer  to  oar  remarks  on  as  accurate  as  nsaally.    The  pansige  qiiolea 

Gen.  xlix.  19  in  Appendix  IX.  is  in  the  Par.  Piochaab  i?fwiing  Unsi^ 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  either  of  the  ezplana- 
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hrnHf  iniiTlring  that,  as  that  hy  Moses  had  for  ever  freed  his  people  trojo.  the 
domiiiatkm  of  Egypt,  so  would  the  final  deliTerance  hj  Elijah  for  ever  break  the 
yoke  of  all  foreign  rule.  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  part  which  Elijah  was 
expected  to  take  in  the  future  '  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog '  (Seder  Olam  El.  c.  xviL). 
Indeed,  this  parallelism  is  carried  so  far,  that  tradition  has  it,  that,  when  Moees  was 
conuniflsioDed  by  Qod  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  he  pleaded  that  God  should  rather  send 
by  him  whom  He  designed  to  send  for  the  far  greater  deliverance  in  the  latter 
daya  On  this  it  was  told  him  that  Elijah's  mission  would  be  to  Israel,  while  he 
(Bfoees)  waa  sent  to  Pharaoh  (Pirqd  de  R.  Eliez.  40).^  Similarly,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  cave  from  which  Moses  beheld  the  Divine  Presence  passing  before  liim 
(Ex.  xxxiiL  22)  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  Elijah  stood  under  similar  circum- 
atanoea — that  cave  having  been  created,  not  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  specially 
on  the  eve  of  the  world's  first  Sabbath  (Siphrd  on  Deut.,  ed.  lyiedmamij  p.  147  a, 
last  line).  Oonsidering  this  parallelism  between  them,  the  occurrence  of  the  some* 
what  difficult  expression  will  scarcely  surprise  us,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah 
Motes  and  Elijah  would  come  together — '  as  one '  (Debar.  R.  3,  at  the  end).' 

It  has  been  noted  in  the  text  that  the  activity  of  Elijah,  from  the  time  of  his 
appearance  in  the  days  of  Ahab  to  that  of  Ms  return  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  is  represented  in  Jewish  tradition  as  eontinuoug,  and  that  he  is  almost  con- 
stantly intarodooed  on  the  scene,  either  as  in  converse  with  some  Rabbi,  or  else  as 
hnsy  aboat  Israel's  welfare,  and  connected  with  it.  Thus  Elijah  chronicles  in 
heaven  the  deeds  of  man  (Seder  Olam  JX.  xvii.),  or  else  he  writes  down  the 
observanoB  of  the  commandmeots  bj  men,  and  then  the  Messiah  and  God  seal  it 
(Midrash  on  Kuth  iL  14,  last  line,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  43  6).  In  general,  he  is  ever 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  Israel's  present  state  or  their  future  deliverance 
(Sanh.  98  a).  Indeed,  he  is  connected  with  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  covenant,  in 
acknowledgment  ot  his  zeal '  in  the  restoration  of  circumcision,  when,  according  to 
tradition,  it  had  been  abrogated  by  the  ten  tribes  after  their  separation  from  Judah. 
God  accordingly  had  declared  : '  Israel  shall  not  make  the  covenant  of  circumcision, 
but  thou  shalt  see  it,'  and  the  sages  decreed  that  (at  circumcision)  a  seat  of  honour 
shall  be  placed  for  the  Angel  of  ^he  Covenant  (Mai.  iii.  2 ;  Pirqd  de  R.  Eliez.  29, 
end).  T^radition  goes  even  further.  Not  only  was  he  the  only  ambassador  to 
whom  Qod  had  dele^atod  His  three  special '  keys ' ;  of  birth,  of  the  rainfidl,  and  of 
waking  the  dead  (Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  32  c),  but  his  working  was  almost  Divine  (Tanch. 
Beresbith  7;  ed.  Warsh.  p.  6  6,  last  line,  and  7  a). 

We  purposely  pans  over  the  activity  of  Elijah  in  connection  with  Israel,  and 
especially  its  Rabbis  and  saints,  during  the  interval  between  the  Prophet  s  death 


AVP. 

vin 


1  OasitUi  writes :  Ao  preaa  a  mandare  in 
faofD  SMO  JEiio,  gid  eMtente  almeno  in  i$ptrito  ; 
«  Hio  rupimdt,  eke  e  predestinato  non  a  qutUa, 
■M  mOafinak  rtdenxumt.  But  there  are  three 
inaeearaaks  ben,  for  (1)  Moses  does  not 
maam  Eiyah ;  (2)  there  is  not  a  hint  that 
Elijah  was  pre-exi»ting  in  spirit ;  while  (8) 
God*s  reply  to  Moees  is  as  in  our  text. 

'  The  qwation  has  been  raised  whether 
Jeremiah  (or  even  Isaiah)  was  also  to  appear 
ia  MsHianie  days.  In  favour  of  this  view 
t  Maec.  IL  1-8  and  xv.  14-16  afford,  t^  hav 
the  laasL  prMnraptive  evidence.  We  ck  not 
iifcr  to  4  Bsdiras  iL  18,  because  the  two  first 
and  the  two  last  Ghap.ters  of  that  book  in  our 
4posi7pha  (S  Isdras)  are  spurioua,  bein^  of 


much  later,  probablv  Christian,  authorship. 
G/rSrer  thinks  that  4  EMiras  v.  (2  Esdraa  viL 
28^  refers  to  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  (Urchrist. 
vol.  ii.  p.  230).  But  I  cannot  draw  the  same 
inference  from  it  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  remarkable  passa>;e  in  Mechilta  on  Ex. 
xvi.  '6'6  (ed.  IFeisSf  p.  69  6),  which  not  only 
seems  to  conjoin  Jeremiah  with  the  MeMtian 
(though  the  inaccurate  rendering  of  JFetsteimf 
Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  430  conveys  an  exag- 
gerated and  wrong  in>pmsion  of  this),  bat 
reminds  us  of  2  Mace  ii.  1-8. 

3  In  this  passage  also  reference  is  made  to 
the  zeal  of  Pliinehas  as  corresponding  to  that 
of  Elijah. 
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•nd  hit  Tetim  as  the  Fofenmner  of  ih»  Meiriih,  such  as  Jewish  legend  deecribes  It 
No  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  repeating  what  so  frequently  sounds  not  only 
utterly  fboUsh  and  superstitious,  but  profane.  In  Jewish  legend  Elijah  is  always 
faitroduoed  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  Israel,  whether  theologically  or 
personally — as  it  were  the  constant  living  medium  between  God  and  His  people, 
the  link  that  hinds  the  Israd  of  the  present-->with  its  pursuits,  wants,  difficulties 
and  interests — ^to  the  bright  Messianic  future  of  which  he  is  the  harbinger.  This 
probably  is  the  idea  underlying  the  many,  often  grotesque,  legends  about  his  sayings 
and  doings.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as,  in  Us  well-meant  seal,  going  so  far  as 
to  bear  fidse  witness  in  order  to  free  Rabbis  from  danger  and  difficulty  (Berach.  68  a). 
In  general,  he  is  always  ready  to  instruct,  to  comfort,  or  to  heal — condescending 
even  to  so  dight  a  malady  as  the  toothache  (Ber.  R.  06,  end).  But  most  frequently 
is  he  the  adviser  and  friend  of  the  Rabbis,  in  whose  meetings  and  studies  he 
delighteth.  Thus  he  was  a  frequent  attendant  in  Rabh*s  Academy — and  hie 
indiserstion  in  divulging  to  his  friends  the  secrets  of  heaven  had  once  procured  for 
him  in  heaven  the  punishment  of  fiery  stripes  (Babha  Mets.  85  b).  But  it  Lb  useless 
to  do  more  than  indicate  all  this.  Our  object  is  to  describe  the  aiitivity  of  Elijah  in 
oonnection  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

When,  at  length,  the  time  of  Israers  redemption  arrived — then  would  Elijah 
feturn.  Of  two  things  only  are  we  sure  in  connection  with  it  Elijah  will  not 
'come  yesterday ' — that  is,  he  will  be  revealed  the  same  day  that  he  comes — and 
be  will  not  come  on  the  eve  of  either  a  Sabbath  or  feast-day,  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  festive  rest,  nor  to  break  the  festive  laws  (Erub.  43  b,  Shabb.  83  a). 
Whether  he  came  one  day  (Er.  iSb)  or  three  days  before  the  Messiah  (Talkut, 
vol.  ii.  p.  63  c,  about  the  middle),  his  advent  would  be  cloBe  to  that  of  the  Messiah 
(Yalkut,  vol.  i.  p.  810  a,  line  21  from  bottom).*  The  account  given  of  the  three 
days  between  the  advent  of  Elijah  and  of  the  Messiah  is  peculiar  (Yalkut,  vol.  iL 
p.  63  c).  Commenting  on  Is.  lii.  7,  it  is  explainedi  that  on  the  first  of  those 
three  days  Elijah  would  stand  on  the  mountains  of  lorael,  lamenting  the  desolate- 
ness  of  the  land,  his  voice  being  heard  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  after 
which  he  would  proclaim:  *  Peace'  cometh  to  the  world ;  '  peace  cometh  to  the 
world  1  Similarly  on  the  second  day  he  would  proclaim,  'Good'  cometh  to  the 
world;  '  good '  cometh  to  the  world  I  Lastly,  on  the  third  day,  he  would,  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  the  two  previous  days,  make  proclamation  :  *Je$huah  *  (salvar 
tion)  cometh  to  the  world ;  Jeshuah  (salvation)  cometh  to  the  world,'  which,  in 
order  to  mark  the  difierence  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  would  be  further 
explained  by  this  addition:  'Saying  unto  Zion — ^Thy  King  cometh  I ' 

The  period  of  Elijah's  advent  would,  according  to  one  opinion  (Pirqd  de  R. 
Elies.  43),  be  a  time  of  genuine  repentance  by  Israel,  although  it  is  not  stated  that 
this  change  woukl  be  brought  about  by  his  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
peculiar  activity  would  oonnst  in  settling  ceremonial  and  ritual  quesdons,  doubts, 
and  difficulties,  in  making  peace,  in  restoring  those  who  by  violence  had  been 
wrongfully  excluded  from  the  congregation  and  excluding  those  who  by  vio- 
lenot had iMsn wrongfully Intaodnoed (Bab. Mets.  1.6;  iL8;  ilL4,6;  Bduy.viiLT;. 

1  SMttsfimillom  Hebr.  toinut  it  p.  6«4)  t  Of  course  this  Is  the  Hebrew  woixl  used 

has  not  oorreetfy appreheoded  th«  meaniog  in    Is.  HL  7  ('that  publisheth  mUvaikm^ 

of  this  panag^    It  Is  not  •ifofm  cum  ipso  None  the  less^  slgnifiSint,  howev^ln«ils 

MessisB    adventa/    hot    prnfM    or    proxme  connection.  Is  the  fact  that  the  wort  is  nw^ 

(nK^37   "IIDD*     SMtigen  writes  inacca-  uouoced  like  the  Name  of  Jesus. 

"*^y»  niran> 
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He  would  also  lettore  to  Israel  these  three  things  which  had  heen  lost :  the  golden 
pot  of  Manna  (Ex.  xvi.  83),  the  vessel  containing  the  anointing  dl,  and  that  with 
the  waters  of  purification— according  to  some,  also  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  and 
bore  findt.'    Again,  his  activity  is  likened  to  that  of  the  Angel  whom  God  had 
lent  before  Israel  to  drive  out  and  to  vanquish  the  hostile  nations  (Tanch.  on 
Ex.  xxiil.  20,  {  18  at  the  close ;  ed.  Warsh.  p.  106  b).    For,  Elijah  was  to  appear, 
then  to  disappear,  and  to  appear  again  in  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog  *  (Sedei 
01am  R.  xvii.).    But  after  that  time  general  peace  and  happiness  would  pvevaili 
when  Elijah  would  discharge  his  peculiar  functions.    Finally,  to  the  ministry  of 
Elijah  some  also  ascribed  the  ofiice  of  raising  the  dead  (Sotah  ix.  15,  dosing  words).' 
Such  is  a  summary  of  ancient  Jewish  tradition  concerning  Elijah  as  the  fore- 
ronner  of  the  Messiah.    Comparing  it  with  the  New  Testament  description  of  John 
the  Baptist,  it  will  at  least  be  admitted  that,  from  whatever  source  the  sketch  of 
the  activity  and  mission  of  the  Baptist  be  derived,  it  cannot  have  been  from 
the  ideal  of  the  ancient  Synagogue,  nor  yet  from  popularly  current  Jewish  viewa. 
And,  indeed — could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the  Jewish  forerunner 
of  the  Meesiah  and  him  of  the  New  Testament  P 


APP. 
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>  The  reader  will  find,  in  onr  remarkn  on  Ps. 
out  in  Append.  IX.  the  cnrioiu  traditions 
aboot  this  rod  of  A  aroD,  as  given  in  Bemid.R. 
18  and  Talknt  on  Pa.  ex.  2.  The  story  of  t  tie 
wonder-working  rod  is  told  somewhat  differ- 
tntlv  in  the  Taigum  Psendo-Jon.  on  Ex.  ii. 
20^  21  and  iv.  20 ;  and  a^ain,  with  other  varia- 
tloiaa,  In  Pifk4  de  R.  EOez.  40.  In  the  latter 
pasiage  we  are  told,  that  this  rod  had  passed 
Rom  ihepoMesrion  of  Joseph  (after  his  death) 
into  the  palace  of  Pharaoo.  Thence  Jethro, 
who  was  one  of  tlie  magicians  of  Egypt,  had 
ramoved  it  to  his  own  home.  The  ability  of 
Moses  to  read  the  writing  on  the  rod — accord- 
ing to  other  traditions,  to  uproot  it  ont  of  the 
BBudsiH- indicated  him  to  Jethro  as  the  future 
odivorer  of  Israel,  and  determined  him  to 
give  to  Moses  Zipporah  for  his  wife  (in 
pteivsnee  to  all  other  suitors).  According  to 
other  traditions,  Moses  had  been  for  many 
vears  imprisooed,  and  ministered  to  by 
Zipporah,  who  loved  him.  It  may  be  added, 
tliatt  aeoordiag  to  very  ancient  tradition,  tlie 
rod  of  tiavon  waa  one  of  the  tliinga  created 


on  the  eve  of  the  wor1d*s  first  Sabbath  (Siphrd^ 
ed.  Friedmann^  p.  147  a,  last  line). 

>  We  have  purposely  omitted  all  refennea 
to  the  connection  between  Ely  ah  and  the 
*  second*  Messiah,  the  son  of  Ephraim, 
because  that  line  of  tradition  bekngt  to  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Christ. 

s  The  view  of  the  Apocrypha  on  the  Misrion 
of  Elijah  may  be  gathered  from  Eceloa. 
xlviiL  1-12.  Some  addiUonal  Talmudic  no- 
tices about  Elijah  will  be  found  at  the  doeeof 
Append.  IX.  The  Sepker  EHvaku  (Apoealypee 
oT  Elijah),  published  in  Jelliners  Beth  ha- 
Midr.  part  ii.  pp.  65-68,  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge.  It  professes  to  be  a  revelation  by 
the  Angel  Michael  to  Elijah  of  the  end  and  the 
last  days,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  monarchv. 
As  it  is  simply  an  Apocalyptic  account  of  the 
events  of  those  days,  it  cannot  here  find  a 
place,  however  interesting  the  Tractate.  I 
have  purposely  not  referred  to  the  abominable 
stor}'  about  Elijah  told  in  Toma  19  b,  )mt 
lines. 
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APPENDIX  IX. 

LIST  OF  OLD  TBSTAXSNT  PA88AOSB  MISSIAKIOALLT  AFPUSD  IH 

AKCISNT  RABBINIC  WRITINGS. 

(Vol.  L  Book  II.  ch.  v.) 

APP.       The  following  list  contains  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  appHed  to  the 
TX         Messiah  or  to  Mesdanic  times  in  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings.    They  amount 

m  ,  ■■^  in  all  to  456,  thus  distributed :  75  from  the  Pentateuch,  243  from  the  Prophet**, 
and  138  from  the  Hagiographa,  and  supported  by  more  than  558  separate  quota' 
tions  from  Rabbinic  writings.  Despite  all  labour  and  care,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  the  list  is  quite  complete,  although,  it  is  hoped,  no  important  passage  has  been 
omitted.  The  Rabbinic  references  might  have  been  considerably  increased,  but  it 
seemed  useless  to  quote  the  same  application  of  a  passage  in  many  different  books. 
Similarly,  for  the  sake  of  space,  only  the  most  important  Rabbinic  quotations  have 
been  translated  in  extenso.  The  Rabbinic  works  from  which  quotations  have  been 
made  are :  the  Targumttn,  the  two  Talmuds,  and  the  tuottt  anderU  Midraskimj  but 
neither  the  Zohar  (as  the  date  of  its  composition  is  in  dispute),  nor  any  other 
Kabbalistic  work,  nor  yet  the  younger  Midrashim,  nor,  of  course,  the  writings  of 
later  Rabbis.  I  have,  however,  frequently  quoted  fiom  the  well-known  work 
Yalkutf  because,  although  of  comparatively  late  date,  it  is  really,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  collection  and  selection  from  more  than  fifty  older  and  accredited  writ- 
ings, and  adduces  passages  now  not  otherwise  accessible  to  us.  And  I  have  the 
more  readily  availed  myself  of  it,  as  I  have  been  reluctantly  foroed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  the  Midrashim  preserved  to  us  have  occasionally  been  tampered 
with  for  controversial  purposes.  I  have  quoted  from  the  best  edition  of  Yalkut 
(Frankfort  a.  M.,  1687),  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  Midrashim  I  have  been  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  such  more  recent  reprints  as  I  possessed,  instead  of  the  older 
and  more  expensive  editions.  In  quoting  from  the  Midrashim,  not  only  the 
Parashah,  but  mostly  also  the  folio,  the  page,  and  frequently  even  the  lines  are 
referred  to.  Lastly,  it  only  remains  to  acknowledge  in  general  thiit,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, I  have  availed  myself  of  the  labours  of  my  predecessors — specially  of  thoee  of 
Schottgen,  Yet,  even  so,  I  may,  in  a  sense,  claim  these  references  also  as  the  result 
of  my  own  labours,  since  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  quotations  without  compar- 
« ing  them  with  the  works  from  which  they  were  adduced — a  process  in  which  not  a 
few  passages  quoted  had  to  be  rejected.  And  if  any  studcoit  should  arrire  at  a 
different  conclusion  from  mine  in  regard  to  any  of  the  passages  hereafter  qooted,  I 
can  at  least  assure  him  that  mine  is  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  oaa^  study 
I  could  give  to  the  consideration  of  each  passage.  With  these  prefatory  remarks  I 
proceed  to  give  the  list  of  Old  Testament  passages  Messianically  applied  in  ancient 
Rabbinic  writings. 

In  Oen,  t.  2,  the  expression, '  Spirit  of  God,'  is  explained  of  '  the  Spirit  of  the 
King  Messiah/  with  reference  to  Is,  xi,  2,and  tiie  '  moying  on  tha  ihoeof  tba  deep' 
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of' repentance,' according  to  Lam,  ii,  19.  So  in  Ber.  R  2,  and  in  regard  to  the 
firat  point  alao  in  Ber.  R.  8,  in  Vayyik.  R.  14,  and  in  other  placea 

Gm.  n,  4:  'Theae  are  the  generations— nn^in — of  the  heayena  and  of  the 
earth/  taken  in  connection  with  Oen,  m.  15  and  Utah  iv.  18.  Here  we  note  one  of  the 
moat  curiona  Messianic  interpretations  in  Ber.  R.  12  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  b).  It  ia 
noted  that  the  word  '  generations '  (nnSin)  is  always  written  in  the  Bible  without 
the  1,  which  ia  the  equivalent  for  the  numeral  6,  except  in  Qen.  iL  4  and  Ruth  iy* 
18.  This  to  indicate  that  subsequent  to  Gen.  iL  4  the  Fall  took  place,  in  which 
Adam  lost  i— aix^things :  bis  glorious  sheen  (Job  xiv.  20)  ;  life  (Gen.  iiL  19) ;  his 
atatuie  (Gen.  iiL  8— either  by  100,  by  200,  by  ^00,  or  even  by  900  cubits)  ;  the  fruit 
of  the  ground ;  the  fruits  of  the  trees  (Gen.  iii.  17) ;  and  the  heayeuly  lights.  We 
have  now  seen  why  in  Gen.  ii.  4 — that  is,  previous  to  the  Fall — the  i  is  still  in 
ni*l?in,  since  at  that  time  these  six  things  were  not  yet  lost  But  the  ^  reappeara 
in  the  word  ni*6in  in  Ruth  iv.  18,  because  these  six  things  are  to  be  restored  to 
Bian  by  '  the  son  of  Pharez ' — or  the  Messiah  (comp  for  each  of  these  six  things  t 
Jndg.  T.  81  &;  Ib.  IxviiL  22;  Lev.  xxvL  13;  Ze(h.  viii.  12;  Is.  xxx.  26).  It  is 
added  that  although — according  to  the  literal  rendering  of  Ps.  xlix.  12  (in  Heb.  ver. 
18) — ^mandid  not  remain  unfallen  one  single  night,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  heavenly  lights  were  not  extinguished  till  after  the  close  of  the  Sabbath. 
When  Adam  saw  the  darkness,  it  is  added,  he  was  greatly  afraid,  saying :  Perhaps 
he,  of  whom  it  is  written, '  he  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,' 
Cometh  to  molest  and  attack  me,  and  he  said,  *  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me.' 
This  cnrioua  extract  at  least  shows  in  what  context  the  Synagogue  applied  Gen.  iiL 
15.    The  same  occurs  substantially  in  Shem.  R.  SO. 

Oem.  m,  16.  This  well-known  passage  is  paraphrased,  with  express  reference  to 
the  Messiah,  in  the  Tarsrum  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum. 
SehdUgtn  conjectures  that  the  Talmudic  designation  of '  heels  of  the  Messiah  *  (Sot. 
49  bf  Ime  2  from  top)  in  reference  to  the  near  Advent  of  the  Messiah  in  the  de- 
Bcription  of  the  troubles  of  those  days  (comp.  St.  Matt.  x.  36,  36)  may  have  been 
choeen  partly  with  a  view  to  this  passage. 

Chm,  m.  25.  The  language  of  Eve  at  the  birth  of  Seth :  '  another  seed,^  ia 
explained  as  meaning  '  seed  which  comes  from  another  place,*  and  referred  to  the 
Messiah  in  Ber.  R.  23  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  45  6,  lines  8,  7  from  the  bottom).  The  same 
explanation  occurs  twice  in  the  Midrash  on  Ruth  iv.  19  (in  the  genealogy  of  David, 
ed.  Wanh.  p.  46  b),  the  second  time  in  connection  with  Ps.  xl.  8  ('  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me ' — binCgiUath  sepher — Ruth  belonging  to  the  class 

rhxl). 

In  connection  with  Oen,  v.  1  it  is  noted  in  Ber.  R  24,  that  King  Messiah  will 
Boi  come  tiU  aU  souls  predestined  for  it  have  appeared  in  human  bodies  on  earth. 

In  Oem,  tm,  11  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  notes  that  the  olive-leaf,  brought 
by  the  donre,  was  taken  from  the  Mount  of  the  Messiah. 

Oem,  %x.  27.  The  promise,  that  Japhet  shall  dweU  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  is 
panphraaed  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  as  meaning,  that  his  descendants  should 
beoome  proselytes,  and  dwell  in  the  schools  of  Shem — which  seems  to  refer  to 
MaaiiAnio  *Siw<ia. 

In  oooneetion  with  Oen,  jnv.  1,  we  are  reminded  in  Ber.  R.  42,  that  when  we 
ate  the  natioiia  warring  together,  we  may  expect  the  ooming  of  the  MeasialL 

The  promiae  in  Oen,  xv,  18  is  expected  to  be  finally  fulfilled  in  the  time  of 
ItoBth,  In  Ber.  R  44. 

to«onmtmiri^(  O^.  ;r«^  4^  5  it  ia  9ote4  (Ber,  l^  4^  ^.  W^ri)^  jp,  97  ^) 
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AFP.  thct  the  woHs  of  Abraham  to  hk  Angelic  guests  were  to  be  returned  m  bleBsbig  to 
IX  Abraham's  descendants,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  latter 
"  »  — ^  (Messianio)  dajs.  Referring  only  to  this  last  point,  the  words '  let  a  little  water 
be  fetdied,'  is  paralleled  with  the  '  living  waters'  in  Zeeh.  ut.  8 ; '  wash  jovr  feet,' 
with  Is.  iy.  4  (the  washing  away  of  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zkm) ;  ^  rest 
under  the  tree,'  with  Is.  iw,  6:  'there  shall  be  a  tabemaele  for  a  shadow  in  the 
daytime  from  the  heat;'  'I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,'  with  the  proyision, 
Fs.  Ixxii.  16 :  *  there  shall  be  a  handful  of  com  in  the  earth,'  Sec  So  also  the 
words :  *  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,'  are  paralleled  with  Is.  fii.  21  (which  is  most 
significantly  here  applied  to  Messianic  times);  and  lastly,  the  words, '  he  stood  by 
them,'  with  Mic.  iL  18 :  '  the  breaker  is  come  up  before  them.'  ^  The  same  inter- 
pretation occurs  in  Bemid.  R.  14  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  65  a),  the  references  to  Messianio 
days  there  being  to  Is.  xiv.  2 ;  xxx.  26 ;  xlL  18 ;  !▼.  4 ;  and  It.  6. 

The  last  clause  of  Cfm.  six.  82  is  interpreted  (Ber.  R.  61,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  96  a), 
as  referring,  like  the  words  of  Eto  about  Seth,  to  the  Messiah— the  sin  of  the 
daughten  of  Lot  being  explained  on  the  ground  of  their  belie?ing  that  all  man- 
kind had  been  destroyed  in  the  judgment  that  overthrew  Sodom. 

The  promise  in  Om,  xxiL  18  is  also  explained  Messianically  in  Bemid.  R.  2 
(ed.  W.  p.  6  h)f  in  connection  with  Num.  iL  82,  where  it  is  someidiat  curiously 
«hown  in  what  sense  Israel  is  to  be  like  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

Oen,  xxxm,  1.  The  Midrash  oonjoiDs  this  with  Is.  IxtI.  7,  and  notes  that,  before 
the  first  oppressor  was  bom,  the  last  Redeemer  was  already  bom. 

In  Oen,  xxxv,  21  the  Targum  FMudo-Jon.  paraphrases  'the  tower  of  £der' 
(at  Bethlehem)  as  the  place  whence  the  Meauah  would  be  revealed. 

On  Oen,  xxxvui,  1, 2  there  are  very  remarkable  Messianic  comments  in  Ber.  R.  86. 

Oen,  xUx:  1.  The  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  notes,  that  the  end  for  which  the 
Messiah  would  come  was  not  revealed  to  Jacob.  A  similar  statement  is  found  in 
the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (Ber.  R  08,  ed.  Wardi.  p,  178  a),  where  it  is  said  uf 
Jacob  and  Daniel  that  they  saw  the  end,  and  yet  it  was  afterwards  hid  from  them. 
The  passage  quoted  in  the  case  of  Daniel  is  Dan.  ziL  4. 

Cfen.  xUx,  9.  The  expression  'lion's  whelp,'  is  explained  of  the  Messiah  in 
Yalkttt  100  (voL  i.  p.  49  0),  no  less  than  five  times;  while  the  term ' he  coucLeJ,' 
b  referred  to  the  Meeaiah  in  Ber.  R.  98. 

Oen,  xlix,  10.  This  well-known  prediction  (on  which  see  the  full  and  intere^'ti  11^ 
discussion  in  JRaym,  Martim,  Pugio  Fidei)  is  in  Yalkut,  u.  s.,  applied  to  the 
MeiHah,  with  a  quotation  of  Ps.  ii.  9.  The  expression  '  Shiloh '  is  also  applied  Id 
the  Messiah,  with  the  curious  addition,  that  in  the  latter  days  all  nations  would 
biing  gifts  to  Him.  Alike  the  Targum  Onkelos,  Pseudo-Jonatbani  and  the 
Jerusalem  Taigum,  as  well  as  Sanh.  98  6,  the  Midrash  on  the  passage,  and  that 
on  Prov.  xix.  21,  and  on  Lam.  L  16,  where  it  is  rendered  sMo^  *  whose  it  is/  refer 
the  expressbn  'Shiloh/  and,  indeed,  the  whole  passage,  to  the  Messiah;  the 
Midrash  Ber.  R.  (99,  ed.  Warak  p.  178  6)  with  special  reference  to  Is.  xi.  10,  while 
the  promise  with  reference  to  the  ass*s  colt  is  brought  into  connection  with  Zech. 
ix*  9,  the  fulfilment  oi  this  prophecy  being  expected  along  with  that  in  Ecek. 
xxxvL  26  ('  I  wiU  sprinkle  clean  water  *).  Anotiier  remarkable  statement  occurs 
in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (Ber.  R.  98,  ed.  Wanb.  p.  174  h),  which  applies  the 
verse  to  the  coming  of  Him  of  Whom  it  is  written,  Zech.  ix.  9.    Then  He  would 

*  Indeed,  this  Parashah  in  Ber.  B,  oontsins  other  dmilar  parallelisois  between  Qso.  xvii 
tnfl  MtffinnliT  tiipss.  -^      -v 
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Imb  garment  in  wine  (Oen.  xlix.  11),  which  is  explained  as  meaning  the  teaching       APP. 
of  the  Law  to  Israel,  and  His  clothes  in  the  hlood  of  grapes,  which  is  explained  as         IX 
meaning  that  He  would  hring  them  back  from  their  errors.    One  of  the  Rahbis,   ^—    ■   » 
however,  remarks  that  Israel  would  not  requii*e  to  he  taught  hj  the  King  Mesmih 
in  the  latter  days,  since  it  was  written  (Is.  xi.  10), '  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek.' 
If  80,  tlien  why  should  the  Messiah  come,  and  what  will  He  do  to  the  congregstion 
of  Israel  P    He  will  redeem  Israel,  and  give  them  thirty  commandments,  according 
to  Zeofa.  id,  12.   The  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  and  the  Jer.  Targum  also  apply  verge  11 
to  the  Meesiah.     Indeed,  so  g^nend  was  this  interpretation,  that,  aooordirig  to 
popolar  opinion,  to  see  a  palm-tree  in  one's  dreams  was  to  see  the  days  of  the 
Meariah  (Berach.  57  a). 

Gem.  s^.  12  is  also  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum  Pseudo- Jon.  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum.    So  also  is  verse  18,  although  not  in  express  words. 

In  Oen,  xUx.  17,  last  clause,  in  its  connection  with  ver.  18,  the  Midrash  (IUt. 
R.  98)  eeee  a  reference  to  the  disappointment  of  Jacob  in  mistaking  Samaon  ior 
the  Messiah. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Gad  in  Gen.  xlix,  10  there  is  an  allusion  to  Mr5«ianic  d  ys, 
as  Elijah  was  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Oad  (Ber.  R.  99,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  179  a),  jlu-ro 
is,  however,  in  Ber.  R.  71,  towards  the  close,  a  dispute  whether  he  was  ol  tie  tribe 
of  Gkid,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  at  the  close  of  which  Elijah  appears,  and  settlea 
the  diapute  in  a  rather  summary  manner. 

On  (Ten.  L  10  the  Midrash,  at  the  close  of  Ber.  R.,  remarks  that  aa  they  had 
mourned,  so  in  Messianic  days  God  would  turn  their  mourning  into  joy,  quoting 
Jer.  zxzi.  13  and  Is.  li.  3. 

Ex.  tv.  22  is  referred  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midr.  on  Ps.  ii.  7. 

On  Bxod.  xii,  2,  *  let  this  be  the  beginning  of  months,'  it  is  remarked  in  Shem. 
R.  15  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  h)  that  God  would  make  new  ten  things  in  the  latter  daye, 
thaie  being  marked  by  the  followiiig  passages:  Is.  Ix.  19 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  9;  xlyii.  12; 
Ezek.  zvir55;  Is.  liv.  11 ;  Is.  xi.  7;  Hos.  ii.  20;  Is.  Ixv.  19;  Is.  xxr.  8;  la. 
XXXV.  10.  Similarly  on  Num.  xii.  1  we  have,  in  Shem.  R.  61,  a  parallelism  between 
Old  Tastament  times  and  their  institutions  and  those  of  the  latter  days,  to  which 
la.  xlix.  12  and  Ix.  8  are  supposed  to  apply. 

On  Exod.  xu,  42  the  Jems.  Targum  notes  that  there  were  4  remarkable  nighta: 
those  of  creation,  of  the  covenant  with  Abraliam,  of  the  first  Passover,  and  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world ;  and  that  as  Moses  came  out  of  the  desert,  ao  would  the 
Measiah  come  out  of  Rome. 

JExod.  XV,  I.  It  is  noted  in  Mekhilta  (ed.  WeisSf  p.  41  a)  that  this  song  would 
be  taken  up  in  Messianic  days,  only  with  far  wider  reach,  an  explained  in  Is.  Ix.  6 ; 
iTiiL  8 ;  xxxY.  5,  6 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  13 ;  and  Ps.  cxxvi.  2. 

Ex,  xvi.  25  ia  applied  to  the  Messiah,  it  being  said  that,  if  Israel  only  kept  one 
Sabbath  according  to  the  commandment,  the  Messiah  would  immediately  come 
(Jar.  Taan.  64  a). 

JSr.  xvL  33.  This  manna,  it  is  noted  in  I^Iechil.  ed.  JFeUn,  p.  69  6,  was  to  be 
preserved  for  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Is.  xxx.  15  is  similarly  explained  in  Jer. 
Taan.  LI. 

Ex,  xm,  16  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  refers  to  Messianic  timea. 

Exod,  xxi,  L  Shem.  R.  30,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  44  6,  45  a,  notes  on  the  word 
'jndgmenta '  a  number  of  things  connected  with  judgment,  showing  how  Balaam 
ooold  not  have  wbhed  the  advent  of  the  future  deliverance  (Numb.  xxiv.  17), 
#000  ]m  wii  to  periah  in  it;  bat  that  laiael  should  cleave  to  the  great  bqpi 
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APP.       preflsed  in  Qen.  zlix.  18 ;  Is.  IvL  1 ;  lix.  16 ;  And  especially  ZecL  ix.  9,  of  whidi  • 
TT         difieient  rendering  is  proposed. 
^  ■    >  »^        On  Exod,  xl  9, 11  there  is  in  the  Targum  Pseado-Jon.  distinct  refefenoe  to  the 
King  Messiah,  on  whose  account  the  anointing  oil  was  to  be  used. 

The  promise  {Lev.  xxvi,  12)  is  also  referred  to  the  latter,  or  Messianic,  days  in 
Yalkut  62  (yol.  L  p.  17  b). 

Lev.  xxvi,  13  is  applied  to  Messianic  times.    See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  iL  4 

The  promise  of  peace  in  the  Aaronic  benediction  Num.  vi.  26  is  referred  to 
the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  David,  in  accordance  with  Is.  ix.  7  (Sij^ird  on  Niun. 
par.  42,  ed.  Friedmann^  p.  12  b). 

Num.  vU.  12.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  marked  that  the  six  blessings  which 
were  lost  by  the  Fall  are  to  be  restored  by  the  son  of  Nahshon,  i.e.  the  Messiah 
(Bem.  R  18,  ed.  W.  p.  61  a). 

In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Num.  xi,  26  the  prophecy  of  Eldad  and  Medad  is 
supposed  to  have  been  with  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  latter  days  against  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  defeat  of  Gog  and  Magog  by  the  Messiah. 

In  Num,  xxiii.  21  the  term  '  King '  is  expressly  referred  to  the  Messiah  in 
Targum  Pseudo-Jon.    So  also  Num.  xxiv.  7  in  the  Jer.  Taigum. 

In  Num.  xxiv.  17  Balaam^s  prediction  of  the  Star  and  Sceptre  is  referred  to  the 
Messiah  in  the  Targum  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan,  as  well  as  in 
Jer.  Taan.  iv.  8 ;  Deb.  R.  1 ;  Midr.  on  Lament  iL  2.  Similarly,  vereee  20  and  24 
of  that  prophecy  are  ascribed  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  to  the  Messiah. 

Num.  xxvii.  16.  In  connection  with  this  verse  it  is  noticed  that  His  one  Spirit 
is  worth  as  much  as  all  other  spirits,  according  to  Is.  xi.  1  (Talkut,  yoL  L  p.  247  a), 

Deut.  t.  8  is  applied  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  in  Siphr^,  67  a. 

In  the  comments  of  Tanchuma  on  Deut,  vHi.  1  (e<L  Warsh.  p.  104  b,  106  a) 
there  are  several  allusions  to  Messianic  days. 

Deut.  xi.  21  is  applied  in  Siphr^,  Par.  47  (ed.  JMedmannf  p.  83  a)  to  the  days 
of  the  Messiah. 

In  DetU.  xvi.  3  the  record  of  the  deliverance  from  £^;ypt  is  supposed  to  be  cat* 
ried  on  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  in  Siphr^,  Par.  ISO  (ed.  Friedmamif  p.  101  a). 
See,  also,  Ber.  L  6. 

On  Deut.  xix.  8, 9  it  is  noted,  in  Siphr^  on  Deut.,  Par.  186  (ed.  Friedm,  p.  108  6), 
that  as  three  of  these  cities  were  in  territory  never  possessed  by  Israel,  tMi  was  to 
be  fulfilled  in  Messianic  times.    See  also  Jer.  Mace.  ii.  7. 

In  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  xx,  10  (Par.  19,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  114  b)  the  ofSst  of  peace 
to  a  hostile  city  is  applied  to  the  future  action  of  Messiah  to  the  (Gentiles,  in  aocord« 
ance  with  Zech.  ix.  10 ;  Is.  ii.  4 ;  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  32 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
xesistance  of  a  city  to  the  offer  of  peace  is  likened  to  rebellion  against  the  Messiah, 
and  consequent  judgment,  according  to  Is.  xi.  4. 

Deut.  xxiii.  11  is  typically  applied  to  the  evening  of  time,  when  €k>d  would 
wash  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  (Is.  iv.  4)  ;  and  the  words:  '  when  the 
sun  is  down '  to  when  King  Mesdah  would  come  (Tanchuma  on  Par.  Ei  Thetse  3, 
ed.  Warsh.  p.  115  b). 

Deut.  XXV.  19  and  Deut.  xxx.  4  are  referred  by  the  Targum  PBeudo-Joo.  to 
Messianic  times.  In  the  latter  passage  the  gathering  of  dispersed  Israel  by  Elijah, 
and  thoir  being  brought  back  by  Messiah,  are  spoken  of.  Oomp.  also  Bent  R, 
last  three  Unes. 

On  Deut.  xxxa  7  8iphr6  (Par.  210,  ed.  Fnedm.  p.  134  a)  makes  tliB  beautiibl 

9W9mtioAi  t^t  fn  M  ][8rf^*s  «f9;9tioQ9  Aej  w§ip«  t9  rmmbw  the  |oq4  twl 
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eomforttble  thingp  which  God  had  promised  them  for  the  fhtare  world,  and  in      AFP. 
oooneetion  with  this  there  is  special  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  IX 

On  IkuL  sxxu,  SO  Siphrd  (p.  138  a)  marks  its  fulfilment  in  the  days  of  the     ■    i     ^ 
Messiah. 

On  Dni,  xxxiiu  5  the  Jer.  Targ^m  speaks  of  a  king  whom  the  trihes  of  lorael 
•hall  obey,  this  being  evidently  the  King  Messiah. 

Ikut  xxxiii.  17.  Tanchuma  on  Gen.  L  Par.  1  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  4  a)  applies  this 
U  Jie  Messiah.    So  also  in  Bemidh.  R  14. 

DmU.  Txxm.  12.  The  expression,  'he  shall  cover  him/  \b  referred  to  this 
wodd ;  'all  the  day  long,'  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  and  'he  shall  dwell  between 
hia  shoulders,'  to  the  world  to  come  (Sebach.  118  b). 

Jvdg.  V.  81 :  '  let  them  that  love  Him  be  as  the  son  when  he  goeth  forth  in  hli 
might,'  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  R.  12.    See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  iL  4^ 

On  JStudk  «.  14 :  '  come  hither  at  the  time  of  meat,'  the  Midr.  R.  Rath  5  (ed. 
Warah.  p.  48  a  and  6),  has  a  very  remarkable  interpretation.  Besides  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  word  '  eat,'  as  beyond  this  present  time,  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah, 
and  again  to  the  world  to  come,  which  is  to  follow  these  days,  tiie  Midrash  applies 
the  whole  of  it  mystically  to  the  Messiah,  viz.  '  Come  hither,'  that  is,  draw  near 
to  the  Kingdom, '  and  eat  of  the  bread,'  that  b,  the  bread  of  royalty,  '  and  dip 
thy  morsel  in  vinegar ' — these  are  the  sufTeiings,  as  it  is  written  in  Is.  liii.  5, '  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.'  '  And  she  sat  beside  the  reapers ' — ^becausa 
Hia  Kingdom  would  in  the  future  be  put  aside  from  Him  for  a  short  time,  accord- 
ing to  Zech.  ziv.  2 ;  '  and  he  reached  her  parched  com ' — ^because  He  wiU  restore  it 
to  Him,  according  to  Is.  xi.  4.  R.  Berachiah,  in  the  name  of  R.  Levi,  adds,  that 
the  second  Redeemer  should  be  like  the  first  As  the  first  Redeemer  (Moses)  ap- 
peared, and  disappeared,  and  reappeared  after  three  months,  so  the  second  Redeemer 
would  also  appear,  and  disappear,  and  again  become  manifest,  Dan.  xiL  11,  12 
being  brought  into  connection  with  it-.  Comp.  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  9 ;  Pesik.  49  a,  6. 
Again,  the  words, '  she  ate,  and  was  sufiiced,  and  left,'  are  thus  interpreted  in 
Shabb.  1185:  she  ate — in  this  world;  and  was  sufficed — ^in  the  days  of  the 
Meanah ;  and  left — ^for  the  world  to  come. 

Again,  the  Targum  on  RvtK  i,  1  speaks  of  the  Messiah ;  and  again  on  Bxdtk  uL 
15  paraphrases  the  six  measures  of  barley  as  referring  to  six  righteous  ones,  of 
which  the  last  was  the  Messiah,  and  who  were  each  to  have  six  special  blessings. 

jBkM  n».  18.  The  Messiah  is  called  '  the  son  of  Pharez,'  who  restores  what  had 
been  loat  to  humanity  through  the  fall  of  Adam.    See  our  remarks  on  QexL  n.  4. 

The  Messianie  interpretation  of  ^uth  iv,  20  has  already  been  given  under  Geo. 

1  Sam.  iL  10.  The  latter  clause  of  this  promise  is  understood  by  the  Targum 
(and  also  in  some  of  the  Midrashim)  as  applying  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

2  Sam,  xxii,  28.  In  a  Talmudic  passage  (Sanb.  08  a,  line  10,  &c,  finom  the 
bottom),  which  contains  many  references  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  His  advent 
ia  predicted  in  connection  with  this  passage. 

2  Sam,  xxm.  1  is  applied  by  the  Targum  to  the  prophecy  of  David  coneeming 
the  latter  Messianic  days. 

2  Sam,  sxuL  8.  The  '  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God '  is  referred  in  the  Targum  to 
Ilia  ftitore  raismg  up  of  the  Messiah. 

In  2  Sam,  xxm,  4  the  morning  light  at  suiirise  is  explained  in  the  Midrash  cm  the 
pMaage  (par.  29,  ed.  Lemberg,  p.  56  6,  lines  7-8  from  the  top),  aa  ikying  to  the 
ifpaniioa  of  the  Me«iak 
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The  ^ajmrnont  1  JTtm^  w.  88,  th*t  Solomon  tpoike  of  treesy  is  Mtend  in  tiit 
Targam  to  hii  prophecy  ooncemiog  kings  thst  irere  to  reign  in  this  sgei  and  in  that 
of  the  Messiah. 

On  the  name  *  Anani/  in  1  Chr,  ui  24,  the  Targum  remarks  that  this  is  the 
Messishi  the  interpretation  being  that  the  word  Anani  is  connected  with  the  word 
similarly  written  (not  punctuated)  in  Dan.  viL  13,  and  there  translated  '  ohmds/  ol 
which  the  ezplaoation  is  given  in  Tanchuma  (Par.  Toledoth  14,  p.  87  6). 

Pi,  it.,  M  might  be  expected,  is  treated  as  full  of  Meaaanic  references.  To  begin 
with,  Pt.  w.  1 18  applied  to  the  wars  of  Gk>g  and  Magog  in  the  Talmud  (Berach.  7  b, 
and  Abbod.  Zarah  3  b),  and  also  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  iL  Similarly,  twrse  2  is 
applied  to  the  Messiah  in  Abhod.  Zarah,  u.  s.,  in  the  Midrash  on  Pa.  xcii.  11  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  70  b,  line  8  from  the  top) ;  in  Pirq6  de  R.  Eliei.  c.  28  (ed.  Lemberg 
p.  33  6,  line  0  from  top).  In  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  par.  620,  p.  90  a,  line  12  from  the 
bottom),  we  haye  the  following  remarkable  simile  on  the  words,  *  against  God,  and 
His  Messiah,'  likening  them  to  a  robber  who  stands  defiantly  behind  the  palace 
of  the  king,  and  says,  If  I  shall  find  the  son  of  the  king,  1  shall  lay  hold  on  him, 
and  crucify  him,  and  kill  him  with  a  cruel  death.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  mocks  at 
him, '  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh.'  On  the  same  verse  the  Mid- 
rash on  Ps.  ii.  has  a  curious  conceit,  intended  to  show  that  each  who  rose  against 
God  and  His  people  thought  he  was  wiser  than  he  who  had  preceded  him.  If  Oain 
had  killed  his  brother  while  his  father  was  alive,  forgetful  that  there  would  be 
other  sons,  Esau  proposed  to  wait  till  after  his  fitther's  death.  Pharac^  egain, 
blamed  Esau  for  his  folly  in  forgetting  that  in  the  meantime  Jacob  would  have 
children,  and  hence  proposed  to  kill  all  the  male  children,  while  Haman,  ridiculing 
Pharaoh's  folly  in  forgetting  that  there  were  daughters,  set  himself  to  destroy  the 
whole  people ;  and,  in  turn,  Gog  and  Magog,  ridiculing  the  shortsightedness  of  all, 
who  had  preceded  them,  in  taking  counsel  against  Israel  so  long  as  they  had  a 
Patron  in  heaven,  resolved  first  to  attack  their  heavenly  Patron,  and  after  tha\' 
Israel    To  which  apply  the  words,  *  against  the  Lord,  and  against  His  Anointed.' 

But  to  return.  J^.  tt.  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Abhod.  Z.  u.  a.). 
Ps,  u.  6  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrash  on  1  Samuel  xvi.  1  (Par.  19,  ed. 
Lemberg,  p.  45  a  and  6),  where  it  is  said  that  of  the  three  measures  of  sa£Fering8  ^ 
one  goes  to  the  King  Messiah,  of  whom  it  ia  written  (la.  liii.)  '  He  was  wounded 
for  our  tranagreaaiona.'  They  aay  to  the  King  Messiah :  Where  dost  Thou  seek  tc 
dwell?  He  anawera:  Is  this  question  also  necessary ?  In  Sion  My  holy  hil/ 
(Ps.  iL  6).    (Comp.  also  Yalkut  ii.  p.  63  c) 

Pg,  a,  7  k  quoted  aa  Measianic  in  the  Talmud,  among  a  number  of  othei^ 
Meedanic  quotataona  (Sukk.  52  a).  There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Midrash  on  Ps.  ii.  7  (ed.  Warah.  p.  5  a),  in  which  the  unity  of  Israel  and  the 
Messiah  in  prophetic  vision  seems  clearly  indicated.  Tracing  the  *  decree '  through 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  the  first  passsge  quoted  is  Ezod.  iv. 
22 :  '  Isiael  is  My  first-bom  son ; '  the  second,  from  the  Prophets,  Is.  liL  18 :  *  Be- 
hold My  servant  shall  deal  prudently,'  and  Is.  xlii.  1 :  *  Behold  My  servant,  whom 
I  uphold ;  '.the  third,  from  the  Hagiographa,  Ps.  cz.  1 :  *  The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,'  and  again,  Ps.  ii.  7 :  '  The  Lord  said  unto  Me,  Thou  art  My  Son,*  and  yet 
this  other  saying  (Dan.  vii.  13) :  '  Behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'  Five  lines  further  down,  the  same  Midrash,  in  reference  to  the 
words  '  Thou  art  My  Son,'  observes  that,  when  that  hour  comes,  €k>d  speaks  to 

1  As  to  thcM  thiM  mmtun^  of  snflerings,  sad  the  Aan  idling  to  the  sge  of  Om  Miwisli 
aes  also  the  Midrash  on  Pb.  U.  7. 
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Him  to  make  a  new  covenant,  and  tbus  He  speaks:  'This  day  ha?e  I  begotten 
Thee  * — this  is  the  hour  in  which  He  becomes  His  Son. 

Ft.  a,  8  is  applied  io  Ber.  K.  44  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  80  a)  and  in  the  Midrash  on  the 
passage,  to  the  Messiah,  with  the  curious  remark  that  there  were  three  of  whom  it 
was  said  '  Ask  of  Me ' — Solomon,  Ahaz,^  and  the  Messiah.  In  the  Tahuud  (Sukk. 
52  a)  the  same  passaf^e  is  very  curiously  applied,  it  being  suggiested  that,  when  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  saw  that  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph,*  woold  he 
killed,  He  said  to  the  Almighty,  I  seek  nothing  of  Thee  except  life.  To  which  the 
reply  was :  life  before  Thou  hadst  spoken,  as  David  Thy  £ather  prophesied  of  Thee^ 
FB.TXL4. 

Pi.  «k  9  will  be  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Ps.  cxx. 

Pi.  xvL  6  is  discussed  in  Ber.  R.  88,  in  connection  with  the  cup  which  Pharaoh's 
kitler  saw  in  his  dream.  From  this  the  Midrash  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  foor 
eupe  appointed  for  the  Passover  night,  and  to  explain  their  meaning  in  yarious 
manners,  among  others,  contrasting  the  four  cups  of  fury,  which  God  would  make 
the  nations  drink,  with  the  four  cups  of  salvation  which  He  would  give  Israel  in 
the  latter  days,  viz.  Ps.  xvt.  6;  Ps.  cxvi.  13;  Ps.  xxiii.  5.  The  expression,  Ps. 
czyL  Id,  Tendered  in  our  A.V. '  the  cup  of  salvation,'  is  in  the  original,  *  the  cup  of 
salvations ' — and  is  explained  as  implying  one  for  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
other  for  the  days  of  Oog. 

On  verse  9,  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  says:  ^My  glory  shall  rejoice  in  the 
King  Messiah,  Who  in  the  future  shall  come  forth  from  me,  as  it  is  written  in 
la.  iy.  5 :  ''  upon  all  the  glory  a  covering.** '  And  the  Midrash  continues '  my  flesh 
also  shall  dwell  in  safety ' — i.e.  after  death,  to  teach  us  that  corruption  and  the 
worm  shall  not  rule  over  it. 

2^  xmU,  81  (in  the  Heb.  verse  32).  The  Targum  explains  this  in  reference  to 
the  works  and  miracles  of  the  Messiah. 

A.  xvm,  60  is  referred  in  the  Jer.  Talmud  (Ber.  ii.  4,  p.  5  a,  line  1 1  from  the 
top),  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Lam.  i.  16,  to  the  Messiah,  with  this  curious  remark, 
implying  the  doubt  whether  He  was  alive  or  dead : '  The  King  Messiah,  whether  He 
belong  to  the  living  or  the  dead.  His  Name  is  to  be  David,  according  to  Ps,  xviii,  60.* 

Pr.  xxi,  1  (2  in  the  Hebrew) — the  King  there  spoken  of  is  explained  by  the 
Taignm  to  be  the  King  Messiah.  The  Midrash  on  the  passage  identifies  him  with 
Is.  zi.  10,  on  which  Rabbi  Chanina  adds  that  the  object  of  the  Messiah  is  to  give 
certain  commandments  to  the  Gentiles  (not  to  Israel,  who  are  to  learn  from  God 
Himself),  according  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  above  quoted,  adding  that  the  words 
'his rest  shall  be  glorious*  mean  that  God  gives  to  King  Meeriah  fh>m  the  glory 
ahoye,  as  it  is  said :  '  In  Thy  strength  shall  the  king  rejoice,'  which  strength  is  a 
little  afterwards  explained  as  the  ELingdom  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  30  a  and  6), 

Verse  3  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage. 

iV.  xxi.  8  (4  in  the  Hebrew).  Only  a  few  lines  farther  down  in  the  same 
Ifidiash,  among  remarkable  Messianic  applications,  is  that  of  this  verse  to  the 
Messiah,  where  also  the  expressions  *  Jehovah  Is  a  man  of  war,'  and  '  Jeliovah 
SSdkena,'  are  applied  to  the  Messiah.'  Gomp.  also  Shemoth  R.  8,  where  it  is  noted 
that  €k)d  will  crown  Him  with  His  own  crown. 

*  T^e  Midrash   gives    two  very  cnrions  are  a  later  and  clomsy  emendatloii,  ainoa 

explanationa  of  hia  name.  what  follows  evidently  appliea  to  the  Son  of 

'  On  the  twofold  Messiah,  or  rather  the  David. 

devioa  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject,  see  in  the  *  The  idea  of  an  orfcanic  coDnectioii  bttwwn 

taxi  of  the  ahaattr.    1  cannot  but  suspect  Israel  and  the  Meaiiab  aeoms  also  to  M^ifHt 

ttillkswofds'iooof  Joseph*  in  the  Tahnad  thiapavagai 
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APP.  Verse  4  is  MessMnieally  applied  in  Sukk.  62  a, 

IX  iV-  I'^'i.  5  (6  in  the  Helnew).    The  first  clause  of  this  Terse  Talkut  on  Num. 

%■  ,  -  '  zzyU.  20  (voL  L  p.  248  a,  line  10  tiom  the  hottom)  applies  to  the  glory  of  the  King 
Messiah,  immediately  quoting  the  second  clause  in  proof  of  its  Messianie  applica- 
tion. This  is  also  done  in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage.  But  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  applications  of  it  is  in  Bemidbar  R  16,  p.  63  6,  where  this  pas- 
sage is  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

Finally  in  Pe,  xxi.  7  (8  in  the  Hebrew),  the  expression  '  king '  is  applied  in  the 
Targum  to  the  Messiah. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Ps.  xxL  was  throughout  regardfMl 
as  Messianic. 

On  Pe,  xxiL  7  (8  in  the  Hebrew)  a  remarkable  comment  appears  in  Yalkut  oa 
Is.  Ix.,  applying  this  passage  to  the  Messiah  (the  second,  or  son  of  Ephraim),  and 
using  almost  the  same  words  in  which  the  Evangelists  describe  the  mocking  be- 
haviour of  the  Jews  at  the  Oross. 

jRi.  xxH,  16  (16  in  the  Hebrew),  There  is  a  similarly  remarkable  application  to 
the  Messiah  of  this  verse  in  Talkut 

The  promise  in  Pe.  xxiii.  6  is  referred  in  Bemid.  R.  21  to  the  spreading  of  the 
great  feast  before  Israel  in  the  latter  days. 

JRi.  xxxi,  19  (20  in  the  Hebrew)  is  in  the  Midrash  applied  to  the  reward  that 
in  the  latter  days  Israel  would  receive  for  their  faithfidness.  Also  in  Pesiqta, 
p.  149  bf  to  the  joy  of  Israel  in  the  presence  of  the  Messiah. 

The  expression  in  Pi,  xxxm,  9,  *  In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light/  is  applied  to 
the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  on  Isaiah  Ix.  (vol.  ii.  p.  66  o,  line  22  from  the  bottom). 

The  application  of  Pe,  xl,  7  to  the  Messiah  has  already  been  noted  in  our 
lemarks  on  Gen.  iv.  26. 

Pe.  xlv.  is  throughout  regarded  as  Messianic.  To  begin  with,  the  Targum 
renders  veree  2  (d  in  the  Hebrew)  : '  Thy  beauty,  0  King  Messiah,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sons  of  men.' 

Veree  8  (4  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Shabb  63  a)  to  the 
Messiah,  although  other  interpretations  of  that  verse  immediately  follow. 

The  application  of  veree  6  (7  in  the  Hebrew),  to  the  Messiah  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the 
Targ^um  has  already  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  book,  while  the  words, 
*  Thy  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever  *  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  promise 
that  the  sceptre  would  not  depart  from  Judah  in  Ber.  R.  99,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  178  6, 
line  9  from  the  bottom. 

On  veree  7  the  Targum,  though  not  in  the  Venice  edition  (1668),  has:  'Thou, 
O  King  Messiah,  because  Thou  lovest  righteousness,'  &c  Comp.  Xevy,  Targum. 
WSrterb.  vol.  ii.  p.  41  a. 

The  Midrash  on  the  Psalm  deals  exclusively  with  the  inscription  (of  which  it 
has  several  and  significant  interpretations)  with  the  opening  words  of  the  Psalm, 
and  with  the  words  (ver.  16), '  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,'  but  at  the 
same  time  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  Psalm  applies  to  the  latter,  or  Messianic,  days. 

On  Pe.  I,  2  Siphr^  (p.  143  a)  notes  that  four  times  Qod  would  appear,  the  last 
being  in  the  days  of  King  Messiah. 

Pe.  Ix,  7.  Bemidbar  R.  on  Num.  vii.  48,  Parash.  14  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  a)  con- 
tains some  very  curious  Haggadic  discussions  on  this  verse.  But  it  alao  broachea 
the  opinion  of  its  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

Pi.  2x1.  6  (7  in  the  Hebrew).    '  Thou  shalt  add  days  to  the  days  of  the  king,'  la 

ifod««4  \j  tt9  Twgwo:  ' Tl|04  tMt  a44  da^i  U>  U)«  days  of  JBoo^  Mmi^* 
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There  ie  a  eurioos  gloes  on  this  in  Pirqd  d.  R.  Elies.  c  19  (ed.  Lemberg,  p.  24  b),       AFP. 
in  which  Adam  is  supposed  to  baye  taken  70  of  bis  yean,  and  added  them  to         IX 
thoee  of  King  !DaYid.     AocordiDg  to  another  tradition,  this  accounts  for  Adam  ,    -» 

living  990  jears,  that  is,  70  less  than  1,000,  which  constitute  before  God  one  day, 
and  80  the  threatening  had  been  literally  fulfilled :  In  the  day  tbou  eatest  thereofi 
thou  shalt  die. 

iV.  £rtl  8  (9  in  the  Hebrew).  The  expression, '  that  I  may  daily  perfonn  my 
TOWS,'  is  applied  in  the  Targum  to  the  day  in  which  the  Messiah  is  anointed  King. 

JRi.  Ixoiii,  81  (S2  in  the  Hebrew).  On  the  words  'Princes  shall  come  out  of  Egypt,' 
there  la  a  Tery  remarkable  comment  in  the  Talmud  (Pes.  118  b)  and  in  Shemoth 
R.  on  Ex.  zxtL  15,  Sec  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  506),  in  which  we  are  told  that  in  the  latter 
days  aD  nations  would  bring  gifts  to  the  King  Mestdah,  beginning  with  Egypt. 

*  And  lest  it  be  thought  that  He  (Messiah)  would  not  accept  it  from  them,  ^e 
Holy  One  says  to  the  Messiah :  Accept  from  them  hospitable  entertainment,'  or  it 
migbt  berendered, '  Aioceptit  from  them ;  they  have  given  hospitable  entertainment 
to  My  son.' 

A.  IxxiL  This  Psalm  also  was  viewed  by  the  ancient  Synagogue  as  throughout 
Mesnanic,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Targum  renders  the  veiy  first  verse : 

*  Give  the  sentence  of  Thy  judgment  to  the  King  Messiah,  and  Thy  justice  to  the 
Son  of  David  the  King,'  which  is  re-echoed  by  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  55  6)  which  applies  it  explicitly  to  the  Messiah,  with  reference  to  Is.  xL 
1.  SimUarly,  the  Talmud  applies  ver.  16  to  Messianic  times  (in  a  very  hyperbolical 
passage,  Shabb.  SO  6,  line  4  from  the  bottom).  The  last  clause  of  verse  16  b 
applied,  in  Keth.  Ill  6,  line  21  from  top,  and  again  in  the  Midr.  on  EccL  L  9,  to 
ihe  Messiah  sending  down  manna  like  MoHes.' 

Verse  17.  In  Sanh.  98  b ;  Pes.  54  a ;  Ned.  39  b,  the  various  names  of  the  Mesmah 
are  discussed,  and  also  in  Ber.  R.  1 ;  in  Midr.  on  Lam.  I  16,  and  in  Pirqd  da  R. 
Eliei.  e.  8.    One  of  these  is  stated  to  be  Jinnon,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17. 

Verse  8  is  applied  in  Pirqd  de  R.  El.  c.  11,  to  the  Messiah.  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.) 
on  Is.  Iv.  8  (p.  54  c),  speaks  of  the  '  other  Redeemer'  as  the  Messiah,  applying  to 
him  Ps.  IzxiL  8. 

In  oonunenting  on  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  Midr.  Ber.  R.  (78,  ed. 
Warsh.  p.  141  b)  remarks  that  all  the  gifts  which  Jacob  gave  to  Esau,  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  return  to  the  King  Messiah— proving  it  by  a  reference  to  Pe, 
IxM.  10;  while  in  Midrash  Bemidbar  R.  13  it  is  remarked  that  as  the  nations 
brought  gifts  to  Solomon,  so  they  would  bring  them  to  the  King  Messiah. 

In  the  same  place,  a  little  higher  up,  Solomon  and  the  Messiah  are  likened  aa 
feigning  over  the  whole  world,  the  proof  passages  being,  besides  others,  Pif.  IrxiL  8« 
Daniel  m.  IS,  and  u.  35. 

On  the  application  to  the  Messiah  of  verse  16  we  have  already  spoken,  as  also 
on  that  of  verse  17. 

A.  Ixxx,  17  (in  the  Hebrew  18).  The  Targum  paraphrases  '  the  Son  of  Man ' 
by  *  King  Messiah.' 

A.  kexxix.  22-25  (23-26  in  the  Hebrew).  In  Yalkut  on  Is.  Ix.  1  (vol.  ii.  p.  56  c) 
this  pronuse  is  referred  to  the  future  deliverance  of  Israel  by  the  Messiah. 

Again,  verse  27  (28  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applied  in  Shemoth  R.  19,  towards  the  end, 
to  the  Mesttah,  special  reference  being  made  to  Ex.  iv.  22, '  Israel  is  My  first-bom  son.' 

Verse  51  (52  in  the  Hebrew).  There  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  this  in  the 
Midiaab  on  the  inscription  of  Ps.  xviii.  Ced.  Warsh.  p.  24  a,  line  2  from  the  bottom), 

i  8ss  tbs  psMsge  la  Sanh.  M  6  &c.  giveu  at  the  dose  of  this  A^endlab 
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APP  Id  wfaJdi  k  k  set  Iwth  tiiat  AS  Iflraal  and  I>iiTid  did  BOi  sing^  tm  the  k^ 
IX  cation  and  repzoftch,  to  wh«a  the  Mceakh  shAll  oome—' speedily.  Id  our  deja ' — 
the  song  ¥nU  not  be  raiaed  until  the  Messiah  is  pat  to  reproach,  according  to  Fa. 
Izzzix.  62  (61),  and  till  there  shall  fall  before  mm  the  wicked  idolaten  relened 
to  in  Dan.  iL  42,  and  the  four  kingdoms  referred  ta  in  Zeeh.  jxw,  2«,  In  that  hour 
shall  the  song  be  raised,  as  it  is  written  Ps.  zcviiL  1. 

In  the  Midr.  on  Cant,  iu  13  it  k  said :  If  yoa  see  one  generation  after  another 
blaspheming,  expect  the  feet  of  the  King  Mesaiah,  as  it  k  written,  iV.  Ixxxix.  53. 

A.  at^  16.  The  Midr.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  67  6)  remarks:  The  days  wherein  Thon 
hast  afl^ted  ns— that  is,  the  days  of  tb^  Messiah.  Upon  which  IbUows  a  discas- 
sion  upon  the  kngth  of  days  of  the  Messiah,  B.  Eliexer  holding  that  they  are  1,000 
years,  quoting  the  woids  '  as  yesterday,'  one  day  being  1,000  years.  R.  Joahua 
holds  that  they  were  2,000  years^  the  words  *  the  days  '  im]dyiag  tiuEt  there  were 
two  daya.  R.  Berachkh  holds  that  they  were  600  years,  appealing  to  Is.  Ixt.  22, 
because  the  root  of  the  tree  perkhes  in  the  earth  in  600  years.  R  Joed  thinks  that 
they  are  60  years,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  the  words  <  throughout  all  generations ' 
(dor  dorim)  being  interpreted:  Dor«30  years;  Dorim-40  years:  20-i-40b60. 
R  Akiba  says :  40  years,  according  to  the  years  in  the  wilderness.  TheRabbk  say : 
864  years,  according  to  the  days  in  the  lunar  year.  R.  Abahn  thinks  7,000  years, 
reckoning  the  7  according  to  the  days  of  the  brid^groonx 

On  i^.  xc,  the  Midrash  concludes  by  drawing  a  contrast  between  tiie  Temple 
whkh  men  built,  and  which  was  destroyed,  and  the  Temple  of  the  latter  or  Messi- 
anic days,  which  God  would  build,  and  which  would  not  be  destroyed. 

Pg.  xeii.,  versa  8, 11,  and  13  (7, 10,  and  12  in  our  A.y.),  are  Messianieally  in- 
terpreted in  Pirqd  de  R  El.  c.  19.  In  the  Midrash  on  ttene  13  (12  in  our  A.y.), 
among  other  beautiful  applications  of  the  figure  of  the  Psalm,  k  that  to  the  Messiah 
the  Son  of  David.  The  note  of  the  Midrash  on  the  expression  '  like  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon,'  as  applied  to  Israel,  k  very  beautiAil,  likening  it  to  the  cedar,  which, 
although  driven  and  bent  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  cannot  be  rooted  ap  firom  its 
place. 

jRi.  xcv,  7,  hut  douse.  In  Shem.  R  26  and  in  the  IGdrash  on  Oant  v.  2  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  26  a),  it  k  noted  that  if  Israel  did  penitence  only  one  day  [<Nr  else  pro- 
periy  observed  even  one  Sabbath],  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  David  would  imme- 
diately come.  [The  whole  passage  £rom  which  thk  reference  k  taken  k  exceedingly 
interesting.  It  introduces  God  as  saying  to  Israel :  My  son,  open  to  Me  a  door 
of  penitence  only  as  small  as  a  needle*8  eye,  and  I  will  open  to  yoa  doors  through 
which  carriages  and  waggons  shall  come  in.  It  almost  seems  a  counterpart  of  the 
Saviour's  words  (Rev.  iii.  20) :  '  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any 
man  hear  My  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him.'  ]  Substantially  the 
same  view  k  taken  in  Sank.  98  a,  where  the  tokens  of  tiie  coming  of  the  Messiah 
are  described — and  slso  in  Jer.  Taan.  64  a. 

A.  cm:  16  (17  in  the  Hebrew)  k  applied  in  Bereshith  R.  66  (ed.  Wanh.  p.  104  6) 
to  Mes^nic  times. 

Ft,  cot.  44.  On  thk  there  k  in  the  Midrash  a  long  Messianio  discaarion,  setting 
forth  the  five  grounds  on  which  Israel  k  redeemed:  through  the  sorrows  of  Israel, 
through  prayer,  through  the  merits  of  the  patriarchs,  through  repentance  towards 
God,  and  In  the  time  of  *  the  end.' 

i^  cr.  k  throughout  applied  to  the  Messiah.  To  begin  with,  it  eridendy  under* 
fist  the  Targumic  rendering  of  ver,  4.    Similarlyi  it  k  pxopoonded  in  itm  Mkb;  oa 
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Pik  9.  (aHhoagh  iheTe  tihe  ehief  application  of  it  is  to  Abraham).  Bat  in  tlM 
Midrasb  on  Pa  xviiL  S6  (35  in  our  A.y.),  A.  ex.  verte  1,  *  Sit  thou  at  My  right  hand ' 
is  spedfioally  applied  to  the  Messiah,  while  Abraham  is  said  to  be  seated  at  the  left 

VeriB  9| '  The  rod  of  Thy  strength.'  In  a  very  curious  mystic  interpretation  of 
tiie  pledges  which  Tamar  had,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  asked  of  Judah,  the  seal  is  inter- 
preted as  signifying  the  kingdom,  the  bracelet  as  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  staff  as 
the  King  Messiah,  with  special  reference  to  Is.  xi.  and  Pa.  ex,  2  (Bereah.  R. 
86,  ad.  Warsh.  p.  163  a).  Similarly  in  Bemid.  R.  18,  last  line,  the  staff  of  Aaron, 
vhiek  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  eyery  king  till  the  Temple  was 
destroyed,  and  since  then  to  have  been  hid,  is  to  be  restored  to  King  Messiah, 
according  to  this  verse ;  and  in  Talkut  on  this  Psalm  (?ol.  ii.  Par.  809,  p.  124  e) 
this  staff  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Jacob  with  which  he  crossed  Jordan, 
and  of  Judah,  and  of  Moses,  and  of  Aaron,  and  the  same  which  David  had  in  his 
hand  when  he  slaw  Qoliath,  it  being  also  the  same  which  will  be  restored  to 
the  Messiah. 

Verte  7  is  also  applied  in  Talkut  (u.  s.  ool.  d)  to  Messianic  times,  when 
sUeams  of  the  blood  of  the  wicked  should  flow  out,  and  birds  come  to  drink  of  that 
flood. 

Ft,  exvi.  0  is  in  Ber.  R  06  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  dead  of  Palestine 
would  live  first  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

A.  exwL  13  has  been  already  commented  upon. 

On  Pt.  cxix,  33  the  Midrash  remarks  that  there  were  three  who  asked  wisdom 
of  God:  David,  Solomon,  and  the  King  Messiah,  the  latter  according  to  Ps. 
Izzii  1 

P$,  exx  f  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrash  (p.  01  a,  ed.  Warsh.),  the 
first  clause  being  brought  into  connection  with  Is.  IviL  10,  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah's  dealings  with  the  Gentiles,  the  resbtance  being  described  in  the  second 
daosei  and  the  result  in  Ps.  ii.  0. 

P$.  exxL  1  is  applied  in  Tanchuma  (Par.  Toledoth  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  37  3.  See 
also  Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  878,  p.  127  c)  to  the  Messiah,  with  special  reference  to  Zech. 
IT.  7  and  Is.  lii.  7. 

P9.  cxxvi,  2.  In  Tanchuma  on  Ex.  xv.  i.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  87  a)  this  verse  is 
applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  rapt  description,  in  which  suceeasively  Is.  Ix.  5, 
Is,  IviiL  8,  Is,  XXX7.  6,  6,  Jer.  xxxi.  13,  and  Pa.  cxxvL  2,  are  grouped  together  as 
all  applying  to  these  latter  days. 

The  promise  in  i^.  cxxxil  18  is  applied  in  Pirkd  de  R.  EL  c.  28  to  Messianic 
times,  and  verse  14  in  Ber.  R  66. 

So  is  i^.  cxxxiH.  3  in  Ber.  R.  65  (p.  122  a),  closing  lines. 

The  words  in  Ps.  caiii.  5  are  applied  in  Ber.  R.  74  to  the  resurrecti<»i  of  Iszasl 
vb,  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Messiah. 

The  words, '  When  thou  awakest/  in  Prov,  v».  22  are  MessianicaDy  applied  in 
£fiphrtf  on  Deut.  (ed.  Fnedniann,  p.  74  b). 

In  Midr.  on  Ecfil.  i,  0  it  is  shown  at  great  length  that  the  Messiah  would  le-enaot 
all  the  miracles  of  the  past. 

The  latt  douse  of  JEccL  t!.  11  is  applied  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  in  tfas 
Taigum. 

EccL  wk  24  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Taigum :  '  Behold,  it  is  remote  from 
the  sons  of  men  that  they  should  know  what  was  done  from  the  beginning  of  tbs 
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APP.       world,  bat  a  mysterj  »  the  day  of  death— and  the  oaj  when  diaU  oome 
IX        Memahy  who  can  find  it  out  by  hie  wiedom  P ' 
*>■    ,    ^.^         In  the  Midr.  on  EccL  ai  8  it  ie  noted  that,  howerer  many  yeaie  a  man 
might  study,  hie  learning  would  be  empty  before  the  teaching  of  Messiah.    In  the 
Midr.  on  EccL  ml  1  it  is  noted  that  the  eyil  days  are  those  of  the  woee  of 
Messiah. 

CanticUi.  Here  we  have  first  the  Talmudic  passage  (Sheb.  85  6)  in  which  the 
principle  is  laid  down,  that  whenever  throughout  that  book  Solomon  is  named, 
except  in  chap.  Tiii.  12,  it  applies,  not  to  Solomon,  but  to  Him  Who  was  His  peace 
(there  is  here  a  play  on  these  words,  and  on  the  name  Solomon). 

To  Cant,  i,  8  the  Targum  makes  this  addition :  *•  They  shall  be  nourished  in  the 
captivity,  until  the  time  that  I  shall  send  to  them  the  King  Messiah,  Who  will 
feed  them  in  quietness.' 

So  also  on  verte  17  the  Targum  contrasts  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon  with  the 
far  superior  Temple  to  be  built  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  the  beams  were 
to  be  made  of  the  cedars  of  Paradise. 

Cant,  n.  8,  although  applied  by  most  authorities  to  Moses,  is  by  others  referred 
to  the  Messiah  (Shir  haShirim  R,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  15  a,  about  the  middle  ;  Pesiqta, 
ed.  Buber,  p.  47  b).  Cant,  m.  9  b  Messianically  applied  in  Pesiqts,  ed.  Buber,  p.  49 
a  and  6. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  vene  10 ;  while  in  connection  with  verte  12,  in  similar 
ipplication.  Is.  Hi.  7  is  quoted.  * 

In  connection  with  vene  18,  in  the  same  Midrash  (p.  17  a).  Rabbi  Ohija  bar  Abba 
speaks  of  a  great  matter  as  happening  close  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  vis.,  that 
the  wicked  should  be  destroyed,  quoting  in  regard  to  it  Is.  iy.  8. 

Cant. in,  11,  'the  day  of  his  espousals.'  In  Yalkut  on  the  passage  (voL  ii. 
p.  178  d)  this  is  explained :  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  because  the  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  His  Name,  is  likened  to  a  bridegroom ;  ''  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the 
bride  ** ' — and  *  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart/  as  the  day  when  the  Sanctuary 
is  rebuilt,  and  Jerusalem  is  redeemed. 

On  Cant,  iv,  5  the  Targum  again  introduces  the  twofold  Messiah,  the  one  the  son 
of  David,  and  the  other  the  son  of  Ephraim. 

Cant,  iv.  16.  Accordiug  to  one  opinion  in  the  Midrash  (p.  25  b,  line  18  from  the 
bottom)  this  applies  to  the  Messiah,  Who  comes  from  the  north,  and  builds  the 
Temple,  which  is  in  the  south.    See  also  Bemidbar  R.  18,  p.  48  b. 

On  Cant.  v.  10  Yalkut  remarks  that  He  is  white  to  Israel,  and  red  to  the 
Gentiles,  according  to  Isaiah  Ixiii.  2. 

On  Cant.  vi.  10  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  184  b)  has  some  beautiful  observations,  first, 
likening  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  Qod*s  mighty  deeds  there,  to  the  morning ; 
and  then  adding  that,  according  to  another  view,  this  morning-light  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Messiah :  For  as,  when  the  morning  rises,  the  darkness  flees  before  it, 
so  shall  darkness  fall  upon  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  when  the  Messiah  comes. 
And  yet  agfun,  as  the  tsun  and  moon  appear,  so  will  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
also  appeiir — the  commentation  going  on  to  trace  farther  illustrations. 

Qmt,  vU.  6.  The  Midrash  thus  comments  on  it  (among  other  explanations) : 
How  fair  in  the  world  to  come,  how  pleasant  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  I 

On  Cant.  vii.  13,  the  Targum  has  it :  '  When  it  shall  please  God  to  deliver  His 
people  from  captivity,  then  shall  it  be  said  to  the  Mesnah  :  The  time  of  captivity 
is  past,  and  the  merit  of  the  just  shall  be  sweet  before  Me  like  the  odour  of  H^ffam/ 
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Similarly  on  Cant,  vm,  I,  the  Taigum  lias  it :  '  And  at  that  time  ahall  the  King       An^ 
Messiah  he  revealed  to  the  cong^regation  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall        ix 

say  to  Him,  Gome  and  he  as  a  brother  to  us,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and    ^ 1   — ^ 

there  suck  with  thee  the  meaning  of  the  Law,  as  an  in&nt  its  mother's  hieast.' 

On  Cant,  mi,  2  the  Targum  has  it  i  <  I  will  take  Thee,  0  King  Messiah,  and  make 
thee  go  up  into  my  Temple,  there  Thou  shalt  teach  me  to  tremble  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  walk  in  His  ways.  There  we  shaU  hold  the  feast  of  leviathan,  and  drink  the 
old  wine,  which  has  been  kept  in  its  grapes  from  the  day  the  world  was  created, 
and  of  the  pomegranates  and  of  the  Aruits  which  are  prepared  for  the  just  in  the 
Ckffden  of  Eden.' 

On  vene  4  the  Targum  says :  '  The  King  Messiah  shall  say :  I  adjure  you.  My 
people,  house  of  Israel,  why  should  you  rise  against  the  Gentiles,  to  go  out  of 
captivity,  and  why  should  you  rebel  against  the  might  of  GK)g  and  Magog  ?  Wait  a 
little,  till  those  nations  are  consumed  which  go  up  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and 
then  shall  the  Lord  of  the  world  remember  you,  and  it  shall  be  His  good  will  to  set 
you  free.' 

CAaj},  vm,  11  is  applied  Messianically  in  the  Talmud  (Shebhu.  36  6),  and  so  is 
vene  12  in  the  Targum. 

(It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  there  are  many  other  Messianic  references 
in  the  comments  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.) 

li,  i.  25,  26,  is  thus  explained  in  the  Tahnud  (Sanh.  98  a):  *  The  Son  of  David 
ahall  not  come  till  all  the  judges  and  rulers  in  Israel  shall  have  ceased.' 

Similarly  It,  n,  4  is  Messianically  interpreted  in  Shabb.  63  a. 

1$,  iv,  2  the  Targum  distinctly  applies  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 

Is,  iv,  4  has  been  already  commented  upon  in  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviiL  4,  6^ 
and  again  on  Deut.  xxiii.  11. 

Vereee  6  and  6  are  brought  into  connection  with  Israel's  former  service  in  con- 
tributing to,  and  making  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  is  remarked  that 
in  the  latter  days  God  would  return  it  to  them  by  covering  them  with  a  cloud  of 
glory.  IMs,  in  Talkut  (vol.  L  p.  99  c),  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xiiL,  as  also  in 
that  on  Ps.  xvL  9. 

Is,  vL  IS  IB  referred  in  the  Talmud  (Eeth.  112  6)  to  Messianic  times. 

The  reference  of  Is,  vH,  21  to  Messianic  times  has  already  been  discussed  in  our 
notes  on  Gen.  xviii.  7. 

Is,  vHi  14  is  also  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  38  a), 

it.  ir.  6  is  expressly  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum,  and  there  b  a  very 
carious  comment  in  Debarim  R.  1  (ed.  Warsb.,  p.  4  a)  in  connection  with  a  Hag- 
gadic  discussion  of  Gen.  xliii.  14,  which,  however  fanciful,  makes  a  Messianic  appli- 
cation of  this  passage — also  in  Bemidbar  R.  11. 

Vene  7, '  Of  the  increase  of  bis  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,' 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  comments  on  Num.  vL  26. 

Is.  X.  27  is  in  the  Targum  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gtentiles  before  the 
Messiah,  is.  x,  34,  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Lam.  i.  16,  in  evidence  that  some- 
how the  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

Is.  xi.,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  is  Messianically  interpreted  in  Jewish 
wiitings.  Thus,  to  begin  with,  in  the  Targum  on  verses  1  and  6 ;  in  the  Talmud 
(Jer.  Berach.  5  a  and  Sanh.  93  b) ;  and  in  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Midrashim, 
Thus,  verse  1  in  Bereshith  R.  85  on  Gen.  xxxviiL  18,  where  also  Ps.  ex.  2  is  quoted, 
•p4  1)1  ear.  B.  9&I  ed,  Wwh.,  p.  17S  b,    laTtlkut  (vol  I  p.  247  if,  near  the  top), 

l4« 
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AFP,  wliefe  It  IB  dtffcribed  how  Qod  had  shown  Moset  all  the  Bpirits  of  the  rnlert  and 
jTC         prophets  in  Itraeli  from  that  time  forward  to  the  Resurrection,  it  is  said  that  all 

^wf these  had  one  knowledge  and  one  spirit,  hut  that  the  Messiah  had  one  spirit  which 

was  equal  to  all  the  others  put  together,  according  to  Is.  xi,  1. 

On  the  2nd  verae  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  i.  2,  while  in  Yalkut  on  ProT.  iii. 
10,  20  (vol.  ii.  p.  183  a)  the  yerse  is  quoted  in  connection  with  Messianic  timee, 
when  hy  wisdom,  understanding,  and  knowledge  the  Temple  will  he  huilt  again. 
On  that  verse  see  also  Pirq.  d.  R.  £1.  3. 

On  1$,  xi,  3  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  93  6,  lines  21  Sec,  from  the  top)  has  a  curious 
explanation.  After  quoting  ch.  xi.  2  as  Messianic,  it  makes  a  play  on  the  words, 
'  of  quick  understanding,'  or  '  scent,'  as  it  might  be  rendered,  and  suggests  that  this 
word  innni  is  intended  to  teach  us  that  Qod  has  laden  Him  with  commandments 
and  sufferings  like  miUatongi  (D^^n^"D)'  Immediately  afterwards,  from  the  expres- 
sion *  He  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes,  but  reprove  with  equity  for  the 
meek  of  the  earth,'  it  is  inferred  that  the  Messiah  knew  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
and  it  is  added  that,  as  Bar  Eokhabh  was  unable  to  do  this,  he  was  killed. 

VerM  4,  *  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth/  is  Messianically 
applied  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  ii.  2,  and  in  that  on  Ruth  ii.  14 — also  in  Talkut  on 
Is.lx. 

Verse  7  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with  Ex.  xii.  2. 

On  Tfcrse  10  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xlix.  10  and  Ps.  xxi.  1. 

Verse  11  is  Messianically  applied  in  Yalkut  (voL  i  p.  31  6  and  voL  iL  38  a),  as 
also  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cvii.  2. 

Verse  1 2  is  Messianically  applied  in  that  curious  passage  in  the  Midrash  on 
Lamentations  i.  2,  where  it  is  indicated  that,  as  the  children  of  Israel  dnned  from  k 
to  n,  so  God  would  in  the  latter  days  comfort  them  from  K  to  T)  (i«e.  through  the 
whole  alphabet),  Scripture  passages  being  in  each  case  quoted. 

The  Messianic  application  of  Is.  xii,  3  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  ancient 
eymbolic  practice  of  pouring  out  the  water  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

In  connection  with  Is.  xU.  5  the  Midrash  on  Fs.  cxviii.  23  first  speaks  of  the 
wonderment  of  the  Egyptians  when  they  saw  the  change  in  Israel  from  servitude  to 
glory  on  their  Exodus,  and  then  adds,  that  the  words  were  intended  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  apply  to  the  wonders  of  the  latter  days  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  86  b). 

On  Is.  xiv.  2,  see  our  comments  on  Gen.  xviii.  4,  5. 

Is.  xiv.  29,  XV.  2,  xvi.  I,  and  xvi.  5  are  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Is.  xviii.  6  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  a) ;  and  Is.  xxUi.  16  in 
Sanh.  99  a. 

Is.  xxi.  11, 12  is  in  Jer.  Taan.  64  a,  and  in  Shem.  R.  18,  applied  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Messiah. 

In  Is.  xxOi.  8  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  L  7  sees  a  curious  reference  to  the  letum  of 
this  world's  wealth  to  Israel  in  Messianic  days. 

Is.  xxia.  16  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  99  a)  where  the 
expression  '  a  king '  is  explained  as  referring  to  the  Messiah.  ' 

Is,  xxiv.  23  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  curious  passage  in  Bemidbar  R. 
quoted  under  Gen.  xxii.  18;  also  in  Bemidbar  R.  13  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  61  a). 

The  remarkable  promise  in  Is.  xxv,  8  is  applied  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Talmud  (Moed  Q.  28  6),  and  in  that  most  ancient  commentary  Siphra. 
(  Yalkut  i.  p.  190  d  applies  the  passage  to  the  world  to  come).  But  the  most  remark- 
able interpretation  is  that  which  occurs  in  connection  with  ISi  k«  1  (Yalkot  iL  66  <v 
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lioe  16  from  the  bottom),  where  the  passage  (Is,  xxv.  8)  is,  after  an  expostuUtion       AFP. 
on  the  part  of  Satan  with  regard  to  the  IMessiab,  applied  to  the  casting  into  Gehenna         IX 

of  Satan  and  of  the  Gentiles.    See  also  our  remarks  on  Ex.  xii.  2.    In  Dehar.   * ■ ' 

K.  2,  Isaiah  xxv,  8  is  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  JeUer  ha-Ra  and  the  abolish- 
ing of  death  in  Messianic  days ;  in  Shem.  B.  30  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah. 

VersB  9.  Tanchuma  on  Deuteronomy  opens  with  a  record  of  how  God  would 
work  all  the  miracles,  which  He  had  shown  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  fuller  manner 
for  Son  in  the  latter  days,  the  last  passage  quoted  in  that  section  being  1$,  xxv.  9. 
(Tanchuma  on  Deut.  ed.  Warsh.  p.  99  a,  line  5  from  the  bottom). 

Of  Is,  xxm,  19  there  is  Messianic  application  iu  the  Midnish  on  Ecclesiastes  i.  7. 

On  Is,  xxvii,  10  Shem.  R.  1,  and  Tanchuma  on  Exod.  ii.  5  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  6) 
remark  that,  like  Moses,  the  Messiah,  \Vho  would  deliver  His  own  ftom  the 
worshippers  of  false  gods,  should  be  brought  up  with  the  latter  in  the  land. 

Versft  13  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud  (Rosh.  haSh.  11  6)  in  connection  with  the 
future  deliverance.    So  also  in  Yalkut.  i.  p.  217  rf,  and  Pirq6  de  R.  El.  c.  81. 

Is,  xxviii.  6  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Targum :  '  At  that  time  shall  the 
Messiah  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  a  crown  of  joy.' 

Is,  x.rviii.  16  the  Targum  apparently  applies  to  the  Messiah.  At  least,  so 
Hashi  (on  the  passage)  understands  it. 

Is,  XXX,  18  is  Messianically  applied  in  Sanh.  97  b ;  verse  16  in  Jer.  Taan.  i.  1* 

The  expression  in  Is,  xxx.  19,  *  he  shall  be  very  gracious  unto  thee,'  is  applied 
to  the  merits  of  the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  on  Zeph.  iii.  8  (p.  64  e). 

On  verse  25  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii.  4. 

Verse  26  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Talmud  (Pes.  68  a,  and  Sanh.  91  b), 
and  similarly  in  Pirq6  de  R.  El.  51,  and  Shemoth  R.  50.  So  also  in  Ber.  R  13* 
See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  4. 

Is,  xxxii,  14,  15.  On  this  passage  the  Midrash  on  Lam.  ill  49  significantly 
remarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  passages  in  which  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
follows  upon  mention  of  redemption,  the  other  two  passages  being  Is.  Ix.  32, 
followed  by  Ixi.  1,  nnd  Lam.  iii.  49. 

Is,  xxxii.  20.  The  first  clause  is  explained  by  Tanchuma  (Par.  1,  ed.  Warsh. 
p.  4  a,  first  three  lines)  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  the  second  to  the 
two  Messiahs,  the  son  of  Joseph  being  likened  to  the  ox,  and  the  son  of  David  to 
the  ass,  according  to  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  and  similarly  the  verse  is  31essianically  referred 
to  in  Deb.  R.  6  (ed.  Warsh.  vol.  iii.  p.  15  6),  in  a  very  curious  play  on  the  words  in 
Deut.  xxii.  6,  7,  where  the  observance  of  that  commandment  is  supposed  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  King  Messiah. 

Is.  XXXV,  1.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  i.  1  (ed« 
Warsh.  p.  99  a)  as  among  the  miracles  which  God  would  do  to  redeemed  Zion  in 
the  latter  days.     So  also  is  verse  2  in  this  chapter. 

Is,  XXXV,  6,  6  is  repeatedly  applied  to  Messianic  times.  Thus,  in  Yalkut  i.  78  e, 
and  157  a ;  in  Ber.  R  05 ;  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cxlvi.  8. 

Verse  10  is  equally  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cviL  1, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  noted  that  this  deliverance  will  be  accomplished  by 
Gk>d  Himaelf,  and  not  either  by  Elijah,  nor  by  the  King  Messiah.^    A  similar  refer- 

^  Signer  CatteHi  remarks  in  his  learned  God,  but  carried  oat  by  tha  Madsiah,  whlla^ 

tieatiae  (U  Mesaia.  p.  164)  that  redemption  on  the  other  hand,  £(abbinio  writings  fr#- 

li  always  ascribed   to  GgnI,  and  not  to  the  quently  refer    Israelis    deUrenuiM   to    tha 

ilMiiahi    fiat  the  distinction  is  of  no  import-  agency  of  the  Meanalb 
ascing  that  this  is  indeed  the  work  of 
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enoe  oocun  is  Yalkut  (yol.  ii.  p.  162  cT),  at  the  close  of  the  Oommentary  on  the  Book 
of  Ohronicles,  where  it  is  remarked  that  in  this  world  the  deliTerance  of  Israel  whe 
accomplished  by  man,  and  was  followed  by  fresh  captiyitiea,  but  in  the  latter  or 
MessiaDic  days  their  deliyeranoe  would  be  accomplished  by  God,  and  would  no 
more  be  followed  by  captivity.    See  also  Shemoth  K.  16  and  23. 

Is.  xL  1  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  our  note  on  Is.  zL  12,  and  also  on 

Is.  XZZT.  1. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  twrasi  2  imJS. 

Ver$e  6  is  also  MessianicaUy  appUed  in  Vayyikra  R  1 ;  Yalk.iL77  6  about  the 
middle. 

On  MTM  10  Yalkut,  in  discussing  Ex.  xxxii.  6  (vol.  L  p.  108  e)  Iroaclus  tie 
opinioD,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  Israel  would  have  a  double  reward,  on 
acoouDt  of  the  calamities  which  they  had  suffered,  quoting  1$,  xL  10. 

/«.  xU»  18  has  been  already  noted  in  our  remarks  on  Qen.  xviii.  4, 6. 

Ver$e  26  is  Messianically  applied  in  Bem.  R.  Id,  p.  48  h. 

The  exprestton  *  The  first,'  in  cA.  x/k  27,  is  generaUy  applied  to  the  Messiah  ; 
in  the  Targum,  according  to  Rashi ;  in  Beresbith  R  68 ;  in  Vayyikra  R  80 ;  and 
in  the  Talmud  (Pes.  6  a);  so  also  in  Pesiqta  (ed.  Buber)  p.  186  b. 

Is,  xltt.  1  is  applied  in  the  Targum  to  the  Messiah,  as  also  in  the  Midrash  op 
Ps.  ii. ;  and  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  lOid,    See  also  our  commeDts  on  Ps.  ii.  7. 

On  if.  x/m.  10,  the  Taigum  renders  «My  servant'  by  *My  servant  thb 
Messiah.' 

The  promise  in  Is.  xiv,  22  is  also  among  the  future  things  mentioned  in  the 
Midrash  on  Lamentations,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xi.  12. 

Is.  rlix,  8.  There  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  this  in  Yalkut  on  the  paraage, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Messiah  suffers  in  every  age  for  the  sins  of  that  generation, 
but  that  God  would  in  the  day  of  redemption  repair  it  all  ( Yalk.  ii.  p.  62  6). 

Is,  xUx,  9  is  quoted  as  the  words  of  the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  62  b). 

Verse  10  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations, 
quoted  in  connection  with  Is.  xi.  12. 

Verse  12  has  already  been  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  Ex.  xii.  2. 

From  the  expression  *  comfort '  in  verse  13,  the  Messianic  title  '  Menachem '  is 
derived.    Comp.  the  Midrash  on  Proy.  xix.  21 . 

Verse  14  is  MessianicaUy  applied  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  62  e. 

Verse  21  is  also  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations, 
quoted  under  Ps.  xi.  12. 

On  verse  23  it  is  remarked  in  Vayyikra  R.  27  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  42  a),  that  Mt  ssi- 
anic  blessings  were  generally  prefigured  by  similar  events,  as,  for  example,  the 
passage  here  quoted  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Daniel. 

A  Messianic  application  of  the  same  passage  also  occurs  in  Par.  33  and  86,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  contempt  that  Israel  experiences  in  this  world. 

The  second  clause  of  verse  23  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps. 
fi.  2,  as  to  be  fulfiUed  when  the  Gentiles  shall  see  the  terrible  judgments. 

Verse  26  is  similarly  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles  in  Vayyikra  R 
33  (end). 

Is.  ^  12  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  LamentationSy 
quoted  in  our  comments  on  Is.  xi.  12. 

Is,  U,  12  and  17  are  among  the  passages  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xxv.  9. 

If.  ^  8  is  Mesaanically  applied  in  the  Tahnud  (Sanh.  97  b),  while  the  last 
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elause  of  mtm  2  is  one  of  the  paasages  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations  (see       APP. 
Is.  xi.  12).  IX 

The  well-known  Evangelic  declaration  in  U,  Hi.  7  is  thus  commented  upon  in  ■  ,  »> 
Yallnit  (yoL  ii.  p.  63  c)  :  In  the  hour  when  the  Holy  One,  hlessed  he  His  Name, 
redeems  Israel,  three  days  hefore  Messiah  comes  Elijah,  and  stands  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  and  weeps  and  mournu  for  them,  and  says  to  them :  Behold 
the  land  of  Israel,  how  loDg  shall  you  stand  in  a  dry  and  desolate  land  P  And  his 
voice  10  heard  irom  the  world^s  end  to  the  world^s  end,  and  after  that  it  is  said  to 
them :  Peace  has  come  to  the  world,  peace  has  come  to  the  world,  as  it  b  said : 
How  heautifiil  upon  the  moimtains,  &c.  And  when  the  wicked  hear  it,  they  re- 
joice, and  they  say  one  to  the  other :  Peace  has  come  to  us.  On  the  second  day 
he  shall  stand  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  shall  say :  Good  has  come  to  the 
world,  good  has  come  to  the  world,  as  it  is  written :  That  hringeth  good  tidings 
of  good.  On  the  third  day  he  shall  come  and  stand  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  say:  Salvation  has  come  to  the  world,  salvation  has  come  to  the  world,  as  it 
is  vmtten :  That  publisheth  salvation. 

Similarly,  this  passage  is  quoted  in  Yalkut  on  Ps.  cxxL  1.  See  also  our  remarks 
on  Cant.  iL  13. 

Vene  8  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations 
quoted  ahove,  and  frequently  in  other  places  as  Messianic. 

Ver$e  12  is  Messianically  applied  in  Lhemoth  K.  16  and  19. 

Ver9B  18  is  applied  in  the  Targum  expressly  to  the  Messiah.  On  the  words 
'  He  shaU  he  exalted  and  extolled '  we  read  in  Yalkut  ii.  (Par.  338,  p.  63  c,  lines 
7  &c  from  the  hottom) :  He  shall  he  higher  than  Abraham,  to  whom  applies 
Gen.  ziv.  22;  higher  than  Moses,  of  whom  Num.  xi.  12  is  predicated ;  higher  than 
the  ministering  angels,  of  whom  Ezek.  1. 18  Lb  said.  But  to  Him  there  applies  this  in 
Zech.  iv.  7 :  '  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  P  *  '  And  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.*  K.  Huna  says,  in  the  name  of 
R.  Acha :  All  sufferings  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  part  goes  to  David  and 
the  Patriarchs,  another  to  the  generation  of  the  rebellion  (rebellious  Israel),  and 
the  third  to  the  King  Messiah,  as  it  is  written  (Ps.  ii.  7), '  Yet  have  I  set  My  King 
upon  My  holy  hill  of  Zion.'  Then  follows  a  curious  quotation  from  the  Midrash  on 
Samuel,  in  which  the  Messiah  indicates  that  His  dweUing  is  on  Mount  Zion,  an^ 
that  guilt  is  connected  with  the  destruction  of  its  walls. 

In  regard  to  la.  liii.  we  remember,  that  the  Messianic  name  of  '  Leprous ' 
(Sanh.  98  6)  is  expressly  based  upon  it.  Is.  liii,  10  is  applied  in  the  Targum  on  the 
passage  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

Vene  6  is  Messianically  interpreted  in  the  Midrash  on  Samuel  (ed.  Lemheig, 
p.  45  a,  last  line),  where  it  is  said  that  all  sufferings  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  of  which  the  Messiah  bore — a  remark  which  is  brought  into  connection  with 
Ruth  ii.  14.     (See  our  comments  on  that  passage.) 

is.  He.  2  is  expected  to  be  fulfilled  in  Messianic  times  (Vayyikra  R  10). 

is.  Uv.  6.    In  Shemoth  R.  16  this  is  expressly  applied  to  Messianic  days. 

It,  Uv,  II  is  repeatedly  applied  to  the  Messianic  glory,  as,  for  example,  in 
Shemotli  R.  16.     (See  our  comments  on  Ex.  xii.  2.) 

So  is  vene  13,  as  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  78  c)  ;  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xxi.  1 ;  and 
19  other  passages. 

iih  ^«  18  IB  r^f^rred  to  M^am  times,  as  in  the  Midrib  on  P«,  ^ 
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APP.  I*'  IvL  1.   See  our  oommente  on  Exod.  xzi.  1. 

jX  Verae  7  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the  Midiash  on  Lamentations  which  we  haTB 

^—    ,    ■»    quoted  under  Is.  xi.  12. 

On  /».  IvU,  14  Bemidbar  R  16  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  a)  expresses  a  curious  idea 
about  tlie  stumbling-block,  as  mystically  the  evil  inclination,  «nd  adds  that  the 
promise  applies  to  God's  removal  of  it  in  the  world  to  come,  or  else  it  may  be  in 
liessianic  days. 

Ver9e  16  receives  in  the  Talmud  (Yeb.  62  a  and  63  h)  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Ecd.  i.  6 
the  following  curious  comment :  '  The  Son  of  David  shall  not  come  till  all  the  souls 
are  completed  which  are  in  the  Ouph ' — (i.e.  the  pre-existence  of  souls  is  taught^ 
and  that  they  are  kept  in  heaven  till  one  after  another  appears  in  human  form, 
and  that  the  Messiah  is  kept  back  till  all  these  shall  have  appeared),  proof  of  this 
being  derived  £rom  /«.  lm»  16. 

Similarly  chap,  lix,  15  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  97  a,  and  Midr. 
on  Cant.  ii.  18 ;  and  verte  19  in  Sanh.  98  a. 

Verse  17  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Peaqta,  ed.  Bvher,  p.  149  a. 

Verse  20  is  one  of  the  passages  mentioued  in  the  Midrash  on  LamentatioDB 
qmoted  above.    (See  Is.  xi.  12.) 

Is.  lit,  19,  20,  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  98  a.  In  Pesiqta  166  i^  it 
is  similarly  applied,  the  peculiar  form  (plme)  in  which  the  word  Ooel  (Bedeeiiier) 
is  written  being  taken  to  indicate  the  Messiah  as  the  Redeemer  in  the  full  sense. 

Is,  Ix.  1.  This  is  applied  in  the  Targum  to  Messianic  times.  Similarly,  it  is 
explained  in  Ber.  R.  i.  with  reference  to  Dan.  ii.  2 ;  in  Ber.  R.  2 ;  and  also  in  Bemid- 
bar R.  15  and  21.  In  Yalkut  we  have  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
suljject.  Thus  (vol.  i.  Par.  863,  p.  99  c),  commenting  on  Exod.  xxv.  8  &c.,  in  a  very 
curious  description  of  how  Qod  would  in  the  world  to  come  return  to  Israel  the 
various  things  which  they  had  offered  for  the  Tabernacle,  the  oil  is  brought  into 
connection  with  the  Messiah,  with  reference  to  Ps.  cxxxii.  17  and  Is.  Ix.  1.  Again, 
on  p.  215  c  (at  the  commencement  of  the  Parashah  Behaalothekha)  we  have,  first,  a 
very  curious  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle  and  that  of  the 
six  days  of  Creation,  after  which  the  question  is  put :  Why  Moses  made  seven 
lights,  and  Solomon  seventy  P  To  this  the  reply  is  given,  that  Moses  rooted  up 
seven  nations  before  Israel,  while  Solomon  reigned  over  all  the  seventy  nations 
which,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  constitute  the  world.  Upon  this  it  is  added, 
that  Qod  had  promised,  that  as  Israel  had  lighted  for  His  glory  the  Hghts  in  t)ie 
Sanctuary,  so  would  He  in  the  latter  days  fill  Jerusalem  with  His  glory,  according 
to  the  promise  in  Is.  Ix,  1,  and  also  set  up  in  the  midst  of  it  lights,  according  to 
Zeph.  i.  12.  Still  more  clearly  is  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Is,  Ix,  brought  out 
in  the  comments  in  Yalkut  on  that  chapter.  One  part  of  it  is  so  curious  that  it  may 
here  find  a  place.  After  explaining  that  this  light  for  which  Israel  is  looking  is 
the  light  of  the  Mesdah,  and  that  Gen.  L  4  really  referred  to  it,  it  is  added  that  this 
is  intended  to  teach  us  that  God  looked  forward  to  the  age  of  the  Messiah  and  His 
works  before  the  Creation  of  the  world,  and  that  He  hid  that  light  for  the  Meadah 
and  His  generation  under  His  throne  of  glory.  On  Satan's  questioning  Him  for 
whom  that  light  was  destined,  the  answer  is :  For  Him  Who  in  the  latter  days 
will  conquer  thee,  and  cover  thy  face  with  shame.  On  which  Satan  requests  to 
nee  Him,  and  when  he  is  shown  Him,  faUs  on  his  face  and  says :  I  confess  that 
Ihis  is  the  Messiah  Who  will  in  the  latter  days  be  able  to  cast  me,  and  all  the 
QentiWs,  into  Qehennai  according  to  Is.  xxv.  8.    In  that  hour  all  the  iifttkma  HfiU 
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tremble,  and  eaj  'before  God :  Who  is  this  into  Whose  hand  we  fall,  what  is  His  APP. 
Name,  and  what  is  His  purpose  P  On  which  God  replies  i  This  is  Ephraim,  the  rx 
Messilih  [the  second  Mesfiiah,  the  son  of  Joseph] ;  My  Bighteousness  is  His  Name.'  \  »  w  -■ 
And  so  the  commentation  goes  on  to  touch  on  Ps.  Izzzix.  28, 24,  and  26,  in  a  manner 
most  deeply  interesting,  but  which  it  would  be  impossible  here  fidly  to  give  (Yalkut, 
yoL  ii.  Par%  359,  p.  66  c).  In  col.  d  there  are  farther  remarkable  discussions  about 
the  Messiah,  in  connection  with  the  wars  in  the  days  when  Messiah  should  be 
revealed,  and  about  Israel's  final  safety.  But  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  all^ 
reminding  us  almost  of  the  history  of  the  Temptation,  is  that  which  reads  as  follows 
(line  22  &o.  from  the  top) :  It  is  a  tradition  from  our  Rabbis  that,  in  the  hour  when 
Bling  Mesjiah  comes.  He  stands  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple,  and  proclailhs  to  them, 
that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  has  come,  and  that  if  they  believed  they  would 
rejoice  in  the  light  that  had  risen  upon  them,  as  it  is  written  (Is.  Ix,  1), '  Arise^ 
shine,  for  thy  light  is  come.'  This  light  would  be  for  them  alone,  as  it  is  written 
(per.  2),  'For  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth.'  In  that  hour  also  would  God  take 
the  light  oi  the  Messiah  and  of  Israel,  and  all  should  walk  in  the  light  of  Meesiah 
and  of  Israel,  as  it  is  written  (ver,  3),  *  The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.'  And  the  kings  of  the  nations  should  lick 
the  dust  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Messiah,  and  should  all  &11  on  their  faces 
before  Him  and  before  Israel,  and  say:  Let  us  be  servants  to  Thee  and  to 
Israel.  And  so  the  passage  goes  on  to  describe  the  glory  of  the  latter  days.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  this  chapter  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  Messianic  interpretations. 

After  this  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  verses  2,  3,  and  4  are 
similarly  applied  in  the  Midrashim.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  verse  2  is 
specifically  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  99  a),  in  answer  to 
the  question  when  the  Messiah  should  come. 

On  verse  4  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  i.  4,  on  the  words  '  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice 
in  thee,'  has  the  following  beautiful  illustration.  A  Queen  is  introduced  whose 
husband  and  sons  and  son£-in-law  go  to  a  distant  country.  Tidings  are  brought 
to  her:  Thy  sons  are  come  back.  On  which  she  says :  Cause  for  gladness  have  I, 
my  daughters-in-law  wiil  rejoice.  Next,  tidings  are  brought  her  that  her  sons- 
in-law  are  coming,  and  she  is  glad  that  her  daughters  will  rejoice.  Lastly, 
tidings  are  brought :  The  king,  thy  husband,  comes.  On  which  she  replies :  This 
ie  indeed  perfect  joy,  joy  upon  joy.  So  in  the  latter  days  would  the  prophets  come^ 
and  say  to  Jerusalem :  *  Thy  sons  shall  come  from  far '  (verse  4),  and  she  will  any :  ' 

What  gladness  is  this  to  me ! — '  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side/  and 
Again  ^e  will  say :  Wliat  gladness  is  this  to  me !  But  when  they  shall  say  to  her 
(Zech.  ix.  9) :  '  Behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee ;  he  is  just,  and  having  salva- 
tion,' then  shall  Zion  say :  This  indeed  is  perfect  joy,  as  it  is  written  (Zech.  ix.  9), 
'  Bejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion,'  and  again  (Zech.  ii.  10), '  Sing  and  rejoice, 
O  daughter  of  Zion.'  In  that  hour  she  will  say  (Is.  Ixi.  10)  :  '  I  will  greatly  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God.' 

Verse  7  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Abod.  Sar.  24  a). 

Verse  8  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xlviii.  18. 

In  connection  with  verse  19  we  read  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  103  b)  that  God  said 
to  Israel:  In  this  world  you  are  engaged  (or  busied)  with  the  light  for  the  Sanc- 
tuary, but  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  merit  of  this  light,  I  send  you  the  Kmff 
Messiah,  Who  is  likened  to  a  light,  according  to  Ps.  cxxxiL  17  and  Is*  Ix.  19, '  the 
Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light' 
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APP.  ^<^M  21  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud  (Sauh.  98  a):  'Rabbi  Jochanan 

TT  Muid,  The  Son  of  David  shall  not  come,  until  all  be  either  just  or  all  be  unjust : ' 
^—    ,      ■>   the  former  according  to  /#.  Ix.  21,  the  latter  according  to  Is.  lix.  16. 

Verse  22  is  also  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmudic  passage  aboye  cited. 

Is,  IxL  1  has  already  been  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xzxii.  14, 16. 

On  verse  5  there  is  a  curious  story  related  (Yalkut,  toL  L  Pkur.  212,  p.  64  a, 
Hnes  23-17  from  the  bottom)  in  which,  in  answer  to  a  question,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  nations  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  reply  is  given  that  every  nation 
and  kingdom  that  had  persecuted  and  mocked  Israel  would  see,  and  be  confounded, 
and  have  no  share  in  life ;  but  that  every  nation  and  kingdom  which  had  not  so 
dealt  with  Israel  would  come  and  be  husbandmen  and  vinedressers  to  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.  A  similar  statement  to  this  is  found  in  the  MjdTRi^h  on 
Eccl.  u.  7. 

Verse  9  is  also  applied  to  Messianic  times. 

Verse  10  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  L  1  quoted 
under  Is.  xzv.  9.  In  Pesiqta,  ed.  Bvber,  p.  149  a,  the  verse  is  explained  as  apply- 
ing to  the  glory  of  Messiah^s  appearance. 

Is,  Ixii.  10  has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  IviL  14 

Is,  Ixiii,  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  Who  comes  to  the  land  after  having  seen 
the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles,  in  Pirqd  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  30. 

Verse  2  has  been  referred  to  in  our  comments  on  Oant.  v.  10.  It  is  also  quoted 
in  reference  to  Messianic  days  in  Pesiqta,  ed.  Buber,  p.  149  a. 

Verse  4  is  explained  as  pointing  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  365  years,  according  to  the  number  of  the  solar  days  (Sanh.  99  a) ;  while  in 
other  passages  of  the  Midrashim,  the  destruction  of  Rome  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  are  conjoined  with  the  day  of  vengeance.  See  also  the  Midr.  on  EccL  xil.  10. 

Is,  Ixiv,  4  (3  in  the  Hebrew).  In  Yalkut  on  Is.  Ix.  (voL  ii.  p.  56  d,  line  6,  &c., 
from  the  bottom)  Messianic  application  is  made  of  this  passage  in  a  legendary 
account  of  the  seven  tabernacles  which  God  would  make  for  the  Messiah,  out  of 
each  of  which  proceed  four  streams  of  wine,  milk,  honey,  and  pure  balsam.  Then 
God  is  represented  as  speaking  of  the  sufferings  which  Messiah  was  to  undergo, 
after  which  the  verse  in  question  is  quoted. 

Is,  Ixv,  17  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations,  xjdferred  to  in  our  remarks 
on  Is.  xi.  12. 

Verse  19  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut  i.  1.  See 
Isaiah  xxv.  9. 

To  verse  25  we  have  the  following  curious  illustrative  reference  in  Ber. 
R.  20  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  38  b,  line  6  from  the  bottom)  in  connection  with  the  Fall : 
In  the  latter  days  everything  shall  be  healed  again  (restored  again)  except  the 
serpent  (Is.  Ixv.  25)  and  the  Gibeonites  (Ezek.  xlviii.  19).  But  a  still  more  strange 
application  of  the  Terse  occurs  in  the  same  Midrash  (Par.  95,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  170  a), 
where  the  opening  clauses  of  it  are  quoted  with  this  remark :  Cknne  and  see  all 
that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  has  smitten  in  this  world.  He  will  heal  in 
the  latter  days.  Upon  which  a  curious  disquisition  follows,  to  prove  that  every 
man  would  appear  after  death  exactly  as  he  had  been  in  life,  whether  blind, 
dumb,  or  halting,  nay,  even  in  the  same  dress,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel  when  Saul 
saw  him — but  that  afterwards  God  would  heal  the  diseased. 

Is,  Ixvi.  7  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Vayyikra  R.  14  Hast  line),  and  so  ax^ 
lome  of  t)i9  following  verses  in  the  Midrashim,  notably  ou  Qei^  xynij,  1, 
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if.  torn.  22  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  R.  12.    See  our  renuLrlcB  on       APP. 
G^D.  ii.  4.  DL 

Jer*  m,  17  is  applied  to  Messianic  days  in  Yalkut  on  Joshua  iii.  9  &c.  (vol.  ii.  *-  i  ^ 
p.  8  C|  line  17  ^m  the  top),  and  so  is  verse  18  in  the  commentation  on  the  words 
in  Cant.  L  16  '  our  bed  is  green/  the  expression  being  understood  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  had  been  led  captive  beyond  the  river  Sabbatyon  ;  but  when  Judah*8  deliver- 
ance came,  Judah  and  Benjamin  would  go  to  them  and  bring  them  back,  that  they 
might  be  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 76  d^  line  9  &c.  from  the  bottom). 
Jer.  V,  19  is  mentioned  in  the  Introd.  to  Echa  R  as  one  of  three  passages  by 
which  to  infer  from  the  apostasy  of  Israel  the  near  advent  of  Messiah. 

The  expression '  speckled  bird '  in  Jer,  xii.  9  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  Pirq6 
de  R.  Eliez.  c.  2a 

The  last  word  in  Jer.  xvi,  13  is  made  the  basis  of  the  name  Chaninah^  given  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  6),  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Lam.  i.  16. 

On  verM  14  Mechilta  has  it,  that  in  the  latter  days  the  Exodus  would  no  more 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  greater  wonders  then  experienced. 

On  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  6,  the  Targum  has  it :  '  And  I  will  raise  up  for  David  the 
Messiah  the  Just*  This  is  one  of  the  passages  from  which,  according  to  Rabbinic 
views,  one  of  the  Names  of  the  Messiali  is  derived,  viz. :  Jehovah  our  Righteous- 
ness. So  in  the  Talmud  (Babha  Bathra  76  b),  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xxi.  1,  Proy. 
zix.  21,  and  in  that  on  Lamentations  i.  16. 

On  verBe  7  see  our  remarks  on  Jer.  xvi  14.  In  the  Talmud  (Ber.  12  6)  this 
verse  is  distinctly  applied  to  Messianic  days. 

Jer,  XXX,  9  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum  on  the  passage. 
Jer.  XXX,  21  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Tai^m,  and  also  in  the  Midrash 
on  Ps.  xxl  7. 

On  Jer.  xxxi.  8,  Mi  clauee,  Yalkut  has  a  Messianic  interpretation,  although 
extremely  far-fetched.  In  general,  the  following  verses  are  Messianically  inter- 
preted in  the  Midrashim. 

Veree  20  is  Messianically  applied  in  Yalkut  (ii.  p.  66  c,  end),  where  it  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Messiah  when  imprisoned,  when  all  the  nations  mock  and  shake 
their  heads  at  Him.  A  more  remarkable  interpretation  still  occurs  in  the  passage 
on  Is.  lx«  1,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Some  farther  extracts  from  it 
may  be  interesting.  Thus,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  flee  before  Him,  God 
is  supposed  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Messiah  to  this  effect :  The  sins  of 
those  who  are  hidden  with  Thee  will  cause  Thee  to  be  put  under  an  iron  yoke,  and 
they  will  do  with  Thee  as  with  this  calf,  whose  eyes  are  covered,  and  they  will  choke 
Thy  spirit  under  the  yoke,  and  on  account  of  their  sins  Thy  tongue  shall  cleave  to 
Thy  mouth.  On  which  the  Messiah  inquires  whether  these  troubles  are  to  last  for 
many  years,  and  the  Holy  One  replies  that  He  has  decreed  a  week,  but  that  if  His 
soul  were  in  sorrow.  He  would  immediately  dispel  these  sorrows.  On  this  the 
Messiah  says:  Lord  of  the  world,  with  gladness  and  joy  of  heart  I  take  it  upon 
Me,  on  condition  that  not  one  of  Israel  should  perish,  and  that  not  only  those 
alone  should  be  saved  who  are  in  My  days,  but  also  those  who  are  hid  in  the  dust ; 
and  that  not  only  the  dead  should  be  saved  who  are  in  My  days,  but  also  those 
who  have  died  from  the  days  of  the  first  Adam  till  now ;  and  not  only  those,  but 
also  those  who  have  been  prematurely  bom.  And  not  only  these,  but  also  those 
who  have  come  into  Thy  knowledge  to  create  them,  but  have  not  yet  been  created* 
Thus  I  sgreOi  and  thus  I  take  all  upon  Me.    In  the  hebdomad  when  the  Son  cl 
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APP.  PftTid  comes,  they  thftll  bring  beams  of  iron,  ind  sball  make  tbem  a  yoke  to  His 
IX  neck;  until  His  stature  is  bent  down.  But  He  cries  and  weeps,  and  lifts  up  His 
s^  !■■  i^  Tmce  on  high,  and  says  before  Him :  Lord  of  the  world,  what  is  My  strength,  My 
spirit,  and  My  soul,  and  My  members  P  Am  I  not  flesh  and  blood  P  In  that  hour 
David  (the  Bon  of  David)  weeps,  and  says : '  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd.* 
In  that  hour  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  says :  Ephraim  the  Messiah,  My 
Tighteous  one,  Thou  hast  already  taken  this  upon  Hiee  before  the  six  days  of  the 
world,  now  Thy  anguish  shall  be  like  My  anguish ;  for  from  the  time  that  Nebu- 
chadnezsar,  the  wicked  one,  has  come  up  and  destroyed  My  house,  and  burned  My 
Sanctuary,  and  I  have  sent  into  captivity  My  children  among  the  children  of  the 
Gkntiles,  by  My  life,  and  by  the  life  of  Thy  head,  I  have  not  sat  down  on  My 
throne.  And  if  Thou  wilt  not  believe  Me,  see  the  dew  which  is  on  My  head,  as  it 
M  said  (Cant.  v.  2)  'My  head  Is  filled  with  dew.'  In  that  hour  the  Messiah 
answers  Him:  Lord  of  the  world,  now  I  am  quieted,  for  it  is  enough  for  the 
servant  that  he  is  as  his  Master  (this  reminding  us  of  our  Lord's  saying,  St.  Matt, 
z.  25).  R.  Isaac  then  remarks  that  in  the  year  when  the  King  Messiah  shall  be 
revealed,  all  nations  shall  rise  up  against  each  other  (we  have  already  quoted  this 
passage  in  another  place,  as  also  that  about  the  Messiah  standing  upon  the  roof  of 
the  Temple).  Then  follows  this  as  a  tradition  of  the  Rabbis:  In  the  latter  days 
the  Fatlkers  shall  stand  up  in  the  month  of  NissD,  and  say  to  Him :  Ephraim, 
the  Messiah,  our  Kighteousness,  though  we  are  Thy  Fathers,  yet  Thou  art  bettor 
than  we,  because  Thou  hast  borne  dl  the  sins  of  our  sons,  and  hard  and  evil 
measure  has  passed  upon  Thee,  such  as  has  not  been  passed  either  upon  those 
before  or  upon  those  after.  And  Thou  hast  been  for  laughter  and  derision  to  the 
nations  for  the  sake  of  Israel,  and  Thou  hast  dwelt  in  darkness  and  in  mist,  and 
Thine  eyes  have  not  seen  light,  and  Thy  light  clung  to  Thee  alone,  and  Thy  body 
was  dried  up  like  wood,  and  Thine  eyes  were  darkened  through  fasting,  and  Thy 
strength  was  dried  up  like  a  potsherd.  And  all  this  on  account  of  the  sins  of  our 
children.  Is  it  Thy  pleasure  that  our  sons  should  enjoy  the  good  thing  which  Qod 
had  displayed  to  Israel  P  Or  perhaps  on  account  of  the  anguish  which  Thou  hast 
suffered  for  them,  because  they  have  bound  Thee  in  the  prison-house,  vnlt  Thou 
not  give  unto  them  thereof?  He  says  to  them :  Fathers  of  the  world,  what- 
ever I  have  done  I  have  only  done  for  your  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  your 
children,  that  they  may  enjoy  that  goodness  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
has  displayed  to  Israel.  Then  say  to  Him  the  Fathers  of  the  world :  Ephraim, 
Messiah,  our  Righteousness,  be  Thou  reconciled  to  us,  because  Thou  hast  reconciled 
rhy  Maker  and  us.  R.  Simeon,  the  son  of  Pasi,  said :  In  that  hour  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  His  Name,  exalts  the  Messiah  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  spreads  over 
Him  the  splendour  of  His  glory,  because  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  because  of 
the  wicked  Persians.  Then  the  Fathers  of  the  world  say  to  Him :  Ephraim,  Messiah, 
our  Righteousness,  be  Thou  their  judge,  and  do  to  them  what  Thy  soul  desireth. 
For  unless  mercies  had  been  multiplied  on  Thee,  they  would  long  ago  have  exter- 
minated Thee  suddenly  from  the  world,  as  it  is  written  (Jer,  xxxi,  20) '  Is  Ephraim 
My  dear  son?'  And  why  is  the  expression :  *  I  will  surely  have  mercy'  [in  the 
Hebrew  reduplicated :  '  having  mercy  I  will  have  mercy '],  but  that  the  first  expres- 
sion *  mercy  *  refers  to  the  hour  when  He  was  bound  in  prison,  when  day  by  day  they 
gnashed  with  their  teeth,  and  winked  with  their  eyes,  and  nodded  with  their  heads 
and  wide-opened  their  mouths,  as  it  is  written  in  Ps.  xxii.  7  [8  in  Hebrew] ;  while 
the  second  expression  *  I  will  have  mercy '  refers  to  the  hour  when  He  came  out 
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of  the  piison-hoiue,  when  not  only  one  kingdom,  nor  two,  came  against  Ilim,  bat      AFP. 
140  kingdoms  came  round  alwut  Him,  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  IHm  Name,         ix* 
says  to  Him :  Ephraim,  Messiah,  My  righteous  one,  be  not  afraid,  for  all  these  shall   /     ^    _. 
perish  by  the  breath  of  Thy  mouth,  as  it  is  written  (Is.  xi.  4).    Long  as  this 
quotation  may  be,  its  interest  seems  sufficient  to  warrant  its  insertion. 

•/b".  xxxi,  81,  33,  and  34  are  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Yalkut  (voL  L 
p.  I960  ;  7dc;  and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  646,  and  p.  06  rf). 

Jer.  xxxm,  13.  The  dose  of  the  verse  is  thus  paraphrased  in  theTarg^m :  *  The 
people  shall  yet  learn  by  the  hands  of  the  Messiah,'  while  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  106  tf) 
mention  is  made  of  a  tenfold  gathering  together  of  Israel,  the  last— in  connection 
with  thiB  verse— in  the  latter  days. 

On  Lam,  i,  16  there  is  in  the  Midrash  R.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  b)  the  curious  stoty 
a^nt  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  the  royal  palace  of  Bethlehem,  which  also  occurs 
$ax  the  Jer.  Talmud. 

lam,  tt.  22,Jir8t  clause.  The  Targum  here  remarks :  Thou  wilt  proclaim  liberty 
'  0  Thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  by  the  hand  of  the  Messiah. 

Lam,  %v,  22y  first  clause.  The  Targum  here  remarks :  And  after  these  things 
2iy  iniquity  shall  cease,  and  thou  shalt  be  set  free  by  the  hands  of  the  Messiah 
and  by  the  hands  of  Elijah  the  Priest. 

Esek,  xi,  10  is  applied  to  the  great  spiritual  change  that  was  to  take  place  in 
Messianic  days,  when  the  evil  desire  would  be  taken  out  of  the  heart  (Deb.  R.  6, 
at  the  end;  and  also  in  other  Midrashic  passages). 

Etseh  xvL  65  is  referred  to  among  the  ten  things  which  Qod  would  renew  in 
Messianic  days — ^the  rebuilding  of  ruined  cities,  inclusive  of  Sodom  and  Qomorrah| 
being  the  fourth  (Shem.  R.  15,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  246). 

JEwek,  xm.  22  and  23  is  distinctly  and  v«ry  beautifully  referred  to  the  Messiah 
in  the  Targum. 

JSMt,  XXV,  14  is  applied  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  nations  by  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  in  Bemidbar  R.  on  Num.  ii.  82  (Par.  2,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  5  b), 

Etsk,  xxix,  21  is  among  the  passages  applied  to  the  time  when  the  Messiah 
ihoold  come,  in  Sanh.  98  a. 

So  is  Ezek,  xxxii,  14. 

EsiA,  xxxvi,  26  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  alike  in  theTaigum  and  in  Yalkut 
(tqL  L  p.  235  a),  as  also  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  72  b). 

On  tersB  27  see  our  remarks  on  chap.  xi.  19. 

Etek,  xxxix,  2  is  Messianically  applied  in  Bemidbar  R.  18,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  48  &. 

Euk,  xlvU,  9  and  12  are  quoted  as  the  second  and  the  third  things  which  Qod 
would  renew  in  the  latter  days  (Shem.  K.  16) — the  second  being,  that  living  waters 
flhoold  go  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  third,  that  trees  should  bear  fruit  every 
month,  and  the  sick  be  healed  by  them. 

On  Euk,  xlviU,  19  the  Talmud  (Baba  B.  122  a)  has  the  following  curious 
comment,  that  the  land  of  Israel  would  be  divided  into  thirteen  tribes,  the  thirteenth 
belonging  to  the  Prince,  and  this  verse  is  quoted  as  proof. 

Den.  a  22  is  Messianically  applied  in  Ber.  R.  1,  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Lament  i« 
16y  where  it  gives  rise  to  another  name  of  the  Messiah :  the  Lightgiver. 

Vene  86  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Pirqd  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  11,  and  verse  44  in  c  80* 

Dan,  vU,  9.  This  passage  was  interpreted  by  R.  Akiba  as  implying  that  on* 
thxone  was  set  for  God,  and  the  other  for  the  Messiah  (Ohag.  14  a), 

Don.  m.  18  is  curiously  explained  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  a),  where  it  is  said 
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APP.       that,  if  Israel  behaved  worthily,  the  Mesnah  would  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ; 
2X         ^  otherwise,  humble,  and  riding  upon  an  ass. 
««- — r— — '         Dan.  vii.  27  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Bern.  R.  11. 

Dan,  viii.  Id,  14.  By  a  very  curious  combination  these  verses  are  brought  into 
connection  with  Gen.  iii.  22  ('  man  has  become  like  one  of  us  ^,  and  it  is  argued, 
that  in  Messianic  days  man*s  primeval  innocence  and  glory  would  be  restored  to  him. 
and  he  become  like  one  of  the  heavenly  beings,  Ber.  R.  21  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  41  a). 

Dan.  tr.  24.  In  Naz.  32  6  it  is  noted  that  thb  referred  to  the  time  when  the 
second  Temple  was  to  be  destroyed.  So  also  in  Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  70  d,  lines  16  Sic 
from  the  bottom. 

Dan.  xii,  S  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  beautiful  passage  in  Shem.  R.  15 
(at  the  end). 

Dan.  .rtV.  11, 12.  These  two  verses  receive  a  peculiar  Messianic  interpretation, 
and  that  by  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis.  For  it  is  argued  that,  as  Moses,  the  first 
Redeemer,  appeared,  and  was  withdrawn  for  a  time,  and  then  reappeared,  so  would 
the  second  Redeemer ;  and  the  interval  between  His  disappearance  and  reappear- 
ance is  calculated  at  45  days,  arrived  at  by  deducting  the  1,290  days  of  the 
cessation  of  the  sacrifice  (Dan.  xii.  11)  from  the  1,335  days  of  Dan.  xii.  12  (Midr. 
on  Ruth  ii.  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  43  6). 

Has.  ii.  2  is  explained  in  the  Midr.  on  Ps.  xlv.  1  as  implying  that  IsraeFs 
redemption  would  be  when  they  were  at  the  lowest. 

Hos.  ii.  13  is  one  of  the  three  passages  referred  to  on  Jer.  v.  19. 

Hos.  ii.  18  is  quoted  in  Shem.  R.  15  (on  Ex.  xii.  2)  as  the  seventh  of  the  ten 
thinjTB  which  God  would  make  new  in  Messianic  days. 

Hos.  iii.  5  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum,  and  firom  it  the  Jer.  Talm. 
(Ber.  5  a)  derives  the  name  David  as  one  of  those  given  to  the  Messiah. 

Hos.  vi.  2  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Hos.  xiH.  14  is  applied  to  the  deliverance  by  the  Messiah  of  those  of  Israel  who 
are  in  Gehinnom,  whom  He  sets  free ; — the  term  Zion  being  understood  of  Paradise. 
See  Yalk.  on  Is.  Par.  269,  comp.  Maas.  de  R.  Joshua  in  Jellinek*s  Beth  ha-Midr.  ii. 
p.  60. 

ITos.  .viv.  7  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Joel  ii.  2d  is  explained  in  the  Midrashim  as  referring  to  the  latter  days,  when 
all  Israel  will  be  prophets  (Bemidbar  R.  15 ;  Yalkut  i.  p.  220  c,  and  other  places). 

Joel  iii.  18  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Midrashim,  as  in  that  on  Ps.  xiii.  and 
in  others.  The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  explained  in  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  i.  9  to  imply 
that  the  Messiah  would  cause  a  fountain  miraculously  to  spring  up,  as  Moses  did  in 
the  wilderness. 

Afnos  iv.  7  is  in  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  18  applied  to  the  first  of  the  seven  years 
before  Messiah  come. 

Amos  t;.  18  is  one  of  the  passages  adduced  in  the  Talmud  (Sank  98  &)  to 
explain  why  certain  Rabbis  did  not  wish  to  see  the  day  of  the  Messiah. 

Amos  via.  11  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  R.  25. 

Amos  ix.  11  is  a  notable  Messianic  passage.  Thus,  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  96  6) 
where  the  Messiah  is  called  the  *  Son  of  the  Fallen,'  the  name  is  explained  by  a 
reference  to  this  passage.  Again,  in  Ber.  R.  88,  last  three  lines  (ed.  Warsh. 
p.  157  a),  after  enumerating  the  unexpected  deliverances  which  Israel  had  formerly 
experienced,  it  is  added :  Who  could  have  expected  that  the  fallen  tabernacle  of 
Dftvid  should  be  raised  up  by  God,  (^  it  is  wri^^  (Amoi  ir.  U)  «d4  wljo  •hQiJi 
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haye  expected  that  the  whole  world  should  become  one  bundle  (be  gathered  into       APP. 
one  Church)  P    Tet  it  is  written  Zeph.  iii.  9.    Com  p.  also  the  long  diacussion  in         jx 
Yalkut  on  tiiia  passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  80  a  and  b),  ^^    ,   ^t 

Obadiah  yerses  18  and  21  are  applied  to  the  Kingdom  and  time  of  the  Messiah 
in  Deb.  R.  1. 

Micah  n,  18.  See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xv'm,  4,  5.  Phe  passage  is  also 
Measianically  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Prov.  vi.  (ed.  Lemberg,  p.  5  a,  first  two  lines). 

The  promise  in  Micah  iv,  8  is  applied  to  the  times  of  the  Mesfdah  in  the  Talmud 
(Shabb.  63  a). 

So  is  the  prediction  in  verse  5  in  Shemoth  R.  15 ;  while  ver$e  8  is  thus  com- 
mented upoin  in  the  Targum :  '  And  thou  Messiah  of  Israel,  Who  Shalt  be  hidden  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  Zion,  to  thee  shall  the  Kingdom  come.* 

The  well-known  passage,  Micah  v,  2,  is  admittedly  Messianic  So  in  the 
Targum,  in  the  Pirqd  de  R  Eliez.  c.  8,  apd  by  later  Rabbis. 

Vene  8  is  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  not  to  come 
tin  the  hostile  kingdom  had  spread  for  nine  months  over  the  whole  world 
(Yoma  10  a),  or  else,  over  the  whole  land  of  Israel  (Sanh.  98  6). 

Similarly  Micah  vii,  6  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  97  a,  and  in  Sotah 
49  6;  also  in  the  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  18.  And  so  is  verse  15  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii. 
p.  112  b. 

in  Micah  vii,  8,  the  expression,  Jehovah  shall  be  light  to  me,  is  referred  to  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  in  Deb.  R  11,  ed.  Warsh.  voL  y.  p.  22  a. 

yahum  ft.  1.    See  our  remarks  on  Is.  Iii.  7. 

Habakkuk  0.  8.  This  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Sanh.  97  b,  which  will  be  quoted  in  full  at  the  close  of  this  Appendix ;  also  in  Yalkut, 
w6L  iL  p.  88  &. 

JBlabakkuk  m.  18  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  m  the  Tar^^um. 

2Sephamah  Hi,  8.  'The  words  rendered  in  our  A.V.  Hhe  day  that  I  rise  up  to  the 
prey'  are  translated  '  for  testimony'  and  applied  to  God's  bearing  testimony  for  the 
Messiah  (Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  84  c,  line  6  from  the  top). 

Verse  9  is  applied  to  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  Talmud  (Abhod.  Zarab,  24  a) ;  and  in  Ber.  R.  88;  and  verse  11  in 
Sanh.  98  a. 

Haygai  ii,  6  is  expressly  applied  to  the  coming  redemption  in  Deb.  R  1  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  46,  line  15  from  the  top). 

Zech.  f.  20.  The  four  carpenters  there  spoken  of  are  variously  interpreted  in  the 
Talmud  (Sukk.  52  6),  and  in  the  Midrash  (Bcmidbar  11.  14).  But  botli  agree  that 
one  of  them  refers  to  the  Messiah. 

Zech*  tt.  10  is  one  of  the  Messianic  passages  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our 
remarks  on  Is.  Ix.  4.     It  has  also  a  Messianic  cast  in  the  Targum. 

Zech,  Hi,  8.  The  designation  '  Branch '  is  expressly  applied  to  King  Messiah  in 
the  Targum.    Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  Messiah's  peculiar  names. 

Vene  10  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  Ixxii.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  56  a,  at  the  top) 
in  a  description  of  the  future  time  of  universal  peace. 

Zech,  to.  7  is  generally  applied  to  the  Messiah,  expressly  in  the  Targum,  and  also 
in  soyeral  of  the  Midrash  im.  Thus,  as  regards  both  clauses  of  it,  in  Tanchuma  (Par. 
Toledoth  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  S7b  and  88  a). 

Verae  10  is  Messianically  explained  in  Tanchuma  (u.  s.). 

Zech.  01. 12  is  universally  admitted  to  be  Messianic.     So  in  the  Targum,  the 
Talmud  (Ber.  5  a),in  the  Pirqdde  R.  Eliex.  c  48,  and  in  the  Midrtshinu 
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AFP.  ^Btok.  m.  18  is  one  of  the  three  paaiages  supposed  to  mark  the  near  adTent  6t 

TT         Messiah.    See  our  remarks  on  Jer.  y.  19. 
^»  ■ ,   — ^         Zech.  vm.  12  is  applied  to  Messianio  times  in  ^«r.  12. 18.    See  our  remarici  on 
Gton.  ii.  4. 

Zech»  vUL  23  is  one  of  the  predictions  expected  to  be  fulfilled  in  Messianic 
days,  it  being  however  noted  that  it  refers  to  instruotioQ  in  the  Law  in  that 
remarkable  passage  on  Is.  Ix.  1  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  66 1^,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

In  Zech,  ix,  1  the  name  '  Chadrakh '  is  mystically  separated  into  '  Ohad/  sharp, 
and  '  rakh/  gentle,  the  Messiah  being  the  one  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  other  to  the 
Jews  (Siphr4  on  Deut  p.  66  a,  Yalkut  i.  p.  268  b). 

Verse  9.  The  Mesdanic  application  of  this  veree  in  all  its  parts  has  already 
repeatedly  been  indicated.  We  may  here  add  that  there  are  many  traditions  about 
this  ass  on  which  the  Messiah  is  to  ride ;  and  so  firm  was  the  belief  in  it,  thaty 
according  to  the  Talmud, '  if  anyone  saw  an  ass  in  his  dreams,  he  will  see  salvation ' 
(Ber.  66  &).  The  verse  is  also  Mesdanically  quoted  in  Sanh«  98  a,  in  Pirqd  de  R. 
Eliez.  c.  81,  and  in  several  of  the  Midrashim. 

On  vene  10  see  our  remarks  on  Deut  xx.  10. 

Zech,  X.  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Zech,  xi,  12  is  Messianically  explained  in  Ber.  R.  98,  but  with  this  renuirk,  that 
the  SO  pieces  of  mlver  apply  to  SO  precepts,  which  the  Messish  is  to  give  to  I^ra  -!. 

Zech,  xii,  10  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  Talmud  (Sii^ik. 
62  a),  and  so  is  verse  12,  there  being,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  wLi  liier 
the  mourning  is  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  Joseph,  or  ehe  on 
account  of  the  evil  concupiscence  (Yetser  haRa). 

Zech,  xiv,  2  will  be  readily  understood  to  have  been  applied  to  the  wars  of 
Messianic  times,  and  this  in  many  passages  of  the  Midrashim,  as,  indeed,  are  verse§ 
3, 4,  6,  and  6. 

Verse  7.  The  following  interesting  remark  occurs  in  Yalkut  on  Ps.  cxxxix.  16, 
17  (voL  ii.  p.  129  df)  on  the  words  '  none  of  them.'  Tills  world  is  to  last  0,000 
years ;  2,000  years  it  was  waste  and  desolate,  2,000  years  mark  the  period  under 
the  Law,  2,000  years  that  under  the  Messiah.  And  because  our  sins  are  increased, 
they  are  prolonged.  As  they  are  prolonged,  and  as  we  make  one  year  in  seven  a 
Sabbatic  year,  so  vnll  God  in  the  latter  days  make  one  day  a  Sabbatic  year,  which 
day  is  1,000  years — ^to  which  applies  the  verse  in  Zechariah  just  quoted.  See  also 
Pirq^  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  28. 

Verse  8  is  Messianically  applied  in  Ber.  R.  48.  See  our  remarks  on  Gen. 
xviii.  4,  6. 

Verse  9  is,  of  course,  applied  to  Messianic  times,  as  in  Yalkut  i.  p.  76  e,  2Go  a, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  S3  c,  Midr.  on  Cant  ii.  13,  and  in  other  passages. 

Maiachi  tu^  1  is  applied  to  Elijah  as  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  in  Pirqd  de  R« 
Eliez.  c.  29. 

Verse  4.  In  Bemidbar  R.  17,  a  little  before  the  close  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  69  a),  tbis 
verse  seems  to  be  applied  to  aooeptable  sacrifices  in  Messianic  days. 

On  verso  16  Vayyikra  R.  84  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  61 6,  line  4  from  the  bottom)  has  tbe 
following  curious  remark :  If  any  one  in  former  times  did  the  Commandment,  the 
prophets  wrote  it  down.  But  now  when  a  man  observes  the  Commandment,  who 
writes  it  down  P  Elijah  and  tbe  King  Messiah  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His 
Name,  seal  it  at  their  hands,  and  a  memorial  book  is  writtani  as  il  ii  written 
Mai.  Hi.  16. 
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Tile  pfomlM  in  im%e  1?  is  extended  to  MesBianie  days  in  Shemeth  B.  18< 

On  Mid,  i».  1  (in  Hebtew  iii.  10)  the  follcnring'cutiouB  comment  ooettreinBere- 
tliith  R  0  (p«  14  d,  linee  15  fte.  from  the  bottom) :  '  The  globe  of  the  eon  ie  en- 
eeeedy  ae  it  is  Mdd|  He  maketh  a  tabemaele  for  the  eon  (Ps.  tix.)*  And  a  pool  of 
water  ie  before  ii  When  the  son  comee  out,  Qod  coole  its  heat  in  the  water  ket 
it  flhooM  bom  np  the  world.  But  in  the  latter  daje  the  Holy  One  takes  it  oat  of 
ite  eheath,  and  with  it  bnms  np  the  wicked,  ae  it  ie  written  Mai.  it.  1.' 

Vene  2  (iii.  20  in  Hebrew)  ie  in  Shemoth  R.  81  quoted  in  connection  with 
Bt.  xxiL  36,  and  explained  *  till  the  Measiah  comes.' 

Vefte  6  iSf  of  course,  applied  to  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  fio  in  many 
ptedeeias  in  the  Pirqd  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  40;  Debarim  R^  3;  in  the  MidiaiAi  on 
Gattt  L  1  {  in  ^e  Talmud,  and  in  Yalkut  repeatedly.^ 

To  the  abore  passages  we  add  some  from  the  Apocryphal  Books,  partly  as  in- 
dicatiiif^  tile  views  conoemiiiff  the  Messiah  whldi  the  Jews  had  derired  from  the 
Oki  Testament,  and  partly  because  of  their  agreement  with  Jewish  traditionalism 
as  already  expounded  by  us.  These  passages  must  therefore  be  judged  in  eonneo- 
tiod  with  the  Rabbinical  ideas  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Messianic  days.  It  is  in  this 
sense  thAt  we  lead,  for  example,  the  address  to  Jerusalem,  Tdfit  srUL  0  to  the  end. 
Ocmip.  hefSi  for  example,  our  quotations  on  Amos  ix.  11. 

Similarly  TobU  xit,  6-7  may  be  compared  with  our  quotations  on  Ps*  zti., 
I&  bt.  8,  and  especially  on  Zech.  riii.  2Zf  also  on  Qen.  xlix.  11. 

Wiadem  of  SoUman  iH.  7,  8  may  be  compared  with  our  remarks  on  Is.  IxL  1. 

Bcchu,  xUo,  21  8fc.  and  xlvU,  11  may  be  compared  with  our  quotations  on 
Pa^  Ixxxix.  22-^26 ;  Ps.  cxxxil.  18 ;  E^k.  xxix.  21. 

Bcehu.  alpiU,  10, 11.  8ee  the  comments  on  Is.  Iii.  7,  also  our  references  on 
Hal.  iiL  1 ;  Mal^  iv<  5 ;  Deut.  xxv.  19  and  xxx.  4 ;  Lam.  ii.  22.  In  Sotah  ix«  16 
Elijah  is  reprssented  as  raising  the  dead. 

Barudk  If.  84,  86 ;  io,  29  ^c. ;  and  ch»  v.  are  so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
Rabbinie,  and,  indeed,  with  Scriptural  Tiews,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
•numerate  special  references. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  1  Mace,  n.  67 ;  while  such  passages  as  fe.  46  and 
MW4  41  point  forward  to  the  ministry  of  Elijah  as  resolving  doubts,  ae  this  is  f^ 
4«eiitly  deseribed  in  the  Talmud  (Shekalim  ii.  6 ;  Men.  46  <f,  Pes.  18  a ;  and  in 
other  places). 

Laetly,  2  Mace,  n.  18  is  fully  enlarged  on  in  the  Rabbinic  deeeriptions  of  the 
Katbering  of  Israel. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  add  the  Messianic  discussion  in  Uie  Talmud, 
to  which  such  frequent  reference  has  been  made  (Sanhedrin,  beginning  at  the  two  last 
lines  of  p.  06  fr,  and  ending  at  p.  99  a).  The  first  question  is  that  asked  by  one 
RsbM  of  the  other,  whether  he  knew  when  the  Son  of  the  Fallen  would  come? 
Upcrn  which  follows  an  explanation  of  that  designation,  based  on  Amos  ix.  11,  after 
w4idi  it  is  added  that  it  would  be  i  generation  in  which  the  disciples  Cft  the  sages 
woftid  be  diminished,  and  the  iMt  of  men  consume  their  eyes  for  sorrow,  and 
leniUe  sorrows  so  follow  each  other,  that  one  had  not  ceased  befbre  the  other 
began.  Then  a  description  is  given  ot  what  was  to  happen  during  the  hebdomad 
Wben  the  8(»i  of  David  would  come.  In  the  first  year  it  would  be  according  to  Amos 
jk.  7 ;  in  the  oecond  year  there  would  be  darts  of  famine ;  in  the  third  yecr  great 

1  fi6ai  the  above  review  of  Old  Teetamenl  held  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarioUflUeesand  cton- 
fSMageiy  alt  reAtfeaee  to  sac^ces  ha*  been  ing  cburacter  ot  thene  sacrtficee,  no  miBittei 
eaittsdy  btfttnwt  although  the  flynagegne      owcorsof  theMawiahinoonneetioawiththaBBi 

▼01^  n.  8  b 
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APP.       famine  and  terrible  mortality,  in  conseqaence  of  which  the  Law  would  be  forgotten 
2X        ^r  ^^^^  ^^0  studied  it.    In  the  fourth  year  there  would  be  abondanoe,  and  yet 

, '   no  abundance  ;  in  the  fifth  year  great  abundance  and  great  joy,  and  return  to  the 

study  of  the  Law ;  in  the  sixth  year  voices  (announcements)  ;  in  the  seTsnth  wars, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  the  Son  of  David  would  come.  Then  follows  some 
discussion  about  the  order  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  year,  when  Ps.  Ixxxix.  51  is 
referred  to.  Next  we  have  a  description  of  the  general  state  during  those  days. 
Sacred  places  (Academies)  would  be  used  for  the  vilest  purposes,  Galilee  be  desolated, 
Gablan  laid  waste,  and  the  men  of  Gebul  wander  from  city  to  dty,  and  not  find 
mercy.  And  the  wisdom  of  the  scribes  would  be  corrupted,  and  they  who  fear  sin 
be  abhorred,  and  the  face  of  that  generation  would  be  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  truth 
should  fail,  according  to  Is.  lix.  15.  (Here  a  side  issue  is  raised.)  The  Talmud 
then  continues  in  much  the  same  terms  to  describe  the  Messianic  age  as  one,  in 
which  children  would  rebel  against  their  parents,  and  as  one  of  general  lawlessness, 
when  Sadduceeism  should  universally  prevail,  apostasy  increase,  study  of  the  Law 
decrease ;  and,  generally,  universal  poverty  and  despair  of  redemption  prevail — ^the 
growing  disregard  of  the  Law  being  pointed  out  as  specially  characterising  the 
last  days.  R.  Eattina  said :  The  world  is  to  last  6,000  years,  and  during  one  mil- 
lennium it  is  to  lie  desolate,  according  to  Is.  iL  17.  R.  Abayi  held  that  this  state 
would  last  2,000  years,  according  to  Hosea  vi.  2.  The  opinion  of  R.  Eattina  was, 
however,  regarded  as  supported  by  this,  that  in  each  period  of  seven  there  is  a 
Sabbatic  year — the  day  here  -  1,000  years  of  desolateness  and  rest— the  appeal 
being  to  Is.  ii.  17 ;  Ps.  xcii.  1,  and  xc.  4.  According  to  another  tradition  the 
world  was  to  last  6,000  years :  2,000  in  a  state  of  chaos,  2,000  imder  the  Law, 
and  2,000  being  the  Messianic  age.  But  on  account  of  IsraeFs  sins  those  years 
were  to  be  deducted  which  had  already  passed.  On  the  authority  of  Elijah  it  was 
stated  that  the  world  would  not  last  lees  than  eighty-five  jubilees,  and  that  in  the 
last  jubilee  the  Son  of  David  would  come.  When  Elijah  was  asked  whether  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  it,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  Being  further 
asked  whether  the  whole  of  that  period  would  first  elapse  or  not,  he  similarly  re> 
plied,  his  meaning  being  supposed  to  be  that  until  that  term  people  were  not  to 
hope  for  the  Advent  of  Messiah,  but  after  that  term  they  were  to  look  for  it.  A 
story  is  related  of  a  man  being  met  who  had  in  his  hands  a  writing  in  square 
Hebrew  characters,  and  in  Hebrew,  which  he  professed  to  have  got  from  the 
Persian  archives,  and  in  which  it  was  written  that  after  4,290  years  from  the 
Creation  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  And  then  would  be  the  wars  of  the 
great  sea-monsters,  and  those  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be 
the  times  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  would  only 
renew  His  world  after  the  7,000  years ;  to  which,  however,  one  Rabbi  objects, 
making  it  5,000  years.  Rabbi  Nathan  speaks  of  Habakkuk  ii.  8  as  a  passage  so 
deep  as  to  go  down  to  the  abyss,  reproving  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbis  who  sought 
out  the  meaning  of  Daniel  vii.  25,  and  of  Rabbi  Samlai,  who  similarly  busied  him- 
fielf  with  Ps.  Ixxx.  5,  and  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  dwelt  upon  Haggai  ii.  6.  But  the 
first  kingdom  (Babylonian  ?)  was  to  last  seventy  years ;  the  second  (Asmoniean  P) 
fifty-two  years;  and  the  rule  of  the  son  of  Eoiebhah  (Bar  Eokhabh,  the  false 
Messiah)  two  and  a  half  years.  According  to  Rabbi  Samuel,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  Rabbi  Jonathan :  Let  the  bones  of  those  be  broken  who  calculate  the  end,  because 
they  say.  The  end  has  come,  and  the  Messiah  has  not  come,  therefore  He  will  not 
come  at  all.  But  still  expect  Him,  as  it  is  said  (Hab.  ii.  3),  *  Though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it'   Perhaps  thou  wilt  say :  We  wait  for  Him,  but  He  doee  not  wait  for  it.  On 
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tlds  pc^nt  rend  Is.  zxz.  18.  But  if  so,  what  hinders  it  P  The  quality  of  judgment.  A^K 
But  in  that  case,  why  should  we  wait  P  In  order  to  receive  the  reward,  according 
to  the  last  dause  of  Is.  zxx.  18.  On  which  follows  a  further  discussion.  Again,  ^^ 
Rabh  maintains  that  all  the  limits  of  time  as  regards  the  Messiah  are  past,  and  that 
it  now  only  depends  on  repentance  and  good  works  when  He  shall  come.  To  this 
Rabbi  Samuel  objected,  but  Rabh*8  view  was  supported  by  Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  said 
that  if  Israel  repented  they  would  be  redeemed,  but  if  not  they  would  not  be  re- 
deemed. To  which  Rabbi  Joshua  added,  that  in  the  latter  case  God  would  raise 
oTer  them  a  King  whose  decrees  would  be  hard  like  those  of  Haman,  when  Israel 
would  repent.  The  opinion  of  Rabbi  Eliezer  was  further  supported  by  Jer.  iiL  22, 
to  which  Rabbi  Joshua  objected  by  quoting  Is.  IiL  8,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
Israel's  redemption  was  not  dependent  on  their  repentance  and  good  works.  On 
this  Rabbi  EUeser  retorted  by  quoting  Mai.  iii.  7,  to  which  again  Rabbi  Joshua 
xeplied  by  quoting  Jer.  iii.  14,  and  Rabbi  Eliezer  by  quoting  Is.  xxx.  16.  To  this 
Rabbi  Joshua  replied  from  Is.  xlix.  7.  Rabbi  Eliezer  then  urged  Jer.  iv.  1,  upon 
which  Rabbi  Joshua  retorted  &om  Dan.  zii.  7,  and  so  effectuaUy  silenced  Rabbi 
Eliezer.  On  this  Rabbi  Abba  propounded  that  there  was  not  a  clearer  mark  of  the 
Mearianic  term  than  that  in  Is.  xxzvi.  8.  To  which  Rabbi  Eliezer  added  Zech. 
TiiL  10.  On  this  the  question  b  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  neither 
was  there  any  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in.'  To  this  Rabh  gave  answer 
that  it  applied  to  the  disciples  of  the  sages,  according  to  Ps.  cxix.  166.  On  which 
Rabbi  Samuel  replied  that  at  that  time  all  the  entrances  would  be  equal  (i.e.  that 
an  should  be  on  the  same  footing  of  danger).  Rabbi  Chanina  remarked  that  the 
Son  of  David  would  not  come  till  after  fish  had  been  sought  for  for  the  sick  and 
not  founds  according  to  Ezek.  xxxii.  14  in  connection  with  Ezek.  xxix.  21.  Rabbi 
Chamma,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Chanina,  said  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  come 
until  the  vile  dominion  over  Israel  had  ceased,  appealing  to  Is.  xviiL  6,  7.  R.  Seira 
said  that  Rabbi  Ghanina  said :  The  Son  of  David  would  not  come  till  the  proud 
had  ceased  in  Israel,  according  to  Zepb.  iii.  11, 12.  Rabbi  Samlai,  in  the  name  of 
Rabbi  Elieier  the  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  said  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  come 
tin  aU  judges  and  rulers  had  ceased  in  Israel,  according  to  Is.  i.  26,  Ula  said : 
Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  redeemed,  except  by  righteousness,  according  to  Is.  i.  27. 
We  pass  over  the  remarks  of  Rabbi  Papa,  as  not  adding  to  the  subject  Rabbi 
Joehaoansaid:  If  thou  seest  a  generation  that  increasingly  diminishes,  expect  Him, 
aooovdiog  to  2  Sam.  xxii.  28.  He  also  added :  If  thou  seest  a  generation  upon 
whieh  many  sorrows  come  like  a  stream,  expect  Him,  according  to  Is.  lix.  19,  20. 
He  also  added:  The  Son  of  David  does  not  come  except  in  a  generation  where  aU 
ai6  either  righteous,  or  all  guilty — the  former  idea  being  based  on  Is.  Ix.  21,  the 
latter  on  Is.  lix.  16  and  xlviiL  11.  Rabbi  Alexander  said,  that  Rabbi  Joshua  the 
son  of  Levi  referred  to  the  contradiction  in  Is.  Ix.  22  between  the  words  '  in  his 
time '  and  agiun  '  I  will  hasten  it,*  and  explained  it  thus :  K  they  are  worthy,  I  wiU 
hasten  it,  and  if  not,  in  His  time.  Another  similar  contradiction  between  Dan. 
TiL  18  and  Zech.  ix.  0  is  thus  reconciled :  If  Israel  deeerve  it,  He  will  come  in  the 
doods  of  heaven ;  if  they  are  not  deserving,  He  will  come  poor,  and  riding  upon  an 
aaa.  Upon  this  it  is  remarked  that  Sabor  the  King  sneered  at  Samuel,  saying:  You 
say  that  the  Messiah  b  to  come  upon  an  ass :  I  will  send  Him  my  splendid  horse. 
To  whidi  the  Rabin  replied :  Is  it  of  a  hundred  colours,  like  His  ass  P  Rabbi 
JoahoSy  the  son  of  Levi,  saw  Elijah,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  Puradise.  He 
tq  kini;  Wb^u  aball  the  Messiah  qomtiP    He  rejpUed:  When  that  Lord  shall 
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come  (m«»iiuig  Ood).  VMA  Joibut»  Umi  poa  of  h$n,  bMi  I  mw  two  [Uovdl 
ind  nijah],  wad  X  hsani  the  vquw  of  tliree  [b^idai  tb«  Ibnnf?  two  tha  Voie«  ot 
Ood].  Ag«kio  he  met  Elijah  staading  at  the  doo?  of  the  caTO  of  Habbi  Simon 
the  Mm  of  Jochaii  and  said  to  him :  Shall  I  attain  the  world  to  oomeP  £l\jah  re* 
plied ;  If  it  pleaseth  to  this  Ijord.  Upon  which  follows  the  same  remark  ;  I  have 
seen  two,  and  I  haye  heard  the  Toice  of  three.  Then  the  Habbi  asks  Elyah ;  When 
shall  the  Messiah  come  f  To  whiob  the  answer  is  s  Go  and  ask  Him  thyself.  And 
where  does  He  abide  P  At  the  gate  of  the  city  (Rome).  And  what  is  ^s  sign  P 
He  abides  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  stricken.  And  all  unbind,  and  Und  ^ 
again  the  wounds  at  the  same  time,  but  He  undoes  (yis.  the  bandage)  and  rebindi 
each  separately,  so  that  if  they  call  for  Him  they  may  not  find  Him  engaged.*  Hi 
went  to  meet  Him  and  said:  Peace  be  to  Tbeey  my  Rabbi  and  my  Lord.  Hi 
replied  to  him :  Peace  be  to  thee,  thou  son  of  Levi  He  said  to  Himt  When  wilt 
Thou  come,  my  I^ord  P  He  replied  to  htm  i  To^ay.  Than  he  turned  to  Elijah,  who 
said  to  him:  WhathasHesaid  to  theeP  He  said  to  met  Son  of  Levi,  peace  be  to 
thee.  Elijahsaid  to  him;  He  has  assured  thee  and  thy  &thor  of  the  world  to  eome. 
He  said  to  him :  But  He  has  deceiyed  me  in  that  He  said:  I  come  to-day,  and  He 
has  not  come.  He  said  to  him  that  by  the  words  '  to«day '  He  meant:  To-day 
if  ye  will  hear  My  yoioe  (P».  xoy.  7).  Rabbi  Jos^  was  asked  by  his  disdplest 
When  will  the  Son  of  David  oomeP  To  this  he  replieds  I  am  afraid  you  will  ask 
vm  also  for  a  sign.  Upon  which  they  assured  him  they  would  not  On  this  he 
replied ;  When  this  gate  (vis.  of  Rome)  shall  ihU,  and  be  built,  and  again  fall,  and 
they  shall  not  have  time  to  rebuild  it  till  the  Son  of  David  oomes.  They  said  to  him t 
Rabbi|  give  us  a  sign.  He  said  to  them  t  Have  ye  not  promised  me  that  ye  would 
not  seek  a  sign  P  They  said  to  himt  Notwithstanding  do  it  Ho  said  to  them: 
If  so,  the  waters  from  the  eave  of  Pamias  (one  of  the  sourms  of  the  Jordan)  shall 
be  changed  into  blood.  In  that  moment  they  were  changed  into  blood.  Then  the 
Rabbi  goes  on  to  predict  that  the  land  would  be  overrun  by  enemies,  every  stable 
bein^  filled  with  their  horses.  Rabh  said  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  come 
till  the  kingdom  (i.e.  foreign  doniination)  should  extend  over  Israel  for  nine  months, 
according  to  Mlcah  v.  3»  Ula  said :  Let  Him  come,  but  may  I  not  see  Him,  andso 
saidRaha,    Rabbi  Joseph  said :  Let  Him  come,  and  may  I  be  found  worthy  to  stand 

the  shadow  of  the  dung  of  His  ass  (according  to  somec  the  tail  of  his  ass). 
Abayi  said  to  Raba :  Why  has  this  been  tha  bearing  of  your  words  P  If  onaooount 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  Messiah,  we  hav»  the  tradition  that  Rabbi  Elieser  was  asked 
by  bis  diwiples,  what  a  man  should  do  to  be  freed  from  the  sorrows  of  the  Messiah  | 
on  which  they  were  told :  By  busying  yourselves  with  the  Torah,  and  with  good 
works.  And  you  are  a  msster  of  the  Torah,  and  you  have  good  works.  He 
answered :  Perhaps  sin  might  lead  to  occasion  of  danger.  To  this  comforting  le* 
plies  are  given  from  Scripture,  such  as  Gen.  zzviii.  16,  and  other  passages,  some  oi 
them  being  subjected  to  detailed  commentation. 

Rabbi  Jochanan  expressed  a  similar  dislike  of  seeing  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  on 
which  Resh  Lakish  suggested  that  it  might  be  on  the  ground  of  Amos  ▼.  10,  or 
rather  on  that  of  Jer.  zzx.  6.  Upon  this,  such  fear  before  Ood  is  accounted  for  by 
the  consideration  that  what  is  called  service  above  is  not  like  what  is  called  servioe 
below  (the  family  above  is  not  like  the  family  below),  so  that  one  kind  may  out- 
weigh the  other.  Rabbi  Giddel  said,  that  Rabh  said,  that  Israel  would  rejoice  in 
the  years  of  the  Messiah,  Rabbi  Joseph  smd  :  Surely,  who  else  would  sejoloe  in 
tLsmP    Chillak  and  Billak  P  (two  imaginary  names,  meanbg  no  one).    This,  ^ 

i  Ike  Tienna  editioii  of  the  Talmud  has  leveial  UewMB  en  this  pi^  (9a  «> 
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•xdude  the  words  of  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  said :  There  is  no  more  Mesdah  lor  iBrael,  APP. 
seeing  they  have  had  E[im  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Rabh  said:  The  world  was  it 
only  created  for  David ;  Samuel,  for  Moses ;  and  Rabbi  Jochanan,  for  the  Messiah.  ^«  >  ^^ 
What  is  His  Name  ?  The  school  of  Rabbi  Shila  said :  Shiloh  is  His  Name,  according 
to  Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  school  of  Rabbi  Jannai  said :  Jinnon,  according  to  Ps.  IxxiL  17. 
The  school  of  Rabbi  Chanina  said :  Chaninah,  according  to  Jer.  xvi.  18.  And  some 
■ay:  Menachem,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  according  to  Lam.  i.  16.  A  nd  our  Rabbis  say: 
The  Leprous  One  of  the  house  of  Rabbi  is  His  Name,  as  it  is  written  Is.  liii.  4.  Rabbi 
Naehmansaid :  If  He  is  among  the  living,  He  is  like  me,  according  to  Jer.  xxx.  21. 
Rabh  said :  If  He  is  Among  the  living,  He  is  like  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  and  if 
among  the  dead  He  is  like  Daniel,  the  man  greatly  beloved.  Rabbi  Jehudah  said,  Rabh 
■aid :  GK>d  wiU  raise  up  to  them  another  David,  according  to  Jer.  xxx.  9,  a  passage 
Whieh  evidently  points  to  the  future.  Rabbi  Papasaid  to  Abaji :  But  we  havethls  other 
Bcriptnrt  Eiek.  zxxvii.  26,  and  the  two  terms  (Messiah  and  David)  stand  related  like 
Angunttu  and  G»8ar.  Rabbi  Samlai  illustrated  Amos  v.  18,  by  a  parable  of  the  oook 
And  the  hat  which  were  looking  for  the  light.  The  cock  said  to  the  bat :  I  look  for  the 
light,  but  of  what  use  is  the  light  to  theeP  So  it  happened  to  a  Sadducee  who  sakl  to 
lUbbi  Abahu:  When  will  the  Messiah  come'^P  He  answered  him :  When  darkness 
oovers  this  people.  He  said  to  him :  Dost  thou  intend  to  curse  me  P  He  replied :  It  Is 
mid  in  Soripture  Is.  Ix.  2.  Rabbi  Eliezer  taught  t  The  days  of  the  Messiah  are  forty 
yean,  aoooiding  to  Ps.  zcv.  10.  Rabbi  Eleatar,  the  son  of  Asariah,  said  i  Seventy 
years,  aocordbg  to  Is.  xkiii.  16, '  according  to  the  days  of  a  King/  the  King  there 
^okan  of  being  the  unique  king,  the  Messiah.  Rabbi  said :  Three  generations, 
aocoiding  to  Ps.  Ixzii.  6.  Rabbi  Hlllel  said :  Israel  shall  have  no  more  Messiah,  for 
they  have  had  Him  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  Rabbi  Joseph  said :  May  God  forgive 
RAbbi  Hillel  i  when  did  Hezekiah  live  P  During  the  first  Temple.  And  Zechariah 
prophesied  durmg  the  second  Temple,  and  said  Zeob.  iz.  9.  We  have  the  tradition 
thl^t  Rabbi  Eliezer  said :  The  days  of  the  Messiah  are  forty  yean.  It  is  written 
Deut  viii.  8^  4^  and  again  in  Ps.  xc.  15  (showing  that  the  days  of  rejoicing  must  bo 
like  those  of  affliction  in  the  wilderness).  Rabbi  Dosa  said :  Four  hundred  years, 
qnoting  Qen.  iv.  18  in  connection  with  the  same  Psalm.  Rabbi  thought  it  was  865 
years,  acoording  to  the  solar  year,  quoting  Is.  htiii.  4.  He  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
words:  *  The  day  a(  vengeance  is  in  My  heart,'  Rabbi  Jochanan  explained  hem :  I 
liave  maniftsted  it  to  My  hearti  but  not  to  My  members,  and  Rabbi  Simon  ben 
Lakisht  To  My  heart,  and  not  to  the  ministering  angels.  Abimi  taught  that  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  were  to  last  for  Israel  7,000  years  (a  Divine  marriage-week), 
Mxxndilig  to  I*.  Ixii.  5.  Rabbi  Jehudah  said,  that  Rabbi  Samuel  said,  that  the  days 
of  the  Messiah  were  to  be  as  from  the  day  that  the  world  was  creeted  until  now, 
•ooofdiflg  to  Deut.  xi.  21.  Rabbi  Nachman  said :  As  Orom  the  days  of  Noah  till  now, 
•ceording  to  Is.  liv.  9.  Rabbi  Ohija  Miid,  that  Rabbi  Jochanan  said:  All  the 
prophets  have  only  prophesied  in  regard  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  but  in  regard 
to  the  world  to  come,  eye  has  not  seen,  0  Qod,  beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  prepared 
Ibir  him  thtit  waiteth  for  Him  (Is.  Ixlv.  4).  And  this  is  opposed  to  what  Rabbi 
BamtMl  said,  that  there  was  no  difference  between  this  world  and  the  days  of  the  . 
MMiah,  txoept  that  foreign  domination  would  cease.  Upon  which  the  Talmud  goes 
off  to  disooiine  upon  repentanoe,  and  its  relation  to  perfect  righteousness. 

Lengthy  as  this  extract  may  be,  it  will  at  least  ahow  the  infinite  difierence  be- 
twoen  tile  Rabbinio  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  picture  of  Him  presented 
In  ibiB  New  Testament.  Surely  the  Messianic  idea,  as  realised  in  Ohriet,  06iild  not 
Imte  been  derived  from  the  views  current  in  those  times  1 
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€fN  THE  SUPPOSED  TEMPLE-BYirAGOGUB. 
(VoL  L  Book  II.  ch.  X.  p.  248.) 

Pumire  aside,  as  quite  untenable,  the  idea  of  a  regular  Beth  hO'Midrash  in  tlie 
Temple  (though  ad?ocated  even  by  Wufuche)^  we  have  here  to  inquire  whether 
any  historical  evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the  existence  of  a  Synagogue  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Templo-buildings.  The  notice  (Sot  yii.  8)  that  on  every  Sabbatic 
year  lection  of  certain  portions  was  made  to  the  people  in  the  '  Court,'  and  that 
a  service  was  conducted  there  during  public  fasts  on  account  of  dry  weather  (Taan. 
ii.  6),  can,  of  course,  not  be  adduced  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  xegular  Templo- 
Synagogue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  said  in  Sanh.  88  b,  lines  19,  20 
from  top,  that  on  the  Sabbaths  and  feast-days  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  went 
out  upon  the  Chel  or  Terrace  of  the  Temple,  when  questions  were  asked  of  them 
and  answered.  It  b  quite  true  that  in  Tos.  Sanh.  vii.  (p.  158,  col.  d)  we  have  an 
maccurate  statement  about  the  second  of  the  Temple-Sanhedrin  as  sitting  om  the 
Chel  (instead  of  at  the  entrance  to  the  Priests*  Court,  as  in  Sanh.  88  b),  and  that 
there  the  Sabbath  and  festive  discourses  are  loosely  designated  as  a  '  Beth  ha- 
Midrash  *  which  was  on  *  the  Temple-Mount'  ^  But  since  exactly  the  same  de- 
Bcription — indeed,  in  the  same  words— of  what  took  place  is  given  in  the  Tosephta 
as  in  the  Talmud  itself,  the  former  must  be  corrected  by  the  latter,  or  rather  the 
term  *  Beth  ha-Midrash  *  must  be  taken  in  the  wider  and  more  general  sense  as  the 
'  place  of  Rabbinic  exposition,'  and  not  as  indicating  any  permanent  Academy.  But 
even  if  the  words  in  ^e  Tosephta  were  to  be  taken  in  preference  to  those  in  the 
Talmud  itself,  they  contain  no  mention  of  any  Templ&Synagogue, 

Equally  inappropriate  are  the  other  arguments  in  favour  of  this  supposed 
Temple-Synagogue.  The  first  of  them  is  derived  from  a  notice  in  Tos.  Sukkah. 
iv.  4,  in  which  R.  Joshua  explains  how,  during  the  first  night  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  the  pious  never  '  saw  sleep,'  since  they  went,  first '  to  the  Morning 
Sacrifice,  thence  to  the  Synagogue,  thence  to  the  Beth  ha-Midrash,  thence  to  the 
festive  sacrifices,  thence  to  eat  and  to  drink,  thence  again  to  the  Beth  ha-Midrash, 
thence  to  the  Evening  Sacrifice,  and  thence  to  \he  **  joy  of  the  house  of  water- 
drawing  " '  (the  night-feast  and  services  in  the  Templo-Courts).  The  only  other 
argument  is  that  from  Yoma  vii.  1,  2,  where  we  read  that  while  the  bullock  and 
the  goat  were  burned  the  High-Priest  read  to  the  people  certain  portions  of  the 
Law,  the  roll  of  which  was  handed  by  the  Chaman  of  the  Synagogue  (it  is  not  said 
which  Synagogue)  to  the  head  of  the  Synagogue,  by  him  to  the  Sagan,  and  by  the 
Sagan  to  the  High-Priest'    How  utterly  inconclusive  inferences  from  these  notices 

'  So  also  by  Mahmmdn^  Tad    ha-Chas.  the  Law  by  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the  people* 

vol.  iv.  p.  241  a  (Hilc  Sanh.  ch.  iii.).  accordiiuy^   to   Dent  zxxi  10.    Will  it  be 

'  A  sunilar  arrangement  is  described  in  argued  iroin  this  that  there  was  a  Svnagogas 

Sot  vii.  8  as  ommeotMl  with  the  reading  of  in  the  Temple  in  the  early  diQrt  of  tM  Imgsf 
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are,  need  not  be  pointed  out.    More  than  this — the  existence  of  a  Temple-Synagogue       AFP. 
seems  entirely  incompatible  with  the  remark  in  Yoma  yiL  2,  that  it  was  impossible  x 

for  anyone  present  at  the  reading  of  the  High-Priest  to  witness  the  burning  of  the    « — , ' 

bullock  and  goat — and  that,  not  because  the  former  took  place  in  a  regular  Temple- 
Synagogue,  but '  because  the  way  was  far  and  the  two  services  were  exactly  at  the 
same  time.'  Such,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  all  the  Talmudical  passages  from  which 
the  existeuce  of  a  regular  Temple-Synagogue  has  been  inferred,  and  with  what 
reason,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  understand  that  Rabbinism  and  later  Judaism  should  have 
wished  to  locate  a  Synagogue  and  a  Beth  ha-Midrash  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Temple  itself.  But  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  such 
Christian  scholars  as  Reland^  Carpsov,  and  Lightfoot  should  have  been  content  to 
repeat  the  statement  without  subjecting  its  grounds  to  personal  examination. 
Vttringa  (Synag.  p.  30)  almost  grows  indignant  at  the  possibility  of  any  doubt — 
and  that,  although  he  himself  quotes  passages  from  Maimonides  to  the  effect  that 
the  reading  cf  the  Law  by  the  High-Priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  took  place  m 
the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  hence  not  in  any  supposed  Synagogue.  Yet  commen- 
tators generally,  and  writers  on  the  Life  of  Christ  have  located  the  sitting  of  our 
Lord  among  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple  in  this  supposed  Temple-Synagogue  I  ^ 

^  In  afbrmer  book  (*  Sketches  of  Jewish  Life  stitute  for  the  Temple   and  its  Services— 

In  the  Time  of  oar  Lord*)  I  had  expressed  vrithio  the  precincts  of  the  Temple;  or  how 

heaitatioa  and  mis^vings   on"  the  subject.  could  the  respective  services  be  so  arranged 

These  (as  explained  in  the  text),  a  fuller  study  as  not  to  clash;  or,  lastly,  have  not  the 

haa  converted  into  absolute  certitude  against  prayers  of  the  Synago^n>a,  admittedly,  taken 

the  popalarly  accepted  hypothesis.  And  what,  theplace  of  the  services  and  SacrifioiBS  of  the 

indeed,  could  hav»  been  the  meaning  of  a  Temple? 
filynag^gne— which,  after  aU,  stood  as  sub- 


744  ran  PBOPHscy,  i&  sju  & 
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m  TBM  rnoffmcY,  is.  zu  & 

(Sse  ToL  L  Book  II.  ch.  zl.  p.  260,  Nfyto  2.) 

AoooBDnre  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  public  appeannoe  and  preaehiog  of  John 
was  the  fnlfllment  of  the  prediction  with  which  the  second  part  of  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  opens,  called  by  the  Rabbis,  '  the  book  of  consolations.'  After  a  brief 
general  prefkce  (Is.  xl.  1,  2),  the  words  occur  which  are  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Marie  (Is.  xl.  8),  and  more  fully  by  St  Luke  (Is.  xl.  SS).  A  more  appropriate 
beginning  of  '  the  book  of  consolations '  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  quotation  of  Is.  xL  8  is  made  according  to  the  LXX.,  the  only  difference 
being  the  change  of  '  the  paths  of  our  God '  into  '  His  paths.'  The  divergences 
between  the  IXX*  and  our  Hebrew  text  of  Is.  xl.  4,  5  are  somewhat  more 
numerous,  but  etjually  unimportant — the  main  difference  from  the  Hebrew  original 
lying  in  this,  that,  instead  of  rendering  '  all  flebh  shall  see  it  together/  we  have  in 
the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament, '  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.'  As 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  LXX.  read  ipt^  for  Mf\\  we  must  regard  their 
rendering  as  Targumio.  Lastly,  although  according  to  the  accents  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  we  should  read, '  The  Voice  of  one  crying :  In  the  wilderness  prepare,'  &c., 
yet,  as  alike  the  LXX.,  the  Targum,  and  the  Synoptists  render,  <  The  Voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wUdemess :  Prepare,'  their  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  outweigh- 
ing the  authority  of  the  accents,  which  exe  of  so  much  later  date. 

But  the  main  question  is,  whether  Is.  xl.  8,  &c.,  refers  to  Messianic  tiraea  or 
not.  Most  modem  interpreters  regard  it  as  applying  to  the  return  of  the  exiles 
from  Babylon.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
passage ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  insertion  of  the  word '  salvation  '  in  y.  5 
by  the  LXX.  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  viewed  it  as  Messianic  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  certain  that  the  Synoptists  so  understood  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  quotation  from  Is.  xL  was  regarded  by  the  Evangelists  as  fulfilled, 
when  John  the  Baptist  announced  the  coming  Kingdom  of  Gk)d.  We  have  proof 
positive  that,  on  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of  the  announcement  made  by 
John,  they  only  took  the  view  of  their  contemporaries  in  applying  Is.  Ix.  8,  &c.,  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  evidence  here  seems  to  be  indisputable,  for 
tAe  Targvm  renders  the  dose  of  v,d  ('  say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your 
God  \^)  by  the  words :  *  Say  to  the  cities  of  the  Souse  of  Judah,  the  Kingdom  of  your 
Ood  shall  be  manifested* 

In  £Bct,  according  to  the  Targum,  '  the  good  tidings '  are  not  brought  by  2loQ 
DOT  by  Jemsalemi  but  to  Zion  and  to  Jerusalem, 
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OS  THE   BAPTISM  OF  VBOBELYTWB, 
(Bee  ¥oL  L  Book  IL  eh.  zL  p.  278.) 

Ont  tlioee  who  have  made  stu4y  of  it  can  have  any  idea  how  laxfe^  and  aooift-  AFP. 
timea  bewildering,  is  the  literature  on  the  suhject  of  Jewish  PjroielTtea  and  their  xil 
Baptism.    Our  present  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  Baptism  of  lSx>8elytaB.  >■    ,    ■ 

1.  Qeneralijy  as  regards  proselytes  (Oerim)  we  have  to  distingoiah  between  the 
^ar  horShaar  (proselyte  of  the  gate)  and  Qm*  Toshabh  (*  sojouroor/  settled  among 
Iflrael)>  and  again  the  Oer  hatstsedeq  (proselyte  of  righteousness)  and  Oer  habberith 
(proselyte  of  the  covenant).  The  former  are  referred  to  by  JoMphui  (Ant.  xiv.  7.  S), 
and  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Authorised  Veraon  under  the  design  . 
nation  of  those  who  '  fear  Qod/  A^ets  jm.  16,  26 ;  are  '  religious,'  Acts  ziii.  43 1 
'doTOot/  Acts  xiii,  60;  xyii.  4,  17;  ^worship  Qod,'  Acts  xri  14;  xriii,  7* 
Whether  the  expression  '  devout '  and  '  feared  Qod '  in  Acts  x.  d,  7  refers  to  pro- 
selytes of  the  gate  is  doubtful.  As  the '  proselytes  of  the  gate^  only  professed  thair 
fluth  in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  merely  bound  themselves  to  the  observanae  of  th3 
sp-callad  SQven  Noachic  commandmeata  (on  which  in  another  place),  the  question 
of  'baptism '  need  not  be  discussed  in  connection  with  them,  since  th^  did  not 
aren  undergo  circumcision. 

2.  It  was  otherwise  with  '  the  proselytes  of  righteousneis,'  who  beoame '  ehil* 
dran  of  the  covenant,'  '  per&ct  Israelites,'  Israelites  in  every  respect,  both  ss  re- 
garded duties  and  privileges.  All  writers  are  agreed  that  three  things  were 
required  for  the  admission  of  such  proseljrtes;  Circufnomon  (MUah),  Baptiem 
(TebkUah),  and  a  Sacrifice  (Qorban,  in  the  case  of  women :  baptism  and  sacrifice)— 
the  latter  consisting  of  a  burnt-ofilering  of  a  heifer,  or  of  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or  of 
young  doves  (MaimonitUs,  Hilkh.  las.  Biah  xiii.  5).  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  promise  hod  to  be  made  of  such  a  sacrifii^  when  the  aervieea  of  the 
Stnctuary  were  restored,  On  this  and  the  ordinances  about  circumcision  it  is  not 
naeessary  to  enter  further.  That  baptism  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
proselyte  is  so  frequently  stated  as  not  to  be  disputed  (See  Mamonide$,  u.  a. ;  the 
tractate  Massekheth  Qerim  in  KirchheinCs  Septem  libri  Talm.  Parvi,  pp.  38-44 
[which,  however,  adds  little  to  our  knowledge] ;  Targum  on  Ex,  xii.  44 ;  Bar.  47  h ; 
Seritb.  Q  a ;  Jer.  Yebam.  p.  8  </ ;  Yebam.  45  6, 46  a  and  h,  48  hf7Qa\  Ab.  Sar.  67  a, 
69  0,  and  other  passages).  There  was,  indeed,  a  difference  between  Rabbis  Joshua 
aod  Eliezer,  the  formar  maintaining  that  baptism  alone  without  circumcision,  the 
latter  that  circumcision  alone  without  baptism,  sufficed  to  make  a  proselyte,  but 
the  sagee  decided  in  favour  of  the  neoewity  of  both  rites  (Yebam.  46  a  and  ()• 
The  baptism  was  to  be  perfonned  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  ordinarily 
Sanhedrists  (Yebam.  47  6),  but  in  case  of  necessity  others  might  act.  The  person 
IQ  ie  baptised,  having  cut  his  hair  and  mole,  updr^wgd  Gomplci^/imide  firedi  pvo- 
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APP.       fessiOD  of  bis  faith  before  what  were  designated  '  the  fathers  of  the  bapUsm '  (onr 
XII        Godfathers,  Kethub.  11a;   Erub.  16  a),  and  then  immersed  completely,  so  that 

, , *   every  part  of  the  body  was  touched  by  the  water.    The  rite  would,  of  course,  be 

accompaDied  by  exhortations  and  benedictions  {MaimonideSf  Hilkh.  Milah  iii.  4 ; 
Hilkh.  Iss.  Biah  xiy.  6).  Baptism  was  not  to  be  administered  at  night,  nor 
on  a  Sabbath  or  feasUday  (Yebam.  46  b).  Women  were  attended  by  those  of 
their  own  sex,  the  Rabbis  standing  at  the  door  outside.  Yet  unborn  children  of 
proselytes  did  not  require  to  be  baptized,  because  they  were  bom  '  in  holiness ' 
(Yebam.  78  a).  In  regard  to  the  little  children  of  proselytes  opinions  differed.  A. 
person  under  age  was  indeed  received,  but  not  regarded  as  properly  an  Israelite 
till  he  had  attained  majority.  Secret  baptism,  or  where  only  the  mother  brought 
a  chUd,  was  not  acknowledged.  In  general,  the  statements  of  a  proselyte  about 
his  baptism  required  attestation  by  witnesses.  But  the  children  of  a  Jewess  or 
of  a  proselyte  were  regarded  as  Jews,  even  if  the  baptism  of  the  father  was 
doubtful. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  thing  when,  in  the  words  of  MaimomdeSf  a  stranger 
sought  shelter  under  the  wings  of  the  Shekhinah,  and  the  change  of  condition 
which  he  underwent  was  regarded  as  complete.  The  waters  of  baptism  were  to 
him  in  very  truth,  though  in  a  far  different  from  the  Christian  sense,  the  '  bath  of 
regeneration  '  (Titus  iii.  5).  As  he  stepped  out  of  thes3  waters  he  was  considered 
as  '  bom  anew ' — in  the  language  of  the  Rabbis,  as  if  he  were  '  a  little  child  just 
bora '  (Yeb.  22  a ;  48  6 ;  97  6),  as '  a  child  of  one  day '  (Mass.  Ger.  c  ii.).  But  this 
new  birth  was  not '  a  birth  from  above '  in  the  sense  of  moral  or  spiritual  renova- 
tion, but  only  as  implying  a  new  relationship  to  God,  to  Israel,  and  to  his  own  past, 
present,  and  future.  It  was  expressly  enjoined  that  all  the  difficulties  of  his  new 
citizenship  should  first  be  set  before  him,  and  if,  after  that,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  he  should  be  told  how  all  those  sorrows  and  persecutions  were 
intended  to  convey  a  greater  blessing,  and  all  those  commandments  to  redound  to 
greater  merit.  More  especially  was  he  to  regard  himself  as  a  new  man  in  reference 
to  his  past.  Country,  home,  habits,  friends,  and  relations  were  all  changed.  The 
past,  with  all  that  had  belonged  to  it,  was  past,  and  he  was  a  new  man — the  old, 
with  its  defilements,  was  buried  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  This  was  carried  out 
with  such  pitiless  logic  as  not  only  to  determine  such  questions  as  those  of  inherit- 
ance, but  that  it  was  declared  that,  except  for  the  sake  of  not  bringing  proselytism 
into  contempt,  a  proselyte  might  have  wedded  his  own  mother  or  sister  (comp.  Yeb. 
22  a  ;  Sanh.  58  h).  It  Lb  a  curious  circumstance  that  marriage  with  a  female  pro- 
selyte was  apparently  very  popular  (Horay.  13  a,  line  6  from  bottom ;  see  also 
Shem.  R.  27),  and  the  Talmud  names  at  least  three  celebrated  doctors  who  were 
the  offspring  of  such  unions  (comp.  Derenbvurff,  Hist,  de  la  Palest.,  p.  228,  note  2). 
The  praises  of  proselytes  and  proselytLsm  are  also  sung  in  Vayy.  R.  1. 

If  anything  could  have  further  enhanced  the  value  of  such  proselytism,  it  would 
have  been  its  supposed  antiquity.  Tradition  traced  it  up  to  Abraham  and  Sarah^ 
and  the  expression  (Gen.  xii.  5)  '  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten '  was  explained  as 
referring  to  their  proselytes,  since  '  every  one  that  makes  a  proselyte  is  as  if  he 
made  (created)  him '  (Ber.  R.  89,  comp.  also  the  Targums  Pseado-Jon.  and  Jerus. 
and  Midr.  on  Cant.  i.  8).  The  Talmud,  differing  in  thb  from  the  Targomim,  finds 
in  Exod.  ii.  6  a  reference  to  the  baptism  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Sotah  12  6, 
line  8 ;  Megill.  18  a,  line  11).  In  Shem.  R.  27  Jethro  is  proved  to  have  been  a 
^nvert|  from  the  circumstance  that  his  ori^at  name  had  beeo  Jether  (Exo4f 
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It.  19),  an  additioDal  letter  (Jethro),  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  having  been 
added  to  his  name  when  he  became  a  proselyte  (comp.  also  Zebhach.  116  a  and 
Targum  Ps.-Jon.  on  Exod.  xviii.  6,  27,  Numb.  xxIt.  21.  To  pass  over  other 
instances,  we  are  po'jited  to  Rnth  (Targum  on  Ruth  i.  10, 15),  and  to  Nebazaradaa 
—who  li  alto  described  as  a  proselyte  (Sanh.  96  b,  Una  10  from  the  bottom).  But 
it  is  said  that  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  proselytes  vrere  not  admitted  by 
the  Sanhedrin  because  their  motives  were  suspected  (Yeb.  76  a),  or  that  at  least 
they  were  closely  watched. 

But  although  the  baptism  of  proselytes  seems  thus  hi  beyond  doubt,  Christian 
theologians  have  discussed  the  question,  whether  the  rite  was  practised  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  or  only  introduced  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  its  Services, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Sacrifice  previously  offered.  The  controversy,  which  owed 
its  origin  chiefly  to  dogmatic  prejudices  on  the  part  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
Baptists,  has  since  been  continued  on  historical  or  quasi-historical  groimds.  The 
silence  of  Josephus  and  Philo  can  scarcely  be  quoted  in  &vour  of  the  later  origin 
of  the  rite.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  Baptism  did  not  take  the 
place  of  sacrifices  in  any  other  instance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a  rite  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  proselytes. 

Again,  if  a  Jew  who  had  become  Levitically  defiled,  required  immersion,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  heathen  would  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  services  of 
the  Sanctuary  without  a  similar  purification.  But  we  have  also  positive  testimony 
(which  the  objections  of  Winer ,  Keilf  and  Leyrer^  in  my  ojMnion  do  not  invalidate), 
that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  existed  in  the  time  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  For, 
whereas  the  school  of  Shammai  is  said  to  have  allowed  a  proselyte  who  was  cir- 
cumcised on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  to  partake  after  baptism  of  the  Passover,^  the 
school  of  Hillel  forbade  it.  This  controversy  must  be  regarded  as  proving  that  at 
that  time  (previous  to  Christ)  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  customary  '  (Pes.  viii.  8» 
Eduy.  V.  2). 


APP. 


>  The  ^  case  snpposed  bv  the  school  of 
Shammmi  would,  however,  have  been  impos- 
sible, since^  according  to  Rabbinic  directions, 
a  certain  time  must  h'ave  elapaed  between 
eircumcision  and  baptism. 

*  The  following  notice  from  JosephuM  (Ant. 
xviii.  5.  2)  is  not  onl^r  interesting  in  itself, 
hot  for  the  view  which  it  presents  of  baptism. 
It  shows  what  views  rationalising  Jews  took 
of  the  work  of  the  Baptist,  and  how  little  such 
were  able  to  enter  into  the  real  meaning  of 
Ms  baptism.  *  But  to  some  of  the  Jews  it 
appeared,  that  the  destruction  of  Herod*s 
army  came  from  God,  and,  indeed,  as  a 
lighteoos  punishment  on  account  of  what  had 
bMD  dooe  to  John,  who  was  sumamed  the 
Baptist.  For  Herod  ordered  him  to  be  killed, 
a  good  man,  and  who  commanded  the  Jews 
to  ezerdse  virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness 
towaida  one  another,  and  piety  towards  (jod. 


and  80  to  come  to  baptism.  For  that  the 
baptidng  would  be  acceptable  to  Him,  if  they 
made  use  of  it,  not  for  the  putting  away 
(remission)  of  some  sins^  but  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  body,  after  tnat  the  soul  had  been 
previously  cleansed  by  righteousness.  And 
when  others  had  come  in  crowds,  for  they 
were  exceedingly  moved  by  hearing  these 
words,  Herod,  fearing  lest  such  influence  of 
his  over  the  people  might  lead  to  some 
rebellion,  for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  any- 
thing by  his  council,  deemed  it  best,  before 
anytiiing  new  should  happen  through  him, 
to  put  lum  to  death,  rather  than  that,  when 
a  change  should  arise  in  aflain,  he  might 
have  to  repent,'  &c.  On  the  credibility  of 
this  testimony  see  the  Article  imJoaqphuM,  in 
Smith's  <  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biographv,' 
vol.  iii.  pp.  441-460  (see  especially  pp.  468^ 
459). 
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APPENDIX  Xm. 
wnm  AHosLotiOOY  Aim  DttoHOLOor.    tak  ^all  or  tan  asokul 

(flee  y«L  L  Book  III.  eh.  i.  p.  800.) 

APP.       WiTHdVT  bar4  •nteridg  on  a  didoumon  of  thd  doctrine  of  Angela  and  derila  as 
xm       yreeented  in  Holj  Bcripto^f  the  Apoor)rpba|  and  the  Pseudepigrapha,  it  will  be 

— > '   admitted  that  conaidetahle  progreeeion  maj  be  marked  as  we  adrance  from  even 

the  latest  Canonical  to  Apotirjphali  and  again  from  these  to  the  Pseudepigraphic 
Writings.  The  same  retnark  applies  eten  tnore  stronglj  to  a  comparison  of  the 
latter  trith  Kabbinio  liteittttire*  There  we  hate  oomparatiyelj  little  of  the 
Biblical  in  its  purity.  But^  added  to  it|  we  now  find  nluch  that  is  the  ontisome  of 
Eastern  or  of  prurient  imagination,  of  national  conceit,  of  ignorant  superstition, 
and  of  foreign,  eqpedallj  Persian,  elements.  In  this  latter  respect  it  is  true^-not, 
indeed^  as  regards  the  do6trifle  of  good  and  evil  Angels,  but  much  of  its  Rabbinic 
elaboration — that  '  the  names  of  the  Angels  (and  of  the  motiths)  wei^  brought 
from  Babylon '  (Jer.  R^h«  haSh.  66  d ;  Ber.  R.  48)^  and  with  the  *  names,'  not  a 
lew  of  the  notions  regarding  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  Would  be  unjust  to  deny 
IhM  much  of  the  symbolism  whioh  it  is  eridently  intended  to  convey  is  singularly 
beautiful. 

I.  AnOBLOLOeT. 

1.  CrMtum^  Ifumbef,  DuraHoh,  and  Locatum  of  the  Angels.  We  are  now  oon- 
sideringi  not  th^  Angel^Prmcee  but  that  vast  unnumbered  '  Host '  generally  desig- 
nated 9M  '  the  mtoistering  Angels '  (niK^n  OK^d)*  Opinions  difffer  (Ber.  R.  3) 
whether  they  were  created  on  the  eewnd  day  as  being '  spirits,' '  winds  *  (Ps.  civ.  4), 
or  6n  the^^A  day  (Is.  in*  2)  hi  acoofdance  with  the  wofks  of  Oreation  on  those 
days.  Viewed  in  reference  t6  Gdd^S  Service  and  Pi^se,  they  are  '  a  flaming  fire ': 
in  regard  to  their  office,  winged  messengers  (Pirq^  de  R.  El.  4).  But  not  only  so: 
evety  day  ministering  Angels  ate  created,  whoM  appafent  destiny  is  only  to  raise 
the  ptaisee  of  Clod^  after  which  they  pass  away  into  the  fiery  stream  (Nahctr  cfo- 
Nur)  wh«ne6  they  originally  isaued  >  (Chag.  14  d ;  Ber.  R.  78).  Mors  than  this— 
a  new  Angel  is  created  to  etecute  every  behest  of  God,  and  then  passeth  away 
(Ohag.  iL  s.)*  TMs  continual  new  creation  of  Angels^  whioh  is  partly  A  beautiful 
allegory^  partly  savoul^  df  the  doctrine  of '  emanatioii,'  is  Biblically  supported  by 
an  appeal  to  Lament,  iii.  23.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  daily  a  Kath,  or  company, 
of  Aiigels  is  created  for  the  daily  service  of  Qod,  and  that  every  word  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  His  mouth  becomes  an  '  Angel '  [Messenger — ^mark  here  the  ideal 
unity  of  Word  and  Deed],  (Chag.  14  a). 

The  vast  number  of  that  Angelic  Host,  and  the  consequent  safety  of  Israel  as 

*  This  stream  inues  from  under  the  throne      creatoree'  in  their  awe  at  the  aUxn  of  Gkid 
oCOod^andisiealiy  thetweatofthe'liTing      (Ber.  B.  76> 
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agamst  its  enemies,  waa  described  in  tbfi  most  hyperbolic  laogoage.    Tbero  wort 

12  Maualoth  (signs  of  the  Zodiac),  each  hAying  30  chiefi  of  anniesi  e^ch  chief 

with  30  legionsy  each  legion  with  30  leaders,  each  leader  wHh  30  captainii  each 

captain  with  30  under  him,  and  each  of  these  with  365,000  stazv^and  iJl  weit 

created  for  the  sake  of  Israeli  (Ber.  32.  b).    Similarly,  when  Nebuchadneraur 

proposed  to  ascend  into  heaven,  and  to  exalt  his  throne  aboye  the  stvSi  and  be  liko 

the  Most  High,  the  Bath  Qol  replied  to  this  grandson  of  Nimrod  that  man's  age  was 

70,  or  at  most  80  years,  while  the  way  from  earth  to  the  firmament  oocupifid  500 

years,*  the  thickness  of  the  firmament  was  500  years,  from  one  firmament  to  tho  a  c  u  u  so  j| 

other  occupied  other  500  years,  the  feet  of  the  living  creatures  were  equiU  to  all  ^^^*" 

that  had  preceded,  and  the  joints  of  their  feet  to  as  many  as  had  preceded  themi 

and  BO  on  increasingly  through  all  their  members  up  to  their  horns,  after  which 

came  the  Throne  ot  Glory,  the  feet  of  which  again  equalled  all  that  had  preoeded« 

and  so  on  (Chag.  13  c^). '    In  connection  with  this  we  read  in  Chag.  12  b  that  tbeie  pm.  m  6 

are  seven  heavens;  ihe  Fi/oti,  in  which  there  is  the  sun ;  Etqia,  in  which  the  eim 

shines,  and  the  moon,  stars,  and  planets  are  fixed ;  Shechaqim,  in  which  are  the 

millstones  to  make  the  manna  for  the  pious;  Z^hvl^  in  which  the  Upper  Jerusalemi 

and  the  Temple  and  the  Altar  are,  and  in  which  Michael,  the  chief  AngeL-Priaoe^ 

ofiers  sacrifices ;  Maont  in  which  the  Angels  of  the  Ministry  are,  who  sing  by  night 

and  are  silent  by  day  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  Israel  (who  now  have  th^  ser* 

Tioes) ;  Mach/on,  in  which  are  the  treasuries  of  snow,  hftil,  the  chambers  of  noxious 

dewsy  and  of  the  receptacles  of  water,  the  chamber  of  the  wind,  and  the  cave  of 

mist,  and  their  doors  are  of  fire ;  lastly,  Araboth^  wherein  Justice,  Judgment,  and 

Righteousnees  are,  the  treasures  of  Life,  of  Peace,  and  of  Blessing,  the  souls  of  the 

righteous,  and  the  spirits  and  souls  of  those  who  are  to  be  bom  In  the  futore,  and 

the  dew  by  which  the  dead  are  to  be  raised.    There  also  are  the  Ophanim,  and  the 

Seraphim,  and  the  living  creatures,  and  the  ministering  Angels,  and  the  Throoa 

of  Glory,  and  over  them  is  enthroned  the  Great  King.    [For  a  description  of  tUi 

Throne  and  of  the  Appearance  of  its  King,  see  Pirqd  de  B.  Elies.  4.]    On  the 

other  hand,  sometimes  every  power  and  phenomenon  in  Nature  is  hypostatised  ioto 

an  Angel— such  as  hail,  rain,  wind,  sea,  &c. ;  similarly,  every  oocurrenoe,  such  M 

life,  death,  nourishment,  poverty,  nay,  as  it  is  expressed :  '  there  is  not  a  stalk  of 

grass  upon  earth  but  it  has  its  Angel  in  heaven '  (Ber.  E«  10),    This  seems  to 

approximate  the  views  of  Alexandrian  Mysticism.    So  also,  perhaps,  the  idea  that 

certain  Biblical  heroes  became  after  death  Angels.    But  as  this  may  be  regerded 

as  implying  their  service  as  messengers  of  Gk)d,  we  leave  it  for  the  present, 

2,  Th$  Anget-PrinceSf  their  iocatum,  namesy  and  officii.  Any  Unutation,  es  to 
duration  or  otherwise,  of  the  Ministering  Angels  does  not  apply  either  to  tht 
Ophanim  (or  wheel-angels),  the  Seraphim,  the  Ohayoth  (or  living  creatures),  nor  t* 
the  Angel*Princes  (Ber,  B.  78).^  In  Ohag.  13  a,  6  the  name  Chashmal  is  giveii 
to  the '  living  creatures.*  The  word  is  explained  as  composed  Of  two  others  which 
mean  silence  and  speeoh--it  being  beautifully  explained,  that  they  keep  siknoe 
when  the  Word  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  and  speak  when  He  has  eeased. 
It  would  be  difficult  exactly  to  state  the  number  of  the  AngeUPrinoes.  The  70 
nations,  of  which  the  world  is  composed,  had  each  their  Angel-Prinoe  (Targ.  Jer.  on 
Gen.  xi7, 8;  comp.  Ber.  B.  56;  Sbem.  B.  21 ;  Vayyi.  B.  29;  ButhB.  sd.  Warsh.  p.  86ft), 
who  plead  their  cause  with  God.   Hence  these  Angt Is  are  really  hostile  to  Israel,  and 

1  Some  add  the  Cherubim  as  another  and  years*  jouniey,  which  is   proved  ftwo  the 

sepento  elsM.  naraerical  valne  of  the  woia  nnB^  '  Stiaiflllt ' 

^  According  to  Jer.  Ber.  ix.  1,  the  abode  of  (Eaek.  I.  7>  ^"^ 

flie  living  cieatiures  was  to  aa  extent  of  614 
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AFP.  nuLj  be  ngaided  m  not  quite  good  Angeb,  and  are  cast  down  when  the  natum* 
alitj  which  thej  represent  is  destroyed.  It  may  have  been  as  a  reflection  on 
^  Ohristian  teaching  that  Israel  was  described  as  not  requiring  any  representative 
with  God,  like  the  Qentiles.  For,  as  will  soon  appear,  this  was  not  the  general 
▼iew  entertained.  Besides  these  Gentile  Angel-Princes  there  were  other  chie&, 
whose  office  will  be  explained  in  the  sequeL  Of  these  6  are  specially  men* 
tionedy  of  whom  four  surround  the  Throne  of  God :  Michael,  Gabriel,  Rephael^ 
and  Uriel.  But  the  greatest  of  all  is  Metatron,  who  is  under  the  Throne,  and 
before  it.  These  Angels  are  privileged  to  be  within  the  Pargod^  or  cloudy  veil, 
while  the  others  only  hear  the  Divine  commands  or  counsels  outside  this  curtain 
(Chag.I6a,Pirq^  d.  R.  El.  iv.).  It  is  a  slight  variation  when  the  Targum  Pseudo* 
Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxxiv.  6  enumerates  the  following  as  the  6  principal  Angels: 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Metatron,  Yophiel,  Uriel,  and  Yophyophyah.  The  Book  of  Enoch 
(ch.  XX.)  speaks  also  of  6  principal  Angels,  while  Pirq^  d.  R  Eliez.  iv.  mentions 
aeven.  In  that  very  curious  passage  (Berakhoth  61  a)  we  read  of  three  directions 
given  by  Suriel,  Prince  of  the  Face,  to  preserve  the  Rabbis  from  the  Techaspith 
(company  of  Evil  Angels),  or,  according  to  others,  from  Istalganith  (aocther 
company  of  Evil  Angels).  In  Chag.  13  6  we  read  of  an  Angel  called  Sandalpon, 
who  stands  upon  the  earth,  while  his  head  reaches  500  years*  way  beyond  the 
living  creatures.  He  is  supposed  to  stand  behind  the  Merkabah  (the  throne- 
chariot),  and  make  crowns  for  the  Creator,  which  rise  of  their  own  accord.  We 
also  read  of  Sagsagel,  who  taught  Moses  the  sacred  Name  of  God,  and  was  present 
nt  his  death.  But,  confining  ourselves  to  the  five  principal  Angel-chiefs,  we  have, 
a.  MetatroUf^  who  appears  most  closely  to  correspond  to  the  Angel  of  the  Face, 
or  the  Logos.  He  is  the  representative  of  God.  In  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  d8  6)  a 
Christian  is  introduced  as  clumsily  starting  a  controversy  on  this  pointy  that, 
according  to  the  Jewish  contention,  Exod.  xxiv.  1  should  have  read, '  Come  up  to 
Me.'  On  this  R.  Idith  explained  that  the  expression  referred  to  the  Metatron 
(Exod.  xxxiiL  21),  but  denied  the  inference  that  Metatron  was  either  to  be  adored, 
or  had  power  to  forgave  sins,  or  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Mediator.  In 
continuation  of  this  controversy  we  are  told  (Chag.  16  a,  b)  that,  when  an  apostate 
Rabbi  had  seen  Metatron  sitting  in  heaven,  keA  would  have  inferred  from  it  that 
there  were  two  supreme  powers,  Metatron  received  from  another  Angel  60  fiery 
stripes  so  as  to  prove  his  inferiority  I  In  Targ.  Ps.-Jon.  on  G«n.  v.  24  he  is  called 
the  Great  Scribe,  and  also  the  Prince  of  this  world.  He  is  also  designated  as  '  the 
Touth,'  and  in  the  Kabbalah  as  'the  Little  God,'  who  had  7  names  like  the 
Almighty,  and  shared  His  Majesty.  He  is  also  called  the  '  Prince  of  the  Face,* 
and  described  as  the  Angel  who  sits  in  the  innermost  chamber  (Chag.  6  6),  while 
the  other  Angels  hear  their  commands  outside  the  Veil  (Chag.  16  a).  He  is  repre* 
sented  as  showing  the  unseen  to  Moses  (Siphrd,  p.  141  a),  and  as  instructing  infants 
who  have  died  without  receiving  knowledge  (Abhod.  Zar.  36).  In  the  Introduction 
to  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations  there  is  a  revolting  story  in  which  Metatron  is  re- 
presented as  proposing  to  shed  tears  in  order  that  God  might  not  have  to  weep  over 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  which,  however,  the  Almighty  is  made  to  refuse 
His  assent.  We  hesitate  to  quote  further  from  the  passage.  In  Siphrd  on  Deut. 
(ed.  Friedm,  p.  141  a)  Metatron  is  said  to  have  shown  Moses  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine.   He  is  also  said  to  have  gone  before  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 

>  On  the  ooQtroversy  on  the  meaning  of  the      Metator,  divider,  arranger,  representative 
■ame  Metatron.  whether  it  means  under  the      wq  wlU  not  enter% 
tlifQiiiuari|*l||]|dthathNak  or  latha  isBiaaa 
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b.  Biiehael  ('  who  is  like  God  P '),  or  the  Great  Prince  (Chag.  12  b).  He  standB 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  According  to  Targ.  P8.-Jon.  on  Ezod. 
zxiv.  1,  he  IB  the  Prince  of  Wisdom.  According  to  the  Taigom  on  Pa.  cxxxriL 
7y  8,  the  Prince  of  Jerusalem,  the  representative  of  IsraeL  According  to  Sehach. 
62  a  he  offers  upon  the  heavenly  Altar ;  according  to  some,  the  souls  of  the  jnous ; 
according  to  others,  lambs  of  fire.  But,  although  Michael  is  the  Prince  of  Israel, 
he  is  not  to  be  invoked  bj  them  (Jer.  Ber.  ix.  13  a).  In  Toma  77  a  we  have  an 
instance  of  his  ineffectual  advocacy  for  Israel  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  origin  of  his  name  as  connected  with  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  is 
explained  in  Bemidb.  R.  2.  Many  instances  of  his  activity  are  related.  Thus,  he 
delivered  Abraham  from  the  fiery  oven  of  Nimrod,  and  afterwards,  also,  the  Three 
Children  out  of  the  fiery  furnace.  He  was  the  principal  or  middle  Angel  of  the 
three  who  came  to  announce  to  Abraham  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Gabriel  being  at  his 
right,  and  Rephael  at  his  left.  Michael  also  saved  Lot  Michael  and  Gabriel 
wrote  down  that  the  primogeniture  belonged  to  Jacob,  and  God  confirmed  it. 
Michael  and  Gabriel  acted  as  '  friends  of  the  bridegroom '  in  the  nuptials  of  Adam. 
Yet  they  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  glory  of  Moses.  Michael  is  also  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Angel  in  the  bush  (according  to  others,  (Gabriel).  At  the  death 
of  Moses,  Michael  prepared  his  bier,  Gabriel  spread  a  cloth  over  tlm  head  of  Moses, 
and  Sagsagel  over  his  feet.  In  the  world  to  come  Michael  would  pronounce  the 
Ueeung  over  the  fruits  of  Eden,  then  hand  them  to  Gabriel,  who  would  give  them 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  so  on  to  David.  The  superiority  of  Michael  over  Gabriel  is 
asserted  in  Ber.  4  b^  where,  by  an  ingenious  combination  with  Dan.  x.  13,  it  is 
shown  that  Is.  vi.  6  applies  to  him  (both  having  the  word  *inK)  one).  It  is  added 
that  Michael  flies  In  one  flight,  Gabriel  in  two,  Elijah  in  four,  and  the  Angel  of 
Death  in  eight  flights  (no  doubt  to  give  time  for  repentance). 

c.  OabHel  ('the  Hero  of  God')  represents  rather  judgment,  while  Michael 
represents  mercy.  Thus  he  destroyed  Sodom  (Bab.  Mez.  86  b,  and  other  places). 
He  restored  to  Tamar  the  pledges  of  Judah,  which  Sammael  had  taken  away 
(Sot.  10  b).  He  struck  the  servants  of  the  Egyptian  princess,  who  would  have 
kept  their  mistress  from  taking  Moses  out  of  the  water  (Sot.  12  6) ;  also  Moees, 
thttt  he  might  cry  and  so  awaken  pity.  According  to  some,  it  was  he  who 
delivered  the  Three  Children ;  but  all  are  agreed  that  he  killed  the  men  that  were 
standing  outside  the  furnace.  He  also  smote  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  The 
passage  in  Ezek.  x.  2,  7  was  applied  to  Gabriel,  who  had  received  from  the  Cherub 

two  coals,  which,  however,  he  retained  for  six  years,  in  the  hope  that  Israel  might    •Oabriei 
repent.*  He  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  ix.  4  as  affixing  the  mark  on  the   iU^Ltcd  it 
forehead  which  is  a  n,  drawn,  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  in  blood  (Shabb.  66  a),   ■•<^»  ^ 
We  are  also  told  that  he  had  instructed  Moses  about  making  the  Candlestick,  on    mtopm  up  tl 
which  occasion  he  had  ])ut  on  an  apron,  like  a  goldsmith ;  and  that  he  had  disputed    ^||21h[  45* 
with  Michael  about  the  meaning  of  a  word.    To  his  activity  the  bringing  of  fruits 
to  maturity  is  ascribed — perhaps  because  he  was  regarded  as  made  of  fire,  while    . 
Michael  was  made  of  snow  (Deb.  R.  6).    These  Angels  are  supposed  to  stand 
beside  each  other,  without  the  fire  of  the  one  injuring  the  snow  of  the  other.    The 
curiona  legend  is  connected  with  him  (Shabb.  56  6,  Sanh.  21  6),  that,  when 
Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  Gabriel  descended  into  the  sea,  and  fixed 
a  reed  in  it,  around  which  a  mudbank  gathered,  on  which  a  forest  sprang  up.    On 
this  site  imperial  Rome  was  built.    The  meaning  of  the  legend — or  perhaps  rather 
allegory — eeema  (as  explained  in  other  parts  of  this  book)  that,  when  Israel  h^gan 
to  dimSm  from  (hid,  the  punishment  through  its  enemies  wu  pxepaied,  idiioh 
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APP.  colmiittted  in  the  dominion  of  Rome.  In  tbe  future  age  Gabriel  would  hunt  and 
^TiT  fihiy  Leviathan.  This  also  may  be  a  parabolic  representation  of  the  destruction  of 
^*-«, — ^    Israel's  enemiee. 

d.  Of  r/rte/('Godismyligfat')and  iKeT^AaW  (' God  heals  *)  it  need  only  be  said, 
that  the  one  stands  at  the  left  side  of  the  Throne  of  gloiy,  the  other  behind  it.^ 

d.  The  Ministering  AngeU  and  their  Ministry,  The  ndnistty  of  the  Angels 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of  praising  God,  and  that  of  executing  His 
behests.  In  i^gsrd  to  the  former,  there  are  604,000  myriads  who  daily  praise  the 
Name  of  God.  From  sunrise  to  smidown  they  say :  Holy,  holy,  holy,  and  from 
sundown  to  sunrise :  Blessed  be  the  Glory  of  God  from  its  place.  In  connection 
with  this  we  may  mention  the  beatitifnl  allegory  (Shem.  R  21)  that  the  Angel  of 
prayer  weaves  crowns  for  God  out  of  the  prayers  of  Israel.  As  to  tbe  execution 
of  the  Divine  commands  by  the  Angels,  it  is  suggested  (Abotb  d.  K.  Nathan  8) 
that  their  general  designation  as  ministering  Angels  might  have  led  to  jealousy 
among  them.  Accordingly,  their  ni^es  were  always  a  composition  of  that  of 
God  wfth  fhb  spedal  oommiarfoii  entrusted  to  them  (SheoL  R.  29),  so  that  the 
fttme  of  eadi  AngA  depended  cm  his  mettsge,  and  might  vary  with  h  (Ber.  R  78). 
This  is  beautifully  explained  in  Yallnit  (vol.  ii.  Par.  797),  where  we  are  told  that 
each  Angel  has  a  tablet  on  his  heart,  in  which  the  Name  of  God  and  that  of  the 
Angel  is  combined.  This  change  of  names  explained  the  answer  of  the  Angel  to 
Mamoah  (Bemidb.  R.  10).  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  of 
Angelie  activity  recorded  in  Talmudic  writings.  Angels  had  performed  the  music 
at  the  first  sacrifice  of  Adam  ;  they  had  announced  the  consequences  of  his 
punishment ;  they  had  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  serpent ;  they  had  ap- 
peared to  Abraham  in  the  form  of  a  baker,  a  sailor,  and  an  Arab.  120,000  of 
them  had  danced  before  Jacob  when  he  left  Laban ;  4,000  myriads  of  them  were 
ready  to  fight  for  him  against  Esau ;  22,000  of  them  descended  on  Sinai  and  stood 
bende  Ismel  when,  in  thehr  terror  at  the  Voice  of  God,  they  fled  for  twelve  miles. 
Angels  were  directed  to  dose  the  gates  of  heaven  when  the  prayer  of  Moses  with 
the  All'-powerfnl,  Ineffable  Name  in  it,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Sagsagel,  would 
have  prevented  his  death.  Finally,  as  they  were  pledged  to  help  Israel,  so  would 
they  also  punish  every  apostate  Israelite.  Especially  would  they  execute  that 
most  terrible  pumshment  of  throwing  souls  to  each  other  from  one  world  to 
another.  By  the  side  of  these  debasing  superstitions  we  come  upon  beautiful 
allegories,  such  as  that  a  good  and  an  evil  Angel  always  accompanied  man,  but 
especially  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  when  he  returned  from  the  Synagogue,  and 
that  for  every  precept  he  observed  God  sent  him  a  protecting  Angel.  This  idea  is 
realistieaUy  developed  in  Pirk^  d.  R.  El.  16,  where  the  various  modes  and  times  in 
wliich  the  good  Angels  keep  man  from  destruction  are  set  forth. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  system  of  Rabbinism, 
that  the  heavenly  host  should  be  reprssented  as  forming  a  sort  of  consultative  San- 
hedrin.  Since  God  never  did  anything  without  first  taking  counsel  with  the  family 
above  (Sanh.  38  6),'  it  had  been  so  when  He  i^solved  to  create  man.  After- 
wards the  Angels  had  interceded  for  Adam,  and,  when  God  pointed  to  his  dis- 
obedience, they  had  uiged  that  thus  death  would  also  come  upon  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who  were  sinless,  since  one  fate  must  come  to  the  just  and  the  unjust.    Similarly, 

1  The  names  of  the  four  Angel-PriDcea —  when  He  takes  awaj,  not  when  He  giveib 

Michael,  Gabriel,   Uriel,  and  Raph&el — are  (Job  L  21)— and  it  is  argued  that,  whereyer 

enlahied  in  Bemid.  R.  2.  the  expression  *  and  Jehovah '  occrars,  as  in 

*  Aeoosdiag  to  Jer.  Bar.  iz.  7  (p.  14  b\  the  last  danse  of  1  Ktags  ssii.  28»  it  means 

Ckd  o^r  talMi  oooasil  with  His  Sanhsdiiii  God  and  His  ftmhedrin. 
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Uiej  had  interceded  for  Isaac,  when  Ahraham  was  ahout  to  ofier  him,  and  finally      APP. 
dropped  three  tears  on  the  Bacrificial  knife,  hy  which  its  edge  hecame  hlunted.       XIII 
And  80  through  the  rest  of  Israel'^  history,  where  on  all  critical  occabiona  Jewish   ^  ■     ■    ■** 
legend  introduces  the  Angels  on  the  scene. 

4.  Lkmtaiitm  of  the  power  of  the  Angels,  According  to  Jewish  ideas,  tbe 
ftcnhies,  the  powers,  and  eyen  the  knowledge  of  Angels  were  limited.  They  are, 
indeed,  pure  spiritual  heings  (Vayyikra  R  24),  without  sensuous  requirements 
(Yoma  76  5),  without  hatred,  envy,  or  jealousy  (Chag.  14),  and  without  s'm 
(Pirq6  d.  R  EL  46).  They  know  much,  notably  the  future  (Ah.  d.  R  Nath.  37), 
and  have  part  in  the  Divine  Light  They  live  on  the  beams  of  the  Divine  Glory 
(Bern.  R  91),  are  not  subject  to  our  limitations  ais  to  movement,  see  but  are  not  seen 
(Abu  d.  R  Nath.  u.  s.),  can  turn  their  face  to  any  side  (Ab.  d.  R  Nath.  S7),  aiui 
only  appear  to  share  in  our  ways,  such  as  in  eating  (Ber.  R  48).  Still,  in  many 
respeets  they  are  inferior  to  Israel,  and  had  been  employed  in  ministry  (Ber.  R  76). 
Tbey  weie  unable  to  give  names  to  the  animals,  which  Adam  did  (Pirq^  d.  R  £3. 13). 
Jaoob  had  wrestled  with  the  Angel  and  prevailed  over  him  when  the  Angel  wept 
(OhnlL  02  a).  Thus  it  was  rather  their  nature  than  their  powers  or  dignity  whioh 
distinguished  them  from  man.  No  Angel  oould  do  two  messages  at  the  same  time 
(Ber.  R  60).  In  general  they  are  merely  instruments  blindly  to  do  a  certain 
work,  not  even  beholding  the  Throne  of  Glory  (Bemidb.  R  14),  but  needed  mutual 
awBetance  (Vayyik^  R.  81).  They  are  also  liable  to  pumshments  (Ohag.  16  a). 
mius,  they  were  banished  from  their  station  for  138  years,  because  they  had  toU 
Lot  that  Qod  would  destroy  Sodom,  while  the  AngelrPrinces  of  the  GentileB  were 
kept  in  ohains  till  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  As  regards  their  limited  knowledge,  with 
the  exception  of  Gabriel,  they  do  not  understand  Chaldee  or  Syriac  (Sot.  33  a). 
Hie  realistio  application  of  theb  supposed  ignorance  on  this  score  need  not  here  ba 
repeated  (see  Shabb.  12  b).  As  the  Angels  are  inferior  to  the  righteous,  it  follows 
thai  they  are  so  to  Israel.  God  had  infbrmed  the  Angels  that  the  creation 
of  man  was  superior  to  theirs,  and  it  had  excited  their  envy.  Adam  attained  a 
plaee  mnek  nearer  to  God  than  they,  and  God  loved  Israel  more  than  the  Angels. 
And  Qcd  had  left  all  the  ministering  Angels  in  order  to  come  to  Moses,  and 
when  He  communicated  with  him  it  was  directly,  and  the  Angels  standing  be- 
tween tkem  did  not  hear  what  passed.  In  connection  with  this  ministry  of  the 
Angels  on  behalf  of  Biblical  heroes  a  curious  legend  may  here  find  its  plaoe. 
Ttook  a  combination  of  Ex.  xviii.  4  with  Ex.  iL  16  the  strange  inference  was  made 
that  Moses  had  actually  been  seized  by  Pharaoh.  Two  difierant  accounts  of  how 
he  escaped  from  his  power  are  given.  According  to  the  one,  the  sword  with  which 
ke  was  to  be  executed  rebounded  from  the  neck  of  Moses,  and  was  broken,  to 
which  Oant.  vii.  6  was  supposed  to  refer,  it  being  added  that  the  rebound  killed 
.  the  would-be  executioner.  According  to  another  account,  an  Angel  took  the  place 
of  Moees,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  fly,  his  flight  being  fiidlitated  by  the  drcum- 
atanoe  that  all  the  attendants  of  the  king  were  miraculously  rendered  either  dumb, 
deaf,  or  blind,  so  that  they  could  not  execute  the  behests  of  their  master.  Of  this 
miraculous  interposition  Moees  is  supposed  to  have  been  reminded  in  Ex.  iv.  11, 
for  his  encouragement  in  undertaking  his  mission  to  Pharaoh.  In  the  exaggeration 
of  Jewish  boastfulness  in  the  Law,  it  was  said  that  the  Angels  had  wished  to 
teeeive  the  Law,  but  that  they  had  not  been  granted  this  privilege  (Job  zxviii  21). 
And  nzty  myriads  of  Angels  had  crowned  with  two  crowns  every  Israelite  who 
ft  Ifoymt  Sipai  had  taken  upon  himself  the  Xiaw  (Shabh.  88  a).    In  view  of  aO 
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this  we  need  scarcely  mentioD  the  Rabhinic  prohibitioii  to  address  to  the  Angell 
prayersy  eren  although  they  bore  them  to  heaven  ( Jer.  Ber.  ix.  1),  or  to  maks 
pictorial  representations  of  them  (Ttag,  Ps.-Jon.  on  Ex.  xx.  28 ;  Mechilta  on  the 
passsge,  ed.  Weissy  p.  80  a). 

6.  The  Angels  are  not  abeolutefy  good.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  really 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Rabbis.  Thus  it  is  said  that,  when  God  consulted  the 
Angels,  they  opposed  the  creation  of  man,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  God  had  con- 
cealed from  them  that  man  would  sin.  But  more  than  this — ^b»  Angels  had 
actuaUy  conspired  for  the  fall  of  man  (the  whole  of  thb  is  also  related  in  Pirq^  d. 
R.  El.  13).  Nor  had  their  jealousy  and  envy  been  confined  to  that  occasion. 
They  had  accused  Abraham,  that,  when  he  gave  a  great  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac, 
he  did  not  even  oiler  to  God  a  bullock  or  a  goat.  Similarly,  they  had  laid  charges 
against  Ishmael,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  left  to  perish  of  thirst.  They  had 
expostulated  with  Jacob,  because  he  went  to  sleep  at  Bethel.  But  especially  had 
they,  from  envy,  opposed  Moses'  ascension  into  heaven ;  they  had  objected  to  his  being 
allowed  to  write  down  the  Law,  falsely  urging  that  Moses  would  claim  the  glory 
of  it  for  himself,  and  they  are  represented,  in  a  strangely  blasphemous  mamMr,  as 
having  been  with  difilculty  appeased  by  God.  In  Shabb.  88  6  we  have  an  account 
of  how  Moses  pacified  the  Angels,  by  showing  that  the  Law  was  not  suitable  for 
them,  since  they  were  not  subject  to  sinful  desires,  upon  which  they  became 
the  friends  of  Moses,  and  each  taught  him  some  secret,  among  othere  the  Angel  of 
death  how  to  arrest  the  pestilence.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  Angels  were  wont 
to  bring  charges  agfunst  Israel,  and  that,  when  Manasseh  wished  to  repent,  the 
Angels  shut  the  entrance  to  heaven,  so  that  his  prayer  might  not  penetrate  into 
the  presence  of  God. 

Equally  profane,  though  in  another  direction,  is  the  notion  that  Angels  might 
be  employed  for  magical  purposes.  This  had  happened  at  the  mege  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  when,  after  the  death  of  that  mighty  hero  Abika,  the  son 
of  Gaphteri,  Chananeel,  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah,  had  conjured  up  ministering  Angels, 
who  afirighted  the  Chaldees  into  flight  On  this  God  had  changed  their  names, 
when  Ohananeel,  unable  any  longer  to  command  their  services,  had  sununoned  up 
the  Prince  of  the  World  by  using  the  IneflTable  Name,  and  lifted  Jerusalem  into 
the  air,  but  God  had  trodden  it  down  again,  to  all  which  LauL  ii.  1  referred 
(Yalk.  vol.  ii.  p.  166  e  and  d,  Par.  1001).  The  same  story  is  repeated  in  another 
place  (p.  167,  last  line  of  col.  c,  and  col.  d),  with  the  addition  that  the  leading  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  had  proposed  to  defend  the  city  by  conjuring  up  the  Angels 
of  Water  and  Fire,  and  surrounding  their  city  with  walls  of  water,  of  fire,  or  of 
iron  ;  but  their  h^pes  were  disappointed  when  God  assigned  to  the  Angels  names 
different  from  those  which  they  had  previously  possessed,  so  that  when  called  upon 
they  were  imable  to  do  what  was  expected  of  them. 

6.  The  Names  of  the  Angels,  Besides  those  already  enumerated,  we  may  here 
mention,*  the  Sar  ha-Oltm,  or  '  Prince  of  the  World '  (Yeb.  16  h)  ;  the  Prmce  of 
the  Sea,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Bahab,  and  whom  Gk>d  destroyed 
because  he  had  refused  to  receive  the  waters  which  had  covered  the  world,  and  the 
smell  of  whose  dead  body  would  kiU  every  one  if  it  were  not  covered  by  water. 
Dumah  is  the  Angel  of  the  realm  of  the  dead  (Ber.  18  b).  When  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  leaves  the  body,  the  ministering  Angels  announce  it  before  Gk)d,  Who 
deputes  them  to  meet  it.    Three  hosts  of  Angels  then  proceed  on  this  errand, 

1  Ahkiaritl   periiaps'the  orown  of  God*    swanB  to  be  a  name  given  to  the  Deity  (Ber.  7  d)» 
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each  quoting  suocfwaiyely  one  clause  of  Is.  IviL  2.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the        AFP. 
wicked  leave  the  hodj,  they  are  met  by  three  hosts  of  destroying  Angels,  one  of       xill 

which  repeats  Is.  xlviil  22,  another  Is.  1.  II,  and  the  third  Ezek.  xxxiL  19  (Keth.    «-— « 

104  a).  Then  the  souls  of  all  the  dead,  good  or  bad,  are  handed  over  to  Dumah. 
Yorqemi  is  the  Prince  of  hail.  He  had  proposed  to  cool  the  fiery  furnace  into 
which  the  Three  Children  were  cast,  but  Gabriel  had  objected  that  this  might 
seem  a  deliverance  by  natural  means,  and  being  himself  the  Prince  of  the  fire,  had 
propoaed,  instead  of  this,  to  make  the  furnace  cold  within  and  hot  without,  in 
order  both  to  deliver  the  Three  OhUdren  and  to  destroy  those  who  watched  outside 
(Pes.  118  a  and  h)}  Htdya^  or  Radya  is  the  Angel  of  rain.  One  of  the  Rabbis 
professed  to  describe  him  from  actual  vision  as  like  a  calf  whose  lips  were  open, 
standing  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Deep,  and  saying  to  the  Upper  Deep,  Let 
yonr  waters  ran  down,  and  to  the  Lower,  Let  your  waters  spring  up.  The  repre- 
aentation  of  this  Angel  as  a  calf  may  be  due  to  the  connection  between  rain  and 
ploughing,  and  in  connectx)a  with  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  Ridya  means  both  a 
plough  and  ploughing  (Taan.  25  6).  Of  other  Angels  we  will  only  name  the  Ruach 
PiBqpimth^  or  Spirit  of  decision,  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  most  daring  objection 
to  what  God  had  said,  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  in  which  he  is  defended  by  the  Rabbis,  since 
hia  activity  had  been  on  behalf  of  Israel  (Sank  44  b) ;  Naqid,  the  Angel  of  Food ; 
NMul,  the  Angel  of  Poverty ;  the  two  AnyeU  o/Heaiingi  the  Anyel  of  Dreanu, 
LaOah ;  and  even  the  Angel  of  Lust.^  SSSifSSe 

It  is,  of  coarse,  not  asserted  that  all  these  grossly  materialistic  superstitions  and   ?^J^^^*^ 
profane  vievrs  were  entertained  in  Palestine,  or  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  still  less  of  whom 


that  they  are  shared  by  educated  Jews  in  the  West    But  they  certainly  date  from  JJ^  Jl^ig 

Tahnadie  times ;  they  embody  the  only  teaching  of  Rabbinic  writings  about  the  ^^'^^^ 

AngelB  whidi  v^e  possess,  and  hence,  whencesoever  introduced,  or  however  de-  Mount. 

Teloped,  their  roots  must  be  traced  back  to  far  earlier  times  than  those  when  they  ^J^^ 

were  propounded  in  Rabbinic  Academies.     All  the  more  that  modem  Judaism  themtike 

would  indignantly  repudiate  them,  do  they  bear  testimony  against  Rabbinic  teaching,  trurdtf 

And  one  thing  at  least  must  be  evident,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  under-  J^ht^ood 

taken  the  task  of  recording  at  such  length  views  and  statements  repugnant  to  all  Himaeif  be- 

xererent  feeling.    The  contention  of  certain  modem  writers  that  the  teaching  about  ^  prop(» 

Angels  in  the  New  Testament  is  derived  from,  and  represents  Jewish  notions,  must  ^k,  to  com 

be  perceived  to  be  absolutely  gproundleas  and  contrary  to  fact.    In  truth,  the  with  moms 

teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  of  Angels  represents,  as  compared  S^rlwo 

with  that  of  the  Rabbis,  not  only  a  return  to  the  purity  of  Old  Testament  teadiingi  ^^v^ 

buty  we  might  almost  say,  a  new  revelation.  * 

11.  Satanologt  and  Fall  op  thi  AvevLs, 

The  difieience  between  the  Satanology  of  the  Rabbis  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is^  if  possible,  even  more  marked  than  that  in  theb  Angelology.  In  genenJ 
we  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  Satan,  none  of  the  names  given  to  the 
gieat  enemy  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  in  Rabbinic  writings.  More  important 
■tin,  the  latter  wntain  no  mention  of  a  Kingdom  of  Satan,  In  other  words,  the 
power  of  evil  is  not  contrasted  with  that  of  good,  nor  Satan  vrith  God.    The 


1  II  is  nid  that  Gabriel  had  proposed  in      the  patriarch,  yet  Gabriel  had  obtained 

i3Uk  rny*"^  to  deliver  Abraham  when  in       as  the  reward  of  his  propoaal,  that  he 

atihebandsof  Nimrod.    And,      allowed  to  ddiver  the  Inree  Childm  tem 


iltko«|ii  ^M.hadb^  H^o^  Hand  delivered      U]|e  tey  ftmiaos. 
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APP.  devil  is  preseated  rather  as  the  enemy  of  man,  thati  of  Qod  abd  of  good.  ttiM 
marks  a  fundamental  difference.  The  New  TeStameiit  teU  before  ns  two  oppodng 
^  kingdoms,  or  principles,  which  exercise  absolute  sway  oter  man.  Christ  is  '  the 
Stronger  one '  who  overcometh  *  the  strong  man  armed/  and  taketh  from  him  not 
onlj  his  spoils,  but  his  armour  (St.  Luke  zi.  21, 22).  It  is  a  inaral  cointeit  in  which 
Satan  is  vanquished,  and  the  liberation  of  his  subjects  is  the  consequence  of  his  own 
subdual.  This  implies  the  deliireranoe  of  man  from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  not 
only  externally  but  internally,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  prindple  of  spiritual 
life  for  the  old  one%  It  introduces  a  moral  element,  both  as  the  ground  and  as  the 
result  of  the  contest  From  this  point  of  view  the  difference  between  the  New 
Testament  and  Uabbinism  cannot  be  too  much  emphasised,  and  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  alone — the  question  here  being  one  of  principle  tiot  of  details — 
would  matk  the  doctrine  of  Ohrist  as  filndameiltaliy  divergent  from,  and  incom* 
parably  superior  to,  that  of  Rabbinism.  '  Whence  hath  t^  Man  this  wisdom  P  * 
Assuredly,  it  may  be  answered,  not  from  His  contemporaries. 

Since  Babbinism  viewed  the  *  great  enemy '  only  as  the  envious  and  maUcions 
opponent  of  nuin,  the  spiritual  element  was  entirely  eliminated.^  Instead  of  the 
personified  principle  of  Evil,  to  whbh  thiste  is  response  in  us,  and  of  Which  all  have 
some  experience,  we  have  only  a  clumsy  and — to  speak  plainly— often  a  stupid 
hat^r.  This  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  thhsefold  aspect  under  which 
Rabbinism  presents  the  devil :  as  Satan  (also  called  Sammael) ;  as  the  Yftift  haRa^ 
or  evil  impulse  personified  ;  and  as  the  An^el  of  Jjeath — in  other  words,  as  the 
Accuser,  Tempter,  and  Punisher.  Before  explaining  the  Rabbinic  views  on  eachol 
these  points,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  them  in  regard  to — 

1.  The  Fall  of  Satan  and  of  hk  AngeU,  This  took  place,  not  antecedently,  but 
mbse^uently  to  the  creation  of  mmi.  As  related  in  Pirq^  de  R.  Eli^zer,  ch.  IS,  the 
primary  cause  of  it  was  jealousy  and  envy  on  the  part  of  the  Angels.*  Their  oppo- 
sition to  man's  creation  is  also  described  in  Ber.  R.  8,  although  there  the  fall  of  man 
is  not  traced  to  Satanic  agency.  But  We  have  (as  before  stated)  a  somewhat  bias* 
phemous  account  of  the  discusrions  ih  the  heavenly  Sanhedrin,  whether  or  not  man 
should  be  created4  While  the  dispute  was  stUl  proceeding  God  actually  created 
man,  and  then  addressed  the  ministering  Angels :  '  Why  dispute  any  longer  t  Han 
is  already  created.'  In  the  Pirq^  de  R.  Eliezer,  We  are  only  told  that  the  Angels 
had  in  vain  attempted  td  oppose  the  creation  of  man.  The  circumstance  that  his 
superiority  was  evidenced  by  his  ability  to  give  names  to  all  creatures,  induced  them 
to  'lay  a  plot  against  Adam,'  so  that  by  his  fall  they  might  obtain  supremacy. 
Now  of  all  Angel-Princes  in  heaven  Sammael  was  the  first —distinguished  above 

1  An  ADmlogotiB  remark  would  apply  to       mankind  which  he  had  seen  newly  created, 
Jewish  teaching  about  the  f(ood  angeln,  who      which  appstrsd  so  feebly  mean,  and  despicable. 


»g  ..                                             .           . 

are  rather  Jewish  elves  than  the  high  spiritual  so  vastly  inferior  not  only  to  him,  the  prince 

iings  of  the  Bible.  of  the  angels,  and  head  of  the  ereaMaait^rse, 

*  As  a  curious  illustration  how  extremes  but  also  to  the  inferior  aogela,  and  that  he 


meet,  we  subjoin  the  following  from  Jonathan  must  be  subject  to  one  of  that  race  which 

Edward*,    After    describing    how    *  Satan,  should  hereafter  be  bom,  he  could  not  bear  It. 

before  his  fall,  was  the  chief  of  all  the  angels  This  occasioned  his  fUl '  (Tractate  oo  *The 

.  .  .  nay,  .  .  .  the  Messiah  or  Christ  (!),  as  Fall  of  the  An^ls,'  Works,  vol.  iit  pp.  606| 

he  was  the  Anointed,  so  that  in  this  respect,  609,  610).    Could  Jonatham  Edwanb  have 

Jesus  Christ  is   exalted  unto  his  place  in  heard  of  the  Rabbinic  legends,  bT  is  this  oHiy 

heaven  * ;  and  that '  Lucifer  or  Satan,  while  a  a  8tran(;e  coincidence  ?    The  curious  reader 

holy  angd  .  .  »  was  a  type  of  Christ,'  the  will  find  much  quaint  iilflinaatl6ii»  thtalgh, 

great  American  divine  explains  his  fall  as  I  fear,  littk  hdp»  in  Pnf,.  Wk  Beette  ^L 

follows:  'But  when    it    was    revealed    to  *The  ^jOakeoJat  ut  IvU  Spirit^'  Lmtlim, 

him,  high  and  glorious  as  he  wai^  that  he  1648. 
most  be  a  mintstirring  spirit  to  the  raoe  <tf 
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die  Senpllim  tud  liviDg  ereaturee  by  haiiDg  douUe  their  number  of  wings. 
Taking  the  eompany  of  Angels  subject  to  him,  he  oame  down  upon  earth,  and 
•elected  as  the  onl  j  fit  instrument  for  his  designs  the  serpent,  which  at  that  time  had 
not  only  speech,  but  hands  and  feet,  and  was  in  stature  and  appearance  like  the  cameL 
In  the  language  of  the  Pirqd  de  R.  Eliezer,  Sammael  took  complete  ft  sseasion  of  thf 
seipent,  even  as  demoniacs  act  under  the  absolute  control  of  eyfl  spirits.  Then 
Sammael,  in  the  serpent,  first  deceived  the  woman,  and  next  imposed  on  her  by 
tamMng  the  tree  of  lifb  (although  the  tree  cried  out),  sajring,  that  he  had  actually 
*  touched '  the  tree,  of  which  he  pretended  the  touch  had  been  forbidden  on  pain  of 
death  (Gen.  liL  3)  * — and  yet  he  had  not  died  I  Upon  this  Eve  followed  his  example, 
and  touched  the  tree,  when  she  immediately  saw  the  Angel  of  Death  coming  against 
her.  Afiraid  that  she  would  die  and  Qod  give  another  wife  to  Adam,  she  led  her 
husband  into  the  sb  of  disobedience.  The  story  of  the  Fall  is  somewhat  difierently 
rahtad  fei  Bar.  It  18,  It.  Ho  maitloii  to  ttiare  made  etthsr  of  BamnuMl  or  ef  Mi 
agency,  and  the  serpent  is  represented  as  beguiling  Eve  firom  a  wish  to  marry  her, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  compass  the  death  of  Adam. 

Gritical  ingenuity  may  attempt  to  find  a  symbolic  meaning  in  many  of  the  de- 
taib  of  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  Fall,  although,  to  use  moderate  language,  they  seem 
equally  piofiEme  and  repulave.  But  this  will  surely  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the 
Rabbinic  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Angels,  as  connected  with  the  Ml  of  man,  equalty 
contrasts  with  the  reverent  reticence  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  and  the  sublime 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  about  sin  and  evil. 

d.  iSbfon,  cr  Smnmaely  as  the  accuser  of  man.  And  clumsy,  indeed,  are  his  ac- 
ensations.  Thus  the  statement  (Gen.  xxii.  1)  that '  God  tempted  Abraham '  is,  in 
Jewish  legend,  transformed  (Sanh.  89  b)  into  a  scene,  where,  in  the  great  upper 
Sanhedriu  (Ber.  R.  66),  Satan  brings  accusation  against  the  Patriarch.*  All  his 
pverious  mety  had  been  merely  interested;  and  now  when,  at  the  age  of  one 
bmsdred,  God  had  given  him  a  son,  he  had  made  a  great  feast  and  not  offered  aught 
to  the  Almighty.  On  this  God  is  represented  as  answering,  that  Abraham  was 
leaidty  to  sacrifice  not  only  an  animal  but  his  own  son ;  and  this  had  been  the  ooear 
sion  of  the  temptation  of  Abraham.  That  this  legend  is  very  ancient,  indeed,  pr»- 
ChntUan  (a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  to  the  student  of  this  history) 
appears  ftam  its  occurrence,  though  in  more  general  form,  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
ch.  i^vii.  In  Ber.  R.  56  and  in  Tanchuma  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  29  a  and  h),  the  legend  is 
eopnected  with  a  dispute  between  Isaac  and  Isbmael  as  to  their  respective  merits, 
when  the  former  declares  himself  ready  to  offer  up  even  his  Hfe  unto  God.  In 
Tanchuma  (u.  s.)  we  are  told  that  this  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  man,  to  which 
the  Almighty  had  pointed  when  the  Angels  made  objection  to  his  creation. 

8.  Satany  cr  Sammael,  as  the  seducer  of  man.  The  statement  in  Baba  B.  16  a 
wUdi  identifies  Satan  with  the  Yetser  haRa,  or  evil  impulse  in  man,  must  be  regarded 
18  a  mtlonalistic  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  older  teaching  about  Sammael,  by  repre- 
eeoting  him  as  a  personification  of  the  evil  inclination  within  us.  For,  the  Talmud 
not  only  distinguishes  between  a  personal  Satan  without,  and  evil  inclination  within 
BUUiy  but  expressly  ascribes  to  God  the  creation  of  the  Yetser  haJRa  in  man 
tp  he  was  before  the  FaU,  the  occurrence  of  two  '^  '^  in  the  word  ny^^l  ('and  He 

I  Tha  Babhls  point  out,  how  Eve  had  added  the  first  sin,  with  all  the  terrible  conseqiienoae 

to  |he  woids  of  God.    He  had  only  com-  connected  with  it 

■Muoed  them  not  to  ea<  of  the  tree,  while  Eve  '  In  Ber.  R.  56  the  accaaation  is  ttrnted  to 

1  to  it,  that  tl^y  were  not  to  touch  it  have  been  brought  by  the  minii^aing 
adding  to  the  words  oi  Qod  had  led  to 
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APP.  fonnedy'  Gen.  ii.  7)  being  sappoeed  to  indicate  the  exintwife  of  two  impulm  b 
OA— the  yflOer  7oM  and  the  Ftter  AaJ2a  (Ber.  61  a).  And  it  ie  stated  tiiat  thii 
^  eziatenoe  of  eril  in  man*s  original  nature  was  of  infinite  eomfoft  in  the  fiatr 
which  would  otherwise  beset  us  in  trouble  (Ber.  R  14).  More  than  this  (as  will 
pieseotij  be  shown),  the  existence  of  this  evil  principle  within  us  was  dedazed  to 
be  absolutelj  neoessaiy  for  the  continuance  of  the  worid  (Yoma  60  6,  Sank 
64  a). 

Satan,  or  Sanrnmel,  is  introduced  as  the  seducer  of  man  in  all  the  great  events 
of  IsFsel*s  history.  With  varying  legendary  addidons  the  story  of  Satan's  attempu 
to  prevent  the  obedience  of  Abraham  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  tM.  in  Sanh. 
89  bf  Ber.  R.  66,  and  Tanchuma,  p.  60  a  and  b,  Tet  there  is  nothing  even  astute^ 
only  a  coarse  realism,  about  the  description  of  the  dum^  attempts  of  Satan  to  turn 
Alntiham  from,  or  to  hinder  him  in,  his  purpose ;  to  influence  Isaac ;  or  to  fiighten 
Sarah.  Nor  are  the  other  personages  in  the  legend  more  sooeessfully  sketched. 
There  is  a  want  of  all  higher  conception  in  the  references  to  the  Almighty,  a  pain* 
ful  amount  of  downright  untruthfulness  about  Abraham,  lamentable  boastfulness 
and  petty  spite  about  Isaac,  while  the  Sarah  of  the  Jewish  legend  is  rather  a 
weak  old  Eastern  woman  than  the  mother  in  IsraeL  To  hold  such  perversions  of 
the  Oki  Testament  by  the  side  of  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the  motives 
and  lives  of  the  heroes  of  old,  or  the  doctrinal  inferences  and  teaching  of  the  Babtna 
by  those  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  were  to  compare  darkness  with  ligUt. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other  legendu  in  whidi  Satan  is  introduced  as 
seducer.  Anything  more  childish  could  scarcely  be  in  vented  than  this,  that,  when 
Sammael  could  not  otherwise  persuade  Israel  that  Moses  would  not  return  from 
Mount  Sinai,  he  at  last  made  his  bier  appear  before  them  in  the  clouds  (Shah.  89  a), 
unless  it  be  this  story,  that  when  Satan  would  seduce  David  he  assumed  the  form 
of  a  bird,  and  that,  when  David  shot  at  it,  Bath-Sheba  suddenly  looked  up,  thus 
gaining  the  king  by  her  beauty  (Sank.  107a).  In  both  these  instancesthe  obvious 
purpose  is  to  palliate  the  guilt  whether  of  Isrsel  or  of  David,  which,  indeed,  is  in 
other  places  entirely  explained  away  as  not  due  to  disobedience  or  to  lust  (eomp. 
Ab.  Zar.  4  6,  6  a). 

4l  Am  tMe  Enemff  of  moit,  Satam  sedkt  to  hurt  and  detiroy  km ;  tmd  Me  t§ 
the  Angel  cf  Death,  Thus,  when  Satan  had  failed  in  shaking  the  constancy  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  he  attacked  Sarah  (Yalkut,  L  Pto.  98,  last  lines,  p.  286).  To 
his  suggestions,  or  rather  false  reports,  her  death  had  been  due,  either  from  fright 
at  being  told  that  Isaac  had  been  oflbred  (Pirq6  de  R.  £L  62,  and  Taigum  Pe.- 
Jon.),  or  else  from  the  shock,  when  after  all  she  learned  that  Isaac  was  not  dead 
(Ber.  R  68).  Similarly,  Satan  had  sought  to  take  from  Tamar  the  pledges  which 
Judah  had  given  her.  He  appeared  as  an  old  man  to  show  Nimrod  how  to  have 
Abraham  cast  into  the  fiery  oven,  at  the  same  time  persuading  Abraham  not  to 
resist  it,  &c.  Equally  puerile  are  the  representations  of  Satan  aa  the  Angel  of 
Death.  According  to  Abod.  Zar.  20  6,  the  dying  sees  his  enemy  with  a  drawn 
sword,  on  the  point  of  which  a  drop  of  gall  trembles.  In  his  fr^t  he  opens  his 
mouth  and  swallows  this  drop,  which  accounts  for  the  pallor  of  the  face  and  the 
corruption  that  follows.  According  to  another  Rabbi,  the  Angel  of  Death  really 
uses  his  sword,  although,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  humanity,  the  wound  whidi 
be  inflicts  is  not  allowed  to  be  viable.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  narrative  mom 
repulsive  than  that  of  the  death  of  Moses  according  to  Deb.  R.  11.  Beginning 
whh  the  triumph  of  Sammael  over  Mkhael  at  tha  e]^ected  event,  it  teUa  how  Moaea 
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had  entreated  rather  to  be  changed  into  a  beast  or  a  bird  than  to  die ;  how  Gabriel       APP. 
and  Michael  had  successiyely  refused  to  bring  the  sool  of  Moses ;  how  Moses,  know-       xill 

ing  that  Sammael  was  coming  for  the  purpose,  had  armed  himself  with  the  IneffaUa  ^ r-^.^ 

Name ;  how  Moses  had  in  boastfulness  recounted  to  Sammael  all  his  achieyements, 
real  and  legendary ;  and  how  at  last  Moees  had  pursued  the  Enemy  with  the  Ineffable 
Name,  and  in  his  anger  taken  off  one  of  his  horns  of  glory  and  blinded  Satan  in 
one  eye.  We  must  be  excused  from  farther  following  this  story  through  its  revolt- 
ing details. 

fiat,  whether  as  the  Angel  of  Death  or  as  the  seducer  of  man,  Sammael  has  not 
absolate  power.  When  Israel  took  the  Law  upon  themselves  at  Mount  Sinai,  they 
became  entirely  free  from  his  sway,  and  would  have  remained  so,  but  for  the  sin  of 
the  Golden  Calf.  Similarly,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  object  of  Israel's  prayer  (Neb. 
TiiL  6)  was  to  have  Satan  delivered  to  them.  After  a  three  days'  fast  it  was 
granted,  and  the  Yetser  haRa  of  idolatry,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lion,  was  de- 
livered up  to  them.  It  would  serve  no  g^ood  purpose  to  repeat  the  story  of  what 
was  done  with  the  bound  enemy,  or  how  his  cries  were  rendered  inaudible  in 
heaven.  Suffice  it  that,  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  present  world,  Israel 
liberated  him  from  the  ephah  covered  with  lead  (Zech.  v.  8),  under  which,  by 
advice  of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  they  had  confined  him,  although  for  precaution 
they  first  put  out  bis  eyes  (Yoma,  69  b).  And  yet,  in  view,  or  probably,  rather,  in 
Ignorance,  of  such  teaching,  modem  criticism  would  derive  the  Satanology  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  history  of  the  Temptation  from  Jewish  sources ! 

Over  these  six  persons — ^Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam, 
with  whom  some  apparently  rank  Benjamin— the  Angel  of  Death  had  no  power 
(Baba  B.  17  a),  Benjamin,  Amram,  Jesse,  and  Chileb  (the  son  of  David)  are  said 
to  have  died  (only)  through  '  the  sin  of  the  serpent.'  In  other  cases,  also,  Sanunael 
may  not  be  able  to  exercise  his  sway  till,  for  example,  he  has  by  some  ruse  diverted 
a  theologian  from  his  sacred  study.  Thus  he  interrupted  the  pious  meditations  of 
David  by  going  up  into  a  tree  and  shaking  it,  when,  as  David  went  to  examine  it, 
a  rang  of  the  ladder,  on  which  he  stood,  broke,  and  so  interrupted  David's  holy 
thoughts.  Similarly,  Rabbi  Ghasda,  by  occupation  with  sacred  study,  warded  off 
the  Angel  of  Death  till  the  crackling  of  a  beam  diverted  his  attention.  Instances 
of  the  awkwardness  of  the  Enemy  are  related  (Kethub.  77  6),  and  one  Rabbi — 
Joahua — actually  took  away  his  sword,  only  returning  it  by  direct  command  of 
God.  Where  such  views  of  Satan  could  even  find  temporary  expreesion,  super- 
fltitioos  fears  may  have  been  excited ;  but  the  thought  of  moral  evil  and  of  a  moral 
oombat  with  it  oould  never  have  found  lodgment. 

III.    Evil  Spibits  {Shedinif  EuMn,  Buehotk,  LUm). 

Here  also,  as  throughout,  we  mark  the  presence  of  Parsee  elements  of  super- 
atitian.  In  general,  these  spirits  resemble  the  gnomes,  hobgobUns,  elves,  and  sprites  of 
our  fidry  talea.  They  are  cunning  and  malicious,  and  contact  with  them  is  dangerous ; 
bat  they  can  scarcely  be  described  as  absolutely  evil.  Indeed,  they  often  prove  kind 
and  oaefal ;  and  may  at  all  times  be  rendered  innocuous,  and  even  made  serviceable. 

1.  IMrmiffin,  nature,  and  numbers.  Opinions  differ  as  to  thor  origin.  In&ct, 
thej  Tarioosly  originated.  According  to  Ab.  12  b,  Ber.  R  7,  they  were  created  on 
tfaa  ere  of  the  first  Sabbath.  But  since  that  time  their  numbers  have  greatly  in- 
eroaaad.  For,  according  to  Smb.  18  b,  Ber.  R.  20  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  40b),  multitudea  of 
Am  ^fm  tho  ofEbpring  of  Eve  ai4  of  ou^  spiritSi  and  of  Adam 
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or  with  LDiih  (th«  quMn  of  the  femftle  spirits),  doriHgtha  IdO  yaarl  thtt  Adftm 
hid  been  under  the  ban,  and  before  Beth  wm  bom  (Gen.  t.  8) ;  ^  eamp*  Erub.  18  h. 
Again,  their  number  can  scarcely  be  limited,  sinoe  thej  propigate  themaelfes 
(Ohag.  16  a),  resembling  men  in  this  as  well  as  in  their  taldng  of  Dotnrishment  and 
dying.  On  the  other  hand,  like  the  Angels  they  have  wings^  pass  unhindered 
through  space,  and  know  the  future.  Still  further,  they  are  produ6ed  by  a  prooen 
of  transformation  from  vipers,  which,  in  the  course  of  four  timee  seven  years,  sneoee- 
sively  pass  through  the  forms  of  vampires,  thistles  and  thorns,  into  Shedim  (BakK* 
16  a) — perhaps  a  parabolic  form  of  Indicating  the  origination  of  SkeMi  through  the 
fall  of  man.  Another  parabolic  idea  may  be  implied  in  the  Itying  that  SkMm 
spring  from  the  backbone  of  those  who  have  not  bent  in  worship  (u.  s.). 

Although  Shedim  bear,  when  they  appear,  the  form  of  human  beings,  they  may 
assume  any  other  form.  Those  of  their  number  who  are  identified  with  dirty 
places  are  represented  as  themselves  black  (Kidd.  72  a).  But  the  reflection  (tf  their 
likeness  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  man.  When  conjured  up,  their  position  (whethar 
with  the  head  or  the  feet  uppermost)  depends  on  the  mode  of  conjuring.  Some  of 
the  Shedim  have  defects.  Thus,  those  of  them  who  lodge  in  the  caper  bushes  are 
blind,  and  an  instance  is  related  when  one  of  their  number,  in  pursuit  of  a  Rabbi, 
fell  over  the  root  of  a  tree  and  perished  (Pes.  Ill  6).  Trees, gardens,  vineyards,  and 
also  ruined  and  desolate  houses,  but  especially  dirty  places,  were  their  frivourite 
habitation,  and  the  night-time,  or  before  cock-crowing,  their  special  time  of  appear- 
ance.' Hence  the  danger  of  going  alone  into  such  places  (Ber.  8  a,  (;  6Sa).  A 
company  of  two  escaped  the  danger,  while  before  three  the  Shed  did  not  even 
appear  (Ber.  43  b).  For  the  same  reason  it  was  dangerous  to  sleep  alone  in  i  house 
(Shabb.  151  ft),  while  the  man  who  went  out  before  cock-crow,  without  at  least 
carrying  for  protection  a  burning  torch  (though  moonlight  was  for  safbr)  had  his 
blood  on  his  own  head.  If  you  greeted  anyone  in  the  dark  you  might  unawares 
bid  Qodspeed  to  a  Shed  (Sanh.  44  a).  Nor  was  the  danger  of  this  iacooBiderable, 
since  one  of  the  worst  of  these  Shedim,  specially  hurtfhl  to  Rabbis,  was  like  a 
dragon  with  seven  heads,  each  of  which  dropped  off  with  every  successive  lowly 
bending  during  Rabbi  Achats  devotions  (Kidd.  29  6).  Specially  dangerous  times 
were  the  eves  of  Wednesday  and  of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was  a  comfort  to  know 
that  the  Shedim  could  not  create  or  produce  anything ;  nor  had  they  power  over 
that  which  had  been  counted,  measured,  tied  up  and  sealed  (OhulL  1()6  b) ;  they 
could  be  conquered  by  the  '  Ineffable  Name ; '  and  they  might  be  banished  by  the 
use  of  certain  formulas,  which,  when  written  and  worn,  served  as  amulets* 

The  number  of  these  spirits  was  like  the  earth  that  is  thrown  up  around  a  bed 
that  is  sown.  Indeed,  no  one  would  survive  it,  if  he  saw  their  number.  A  thou- 
sand at  your  right  hand  and  ten  thousand  at  your  left,  such  crowding  in  the 
Academy  or  by  the  side  of  a  bride ;  such  weariness  and  faintness  through  their 
malignant  touch,  which  rent  the  very  dress  of  the  wearers  <!  (Ber.  6  a).  The 
queen  of  the  female  spirits  had  no  less  a  following  than  ldO,(X)0  (Pes.  lid  6). 


1  From  the  ejcpreasion  *«  son  in  bis  own 
lilteness/  &c.,  it  is  inferred  that  his  previous 
offspring  daring  the  188  years  was  not  in  his 
likenesa 

'  The  following  Haggadah  will  illustrate 
both  the  power  of  the  evil  spirits  at  ni^ht  and 
how  amenable  they  are  to  reasoning.  A 
Babbl  was  diatiibatlng  his  gifts  to  the  poor 
at  Bight  when  he  was  oonfomted  Igr  the 


Prince  of  the  Mnehm  with  the  qaotatiaa 
Dent  xix.  84  (*  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy 
neighbour's  landmark*),  which  seemed  to 
give  the  *  spirit '  a  warrant  fbr  attacking  aim. 
But  when  the  Rabbi  replied  by  quoting  Prov. 
xxL  14  (*  a  gift  in  secret  appeaseth  wrath  '\ 
the'spirit'flsd  hi  conftiaifMi  (Jer.  Pesh  vift 
9,  p.  21  by, 
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littk  M  w«  linaeme  it,  th«M spirits  lurk etflji^tot* MHmi  «    mthettUliioa 
ih»  iooi^  In  tli^  oil  in  the  yefltols  ^  the  water  which  We  wOnli  dri*k»  im  Ih* 
dieams  whfcsh  attack  ua^  in  the  eTen-niinibefed  caps  of  our  4Minmgf  ia  the  afi^  ia  ^ 
the  room,  hj  day  and  by  night. 

fi.  TMr  anwn^ement  Generallyy  they  may  be  arranged  intb  awfe  add /cMdfe 
spiritB,  tha  fdrmer  under  their  king  A$hmedm^  the  latter  under  their  qveeh  LQkk^ 
probably  the  iame  as  iijfiwM  d«M  ifoeAMi--^ 

seotthihtirtAilsflpactofthedemonBSb.  The  hurtAil  spirits  are  apbciblly  designated 
as  JhuMiy  JMmm^  (karmers),  Jfofoi^  From 

another  aspeot  they  aM  arranged  into  fokw  classes  (Tatg.  FBendo-Jon.  Numb. 
tL24):  the  Ttek/xlb^,  or  mornmg  6pirits(Tarf.onP8.czik  6f  Taig. Omt. It. 6) $ 
the  Tihtrif  or  midday  spirits  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  Deut.  zxzH*  IM  \  Tsig.  CSshi. 
it.  6);  the  7VAmtf>  or  evening  spirits  (Targ.  Cant.  HL  6;  iv.6;  1^.  Eoelea.  ii.  6) ) 
and  the  ltA»»,  or  night  spirits  (Targ.  Pteudo^Jon.  on  Deut  zxtii.  84 ;  Taff .  hk 
xxxiy.  14).  [According  to  8  T^ig.  Esther  ii.  1,  8,  Solomon  had  s«ch  powar  over 
them,  that  at  his  bidding  they  executed  dances  before  him.] 

m,  Aakm^M  (perhaps  a  Parsee  name),  AskmotUf  Atkmmkm,  or  JSkamim^  ihi 
king  of  the  demons  (Gitt.  68  a,  ( ;  Pes.  110  a).  It  deserves  notice^  that  this  nama 
does  m&t  oc6oi  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  nor  in  older  Palestinian  ionrcea.^  He  ia 
rapreseated  as  of  inunensa  sine  and  strength,  as  cunning,  malignant,  and  dissolute^ 
At  times,  howBTer,  he  is  known  also  to  do  woiks  of  kindne8a--aiieh  as  tx>  lead  the 
blind,  or  to  show  the  road  to  a  drunken  man.  Of  oourBe,he  foreknows  the  filture^ 
san  da  haigie,  but  may  be  rendered  serviceable  by  the  use  of  the '  Ineflhble  Name,' 
sad  espefdally  by  the  signet  of  King  Solomon^  on  wluch  it  was  graven.  The  story 
nf  Solomon^  power  over  him  is  well  known,  and  cAn  hen  only  ba  refrrrtd  to  in 
bxJefiMt  outline.  It  is  said,  that  as  no  iron  was  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  'nMnpla)  Solomon  was  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Worm  Skamir,  which 
possessed  the  pbwer  of  cutting  stones  (see  about  him  Ab.  Z.  12  a ;  8ot  48  h\  (Htt 
to  «,  b).  By  advice  of  the  Sanhedrin^  Bolomon  conjured  up  for  this  purpoat  a 
male  and  a  ibmala  Shed)  who  directed  him  to  AshmedaL  The  latter  lived  at  the 
bott(Mn  of  a  deep  cistern  on  a  high  mountain.  Every  morning  on  leaving  it  to  go 
into  heaven  and  hear  the  decrees  of  the  Upper  Sanhedrin,  ha  covered  the  eistem 
with  a  stone,  and  sealed  it.  On  this  Benayi^,  armed  with  a  chain,  and  Solomon^ 
signet  with  the  Ineflhble  Name,  went  and  filled  the  cisterti  with  wino,  which 
Ashmedii,  as  all  other  spirits,  hated.  Bat  as  he  could  not  otherwise  quench  his 
thint,  Asbmedai  became  drunk,  when  it  was  easy,  by  means  of  the  magical  signet^ 
to  secure  the  chain  around  him.  AVithout  entering  on  the  story  of  his  eKpldta,  or 
how  he  indicated  the  custody  of  Shamir,  and  how  ultimately  the  worm  (whi6h 
vrsa  in  the  ctistody  of  the  moor-cock ')  was  secured,  it  appears  that)  by  his  cunning, 
Ashmedai  finally  got  released,  when  he  immediately  hurled  Solomon  to  A  great 
distance,  assumed  his  form,  and  reigned  in  his  stead ;  till  at  last,  after  a  series  of 
adventures,  Solomon  recovered  his  signet,  which  Ashmedai  had  flung  away,  and  a 
fish  swallowed.  Solomon  was  m»gnised  by  the  Sanhedrin  ahd  Ashmedai  fled  at 
sight  oi  his  signet  [Possibly  the  whole  of  this  is  only  a  parabolis  fbrm  fiir  the 
story  of  Solomon's  spiritual  declensibn,  and  final  lapentaaoa.] 

>  Baml^mrper  ascribes  this  to  the  anxiety  *  The  Tamegoi  Ser»-^  mythical  animal 

of  the  Pakftinians  to  guard  Judaism  firom  reaching  finom  earth   to  heaven  (Tirg.  oo 

Gaostio  elements.    We  are,  however,  willing  Ps.  l.  11)^-6180  called  iVfa^fo**  Tmru  (Gitk 

to  recognise  hi  it  an  indirect  infloance  of  686^  from  hisaetivitj  inowaviag  nieaataiask 
Cbristhmity. 
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ym  i4glit«piriti^  and  from  Leim  or  Lailakp  an  Angel  who  accompanied  Abraliam  on  his 
^i«  I  ■ '  eoipedition  againat  Ohedorlaomer  (Sanh.  96  a).  Here  we  reccyniae  still  more  dis- 
tinctly the  Farsee  elements.  lilith  is  '  the  queen  of  Zemaigad '  (Targ.  on  Joh 
L  16) — *  Zemargad '  representing  all  green  crystals,  malachite,  and  emerald — and  the 
land  of  Zemargad  heing  *  Sheha.'  Lilith  is  deserihed  as  the  mother  of  Hormis  or 
Hormoi  ^  (Baba  B.  73  a).  Sometimes  she  is  represented  as  a  Ywy  fair  woman, 
bat  mostly  with  bog,  wild-flowing  hair,  and  winged  (Nidd.  Ub;  Erub.  100  b). 
In  Pte.  Ill  a  we  hate  a  formula  for  exorcising  Lilith.  In  Pes.  113  b  (towards  the 
end)  we  are  told  how  Agrath  bath  Machlath  (probably  the  Zend  word  Agra — 
<  smiting,  Teiy  wicked  *— bath  Machlath '  the  dancer  *)  threatened  Rabbi  Chanina 
with  serious  miechief,  had  it  not  been  that  his  greatness  had  been  proclaimed  in 
heaven,  on  which  the  Rabbi  would  have  shown  his  power  by  banning  her  from  all 
inhabited  pUuaes,  but  finally  gave  her  liberty  on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  day  and  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  nights  sccordingly  are  the  most  dangerous  seasons. 

S.  Character  and  kabiti  of  the  Shedim.  As  numy  of  the  Angels,  so  many  of 
tlieJShedim,  are  only  personifications.  Thus,  as  diseases  were  often  ascribed  to  their 
agency,  there  were  Shedim  of  certain  diseases,  as  of  asthma,  croup,  canine  rabies, 
madness,  stomachic  diseases,  Ac  Again,  there  were  local  Shedim,  as  of  Samaria, 
Tiberias,  &c  On  the  other  hand,  Shedim  might  be  employed  in  the  magic  cure 
of  diaoasoc  (Shabb.  07  a).  In  fact,  to  coigure  up  and  make  use  of  demons  was  con- 
sidered lawful,  although  dangerous  (Sanh.  101  a),  while  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
sulgect  would  enable  a  person  to  avoid  any  danger  from  them.  Thus,  although 
Ohamath,  the  demon  of  oil,  brings  eruptions  on  the  face,  yet  the  danger  is  avoided 
if  the  oil  is  used  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  not  out  of  a  vesseL  Simi- 
lariy,  there  are  formulas  by  which  the  power  of  Uie  demons  can  be  counteracted. 
In  these  formulae,  where  they  are  not  Biblical  verses,  the  names  of  the  demons 
axe  inserted.  ^  This  subject  will  be  fisrther  treated  in  another  Appendix. 

In  general,  we  may  expect  to  find  demons  on  water,  oil,  or  anything  else  that 
has  stood  uncovered  all  night ;  on  the  hands  before  they  have  been  washed  for 
religious  purposes,  and  on  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  washed ;  and  on  the 
breadcrumbs  on  the  floor.  Demons  may  imitate  or  perform  all  that  the  prophets 
and  great  men  of  old  had  wrought.  The  magicians  of  Egypt  had  imitated  the 
miracles  of  Moses  by  demoniacal  power  (Shem.  R.  9).  So  general  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord  was  the  belief  in  demons  and  in  the  power  of  employing  them,  that  even 
Jo$epku$  (Ant.  viiL  2, 6)  contended  that  the  power  of  conjuring  up,  and  driving  out 
demons,  end  of  magical  cures  had  been  derived  from  King  Heseldah,  to  whom  God 
had  given  it.  Joeepkue  declares  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  a 
wonderful  cure  by  the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula.  This  illustrates  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Scribes  that  the  miraculous  cures  of  our  Lord  were  due  to  demoniac 
agency. 

Legbns  of  demons  lay  in  waiting  for  any  error  or  ikiling  on  the  part  of  man. 
Their  power  extended  over  all  even  numbers.*  Hence,  care  must  hB  had  not  to 
drink  an  even  number  of  cups  (Ber.  61  6),  except  on  the  Ptasover  night,  when  the 
demons  have  no  power  over  Israel  (Pes.  100  b).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
demons  who  might  almost  be  designated  as  familiar  spirits,  who  taught  the  Rabbis, 

>  Htmbmrfftr  rendtti  it  AkrimoM^  bat  it      carious  notice  of  a  oontroTerqr  with  a  Mage. 
■esmt  rather  like   Horm*9d,    Ptorhsps   the  >  The  tupentitioD  'Theie^i  lock  in  od<j| 

Rabbis  wiahed  to  oombine  both.    Ahnman\M      nambsrs  *  Ml  paa9e4  to  sU  nstiooa. 

Written  4lmmn^  asuh-  89  m  in  that  vsqr 
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Shed  Joseph  (Pes.  110  a)  and  the  Shed  Jonathan  (Teh.  122  a).  Bahhi  Pap«  had  a 
young  Shed  to  wait  upon  him  (Chull.  105  b).  There  can,  howerer,  he  no  dif&eoltf 
in  making  sure  of  their  real  existence.  Ab  Shedim  have  cock's  feet,  nothing  mora 
!a  required  than  to  strew  ashes  hy  the  side  of  one's  hed,  when  in  the  morning  their 
marks  will  he  perceived  (Ber.  6  a ;  Gitt  68  b).  It  was  hy  the  shape  of  his  feet 
that  the  Sanhedrin  hoped  to  recognise,  whether  Ashmedai  was  really  Solomon,  or 
not,  but  it  was  found  thst  he  never  appeared  with  his  feet  uncorered.  Hie  Talmud 
(Ber.  6  a)  describee  the  following  as  an  infallible  means  for  actually  seeing  these 
spirits :  Take  the  afterbirth  of  a  black  cat  which  is  the  daughter  of  a  black  cat- 
both  mother  and  daughter  being  firstborn — ^bum  it  in  the  fire,  and  put  some  of  the 
axhes  in  your  eyes.  Before  using  them,  the  ashes  must  be  put  into  an  iron  tube» 
and  sealed  with  an  iron  signet  It  is  added,  that  Rabbi  l^bi  suocesslully  tried  this 
experiment,  but  was  hurt  by  the  demons,  on  which  he  was  restored  to  health  bj 
the  prayers  of  the  Rablus.^ 

Other  and  kindred  questions,  such  as  those  of  amulets,  &c.,  will  be  treated 
under  demoniac  possessions.  But  may  we  not  here  once  more  and  confidently 
appeal  to  impartial  students  whether,  in  view  of  this  sketch  of  Jewish  Angelologj 
and  Satanology,  the  contention  can  be  sustained  that  the  teaching  of  Ghiift  oa 
this  subject  has  been  derived  from  Jevrish  souroeeP 

>  Dr,    Kokmfi    oomp«ri«m   of  Rabbinic  aignineiiti  dttlved  horn  Jewish  Angclology 

AngelolcKy  and  Demonologjwith  Paneeism  and  Satanology  by  the  anthor  of  *  Sapor* 

f  Ueber  £^  JOd.  AngeloL  n.  DimonoL  in  ihrer  natural  Religion '  are  based  on  inaeearate  mad 

Abhtng.  vom   Panisnns)  is  extremely  in-  uncritical  inibrmatioB^  and  do  Ml  8S9|Blsa 
tereating,  altbongfa  not  complete  and  it8  con- 
danoDi  someUmes  strained     The  neipUive 
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TBM  LAW  IN  1II88IANIO  TOOB. 


(to  JoL  i.  Book  IlL  ch.  ill.  p.  841.) 


APP. 


Thb  qvistioi)  u  to  the  Rftbbinic  views  in  regard  to  the  binding  ehanicter  of  the 
Law,  and  its  imposition  on  the  Gentilee,  in  Messianic  times,  althoughi  strictly 
speakiDg,  not  forming  part  of  this  (listorji  is  of  such  vital  importance  in  con- 
nection with  recent  controversies  as  to  demand  special  consideration.  In  the  text 
to  which  this  Appendix  refers  it  has  been  indicated,  that  a  new  legislation  was 
expected  in  Messianic  days.  The  ultimate  hasb  of  this  expectancy  must  be  sought 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself— not  merely  in  such  allusiona  as  to  the  intrinsic 
worihlessness  of  sacrifices,  but  in  such  passages  as  Deut  xviii.  16,  18,  and  its 
prophetic  commentary  in  Jer,  xxxi.  81,  &o.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  ^hat  the 
Jewish  deputation  inquired  whether  John  the  Baptist  was '  that  Ptophet*  For,  as 
has  been  shown,  Rabhinism  associated  certain  reformatory  and  legislative  functions 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (Eduy.  viii.  7). 

There  were,  indeed,  in  this,  as  in  most  respects,  diverging  opiidons  according  to 
the  different  standpoints  of  the  Hablus,  and,  as  we  infer,  not  without  controversial 
bearmg  on  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  The  strictest  tendency  may  be  charac- 
terised as  that  which  denied  the  possibility  of  any  change  in  the  ceremonial  Law, 
as  well  as  the  abrogation  of  festivals  in  the  future.  Even  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  with  it  the  necessary  cessation  of  sacrifices — if,  indeed,  which  is  a 
moot  question,  all  sacrifices  did  at  once  and  absolutely  cease — only  caused  a  gap ; 
just  as  exile  from  the  land  could  only  free  from  such  laws  as  attached  to  the  soil 
of  Israel.^  The  reading  of  the  sacrificial  sections  in  the  Law  (Meg.  31  b ;  Ber.  R. 
44) — at  any  rate,  in  conjunction  with  prayers  (Ber.  2  b),  but  especially  study  of 
the  Law  (Men.  110  a),  took  in  the  meantime  the  place  of  the  sacrifices.  And  as 
regarded  the  most  sacred  of  all  sacrifices,  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  it  was 
explained  that  the  day  rather  than  the  sacrifices  brought  reconciliation  (Sifra  c.  8). 
This  party  held  the  principle  that  not  only  those  Divine,  but  even  those  Rabbinic, 
ordinances,  which  apparently  had  been  intended  only  for  a  certidn  time  or  for  a 
certain  purpose,  were  of  eternal  duration  (Bezah  5  b),  '  The  Law  is  never  to  cease; 
there  are  the  commandments — since  there  is  no  prophet  who  may  change  a  word 
in  them.'* 


1  In  the  Book  Cuaari  (iii.  49,  ed.  Oas$d, 
p.  274^  an  inference  somewhat  inconvenient 
to  Raobinbm  is  drawn  from  this.  If,  as  it 
asserts,  Levitical  nncleanness  and  holiness  are 
correlatire  terms,  the  one  implying  the  other, 
would  it  not  follow  that  with  the  cessation  of 
the  Jewish  economy  the  whole  ceremonial 
Law  would  also  cease  ?    See  CtuBeVt  note. 

*  For  farther  particnlars  I  refer  to  Stein. 
Schrift  des  Lebeoa,  L  pp.  819*886  (ch.  on  •  The 


Messiah'),  to  the  article  on  the  Messiah  in 
HambMrger*$  Real-Encyd.  ii.  pp.  747,  748, 
and  especially  to  that  most  interesting 
brodiure  of  Rabbi  HoltOieim,  Das  Geremonial- 
ges.  im  Messias-Reich.  I  have  not  read  a  more 
clear  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
Rabhinism,  nor — strange  as  it  may  sound— e 
fttller  vindication  of  the  ftmdamentid  poritlnns 
of  Christianity. 
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8»  fiur  mvA  theie  TiewB  ctfried,  tibAt  it  was  aasertBd :  *  httnA  needi  not  llift       AFP. 
♦iMiiAing  bf  the  King  Meflsiah/  but  that '  He  only  comes  to  gather  the  dispened,       xiV 
and  to  give  tx>  the  Qentilee  thirty  commandments,  as  it  it  writteh  (Zechar.  xL  12),   ^^ — ■ — 
*'  they  weighed  me  my  price,  thirty  pieces  or  silver  ** '  (Ber.  R.  96).  Bat  even  these 
extriime  statemetits  seem  to  imply  Uiai  keen  C0Dth)ver8y  had  raged  on  the  subject. 
BesideBy  the  moat  kealous  defenders  of  the  Law  admitted  that  the  Qentiles  were 
to  ncttfv  kwB  in  Messianic  times.    The  smallest  and  most  extreme  section  held 
thAt»  the  lawBy  as  Israel  observed  them,  ^ouM  h6  ttnpoMd  on  the  Gentflea  (OkuU. 
93  a) ;  others,  that  only  thirty  commandments,  the  original  Noachic  ordinances^ 
supposed  to  be  enumerated  in  Lev.  xix.,  would  become  obligatory/  while  some 
held,  that  only  three  ordinances  would  be  binditig  on  the  ne#  converts :  two  con* 
nected  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  third,  that  of  the  phylacteries  (tifidr.  on 
Ps.  Txxi.  1,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  80  b).     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  most  dear 
testimbhy  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  teachmg  was  in  a  difiereot  direotioik 
In  a  very  curious  passage  (Yalkut  iL  S96,  p.  46  a),  in  Irhich  the  final  restitntioli 
of  '  the  Siniiers  of  Israel  and  of  the  righteous  of  the  Gentiles '  who  are  all  in 
Gehinnom,  is  taught  in  very  figurative  language,  we  ai'e  told  of  a '  new  Law  whidl 
G6d  will  give  by  the  Messiah  *  in  the  age  to  come — thanks^ving  for  which  calla 
forth  that  universal  AmeUf  not  only  on  earth  but  in  Gehinnom,  which  leads  to  the 
deliverance  of  those  who  are  in  the  latter.    But  as  this  nmy  refer  to  the  time  of  the 
final  consummation,  we  turn  to  other  passages.    The  Midrash  on  Song  U.  13, 
applying  the  passage  in  conjunction  with  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  expressly  states  that  the 
Messiah  would  give  Israel  a  new  law,  and  the  Taigum,  on  Is.  xiL  3,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  so  clearly,  also  speaks  of  a  *  new  instruction.'    It  is  needless  to 
multiply  proofs  (such  as  Vayyikra  R.  13).    But  the  Talmud  goes  even  further,  and 
lays  down  the  two  principles,  that  in  the  '  age  to  come  *  the  whole  ceremonial  Law 
and  all  the  feasts  were  to  cease.^    And  although  this  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
general  statement,  it  is  definitely  applied  to  the  efiect,  that  all  sacrifices  except  the 
thank-ofiering,  and  all  fasts  and  feasts  except  the  Day  of  Atonement,  or  else  the 
Feast  of  Esther,  were  to  come  to  an  end — nay  (in  the  Midr.  on  the  words  '  the 
Lord  looseth  the  bound,*  Ps.  cxlvi.  7),  that  what  had  formerly  been  '  bound '  or 
forbidden  would  be  '  loosed '  or  allowed,  notably  that  the  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  would  be  removed. 

There  is  the  less  need  of  apology  for  any  digression  here,  that,  besides  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  question,  it  casts  light  on  two  most  important  sub- 
jects. For,  first,  it  illustrates  the  attempt  of  the  narrowest  Judaic  party  in  the 
Church  to  force  on  Gentile  believers  the  yoke  of  the  whole  Law ;  the  bearing  of 
St.  Paul  in  this  respect ;  his  relation  to  St  Peter ;  the  conduct  of  the  latter ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Apostolic  Synod  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.).  St.  Paul,  in  his 
opposition  to  that  party,  stood  even  on  orthodox  Jewish  ground.  But  when  he 
asserted,  not  only  a  new  *  law  of  liberty,'  but  the  typical  and  preparatory  character 
of  the  whole  Law,  and  its  fulfilment  in  Christ,  he  went  fSar  beyond  the  Jewish 
standpoint.  Further,  the  fiivourite  modem  theory  as  to  fundamental  opposition  in 
principle  between  Pauline  and  Petrine  theology  in  this  respect,  has,  like  many  kindred 
tliecmes,  no  support  in  the  Jewish  views  on  that  subject,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Peter  had  belonged  to  the  narrowest  Jewish  school,  which  his  whole  histoiy  seems 
to  forbid.  We  can  also  understand,  how  the  Divinely  granted  vision  of  the 
abfogation  of  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Acts  x.  9-16) 

i  auim^  a.  s.  pp.  827, 82a  *  Gomp.  on  this  Boldkam,  Das  Cenmonialgei^  p.  4S. 
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APP.  BUiji  though  oomiog  u  a  surpriw,  hare  had  a  natural  basis  in  Jewish  arpeotaBCj,^ 
XXV  '^  ^^  ezphtins  how  the  Apostolic  Sjiiody  when  settling  this  qneetiony*  ultimately 
,  ,  ■^  fell  back  on  the  so-called  Nuachic  commandments,  though  with  Tory  wider-reaching 
principles  underlying  their  decision  (Acts  xr.  19-31).  Lastly,  it  seems  to  cast  cTen 
some  light  on  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  fSor,  the  questioii  abi>ut '  that 
prophet'  eyidendy  referring  to  the  possible  alteration  of  the  Law  in  Messianic 
times,  which  is  reported  only  in  the  Fourth  Gk)epel,  shows  such  close  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  Jewish  ideas  on  this  sulject,  as  seems  to  us  utterly  incompatible 
with  its  supposed  origination  as  '  the  ^hesian  Gkwpel'  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  outcome  of  Ephesian  Ohureh-teaehing — an  'esoteric  and 
eclectic'  book,  designed  to  modify  'the  impressions  produced  by  the  tradition 
preriously  recorded  by  the  Synoptists.' 


1  The  lesmed  reader  win  find  a  very 
carloiis  iUaitntkm  of  this  in  that  itnmge 
Heggadah  abont  the  eovy  of  the  serpent 
being  ezdted  on  seeing '  Adam  M  with 
meat  ftom  heaven — where  another  equally 
eorloes  Hafsgadah  is  related  to  show  that 
*nothinff  is  unclean  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven. 


>  Talliat  L  15,  p.  4,  iL  towaids  the  middle. 
A  eonsiderable  part  oi  vol.  iii.  of  *Soper- 
natural  Religion '  is  devoted  to  aignmenta- 
tion  on  this  snb|eoL  But  here  also  the  infor- 
mation of  the  writer  on  the  subject  is  neither 
aeeurate  nor  critieal,  and  henoe  his  reasoning 
and  conclusions  are  vitiated. 
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«!H1  UOOkrUm  of  BYCEOLR^  and  the  date  of  OUB  LOBD's  TI8IT  TO  HAMABU, 

(See  ToL  t  Book  lU.  eh.  tUL) 

L  Thb  Looatiov  of  Stosab. 

Although  modern  writers  are  dow  mostly  Agreed  on  this  subject,  it  mtj  be  well 
briefly  to  put  before  our  readers  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Till  comparativelj  lately,  the  Sycbar  of  St.  John  iy.  was  generally  regarded  at 
representmg  the  ancient  Shechem.  The  first  difficult  here  was  the  name,  since 
Bhechem,  or  even  Sichem,  could  scarcely  be  identified  with  Sychar,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  reading.  Accordingly,  the  latter  term  was  represented  as 
one  of  opprobrium,  and  derived  from  '  Shekhar*  (in  Aranuean  Skikkra),  as  it  were, 
*  drunken  town/  or  else  from  '  Sheqer '  (in  Aramean  Shijra), '  lying  town.'  But| 
not  to  mention  other  objections,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  alteration  of  the  name 
Sychar  in  Jewish  writings,  while  its  employment  would  seem  whoUy  incongruooa 
in  such  a  narrative  as  St.  John  iy.  Moreover,  all  the  earliest  writers  distinguished 
Sychar  from  Shechem.  Lastly,  in  the  Talmud  the  name  SokMer,  also  written  Sikhrtt^ 
firequently  occurs,  and  that  not  only  as  distinct  from  Shechem,  but  in  a  connection 
which  renders  the  hypothesis  of  an  opprobrioos  by-name  impossible.  Professor 
DeUUtch  (Zeitschrift;  fur  Luther.  Theol.  for  1866,  ii.  pp.  242,  243)  has  collected 
seven  passages  from  the  Babylon  Talmud  to  that  effect,  in  five  of  which  Sichra  is 
mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  celebrated  Rabbis — the  town  having  at  a  later  period 
apparently  been  left  by  the  Samaritans,  and  occupied  by  Jews  (Babe  Met.  42  n, 
83  a.  Pes.  31  b,  Nidd.  36  a,  Chull.  18  b,  and,  without  mention  of  Rabbis,  Babe  K. 
82  b,  Menach.  64  b.  See  also  Men.  z.  2,  and  Jer.  Sheq.  p.  48  o).  If  farther  proof 
were  required,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  woman  would  scarcely  have  gone 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Shechem  to  Jacob*s  Well  to  fetch  water,  when  there  are  so 
many  springs  about  the  former  city.  In  these  circumstances,  later  writers  have 
generally  fixed  upon  the  village  of  *Askar,  half  a  mile  from  Jacob's  Well,  and 
within  sight  of  it,  as  the  Sychar  of  the  New  Testament,  one  of  the  earliest  to  advo- 
cate this  view  having  been  the  late  learned  Oanon  Williams.  Little  more  than  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  'Askar  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  Joseph.  The  transformation  of 
the  name  Sychar  into  'Askar  is  explained,  either  by  a  contraction  of  *Ain  *Aikar, 
'  the  well  dt  Sychar,'  or  else  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  the  place 
is  called  Iskar,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Sydiar.  A 
full  description  of  the  place  is  given  by  Captain  Conder  (Tent-Work  in  Paleatine, 
vol.  i.  pp.  71  &c.,  especially  pp.  75  and  76),  and  by  M.  Gu^rin,  *  La  Samaria,'  voL  L 
p.  371,  although  the  latter  writer,  who  almost  always  aheolutelj  CdDowi  tnditio% 
tedea  the  identity  of  Sychar  and  'Aikar  (pp.  401, 4Q3). 
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7f»  DATE  OF  GgmVS  Vm  TO  STOHAB. 

£Pf^  n.  Tna  OF  ouB  Lord's  Vibit  io  Stohab. 

This  qnettioiiy  which  ia  of  such  importanoe  not  only  for  the  chronology  of  this 
psiiod,  bat  in  regard  to  the  unnamed  Feast  at  Jerusalem  to  which  Jesus  went  up 
(St  John  T.  1),  has  been  diBCussed  most  fully  and  satisfactorily  by  Ganon  Westcott 
(Speaker's  Commentary,  voL  iL  of  the  New  Testament^  p.  93).  The  following  data 
will  assist  our  inquiries. 

1.  Jesus  spent  some  time  after  the  Feast  of  Passover  (St.  John  iL  28)  in  the 
proyince  of  Judsea.  But  it  Q|m  fosxftily  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  long 
period,  for — 

2ndly>  in  St  Joh^  iv.  45  the  QaUleans  have  evidently  a  fieah  xe^BAn^bxaiyse  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  the  case  if  a  long  period  aad  odier  lastivals  had  intervened.  Similarly,  the 
'  King's  Officer '  (St  John  iv.  47)  seems  also  to  act  upon  a  recent  report. 

Srdly,  the  unnamed  FMst  of  St.  John  v.  1  forms  an  important  element  in  our 
computations.  Some  months  of  Gkdilean  ministry  must  have  intervened  between 
it  and  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee.  Hence  it  could  not  have  been  Pentecost 
Nor  could  it  have  been  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  in  autumn,  nor  yet  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  took  place  in  winter,  since  both  are  expressly  men- 
tioned by  their  names  (St.  John  yii.  2,  x.  22).  The  only  other  Feasts  were :  the 
Feast  of  Wood-Offering  (comp. '  The  Temple,'  &c.,  p.  295),  the  Fesst  of  Trumpets, 
or  New  Year's  Day,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  £sther,  or  Purim. 

To  begin  with  the  latter,  since  of  late  it  has  found  most  favour.  The  reasons 
against  Christ's  attendance  in  Jerusalem  at  Purim  seem  to  me  irresistible.  Canon 
Westcott  urges  that  the  discourse  of  Christ  at  the  unnamed  Feast  has  not,  as  is 
generally  the  esse,  any  connection  with  the  thoughts  of  that  festival.  To  this  I 
would  add,  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive  our  Lord  going  up  to  a  feast  observed  with 
such  boisterous  merriment  as  Purim  was,  while  the  sesjson  of  the  year  in  which  it 
falls  would  scarcely  tally  with  tha  statement  of  St.  John  v.  3,  that  a  great 
multitude  of  sick  people  were  laid  down  in  the  porches  of  Bethesda.^ 

But  if  the  unnamed  Feast  was  not  Piurim,  it  mqst  have  been  one  of  these  three, 
the  Feast  of  the  Ingathering  of  Wood,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  or  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment In  other  words^  it  must  have  taken  place  late  in  summer,  or  in  the  very 
begixining  of  autumn.  But  if  so,  then  the  Galilean  mipawtry  intervening  between 
the  visit  to  Samaria  and  this  Feast  leads  to  the  necessary  inferenee  that  the  visit  to 
Sychar  had  taken  place  ir  early  summer,  probably  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
M^.  This  would  allow  ample  time  lor  Christ's  stay  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
Passovev  and  for  His  Ju4»an  ministry. 

As  we  are  discussing  the  date  of  tiie  unnamed  Feast,  it  may  be  as  well  to  bring 
the  subject  here  to  a  close.  We  have  seen  that  the  only  three  Feasts  to  which 
loeference  eould  have  been  made  aie,  the  Fesst  of  Wood  OfiEering,  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  the  Pay  of  Ato^esPMsnt  Bwt  the  last  of  these  could  npt  be  meant, 
wee  it  is  deaigaated,  not  only  by  Philo,  but  in  Acts  xzvii.  9,  as  '  the  fiist,*  nov  die 
feast  nftmiof  not  ioptrr^  (comp.  LXX.,  Lev.  xiv.  29  &c,  xziii.  27  &o.).  As  between 
.  the  Feast  of  the  Wood  Ofiering  and  that  ol  Tnuqwts  I  leel  at  coafliderable  loss. 
Oanon  Westcott  has  urged  on  behalf  of  the  ktbor  reasons  whidt  I  eoolesa  ava  yeiy 

1  I  mpst  bsfe  correct  th«  view  «xprefl<ied  coarse,  if  the  latter  had  implied  that  Jesus 
ia  my  MoV  on  *  The  Temple,*  p.  291,  due  to  a  was  at  Svchar  in  Dpcemher,  the  unnamed 
■limidwitanding  of  St  Jolia  iv.  ».    Of      ftMt  iMWt  iMwa  beos  "^ 
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wmghty.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Feaat  of  Trumpets  was  not  one  of  those  on       xPp, 
which  people  generally  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  took  place  on  the  1st  of        xY 
^hri  (ahout  the  middle  of  September),  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  going   >. — v^-^* 
up  to  it  would  not  rather  have  chosen,  or  at  least  remained  over,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  followed  respectively,  on  the  10th  and 
15th  days  of  that  month.    Lastly,  the  Feast  of  Wood  Offering,  which  took  place 
on  the  15th  Ab  (in  August),  was  a  popular  and  joyous  festival,  when  the  wood 
needed  for  the  altar  was  brought  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country  (comp.  on  that 
feast  'The  Temple  and  its  Services,*  i^c,  pp.  205,  296).    As  between  these  two 
feasts,  we  must  leave  the  question  undecided,  only  noting  that  barely  six  weeks 
tatttffeoed  between  the  one  and  the  other  feast. 


▼OL.  1L  9w 
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APPENDIX  XVI. 

OH  fHE  JEWISH  VIEWS  ABOUT  'DEMONS'  AND  'THE  DBMONISED/  TOGCTHSE 
WITH  SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  INTEBOOURSE  BETWEEN  JEWS  AND  JEWISH 
CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  FIRST  CENTURIES. 

(See  vol  i.  Book  III.  cfa.  xiv.) 

^pp  It  \b  not,  of  ooune,  our  purpose  here  to  attempt  an  ezhaufltive  aooount  of  th«  Jewish 
XVI  Tiews  on  '  demons '  and  '  the  demoiiised/  A  few  preliminary  strictures  are,  how- 
.  ever,  necessary  on  a  work  upon  which  writers  on  this  suhject  have  too  implicitly 

relied.  I  refer  to  Ofrorer^i  Jahrhundert  des  Heils  (especially  voL  L  pp.  878--- 
424).  Gfrorer  sets  out  hy  quoting  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  on  which  he 
lays  great  stress,  hut  which  the  critical  inquiries  of  DiUnumn  and  other  scholars 
have  shown  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  argument.  This  disposes  of  many  pages  of 
negative  criticism  on  the  New  Testament  which  Gfrorer  founds  on  this  quotation. 
Similarly,  4  Esdras  would  not  in  our  days  he  adduced  in  evidence  of  pre-(3hristian 
teaching.  As  regards  Rabbinic  passages,  Gfrorer  uncritically  quotes  from  Kab- 
halistic  works  which  he  mixes  up  with  quotations  from  the  Talmud  and  from 
writings  of  a  later  date.  Again,  as  regards  the  two  quotations  of  Gfrorer  from 
the  Mishnah  (Erub.  iv.  1 ;  Gitt  vii.  1),  it  has  already  been  stated  (vol.  L  p.  481, 
note  4)  that  neither  of  these  passages  bears  any  reference  to  demoniac  possesmona 
Further,  Gfrorer  appeals  to  two  passages  in  Sifrd  which  may  here  be  given  in 
extenso.  The  first  of  these  (ed.  Friedmarm,  p.  107  h)  is  on  Deut.  xviii.  12,  and 
readx  thus :  '  He  who  joins  himself  (cleaves)  to  uncleanness,  on  him  rests  the  spirit 
of  uncleanness ;  but  he  who  cleaves  to  the  Sbechinah,  it  is  meet  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  rest  on  him.*  The  second  occurs  in  explanation  of  Deut.  xxxii.  16, 
snd  reads  as  follows  (u.  s.  p.  136  6)  :  '  What  is  the  way  of  a  "demon  "  (Shed)  P 
He  cnterd  into  a  man  and  subjects  him.*  It  will  he  observed  that  in  both  these 
quotatioDs  reference  is  made  to  certain  moral,  not  to  physical  effects,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  demonised.  Laf>tly,  although  one  passage  from  the  Talmud  which 
Gfrorer  adduces  (though  not  quite  exactly)  applies,  indeed,  to  demoniacal  posse»- 
uons,  but  is  given  in  an  exaggerated  and  embellished  form. 

If  from  these  incorrect  references  we  turn  to  what  Jewish  authorities  really 
state  on  the  subject,  we  have : — 

I.  To  deal  with  the  Writings  of  Josephus.  In  Antiq.  vi.  8.  2,  Joaephiu  ascribes 
Saul*s  disorder  to  demoniac  influence,  which '  brought  upon  him  such  suffocations 
as  were  ready  to  choke  bim.*  In  Antiq.  vi.  8.  2,  the  demon-spirit  is  said  to  enter 
inlo  Saul,  and  to  disorder  him.  In  Antiq.  viii.  2.  6,  JoBephus  describes  the  wisdom, 
learning,  and  achieveuieiits  of  Solomon,  referring  specially  to  his  skill  in  expelling 
dt  mons  who  caused  various  diseases.  According  to  Josephus,  Solomon  had  exer- 
this  power  by  incantations,  his  formulas  and  words  of  ezozcism  l^ty  gtill 
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known  in  Joeephus'B  days.    In  such  manner  a  certain  Eleazar  had  healed  a '  demo-       APP. 
niac '  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  officers,  and  troops,  hy  putting  to  his  nostrils        XYI 

a  ring '  that  held  a  root  of  one  of  those  mentibned  hy  Solomon.' hy  which  the  demon    ^ r— ^ 

was  drawn  out  amidst  convulsions  of  the  demoniac,  when  the  demon  was  further 
adjured  not  to  return  hy  frequent  mention  of  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  hy  '  incan- 
tations which  he  [Solomon]  had  composed.'  To  show  the  reality  of  this,  a  vessel 
with  water  had  heen  placed  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  demon  had,  in  coming  out, 
overturned  it.  It  is  prohahly  to  this  '  root '  that  Josephus  refers  in  War  viL  6.  3, 
where  he  names  it  Baaraa,  which  I  conjecture  to  he  the  equivalent  of  the  torm 
KlSll^ay  boara, '  the  burning,'  since  he  describes  it  as  of  colour  like  a  fiame,  and  aa 
emitting  at  even  a  ray  like  lightning,  and  which  it  would  cost  a  man's  life  to  take 
up  otherwise  than  hy  certain  magical  means  which  Josephus  specifies.  From  all 
this  we  infer  that  Josephus  occupied  the  later  Talmudieal  standpoint,  alik«>  as  re- 
gards exorcism,  magical  cures,  and  magical  preventions.  This  is  of  great  iaiportauce 
as  showing  that  these  views  prevailed  in  New  Testament  times.  But  when  Jose- 
phus adds,  that  the  demons  expelled  hy  Baara$  were  '  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,'  he 
represents  a  superstition  which  is  not  shared  hy  the  earlier  Rabins,  and  may  poesibly 
be  due  to  a  rationalising  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  the  same  view  occurs  in  comparatively  late  Jewish  writings,  and  that  in 
Talkut  on  Is.  46  b  there  appears  to  he  a  reference  to  it,  at  least  in  6onnection  with 
the  spirits  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  flood ;  hut  this  seems  to  belong  to  a 
different  cycle  of  legends. 

2.  jRabbime  view$,^  Prohahly  the  nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  Josephus 
that '  demons'  were  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  is  the  (perhaps  allegorical)  statement 
that  the  backbone  of  a  person  who  did  not  how  down  to  worship  Qod  became  a 
Shedf  or  demon  (Baha  K.  16 a;  Jer.  Shabh.  36).  The  ordinary  names  for  demons 
are  '  evil  spirits,'  or  '  unclean  spirits '  {ruach  raahf  rtuwh  tumenh),  Seirim  (lit.  goats). 
Shedim  {Sheyda,  a  demon,  male  or  female,  either  because  thier  chief  babitation  is  in 
desolate  places,  or  from  the  word '  to  fly  about,'  or  else  from  *  to  rebel  *),  and  Mttzzikin 
(the  hurtful  ones).  A  demoniac  is  called  OMer  Shcdiyin  (Ber.  R.  65).  Event  bis, 
that  demons  are  supposed  to  eat  and  drink,  to  propagate  themselves,  and  to  die,  dii- 
tingttishes  them  from  the '  demons '  of  the  New  Testament  The  food  of  demons  con- 
oats  of  certain  elements  in  fire  and  water,  and  of  certain  odours.  Hence  the  mode  of 
incantation  by  incense  made  of  certain  ingredients.  Of  their  origin,  number,  habita- 
tion, and  general  influence,  sufficient  has  heen  said  in  the  Appendix  on  Demonology. 
It  is  more  important  here  to  notice  these  two  Jewish  ideas :  that  demons  entered 
into,  or  took  possession  of,  men ;  and  that  many  diseases  were  due  to  their  agency. 
The  former  is  frequently  expressed.  The  '  evil  spirit '  constrains  a  man  to  do  certain 
things,  such  as  to  pass  beyond  the  Sabbath-boundary  (Erub.  416),  to  eat  the 
Passover-bread,  &c.  (Rosh  ha-Sh.  28  a).  But  it  reads  more  like  a  caustic  than  a 
serious  remark  when  we  are  informed  that  these  three  things  deprive  a  man  of  his 
free  will  and  inake  him  transgress :  the  Cuthasans,  an  evil  spirit,  and  poverty  (Erub. 
Q.  a.).  Diseases — such  as  rabies,  angina,  aatkma,  or  accidents — such  as  an  encounter 
with  a  wild  bull,  are  due  to  their  agency,  which,  happily,  is  not  unlimited.  As 
stated  in  App.  XIII.  the  most  dangerous  demons  are  those  of  dirty  (secret)  places 
(Shabb.  67  a).  Even  numbers  (2,  4,  6,  &c.)  are  always  dangerous,  so  is  anything 
that  comes  from  unwashen  hands.    For  such,  or  similar  oversights,  a  whole  legion 

1  I  would  here  generally  acknowledge  my  '  Erub.  41  b ;  Pea.  112  a.    The  mora  con- 

•bUgatknis  to  Pr.  Bneha'9  tractate  on  the      mon  designation  is  r.  tummk ;  but  there  are 

SdS 
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^pp       of  damoDt  is  on  the  watch  (Ber.  51  a).    On  the  erening  of  the  PiMorer  the  demoos 

•.^.*      are  hound,  end,  in  general,  their  power  has  now  been  restrieted,  chiefly  to  the 

.  eves  of  Wednesday  and  of  the  Sabbath  (Pes  108  6  to  112  b,  pamm).    Yet  there 

are,  as  we  shall  see,  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  foolhardiness  to  risk  their 

encounter.    Without  hers  entering  on  the  Tiews  expressed  in  the  Talmud  abottt 

prophecy,  nsions,  and  dreams,  we  turn  to  the  questions  germane  to  our  subject. 

A.  Magic  and  Magieian$,  We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  the  practice  of 
magic  was  strictly  prohibited  to  Israelites,  and  that — as  a  matter  of  principle  at 
least— witchcraft,  or  magic,  was  supposed  to  have  no  power  oyer  Israel,  if  they 
owned  and  served  their  God  (Ohull.  7  h ;  Nedar.  82  a).  But  in  this  matter  also 
— as  will  presently  appear — theory  and  practice  did  not  accord.  Thus,  under  oeitiun 
circumstances,  the  repetition  of  magical  formulas  was  declared  lawful  even  on  the 
Sabbath  (Sanh.  101  a).  Egypt  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  magic  (Ridd.  495; 
Shabb.  76  o).  In  connection  with  this,  it  deserves  notice  that  the  Talmud  ascribes 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  magic,  which  He  had  learned  during  His  stay  iu  Egypt, 
having  taken  care,  when  He  left,  to  insert  under  His  skin  its  rules  and  formulas, 
since  every  traveller,  on  qintting  the  country,  was  searched,  lest  he  should  take  to 
other  lands  the  mysteries  of  magic  (Shabb.  104  b). 

Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  some  of  the  strange  ideas  which 
Rabbinism  attached  to  the  early  Christians,  as  showing  both  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  the  gift  of  miracles  in  the 
Ohurch,  only  ascribing  its  exercise  to  magic.    Of  the  existence  of  such  intercourse 
with  Jewish  Christians  there  is  abundant  evidence.    Thus,  R.  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Levi  (at  the  end  of  the  second  century),  was  so  hard  pressed  by  their  qnotiitions 
from  Lhe  Bible  that,  unable  to  answer,  he  pronounced  a  curse  on  ^em,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  come.    We  gather,  that  in  the  first  century  Christianity  had  widelj 
spread  among  the  Jews,  and  R  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Elisha,  the  grandson  of  that 
High-Priest  who  was  executed  by  the  Romans  (Josephus,  War  L  &.  2),  seems  in 
vain  to  have  contended  against  the  advance  of  Christianity.    At  last  he  agreed 
with  R.  Tarphon  that  nothing  else  remained  but  to  bum  their  writings.    It  was 
this  R,  Ishmael  who  prevented  his  nephew  Ben  Dama  from  being  cured  of  the  bite 
of  a  serpent  by  a  Christian,  preferring  that  he  should  die  rather  than  be  healed  by 
such  means  (Abod.  Zar.  27  by  about  the  middle).    Similarly,  the  great  R.  feliezer 
ben  Hyrcanus,  also  in  the  first  century,  was  so  suspected  of  the  prevsiling  heresy 
that  he  was  actually  taken  up  as  a  Christian  in  the  persecution  of  the  latter. 
Though  he  cleared  himself  of  the  suspicion,  yet  his  contemporaries  regarded  him 
ibr  a  time  doubtfuUy,  and  all  agreed  that  the  troubles  which  befell  him  were  in 
punishment  for  having  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  teaching  of  the  heretics  (Ah. 
Z.  16  bf  17  o.^    The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  instances  of  the  magic 
practised  by  these  heretics.    In  Jer.  Sanh.  25  d,  we  are  told  about  two  great 
Rabbis  who  were  banned  by  a  heretic  to  the  beam  of  a  bath.    In  return  the  Rabbis, 
by  similar  means,  fastened  the  heretic  to  the  door  of  the  bath.    Having  mutually 
agreed  to  set  each  other  fVee,  the  same  parties  next  met  on  board  a  ship.    Here  the 
heretic  by  liiagical  means  clave  the  sea,  by  way  of  imitating  Moses.    On  this  the 
Rabbis  ciilled  upon  him  to  walk  through  the  sea,  like  Moses,  when  he  was  immedi- 
ately ovenrhdmed  through  the  ban  of  R.  Joshua  t    Other  stories  of  a  similar  and 
even  more  absurd  character  might  be  quoted.    But  if  such  opinions  were  enter- 
tained of  Jewish  Christians,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  all  their  books  w«ia 

1  8ss  more  on  this  labjeet  m  vol  11.  pp.  198,  IMi 
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md^fnA  to  be  bmrnt  (Beraid.  B.  0),  that  eyen  a  roll  of  the  Law  written  bj  aheratle      j^pp. 
was  to  be  destroyed  (Qitt.  45  b),  and  that  Jewish  Ohristiana  were  ooofligDed  to 
etenial  panishmeDt  in  Gehinnom  (Boeh.  haSh.  17  a),  from  whieh  even  the  token 
ci  dreomeiBion  should  not  deliver  them^  nnce  an  Angel  would  conyert  it  into  un- 
cixcamcision  (Shem.  B.  19'). 

But  to  return.  Talmudic  writings  distinguish  several  classes  of  magicians.  The 
Saal  Obh,  or  conjuror  of  the  dead,  evoked  a  voice  from  under  the  armpit,  or  from 
other  members  of  the  dead  body,  the  arms  or  other  members  being  struck  together, 
lor  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  sound.  Necromancy  might  be  praetiBed  in  two 
diffisreot  ways.  The  dead  might  be  called  up  (by  a  method  whidi  scarcely  bears 
description)!  in  which  case  they  would  appear  with  the  feet  upwards.  But  this 
must  not  be  practised  on  the  Sabbath.  Or  again,  a  skull  might,  by  magical 
Boeane,  be  made  to  answer.  This  might  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  also  (Sanh.  66  a 
and  b).  Or  a  demon  might  be  conjured  up  by  a  certain  kind  of  incense,  and  then 
employed  in  magic.  A  second  class  of  magicians  (called  Yideam)  uttered  oraclea 
by  patting  a  certain  bone  into  their  mouth.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  Chitbar,  or 
eerpent  charmer,  a  distinction  being  made  between  a  great  and  a  small  Chabar, 
according  as  lai^r  or  smaller  serpents  were  charmed.  Fourthly,  we  have  the 
Meonet^  who  could  indicate  what  days  or  hours  were  lucky  and  unlucky.  Kfthly, 
there  was  the  '  iearcher  after  the  dead,*  who  remained  fasting  on  graves  in  order  to 
oommonicate  with  an  unclean  spirit ;  and,  lastly,  the  Menaeheth,  who  knew  what 
omens  were  lucky  and  what  unlucky  (Sanh.  66  a).  And  if  they  were  treated 
only  M  signs  and  not  as  omens,  the  practice  was  declared  lawful  (Qiull.  05  b). 

In  general  the  black  art  might  be  practised  either  through  demons,  or  else  by 
Hie  emplojrment  of  magical  means.  Among  the  latter  we  reckon,  not  only  incan- 
tations, but  magic  by  means  of  the  thumb,  by  a  knife  with  a  black  handle,  or  by  a 
glass  cup  (Sanh.  67  b),  or  by  a  cup  of  incantation  (Baba  Mets.  29  b).  But  there  was 
danger  here,  sinee,  if  all  proper  rules  and  cautions  were  not  observed  the  magician 
night  be  hart  by  the  demon.  Such  an  instance  is  related,  although  the  Babbi  in 
question  was  mercifully  preserved  by  being  swallowed  by  a  cedar,  which  afrer- 
ivarda  bant  and  set  him  free  (Sanh.  101  a).  Women  were  specially  suspected  of 
witeheraft  (Jer.  Sanh.  vii.  26  <f),  and  great  cautbn  was  accordingly  enjoined. 
Thus,  it  might  even  be  dangerous  to  lift  up  loaves  of  bread  (though  not  broken 
piaoea)  lest  they  should  be  bewitched  (Erub.  64  b),  A  number  of  instances  are 
s«lated  in  which  persons  were  in  imminent  danger  frt>m  magic,  in  some  of  which 
they  aaffofed  not  only  damage  but  death,  while  in  others  the  Babbis  knew  how  to 
torn  the  impending  danger  against  their  would-be  assailants.  (Comp.  for  example 
Pea.  110  6;  Sot  22  a ;  Qitt.  45  a ;  Sanh.  67  6.)  A  very  peculiar  idea  is  that  aboat 
the  Teraphim  of  Scripture.  It  occurs  already  in  the  Targam  FB.-Jon.  on  Qeo* 
xzjd.  10,  and  is  found  also  in  the  Pirq^  de  B.  Elies.  c.  86.  It  is  stated  that  the 
l^raphim  were  made  in  the  following  manner:  a  firstborn  was  killed,  his  head  cut 
off,  and  pPBpared  with  salt  and  spices,  after  whieh  a  gold  plate,  upon  which  magical 
temolea  hftd  been  graven,  was  placed  under  his  tongue,  when  the  head  was  sop- 
poeed  to  give  answer  to  whatever  questions  mii^ht  be  addressed  to  it. 

Bb  After  this  we  can  scarcely  wonder,  that  so  many  diseases  should  have  bees 


>  We  have  here  only  been  aUe  to  indieate  between    Jews   and  Cbrittiinsi     K^,  te 

^Uk  mnt  interosting  subject.    Mnch  more  practice  of  some  early  Christians  to  miUBa 

yiffwfiw  to  be  said  concerning  Elieser  b.  Hvrca-  tbemselyM  eannchs  is  aUaded  to  In  tte  T^> 

BBS,  and  ethers.    Tbere  seem  even  to  nave  mod  (Shabh.  ISt  «)• 
legalar  meeting-plaoea  te  discussiMi 
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AFP.  impucpd  to  magicid  or  else  to  demoniac  influences,  and  ciued  either  hf  migieid 
■jYl  means  or  by  exorcism.  For  our  present  purpose  we  leave  aside  not  only  the  ques- 
%—  ,  ■■ .  doD,  whether  and  what  diseases  were  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  certain  sins, 
but  also  all  questions  as  to  their  magical  causes  and  means  of  cure.  We  poofine  our 
remarks  to  the  supposed  power  of  evil  spirits  in  the  production  of  diseases.  Four 
things  are  mentioned  as  dangerous  on  account  of  demons,  of  which  we  shall  only 
mention  three :  To  walk  between  two  palm-trees,*  if  the  space  is  wider  than  four 
cubits ;  to  borrow  driDking-wator ;  and  to  walk  over  water  that  has  been  poured 
out,  unless  it  have  been  covered  with  earth,  or  spat  upon,  or  you  have  taken  off  your 
shoes  (Pes.  Ilia).  Similarly,  the  shadow  of  the  moon,  of  certain  trees,  and  of  other 
objects,  is  dangerous,  because  demons  love  to  hide  there.  Much  caution  must  also 
be  observed  in  regard  to  the  water  with  which  the  hands  are  washed  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  regard  to  oil  for  anointing,  which  must  never  be  taken  from  a 
strange  vessel  which  might  have  been  bewitched. 

MauY  ilisfa.<^e8  are  caused  by  direct  demoniac  agency.  Thus,  leprosy  (Horay. 
10  a) J  mbies  (Yoma  83  b),  heart>-diseas2  (Gitt  67  b),  madness,  asthma  (Bechor. 
44  b)f  croup  (Yoma  77  b;  Taan.  20  &),  and  other  diseases,  are  ascribed  to  special 
demons.  And  although  1  cannot  find  any  notices  of  demoniac  possession  in  the 
sense  of  permanent  indwelling,  yet  an  evil  spirit  may  seize  and  influence  a  person. 
The  nearest  approach  to  demoniac  possession  is  in  a  legend  of  two  Rablus  who 
wont  to  Rome  to  procure  the  repeal  of  a  persecuting  edict,  when  they  were  met  on 
board  ship  by  a  demon,  Ben  Temalion,  whose  ofi*er  of  company  they  accepted,  iv 
hope  of  being  able  to  do  some  miracle  through  him.  Arrived  in  Rome,  the  demon 
took  possession  of  the  daughter  of  Caesar.  On  this  he  was  exordsed  by  the  Rabbis 
('  Ben  Temalion,  come  out !  Ben  Temalion,  come  out !  *),  when  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  offer  of  anything  they  might  choose  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  on  which 
they  removed  from  it  the  hostile  decree  (Meilah  17  &,  about  the  middle). 

As  against  this  one  instance,  many  are  related  of  cures  by  magical  means.  By 
the  latter  we  mean  the  superstitious  and  irrational  application  of  means  which 
could  in  no  way  affect  any  disease,  although  they  might  sometimes  be  combined 
with  what  may  be  called  domestic  remedies.  Thus,  for  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  this 
remedy  is  proposed :  Pour  slowly  a  quart  of  the  milk  of  a  white  goat  over  three 
cabbage  stalks,  keep  the  pot  boiling  and  stir  with  a  piece  of  '  Marmehon-wood ' 
(Qitt.  69  a,  b).  The  other  remedy  proposed  is  the  excrement  of  a  white  dog  mixed 
with  balsam.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  more  intractable  the  disease,  the 
more  irrational  are  the  remedies  proposed.  Thus  against  blindness  by  day  it  is 
proposed  to  take  of  the  spleen  of  seven  calves  and  put  it  on  the  basin  used  by 
surgeons  for  bleeding.  Next,  some  one  outside  the  door  is  to  ask  the  blind  man  to 
give  him  something  to  eat,  when  he  is  to  reply :  How  can  I  open  the  door— come 
in  and  eat— on  which  the  latter  obeys,  taking  care,  however,  to  break  the  basin,  as 
elee  the  blindness  might  strike  him.  We  have  here  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
fiftvourite  modes  of  healing  disease — ^that  by  its  transference  to  another.  But  if 
the  loss  of  the  power  of  vision  is  greater  at  night  than  by  day,  a  cord  is  to  be 
made  of  the  hair  of  some  animal,  one  end  of  which  is  to  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  the 
patient,  the  other  to  that  of  a  dog.  The  children  are  to  strike  together  pieces  of 
crockery  behind  the  dog,  while  the  patient  repeats  these  words:  'The  dog  is  old 
and  the  cock  is  foolish.'    Next  seven  pieces  of  meat  are  to  be  taken  from  seven 

I  In  general  palm-trees  and  their  fruit  are  dangerous,  and  you  ahonld  always  wash  your  hands 
aftei  aating  dates. 
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different  honsea,  and  hung  up  on  the  doorposts,  and  the  dog  must  afterwards  eat 
the  meat  on  a  dunghill  in  an  open  place.  Lastly,  the  cord  is  to  he  untied  when 
one  is  to  repeat :  '  Let  the  hllndness  of  M.  the  son  of  N.  leave  M.  the  son  of  N. 
and  pierce  the  eyehalls  of  the  dog ! '  (Qitt.  69  a). 

We  have  next  to  refer  to  strictly  magical  cures.  These  were  performed  hy 
amulets— either  preTentive,  or  curative  of  disease— or  else  hy  exorcism.  An 
amulet  was  regarded  as  probate^  if  three  cures  bad  heen  performed  hy  it.  Li 
such  case  it  might  he  put  on  even  on  the  Sahhath.  It  consisted  either  of  a 
piece  of  parchment  (the  PUhqa,  Sanh.  78  b),  on  which  certain  magical  words  were 
written,  or  of  small  bundles  of  certain  plants  or  herbs  (also  designated  as  Qemia, 
an  amulet,  Shabb.  61  a ;  Kidd.  73  b).  However,  even  probate  amulets  might 
fail,  owing  to  the  adverse  constellation  under  which  a  person  was.  In  any 
case  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  demons,  whose  power  it  was  wisht4 
to  counteract,  required  to  be  expressly  stated.  Sometimes  the  amulet  con- 
tained also  a  verse  from  the  Bible.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  other 
words  written  on  the  amulet  had — at  least,  in  their  connection — little  if  any 
sensible  meaning.  But  those  learned  in  these  arts  and  the  Rabbis  had  the 
secret  of  discovering  them,  so  that  there  was  at  least  no  mystery  about  them, 
and  the  formulas  used  were  well  known.  If  the  mischief  to  be  counteracted 
was  due  to  demoniac  agency,  it  might  be  prevented  or  removed  by  a  kind  of 
incantation,  or  by  incantation  along  with  other  means,  or  in  difficult  esses  by 
exorcism.  As  instances  of  the  first  we  may  quote  the  following.  To  ward  off 
any  danger  from  drinking  water  on  a  Wednesday  or  Sabbath-Evening,  when  evil 
spirits  may  rest  on  it,  it  is  advised  either  to  repeat  a  passage  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  word  Qol  ('  Voice ')  occurs  seven  times  (Pa.  xxix.  S-8),  or  else  to  say 
this :  '  Lul,  Shaphan,  Anigron,  Anirdaphin — between  the  stars  I  sit,  betwixt  the 
lean  and  the  fat  I  walk  I '  (Pes.  112  a).  Against  flatulence,  certun  remedies  are 
recommended  (such  as  drinking  warm  water),  but  they  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  following  formula :  '  Qapa,  Qapa,  1  think  of  thee,  and  of  thy  seven  daughters, 
and  dght  daughters-in-law  I '  (Pes.  116  a).  Many  similar  prescriptions  might 
be  quoted.  As  the  remedy  against  blindness  has  been  adduced  to  point  the 
contrast  to  the  Saviour's  mode  of  treatment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  quite  a 
number  of  remedies  are  suggested  for  the  cure  of  a  bloody  flux— of  which  per- 
haps wine  in  which  Persian  onions,  or  anise  and  safiron,  or  other  plants  have  been 
boiled,  seem  the  most  rational — the  medicament  being,  however,  in  each  case 
accompanied  by  this  formula :  '  Be  cured  of  thy  flux  I ' 

Lastly,  as  regards  incantation  and  exorcism,  the  formulas  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  are  enumerated.  These  mostly  consist  of  words  which  have  little  if  any 
meaning  (so  far  as  we  know),  but  which  form  a  rhyme  or  alliteration  when  a 
syllable  is  either  omitted  or  added  in  successive  words.  The  following,  for  example, 
is  the  formula  of  incantation  against  boils :  '  Baz,  Baziyah,  Mas,  Maaya«  Kos, 
Kasiyah,  Sharlai  and  Amarlai — ^ye  Angels  that  came  from  the  land  of  Sodom 
to  heal  painful  boils  1  Let  the  colour  not  become  more  red,  let  it  not  further 
spread,  let  its  seed  be  absorbed  in  the  belly.  As  a  mule  does  not  propagate  itself, 
•0  let  not  this  evil  propagate  itself  in  the  body  of  M.  the  son  of  M.'  (Shabb.  67  a). 
In  other  formulas  the  demons  are  not  invoked  for  the  cure,  but  threatened.  We 
have  the  following  as  against  another  cutaneous  disease :  '  A  sword  drawn,  and  a 
ding  outstretched  I  His  name  is  not  Yokhabh,  and  the  disease  stand  still  t '  Against 
^aopr  firow  th^  deQioa  of  foul  places  w^  bi^ve  the  foUowinj^:  '  On  th^  hef4  of  Um 
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APP.      CMt  bim  into  «  bed  of  enwei,  and  beat  bim  witb  tbe  jawbone  of  an  a»'  (Sbatb. 

XTX  ^  a)-  ^  ^®  ^y^bar  band,  it  ii  recommeiided  as  a  precantion  againet  tbe  eyQ  eje 
-^  to  p«t  one's  ri^bt  tbunb  into  tbe  left  band  and  one's  left  tbiunb  into  tbe  xigbt 
band,  and  to  say :  '  I,  M.  N.  belong  to  tbe  bouse  of  Josepb  OTvr  wbom  tbe  eyil 
eye  bas  no  power'  (Ber.  66  6).  A  certain  Rabbi  gave  tbis  as  information  derired 
from  one  of  tbe  cbief  of  tbe  witcbes,  by  wbicb  witchcraft  migbt  be  rendered  bann- 
Isas.  Tbe  person  in  danger  sbould  Uius  address  tbe  witcbea:  'Hot  filtb  into  your 
months  from  baskets  witb  bolesi  ye  witcbing  women  I  Liet  your  bead  become 
bald,  and  tbe  wind  scatter  your  breadcrumbs.  Let  it  carry  away  your  apices^  let 
tbe  fresh  saffiron  which  you  carry  in  your  bands  be  scattered.  Ye  witcbea,  so  long 
aa  I  had  grace  and  was  careful,  I  did  not  come  among  you,  and  now  I  baye  come, 
andyo»aienolfoTOiii»blelona'(Psa.  UOm^),  To  sTold  tbe  danger  of  twa  of 
more  persons  being  separated  by  a  dog,  a  palm-tree,  a  woman,  or  a  pig,  we  are 
advised  to  repeat  a  yerse  from  the  Bible  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  word 
El  (Almighty).  Or  in  passing  between  women  suspected  of  witchcraft  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  tbis  formula :  '  Agrath,  Aselath,  Asiya,  Belusiya  are  already  Idlled 
by  arrows.'  Ijastly,  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  a  form  of  exorcism  of  demons : 
'Burst,  curst,  dashed,  banned  be  Bar-Tit,  Bar*Tema,  Bar-Tena,  Obasbmagosi 
Iferigos,  and  Isteaham  I ' 

It  haa  been  a  weary  and  unpleasant  task  to  record  such  abject  superstitiona, 
mostly  the  outcome  of  contact  with  Parsee  or  other  heathen  elements.  Brief 
though  our  sketch  has  been,  we  have  felt  as  if  it  should  have  been  even  more 
curtailed.  But  it  seemed  necessary  to  furnish  these  unwelcome  details  in  order  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  comparing  what  is  reported  in  the  New  Testament  about 
the '  demoniaed '  and  '  demons '  with  Jewish  notions  on  such  subjects.  Greater  con- 
trast could  scarcely  be  conceived  than  between  what  we  read  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  and  the  views  and  practices  mentioned  in  Rabbinic  writings^-and  if  this 
aa  it  ia  hoped,  has  been  firmly  established,  even  the  ungrateful  labour  bestowed  or 
coUeoting  these  unsavoury  notices  will  have  been  sufficiently  repaid. 
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APPENDIX  XVn. 

THS  OBBINAKCVS  AND  LAW  OF  THE  SABBATH  A8  LAID  DOWN  IK  THX 

MISHNAH   AND  THE  JERUSALEM  TALMUD. 

(See  Book  III.  ch.  xxzr.  in  vd.  IL  p.  52.) 

The  teiribl  J  exaggerated  views  of  the  Rabbis,  and  thdr  endless,  burdensome  rules       APP. 
about  the  Sabbath  may  best  be  learned  from  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Mtahnahj  fs      XTII 
farther  explained  and  enlarged  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.'    For  this  purpose  a  *<- — r— 
brief  analysis  of  what  is,  confessedly,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tractates  may  here 
be  giTen. 

The  Mishnic  tractate  Sabbath  stands  at  the  head  of  twelve  tractates  which 
together  form  the  second  of  the  six  sections  into  which  the  Mishnah  is  divided, 
and  which  treats  of  Festive  Seasons  {Seder  Moed),  Properly  to  understand  the 
Sabbath  regulations,  it  is,  however,  necessary  also  to  take  into  account  the  second 
tractate  in  that  section,  which  treats  of  what  are  called  ' commixtures '  or  'con- 
nections* {Embin),  Its  object  is  to  make  the  Sabbath  Laws  more  bearable.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  explained  how  places,  beyond  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
unlawfiil  to  carry  things,  may  be  connected  together,  so  as,  by  a  legal  fiction,  to  con- 
Tert  them  into  a  sort  of  private  dweUing.  Thus,  supposing  a  number  of  small  private 
houses  to  open  into  a  conmion  court,  it  would  have  been  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath 
to  carry  anything  from  one  of  these  houses  into  the  other.  This  difficulty  is  removed 
if  aU  ^e  ftunilies  deposit  before  the  Sabbath  some  food  in  the  common  court,  when 
*  a  connection '  is  established  between  the  various  houses,  which  makes  them  one 
dwelling.  This  was  called  the  *  Erubh  of  Courts.'  Similarly,  an  extension  of  what 
was  allowed  as  a '  Sabbath  journey '  might  be  secured  by  another  '  commixture,'  the 
< Erubh'  or  'connection  of  boundaries.'  An  ordinary  Sabbath  day*s  journey 
extended  2,000  cubits  beyond  one's  dwelling.'  But  if  at  the  boundary  of  that 
'journey'  a  man  deposited  on  the  Friday  food  for  two  meals,  he  thereby  consti- 
tuted it  his  dwelling,  and  hence  might  go  on  for  other  2,000  cubits.  Lastly,  there 
was  another  '  Erubh,'  when  narrow  streets  or  bhnd  alleys  were  connected  into  '  a 
private  dwelling '  by  laying  a  beam  over  the  entrance,  or  extending  a  wire  or  rope 
along  such  streets  and  alleys.  This,  by  a  legal  fiction,  made  them  'a  private 
dwelling,'  so  that  everything  was  lawM  there  which  a  man  might  do  on  the 
Sabbath  in  his  own  house. 

Without  discussing  the  possible  and  impossible  questions  about  these  Erubm 
raised  by  the  most  ingenious  casuistry,  let  us  see  how  Rabbinism  taught  Israel  to 


1  The  Jemsalem  Tslmnd  is  not  only  the  'On  the  Sabbath-Joomey,  and  the 

older  and  the  ahorter  of  the  two   GeaNimg,  (br  fixing  it  at  a  distance  of  2,000  cubits,  see 

bat  ivtmld  represent  most  ftally  the  Pales-  KiUo*»  C^-clop.  (last  ed.)  '  Sabbath-way,'  and 

tiidaa  ideas.  •  The  Temple  and  its  8ervioe8»' p.  lit. 
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APP.       observe  its  Sabbath.    In  not  less  than  twenty-four  chapters,^  matters  aie  seriouslj 
XYIl      discuseed  as  of  vital  religious  importanoe,  which  one  could  searoelj  imagine  a 

— > '   sane  intellect  would  eeriouBlj  entertain.     Through  64^   folk)  columns  in  the 

Jerusalem,  and  156  double  pages  of  folio  in  the  fiabjlon  Talmud  does  the  enu- 
meration and  discussion  of  possible  cases  drag  on,  almost  unrelieved  even  by 
Haggadah.'  The  Talmud  itself  bears  witness  to  this,  when  it  speaks  (no  doubt 
exaggeratedly)  of  a  certain  Rabbi  who  had  spent  no  less  than  two  and  a  half  years 
in  the  study  of  only  one  of  those  twenty-four  chapters  t  And  it  further  bears 
testimony  to  the  unprofitableness  of  these  endless  discussions  and  determinations. 
The  occasion  of  this  is  so  curious  and  characteristic,  that  it  may  here  find  mention. 
The  discussion  was  concerning  a  beast  of  burden.  An  ass  might  not  be  led  out  on  the 
road  with  its  covering  on,  unless  such  had  been  put  on  the  animal  previous  to  the 
Sabbath,  but  it  was  lavrful  to  lead  the  animal  about  in  this  &shion  in  one's  court- 
yard.^ The  same  rule  applied  to  a  packsaddle,  provided  it  were  not  fastened  on  by 
girLh  and  back-strap.  Upon  this  one  of  the  Rabbis  is  reported  as  bursting  into  the 
declaration  that  this  formed  part  of  those  Sabbath  Laws  (comp.  Ohag.  i.  8)  which 
were  like  mountains  suspended  by  a  hair  I  (Jer.  Shabb.  p.  7,  coL  6,  last  lines).  And 
yet  in  all  these  wearisome  details  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  anything  spiritual — 
not  a  word  even  to  suggest  higher  thoughts  of  Qod's  holy  day  and  its  observance. 
The  tractate  on  the  Sabbath  begins  with  regulations  extending  its  provisions  to 
the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  infringing  the 
Sabbath  itself,  which  commenced  on  the  Friday  evening.  As  the  most  common 
kind  of  labour  would  be  that  of  carrying,  this  is  the  first  point  discussed.  The 
Biblical  Law  forbade  such  labour  in  simple  terms  (Ex.  xxxvL  6 ;  comp.  Jer.  xviL  22). 
But  llabbinism  developed  the  general  prohibition  into  eight  special  ordinances,  by  first 
dividing  *  the  bearing  of  a  burden '  into  two  separate  acts — ^lifting  it  up  and  putting 
it  down — and  than  arguing,  that  it  might  be  lifted  up  or  put  down  from  two 
different  places,  from  a  pubUo  into  a  private,  or  from  a  private  into  a  public  place. 
Here,  of  course,  there  are  discussions  as  to  what  constituted  a  '  private  place. 
(*l^n^n  men)  ; '  a  public  place  *  (D^2"in  niBH) ;  *  a  wide  space,'  which  belongs  neither 
to  a  special  individual  nor  to  a  community,  such  as  the  sea,  a  deep  wide  valley ;  or  else 
the  comer  of  a  property  leading  out  on  the  road  or  fields — and,  lastly,  a '  legally  free 
place.' ^  Again,  a  *  burden '  meant,  as  the  lowest  standard  of  it,  the  weight  of  '  a 
dried  fig.'  But  if  *  half  a  fig '  were  carried  at  two  difierent  times — lifted  or  deposited 
from  a  private  into  a  public  place,  or  vice  verad — were  these  two  actions  to  be  com- 
bined into  one,  so  as  to  constitute  the  sin  of  Sabbath  desecration  P  And  if  so^ 
under  what  conditions  as  to  state  of  mind,  locality,  &c.  P  And,  lastly,  how  many 
difierent  sins  might  one  such  act  involve  ?  To  give  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
questions  that  were  generally  discussed.  The  standard  measure  for  forbidden  food 
was  the  size  of  an  olive,  just  as  that  for  carrying  burdens  was  the  weight  of  a  fig. 


1  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  a  Gemara  is 
attached  only  to  the  first  twenty  chapters  of 
the  MLshnic  tiactate  Shabbath ;  in  the  Baby- 
lon Talmud  to  all  the  twenty-four  chapters. 

>  I  have  counted  about  thirty-three  Hag- 
gadic  pieces  in  the  tractate. 

^  In  the  former  case  it  might  be  a  burden  or 
lead  to  work,  while  in  the  Intter  cane  the 
covering  was  pre-^umably  for  warmth. 

*  Such  a  fretf  place  (^lOQ  Dlpp)  "^°^ 
cover  less  than  four  souare  cubiu — for  ex.,  a 

pillar  wo\a4  be  such,    i^o  this  qo  le^ai  c|«t^r<> 


mination  would  applv.    The  *  wide  space  *  is 

called  Karmelith  (n^7D1D)-  The  Miahnah, 
however,  expressly  mentions  only  the  'pri- 
vate *  and  the  *  public  *  place  (or  *  enclosed ' 
and  *open'),  although  the  Karwuiiik  is  im- 
plied m  X.  2  ;  xi.  4,  5.  The  Karmetitk  was 
m  certain  circumstances  treated  as  *  public,' 
in  others  as  '  private '  property.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  terms  ana  legal  definitioiis  is  in 
Jer.  Shabb.  U  ^ ;  13  <f ;  £^bb,  6^a^  b  i  Tq9^ 
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If  a  man  had  swallowed  forlidden  food  of  the  size  of  half  an  oHTei  rejected  it,  and  AFP. 
again  eaten  of  the  size  of  half  an  olive,  he  would  he  guilty,  hecanae  the  palate  had 
altogether  tasted  food  to  the  size  of  a  whole  olive ;  hut  if  one  had  deposited  in  v 
another  locality  a  hurden  of  the  weight  of  half  a  fig,  and  remored  it  again,  it  in- 
▼olved  no  guilt,  hecause  the  hurden  was  altogether  only  of  half  a  fig,  nor  even  if 
the  fiirst  half  fig*8  hurden  had  heen  humt  and  then  a  second  half  ^  introduced. 
Similarly,  if  an  ohject  that  was  intended  to  he  worn  or  carried  in  firont  had  slipped 
hehind  it  involved  no  guilt,  hut  if  it  had  heen  intended  to  he  worn  or  carried 
hehind,  and  it  slipped  forward,  this  involved  guilt,  as  involving  lahour. 

Similar  difficulties  were  discussed  as  to  the  guilt  in  case  an  ohject  were  thrown 
from  a  private  into  a  puhlic  place,  or  the  reverse.  Whether,  if  an  ohject  was 
thrown  into  the  air  with  the  left,  and  caught  again  in  the  right  hand,  this  involved 
sin,  was  a  nice  question,  though  there  could  be  no  douht  a  man  incurred  guilt  if  he 
caught  it  with  the  same  hand  with  which  it  had  heen  thrown,  but  he  was  not 
guilty  if  he  caught  it  in  his  mouth,  since,  after  being  eaten,  the  object  no  longer 
existed,  and  hence  catching  with  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a 
aecond  person.  Again,  if  it  rained,  and  the  water  which  fell  from  the  sky  were 
carried,  there  was  no  sin  in  it ;  but  if  the  rain  had  run  down  from  a  wall  it  would 
involve  sin.  If  a  person  were  in  one  place,  and  his  hand  filled  with  frmi  stretched 
into  another,  and  the  Sabbath  overtook  him  in  this  attitude,  he  would  have  to  drop 
the  fruit,  since  if  he  withdrew  his  full  hand  from  one  locality  into  another,  he 
would  be  carrying  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  analysis  of  this  casuistry.  All  the  discussions  to 
which  we  have  referred  turn  only  on  the  Jirat  of  the  legal  canons  in  the  tractate 
'Sabbath.'  They  will  show  what  a  complicated  machinery  of  merely  external 
ordinances  traditionalism  set  in  motion ;  how  utterly  unspiritual  the  whole  system 
was,  and  how  it  required  no  small  amount  of  learning  and  ingenuity  to  avoid 
committing  grievous  sin.  In  what  follows  we  shall  only  attempt  to  indicate  the 
leading  points  in  the  Sabbath-legislation  of  the  Rabbis. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  (late  on  Friday  afternoon) 
nothing  new  was  to  be  begun ;  *  the  tailor  might  no  longer  go  out  with  his  needle, 
nor  the  scribe  with  his  pen  ;  nor  were  clothes  to  be  examined  by  lamp-light.  A 
teacher  might  not  allow  his  pupils  to  read,  if  he  himself  look<dd  on  the  book.  All 
ihese  are  precautionary  measures.  The  tailor  or  scribe  carrying  his  ordinary  meana 
of  employment,  might  forget  the  advent  of  the  holy  day ;  the  person  examining  a 
irese  might  kill  insects,^  which  is  strictly  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
leacher  might  move  the  lamp  to  see  better,  while  the  pupils  were  not  supposed  to 
be  so  zealous  as  to  do  this. 

These  latter  rules,  we  are  reminded,  were  passed  at  a  certain  celebrated  dia- 
cnssion  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  when*  the  latter  were  in  the 
majority.  On  that  occasion  also  opposition  to  the  Gentiles  was  carried  to  its  farthest 
length,  and  their  food,  their  language,  their  testimony,  their  presence,  their  inter- 
course, in  short,  all  connection  with  them  denounced.  The  school  of  Shammai 
also  forbade  to  make  any  mixture,  the  ingredients  of  which  would  not  be  wholly 
dissolved  and  assimilated  before  the  Sabbath.    Nay,  the  Sabbath  law  was  declared 

1  Here  such  questions  are  raised  as  what  Rulesaregivenhow  to  dispose  of  such  insects, 

eonstitutes  the  beginning,  for  ex.,  of  shaving  On  the  same  occasion  some  curious  ideas  are 

or  of  a  bath.  broached  as  to  the  transformation  of  animali| 

'  To  kill  such  vermin  is,  of  course,  strictly  one  into  another. 
Ibcbiddm  (to  kill  a  flea  U  like  kilUng  a  camel). 
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APP.  to  tpplj  trmti  to  lifeless  oljects.  Thus,  wool  might  not  be  dyed  if  the  piooeiB  wai 
XVn  not  completed  before  the  Sabbath.  Nor  was  it  even  lawful  to  sell  anything  to  a 
^-  »  "'  heathen  unless  the  object  would  reach  its  destination  before  the  Sabbadi,  nor  to 
give  to  a  heathen  workman  anything  to  do  which  might  iuTolve  him  in  Sabbath 
work.  Thus,  Rabbi  Gatnaliel  was  careful  to  send  his  linen  to  be  wadied  three  days 
before  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was  lawftd  to  leave  olives  or  grapes  in  the  olive-  or 
wine-press.  Both  schools  were  agreed  that,  in  roasting  or  baking,  a  crost  must 
have  been  formed  before  the  Sabbath,  except  in  case  of  the  Passover  lamb.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  however,  modifies  certain  of  these  rules.  Thus  the  prohibition 
of  work  to  a  heathen  only  apphes,  if  they  work  in  the  house  of  the  Jew,  or  at  least 
IB  the  same  town  with  him.  The  school  of  Shammai,  however,  went  so  far  as  to 
forbid  sending  a  letter  by  a  heathen,  not  only  on  a  Friday  or  on  a  Thursday,  but 
even  on  a  Wednesday,  or  to  embark  on  the  sea  on  these  daysL 

It  being  assumed  that  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath-lamp  was  a  law  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Mishnah  proceeds,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  tractate 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  diiicuss  the  substances  of  which  respectively  the  wick  and  the 
oil  may  be  composed,  provided  always  that  the  oil  which  feeds  ike  wick  is  not  put 
in  a  separate  vessel,  since  the  removal  of  that  vessel  would  cause  the  extinction  of 
the  lamp,  which  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law.  But  if  the  light  were 
extinguished  from  fear  of  the  Gentiles,  of  robbers,  or  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  in  order 
that  one  dangerously  ill  might  go  to  sleep,  it  involved  no  g^t.  Here,  many  pointe 
in  casuistry  are  discussed,  such  as  whether  twofold  guilt  ia  incurred  if  in  blowing 
out  a  candle  its  flame  lights  another.  The  Mishnah  here  diverges  to  diecuss  the 
other  commandments,  which,  like  that  of  lighting  the  Sabbath  lamp,  specially 
devolve  on  women,  on  which  occasion  the  Talmud  broaches  some  curious  statements 
about  the  heavenly  Sanhedrin  and  Satan,  such  as  that  it  is  in  moments  of  danger 
'  that  the  Great  Enemy  brin^  accusations  against  us,  in  order  to  ensure  our  ruin ; 
or  this,  that  on  three  occasions  he  specially  lies  in  ambush:  when  one  travels  alone, 
when  one  sleeps  alone  in  a  dark  house,  and  when  one  crosses  the  sea.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  we  may  note  as  illustrative  of  St.  Paul's  warning  not  to  travel  after  the 
fast  (Day  of  Atonement),  that  the  Jewish  proverb  had  it :  '  When  you  bind  your 
Lulabh  *  (at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles)  bind  also  your  feet ' — as  regards  a  sea-voyage 
(Jer.  Shabb.  6  6,  Ber.  R.  6). 

The  next  two  chapters  in  the  tractate  on  the  Sabbath  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  food  may  be  kept  warm  for  the  Sabbath,  since  no  fire  might  be  lighted.  If 
the  food  had  been  partially  cooked,  or  was  such  as  would  improve  by  increased 
heat,  there  would  be  temptation  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and  this  must  be  avoided. 
Hence  the  oven  was  immediately  before  the  Sabbath  only  to  be  heated  with  straw 
or  chaff;  if  otherwise,  the  coals  were  to  be  removed  or  covered  with  ashes.  Clothes 
ought  not  to  be  dried  by  the  hot  air  of  a  stove.  At  any  rate,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  neighbours  do  not  see  it.  An  egg  may  not  be  boiled  by  putting  it  near  a 
hot  kettle,  nor  in  a  doth,  nor  in  sand  heated  by  the  sun.  Ck)ld  water  might  be 
poured  on  warm,  but  not  the  reverse  (at  least  such  was  the  o|nnion  of  the  school  of 
Shammai),  nor  was  it  lawful  to  prepare  either  cold  or  warm  compresses.  Nay,  a 
Rabbi  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  throwing  hot  water  over  one's  self,  for  fear  of  spread- 
ing the  vapour,  or  of  cleaning  the  floor  thereby  I    A  vessel  might  be  put  under  a 

1  The  Lulabh  (^S^S)  consisted  of  a  palm      the  Feast  of  Tabemades  ('Tnnpie  and  Us 
with  myrtle  and  willow  branch  tied  on  other      Services,'  p.  288). 
sida  of  it,  which  eveiy  worshipper  carried  on 
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kmp  to  catch  the  falling  Bparks,  but  no  water  might  be  pat  faito  it^  beoaoM  it  wia      j^pp, 
not  lawful  to  extinguish  a  light.   Nor  would  it  have  been  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  to      xm 
put  a  Teasel  to  reoeiTe  the  drops  of  oil  that  might  fall  from  the  lamp.    Among  maoj   -  _    ^    _^ 
other  questions  raised  was  this :  whether  a  paient  might  take  his  child  in  his  amiAi 
HappUj  Rabbinic  liberality  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  allow  this,  but  e7en  In  tha 
supposed  case  that  the  child  might  happen  to  have  a  stone  in  its  handsi  although 
this  would  involve  the  labour  of  carrying  that  stone  1    Similariy,  it  was  declaied 
lawful  to  lift  seats,  provided  they  had  not,  as  it  were,  four  steps,  when  they  must 
be  considered  as  ladders.    But  it  was  not  allowed  to  draw  idong  chairs,  as  this 
might  produce  a  rut  or  cavity,  although  a  little  carriage  might  be  moved|  since 
the  wheels  would  only  compress  the  soil  but  not  produce  a  cavity  (eomp.  in  the 
Bab.  Tahnud,  Shabb.  22  a ;  46 ;  and  Bets.  23  &). 

Again,  the  question  is  discuieed,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  keep  the  food  warm  by 
wiapping  around  a  vessel  certain  substances.  Here  the  genend  camm  is,  that  all 
must  ba  avoided  which  would  increase  the  heat ;  since  this  would  be  to  produce 
some  outward  effect,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  work. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  tractate  we  are  supposed  to  begm  the  Sabbath 
morning.  Ordinarily,  the  first  business  of  the  morning  wouldy  of  course,  have  been 
to  take  out  the  cattle.  Accordingly,  the  laws  are  now  kdd  down  for  ensuring 
Sabbath  rest  to  the  animals.  The  principle  underlying  these  is,  that  only  what 
serves  as  ornament,  or  is  absolutely  necessary  for  leading  out  or  bringing  back 
animals,  or  for  safety,  may  be  worn  by  them ;  all  else  is  regarded  as  a  burden. 
Even  such  things  as  might  be  put  on  to  prevent  the  rubbing  of  a  wound,  or  other 
possible  harm,  or  to  distinguish  an  animal,  must  be  left  aade  on  the  day  of  rest 

Next,  certain  regulations  are  Isld  down  to  guide  the  Jew  when  dresdng  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  so  as  to  prevent  his  breaking  its  rest.  Hence  he  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  put  on  any  dsess  which  might  become  burdensome,  nor  to  wear  any 
ornament  which  he  might  put  off  and  carry  in  his  hand,  for  this  would  be  a 
<  burden.'  A  woman  must  not  wear  such  headgear  ss  would  require  imloosing 
before  taking  a  bath,  nor  go  out  with  such  ornaments  as  could  be  taken  off  in  the 
street,  such  as  a  frontlet,  unless  it  is  attached  to  the  cap,  nor  with  a  gold  crown, 
nor  with  a  necklace  or  nose-ring,  nor  with  rings,  nor-  have  a  pin  ^  in  her  dress.  The 
reason  for  this  prohibition  of  ornaments  wss,  that  in  their  vanity  women  might 
take  them  off  to  show  them  to  their  companions,  and  then,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
carry  them,  which  would  be  a  '  burden.'  Women  are  also  forbidden  to  look  in  the 
glass  on  the  Subbath,  because  they  might  discover  a  white  hair  and  attempt  to 
pull  it  out,  which  would  be  a  grievous  sin ;  but  men  ought  not  to  use  looking- 
glaases  even  on  weekdays,  because  this  was  undignified.  A  woman  may  walk 
about  her  own  court,  but  not  in  the  street,  with  false  hair.  Similarly,  a  man  waa 
forbidden  to  wear  on  the  Sabbath  wooden  shoes  studded  with  nails,  or  only  one 
■hoe,  as  this  would  involve  labour ;  nor  was  he  to  wear  phylacteries  nor  amulets, 
unless,  indeed,  they  had  beto  made  by  competent  persons  (since  they  might  lift 
them  off  in  order  to  show  the  novelty).  Similarly,  it  was  forbidden  to  wear  any 
part  of  a  suit  of  armour.  It  was  not  lawful  to  scrape  shoes,  except  perhaps  with 
the  back  of  a  knife,  but  they  might  be  touched  with  oil  or  water.  Nor  should 
sandals  be  softened  with  oil,  because  that  would  improve  them.  It  was  a  veiy 
■erious  question,  which  led  to  much  discussion,  what  should  be  done  if  the  tie  of  a 

>  litor^v,  a  needle  whieh  hu  not  en      Law— 1»  oany  a  itiok  ot  a  pateil  qb  Vm 
^jrslei.     Of  oonrse,  it  would  not  be  lawM      Sabbath^  to  4nve^  of  erea  to  naoka. 
iw  a  aedam  Jew— if  he  observe  the  Sabb^B 
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APP.  iandal  had  broken  on  the  Sabbath.  A  plaster  might  be  worn,  prorided  its  objeel 
XVn  was  to  prevent  the  wound  from  getting  worse,  not  to  heal  it,  fbr  that  would  have 
^— — r-*--  been  a  work.  Ornaments  which  could  not  easUj  be  taken  off  might  be  worn  in 
one's  courtyard.  Similarly,  a  person  might  go  about  with  wadding  in  his  ear,  but 
not  with  fklse  teeth  nor  with  a  gold  plug  in  the  tootL  If  the  wadding  fell  out  of 
the  ear,  it  could  not  be  replaced.  Some,  indeed,  thought  that  its  healing  yirtues 
lay  in  the  oil  in  which  it  had  been  soaked,  and  which  had  dried  up,  but  others 
ascribed  them  to  the  warmth  of  the  wadding  itselfl  In  either  case  there  was 
danger  of  healing— of  doing  anything  for  the  purpose  of  a  cure — and  hence  wadding 
might  not  be  put  into  the  ear  on  the  Sabbath,  although  if  worn  before  it  might  be 
continued.  Again,  as  regarded  false  teeth :  they  might  fall  out,  and  the  wearer 
might  then  lift  and  carry  them,  which  would  be  sinful  on  the  Sabbath.  Bat  any- 
thing which  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  person  might  be  worn  also  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  children  whose  ears  were  being  bored  might  have  a  plug  put  into 
the  hole.  It  was  also  avowed  to  go  about  on  crutches,  or  with  a  wooden  leg,  and 
children  might  have  bells  on  their  dresses ;  but  it  was  prohibited  to  walk  on  stilts, 
or  to  carry  any  heathen  amulet. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  tractate  contains  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole.  It  opens  by  laying  down  the  principle  that,  if  a  person  has  either  not 
known,  or  forgotten,  the  whole  Sabbath  law,  all  the  breaches  of  it  which  he  has 
committed  during  ever  so  many  weeks  are  to  be  considered  as  only  one  error  or  one 
sin.  If  he  has  broken  the  Sabbath  law  by  mistaking  the  day,  every  Sabbath  thus 
profaned  must  be  atoned  for  ^  but  if  he  has  broken  the  law  because  he  thought  that 
what  he  did  was  permissible,  then  every  separate  infringement  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate sin,  although  labours  which  stand  related  as  ipecies  to  the  genus  are  regarded 
as  only  one  work.  It  follows,  that  guilt  attaches  to  the  state  of  mind  rather  than 
to  the  outward  deed.  Next,  forty  less  one  chief  or  '  fathers '  of  work  (Abath) 
are  enumerated,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  forbidden  in  the  Bible.  They 
are:  sowing,  ploughing,  reaping,  binding  sheaves,  threshmg,  winnowing,  sifting 
(selecting),  grinding,  sifting  in  a  sieve,  kneading,  baking;  shearing  the  wool, 
washing  it,  beating  it,  dyeing  it,  spinning,  putting  it  on  the  weaver's  beam,  making 
two  thrum  threads,  weaving  two  threads,  separating  two  threads,  making  a  knot, 
undoing  a  knot,  sewing  two  stitches,  tearing  in  order  to  sew  two  stitches ;  catching 
deer,  killing,  skinning,  salting  it,  preparing  its  skin,  scraping  off  its  hair,  cutting  it 
up,  writing  two  letters,  scraping  in  order  to  write  two  letters;  building,  pulling  down, 
extinguishing  fire,  lighting  fire,  beating  with  the  hanmier,  and  carrying  from  one 
possession  into  the  other. 

The  number  thirty-nine  is  said  to  represent  the  number  of  times  that  the  word 
'  labour '  occurs  in  the  Biblical  text,  and  all  these  Aboth  or  '  frkthers '  of  work  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  some  work  that  bad  been  done  about  the  Tabernacle, 
or  to  be  kindred  to  such  work.  Again,  each  of  these  principal  works  involved  the 
prohibition  of  a  number  of  others  which  were  derived  from  them,  and  hence  called 
their  '  descendants '  (toledoth).  The  thirty-nine  principal  works  have  been  arranged 
in  four  groups :  the  first  (1-11)  referring  to  the  preparation  of  bread ;  the  second 
(12-24)  to  all  connected  with  dress ;  the  third  (26-88)  to  all  connected  with 
writing ;  and  the  last  (84-89)  to  all  the  work  necessary  for  a  private  house.  An- 
other RabU  derives  the  number  thirty-nine  (of  these  Aboth)  from  the  numadcal 
value  of  tbe  initial  wQrd  in  E2(od«  xz^v.  1,  although  in  so  doing  he  has  t/o  cbanga 
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the  last  letter  (n^ky  tJie  n  must  be  changed  into  a  n  to  make  thhrty-nine).*  apP. 
Fmrther  explanations  must  here  be  added.  K  jou  scatter  two  seeds,  you  have  XYII 
been  sowing.  In  general^  the  principle  is  laid  down,  that  anything  by  which  <-  ,  ^ 
the  ground  may  be  benefited  is  to  be  considered  a  'work'  or  'labour/  even  if 
it  were  to  sweep  away  or  to  break  up  a  dod  of  earth.  Nay,  to  pluck  a  blade  of 
grass  was  a  sin.  Similarly,  it  was  sinful  labour  to  do  anything  that  would  pro- 
mote the  ripening  of  fruits,  such  as  to  water,  or  eyen  to  remove  a  withered  leaf. 
To  pick  fruit,  or  eyen  to  lift  it  from  the  ground,  would  be  like  reaping.  K,  for 
example,  a  mushroom  were  cut,  there  would  be  a  twofold  sin,  since  by  the  act  of 
cutting,  a  new  one  would  spring  in  its  place.  According  to  the  Rabbis  of  Oassarea, 
fishing,  and  all  that  put  an  end  to  life,  must  be  ranked  with  hanresting.  In 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  in  rubbing  the  ears  of  com  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  work  connected  with  food  would  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  toledoth,  of  binding  into  sheayes.  If  a  woman  were  to  roll 
wheat  to  take  ayray  the  husks,  she  would  be  guilty  of  sifting  with  a  sieye.  If  she 
were  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  stalks,  she  would  be  guilty  of  threshing.  If  she  were 
cleaning  what  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  stalk,  she  would  be  guilty  of  sifting.  If  she 
were  bruising  the  stalk,  she  would  be  guilty  of  grinding.  If  she  were  throwing  it 
up  in  her  hands,  she  would  be  guilty  of  winnowing.  Distinctions  like  the  following 
are  made :  A  radish  may  be  dipped  into  salt,  but  not  left  in  it  too  long,  since 
this  would  be  to  make  pickle.  A  new  dress  might  be  put  on,  irrespectiye  of  the 
danger  that  in  so  doing  it  might  be  torn.  Mud  on  the  dress  might  be  crushed  in 
the  hand  and  shaken  off,  but  the  dress  must  not  be  rubbed  (for  fear  of  affecting  the 
material).  If  a  person  took  a  btith,  opinions  are  divided,  whether  the  whole  body 
should  be  dried  at  once,  or  limb  after  limb.  If  water  had  fallen  on  the  dress, 
some  allowed  the  dress  to  be  shaken  but  not  wrung ;  others,  to  be  wrung  but  not 
shaken.  One  Rabbi  allowed  to  spit  into  the  handkerchief,  and  that  although 
it  may  necessitate  the  compressing  of  what  had  been  wetted ;  but  there  is  a  grave 
discussion  whether  it  was  lawful  to  spit  on  the  ground,  and  then  to  rub  it  with  the 
foot,  because  thereby  the  earth  may  be  scratched.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  done  on 
stones.  In  the  labour  of  grinding  would  be  included  such  an  act  as  crushing  salt. 
To  sweep,  or  to  water  the  ground,  would  involve  the  same  sin  as  beating  out  the 
com.  To  lay  on  a  plaster  would  be  a  grievous  an ;  to  scratch  out  a  big  letter, 
leaving  room  for  two  small  ones,  would  be  a  sin,  but  to  write  one  big  letter  occupy- 
ing the  room  of  two  small  letters  was  no  sin.  To  change  one  letter  into  another 
might  imply  a  double  sin.    And  so  on  through  endless  details ! 

The  Mishnah  continues  to  explain  that,  in  order  to  involve  guilt,  the  thing 
carried  from  one  locality  to  another  must  be  sufficient  to  be  entrusted  for  safe 
keeping.  The  quantity  is  regulated:  as  regards  the  food  of  animals,  to  the 
capacity  of  their  mouth ;  as  regards  man,  a  dried  fig  is  the  standard.  As  regards 
fluids,  the  measure  is  as  much  wine  as  is  used  for  one  cup,  that  is — the  measure 
of  the  cup  being  a  quarter  of  a  log,  and  wine  being  mixed  with  water  in  the  propor-  ' 
tion  of  three  parts  water  to  one  of  wine — one-sixteenth  of  a  log.*  As  regards  milk, 
a  mouthful ;  of  honey,  sufficient  to  lay  on  a  wound ;  of  oil,  sufficient  to  anoint  the 

"  The  Rabbis  contend  for  the  lawfulness  of  into  p^^^pi  >**  Lev.  xix.  24). 
changing  the  n  ii^to  a  n  for  the   sake   of  'It  has  been  calcnlated  by  Herzfeld  that 

an  interpretation.     So  expressly  here  (ler.  a  log =0*36  of  a  litre;  'six  hen'i^ggiw' 
Shabb.  9  6)  and  in  Jer.  Peah  20  b  (D^l7n 
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ATP.  imalkit  mtmlMr;  <ff  mtat,  stiftcleiit  to  wee  eyMAlte;  itid  of  idl  oilier  Attid^  a 
XVn  ipitrtor  of  a  log. 
w — , — ^  As  ngazded  other  labetaiioes,  the  ttandiiil  ai towhfel  ooneGtiited  a  hafdeti  was 
whether  the  thing  could  he  tufned  to  any  piaetioal  nee,  howover  tridhig.  Thtis, 
two  hone's  hairs  might  he  made  bio  a  hitdtMp;  a  sorap  of  clean  paper  into  a 
flastom^houae  notice ;  a  small  pieoe  of  paper  written  upon  mtght  he  eontertod  into 
a  wrapper  for  a  small  flagon.  Id  all  these  eaees^  therefore,  transport  would  inroWe 
sin.  Similarlj,  ink  sufficient  to  write  two  letterSi  wax  enough  to  All  up  a  small 
hoki  eren  a  pehble  with  which  yon  might  aim  at  a  little  hiid,  or  a  small  piece  of 
hroken  earthenware  with  which  jou  might  sttr  the  coals,  would  he  'hordedS ! ' 

Passing  to  another  aspect  of  the  suhjeot,  the  Mishnah  lays  it  down  that|  in  Older 
to  constitute  sin,  a  thing  must  have  heen  carried  from  one  Ideality  into  anothef  en- 
tirely and  immediately,  and  that  it  must  hate  hcMi  done  in  the  way  in  wlddi  things 
are  ordmarily  carried.  If  an  object  which  one  person  could  carry  la  carried  by  two, 
they  are  not  gpilty.  Finally,  like  all  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  that  of  cutting  one's 
nails  or  hair  involres  mortal  sin,  but  only  if  it  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  other- 
wise only  the  lesser  sin  of  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath  rest.  A  tery  interesting 
notice  in  connection  with  St.  John  t.,  is  that  in  which  it  is  explained  how  it  wotdd 
not  involre  sin  to  carry  a  liying  peVMm  on  a  pallet,  the  pallet  being  regarded  only 
as  an  accessory  to  the  man ;  while  to  carry  a  dead  body  in  such  manner,  or  eren  the 
smallest  part  of  a  dead  body,  would  inrolve  gwlt 

From  this  the  Mishnah  proceeds  to  discuss  what  is  analogous  to  caTfying,  sudi 
as  drawing  or  throwing.  Other  '  labours  '  are  similarly  made  the  subject  of  inquiiy, 
and  it  is  shown  how  f>ny  approach  to  them  inyolres  guilt.  The  rule  here  is,  that 
anything  that  might  prove  of  lasting  character  must  not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  same  role  applies  to  what  might  prove  the  beginning  of  work,  such  as  letting 
the  hammer  fall  on  the  anvil  |  or  to  anything  that  might  contribute  to  imptDve  a 
place,  to  gathering  as  much  wood  as  would  boil  an  egg,  to  uprooting  weeds,  to 
writing  two  letters  of  a  word — in  short,  to  anything  that  might  be  helpful  in,  or 
contribute  towards,  some  fiiture  work. 

The  Mishnah  next  passes  to  such  work  in  which  not  quantity,  but  quality,  is  in 
question — such  as  catching  deer.  Here  it  is  explained  that  an5rthing  by  which  an 
animal  might  be  caught  is  included  in  the  prohibition.  So  far  is  this  carried  that, 
if  a  deer  had  run  into  a  house,  and  the  door  were  shut  upon  it,  it  would  involve 
guilt,  and  thii,  even  if,  without  closing  the  door,  persons  seated  themselves  at  the 
entry  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  animaL 

Passing  over  the  other  chapters,  which  similarly  illustrate  what  are  supposed 
to  be  Biblical  prohibitions  of  labour  as  defined  in  the  thirty-nine  Alwth  and  their 
toledothf  we  come,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  tractate,  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts,  containing  such  Sabbath  laws  as,  by  their  own  adnussion,  were 
imposed  only  by  the  Rabbis.  These  embrace:  1.  Things  forbidden,  because  they 
might  lead  to  a  transgression  of  the  Biblical  command;  2.  Such  as  are  like  the 
kinds  of  labour  supposed  to  be  forMdden  in  the  BiUe ;  8.  Such  as  are  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  Uie  honour  due  to  the  Sabbath«  In  the  first  class  are  included 
a  number  of  regulations  in  case  of  a  fire.  All  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  whether 
in  the  original  or  translated,  and  the  case  in  which  they  ars  laid ;  the  phylacteries 
and  their  case,  might  be  rescued  from  the  flames.  Of  food  or  drink  only  what  was 
needful  for  the  Sabbath  might  be  rescued  }  but  if  the  fbod  Were  in  a  cupboard  or 
basket  the  whole  might  be  carried  out.  Similarly,  all  utensils  needed  for  the  Sabbath 
meal,  but  of  diess  only  what  was  absolutely  necessazy,  might  be  saved,  it  bein^ 
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hawetrer,  pfOTided,  that  •  person  might  pot  on  a  diofls,  save  it,  go  hack  and  put  on  ^jpp^ 
aaother,  and  so  on.  Again,  anything  in  the  honse  might  he  coTered  with  a  akin  ao 
aa  to  aa^e  it  from  die  flames,  or  the  spread  of  the  flames  might  he  arrsetad  hj  piling  ^ 
up  Yeesela.  It  was  not  lawful  to  ask  a  Ghntile  to  eztingoish  the  flame,  hut  not  dnty 
to  hinder  him,  if  he  did  so.  It  was  lawful  to  put  a  yeasel  over  a  lamp,  to  prevent 
the  ceiling  from  catching  fire ;  similarly,  to  throw  a  vessel  oyer  a  scorpion,  although 
on  that  p(^t  there  is  douht.  On  the  other  hand,  it  u  allowed,  if  a  GFentile  has 
Hghted  a  lamp  on  the  Sahhath,  to  make  use  of  it,  the  fiction  hdng,  however,  kept 
vp  that  he  did  it  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  Jew.  By  the  same  fiction  the  catde 
naj  he  watered,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  use  made  of  his  services. 

Before  paaung  from  this,  we  should  point  out  that  it  was  directed  that  the 
Hagiographa  should  not  he  read  except  in  the  evening,  since  the  daytime  was  to  he 
devoted  to  more  doctrinal  atudies.  In  the  same  connection  it  is  added,  that  the 
study  of  the  Mishnah  Is  more  important  than  that  of  the  Bihle,  that  of  the  Talmud 
heing  considered  the  most  meritorious  of  all,  as  enahling  one  to  understand  all 
questions  of  right  and  wrong.  IJturgical  pieces,  though  containing  the  Name  of 
God,  might  not  he  rescued  from  the  flames.  The  Gospels  and  the  wiltings  of 
Christians,  or  of  heretics,  might  not  he  rescued.  If  it  he  asked  what  should  he  done 
with  them  on  weekdays,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Names  of  God  which  they  contaia 
ODght  to  he  cut  out,  and  then  the  hooks  themselves  humed.  One  of  the  Rahlna^ 
however,  would  have  had  them  humt  at  once,  indeed,  he  would  rather  have  fled 
into  an  idolatrous  temple  than  into  a  Christian  church :  '  for  the  idolators  deny  God 
hecause  they  have  not  known  Him,  hut  the  apostates  are  worse.'  To  them  applied 
Ps.  czxxiz.  21,  and,  if  it  was  lawM  to  wash  out  in  the  waters  of  jealousy  the  IHvine 
Name  in  order  to  restore  peace,  much  more  would  it  he  lawful  to  hum  such  hooks, 
even  though  they  contained  the  Divine  Name,  hecause  they  led  to  enmity  hetween 
Israel  and  their  Heavenly  Father. 

Another  chapter  of  the  tractate  deals  with  the  question  of  the  varioua  pieces  of 
ibmitnre — how  far  they  may  he  moved  and  used.  Thus,  curtiuns,  or  a  lid,  may  he 
regarded  as  fiimiture,  and  hence  used.  More  interesting  is  the  next  chapter  (xviiL), 
which  deals  with  things  forbidden  by  the  Rabbis  because  they  resemble  those  kinda 
ot  labour  supposed  to  be  interdicted  in  the  Bible.  Here  it  is  declared  lawful,  for 
example,  to  remove  quantities  of  straw  or  com  in  order  to  make  room  for  guests, 
or  for  an  assembly  of  students,  but  the  whole  bam  must  not  be  emptied,  because 
in  so  doing  the  floor  might  be  injured.  Again,  as  regards  animals,  some  assistance 
might  be  given,  if  an  animal  was  about  to  have  its  young,  though  not  to  the  same 
amoimt  as  to  a  woman  in  childbirth,  for  whose  sake  the  Sabbath  might  be  desecrated. 
Lastly,  all  might  be  done  on  the  holy  day  needful  for  circumcision.  At  the  same 
time,  every  preparation  possible  for  the  service  should  be  made  the  day  before.  The 
Mishnah  proceeds  to  enter  here  on  details,  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
Sabbath  law. 

In  the  following  chapter  (xx.)  the  tractate  goes  on  to  indicate  such  things  as 
are  only  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  on  condition  that  they  are  done  diflerently  from 
ordinary  days.  Thus,  for  example,  certain  solutions  ordinarily  made  in  watar 
ahould  be  made  in  vinegar.  The  food  for  horses  or  cattle  must  not  he  taken  out  of 
the  manger,  unless  it  is  immediately  given  to  some  other  animaL  The  bedding 
straw  must  not  be  turned  with  the  hand,  but  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  A 
press  in  which  linen  is  smoothed  may  he  opsoed  to  take  out  na^dns,  hat  muit  soft 
be  screwed  down  again,  ^ 

TOL.  IL  9  m 
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AFP.  The  next  chapter  proceeds  upon  the  principle  thaty  although  eTexything  is  to  he 

avoided  which  resemhles  the  khouis  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  the  same  prohibitioD 
^  does  not  apply  to  such  labours  as  resemble  those  interdicted  by  the  Rabbis.    The 
application  of  this  principle  is  not,  however,  of  interest  to  general  readers. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  the  Mishnah  proceeds  to  show  that  all  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  Rabbis  had  only  this  object :  to  prevent  an  ultimate  breach  of  a 
Biblical  prohibition.  Hence,  where  such  was  not  to  be  feared,  an  act  might  be  done. 
For  example,  a  person  might  bathe  in  mineral  waters,  but  not  carry  home  the 
linen  with  which  he  had  dried  himself.  He  might  anoint  and  rub  the  body,  but 
not  to  the  deg^ree  of  making  himself  tired ;  but  he  might  not  use  any  artificial 
remedial  measures,  such  as  taking  a  shower-bath.  Bones  might  not  be  set,  nor 
emetics  g^ven,  nor  any  medical  or  surgical  operation  performed. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  the  Mishnah  points  ont  those  things  which  are 
tmlawful  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Sabbath.  Certain  things  are  here  of 
interest  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  purchasing  things  for  the  feast-day.  Thus, 
it  is  expressly  allowed  to  borrow  wine,  or  oil,  or  bread  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to 
leave  one's  upper  garment  in  pledge,  though  one  should  not  express  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  imply  it  was  a  loan.  Moreover,  it  is  expressly  added  that  if  the 
day  before  the  Passover  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  one  may  in  this  manner  purchase  f 
Paschal  lamb,  and,  presumably,  all  else  that  is  needful  for  the  feast  This  shows 
how  Judas  might  have  been  sent  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  to  purchase  what  was 
needful,  for  the  law  applymg  to  a  feast-day  was  much  less  strict  than  that  of  the 
Sabbath.  Again,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  eflkdng  anything  written,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  read  from  a  tablet  the  names  of  one's  guests,  or  the  maf».  It  was 
lawful  for  children  to  cast  lots  for  their  portions  at  table,  but  not  with  strangers, 
for  this  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  games  of  chance.  Similarly, 
it  was  improper  on  the  Sabbath  to  engage  workmen  for  the  following  week,  nor 
should  one  be  on  the  watch  for  the  close  of  that  day  to  begin  one's  ordinary  work. 
It  was  otherwise  if  religious  obligations  awaited  one  at  the  doee  of  the  Sabbath, 
such  as  attending  to  a  bride,  or  making  preparations  for  a  funeraL^  On  the 
Sabbath  itself  it  was  lawful  to  do  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary  connected  with 
the  dead,  such  as  to  anoint  or  wash  the  body,  although  without  moving  the  limbSy 
nor  might  the  eyes  of  the  dying  be  closed — ^a  practice  which,  indeed,  was  generally 
denounced. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  tractate  the  Mishnah  returns  to  the  discosaon  of 
punctilious  details.  Supposing  a  traveller  to  arrive  in  a  place  just  as  the  Sabbath 
commenced,  he  must  only  take  from  his  beast  of  burden  such  objects  as  are  allowed- 
to  be  handled  on  the  Sabbath.  As  for  the  rest,  he  may  loosen  the  ropes  and  let 
them  fall  down  of  themselves.  Further,  it  is  declared  lawful  to  unloose  bundles 
of  straw,  or  to  rib  up  what  can  only  be  eaten  in  that  condition ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  notliirig  is  done  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  On  the  other  ^  and, 
cooking  would  not  be  allowed — ^in  short,  nothing  must  be  done  but  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  thirst.  Finally,  it  was  declared 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  absolve  from  vows,  and  to  attend  to  similar  religious 
calls. 

Detailed  as  this  analysis  of  the  Sabbath  law  is,  we  have  not  by  any  means 

^  It  18  curious  as  bearing  upon  a  recent      coffin   and  grave  originally  destined  for  a 
controversy,  to  note  that  on  this  occasion  it  is       Gentile,  but  not  xHot  venid. 
Udd  that  »n  Israelite  may  be  bur^pd  in  the 
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exhausted  the  subject.   Thus,  one  of  the  most  curious  provisions  of  the  Sabbath  Lw       APP. 
was,  that  on  the  Sabbath  only  such  things  were  vo  be  touched  or  eaten  as  liad  been       XVO 
expressly  prepared  on  a  weekday  with  a  view  to  the  Sabbath  (Bez.  2  6) J     Any-    .,    ^  ^ 
thing  not  so  destined  was  forbidden,  as  the  expression  is  *  on  account  of  Muqtsah ' 
(nVPID)f  i-e.  aA  not  having  been  the  ^  intention.'     Jewish  dogmatists  enumerate 
nearly  tifty  cases  in  which  that  theolo<ncal  term  finds  its  application.    Thus,  if  a 
hen  had  laid  on  a  Sabbath,  the  eg<^  was  forbidden,  because,  evidently,  it  could  not 
have  been  destined  on  a  weekday  for  eating,  since  it  was  not  yet  laid,  and  did  not 
exist ;  while  if  the  hen  had  been  kept,  not  for  laying  but  for  fattening,  the  egg  might 
be  eaten  a<«  forming  a  part  of  the  hen  that  bad  fallen  off !    But  when  the  principle 
of  Muqtsah  is  applied  to  the  touching  of  things  which  are  not  used  because  they 
have  become  ugly  (and  hence  are  not  in  one's  mind),  so  that,  for  example,  an  old 
lamp  may  not  be  touched,  or  raisins  during  the  process  of  drying  them  (because  they 
are  not  editable  then),  it  will  be  seen  how  complicated  such  a  law  must  have  been. 

Chiefly  from  other  tractates  of  the  Talmud  the  following  may  here  be  added. 
It  would  break  the  Sabbath  rest  to  climb  a  tree,  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  clap  one*8 
hands,  to  strike  one's  side,  or  to  dance.  All  judicial  acts,  vows,  and  tilling  were 
also  prohibited  on  that  day  (Bez.  v.  2).  It  has  already  been  noted  that  aid  might 
be  given  or  promised  for  a  woman  in  her  bed.  But  the  Law  went  further.  While 
it  prohibited  the  application  or  use  on  the  Sabbath  of  any  remedies  that  would 
bring  improvement  or  cure  to  the  sick, '  all  actual  danger  to  life  *  (nid33  pfiD  ^3 
rism  MK  nnn^  Yoma  viii.  6)  superseded  the  Sabbath  law,  but  nothing  short  of 
that.  Thus,  to  state  an  extreme  case,  if  on  the  Sabbath  a  wall  had  fallen  on  a 
person,  and  it  were  doubtful  whether  he  was  under  the  ruins  or  not,  whether  he  was 
alive  or  dead,  a  Jew  or  Gentile,  it  would  be  duty  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  suf- 
ficiently to  find  the  body.  If  life  were  not  extinct  the  labour  would  have  to  be 
continued ;  but  if  the  person  were  dead  nothing  further  should  be  done  to  extricate 
the  body.  Similarly,  a  Rabbi  allowed  the  use  of  remedies  on  the  Sabbath  in  throat 
diseases,  on  the  express  ground  that  he  regarded  them  as  endangering  life.  On  a 
similar  principle  a  woman  with  child  or  a  sick  person  was  allowed  to  break  even 
the  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  while  one  who  had  a  maniacal  attack  of  morbid 
craving  for  food  (DltD^12  » /3ovXi/u>f )  might  on  that  sacred  day  have  even  unlawful 
food  (Yoma  viii.  5,  6). 

Such  are  the  leading  provisions  by  which  Rabbinism  enlarged  the  ample 
Sabbath-law  as  expressed  in  the  Bible,'  and,  in  its  anxiety  to  ensure  its  moat 
exact  observance,  changed  the  spiritual  import  of  its  rest  into  a  complicated  code 
of  external  and  burdensome  ordinances.  Shall  we  then  wonder  at  Christ's  oppo- 
aition  to  the  Sabbath-urdinances  of  the  Synagogue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
enmity  of  its  leaders?  and  can  greater  contrast  be  imagined  than  between  the 
teaching  of  Christ  on  this  subject,  and  that  of  His  most  learned  and  most  advanced 
contemporaries  P  And  whence  this  difference  unless  Christ  was  the  'Teacher  come 
from  God,'  Who  spake  as  never  before  man  had  spoken  P 

^  This  destination  or  preparation  is  called  Hachauah. 

>  Ex.  zx. 8-11 ;  zziii.  12 ;  xzzi.  12-17 ;  xxxiv.  21 ;  xxxv.  1-d;  Deat  v.  U-16. 
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APPENDIX  XVm. 

HlflQAPAH  ABOUT  SIMBOV  KXPHA  (lBQEMD  OF  BDIOV  PIRBX 

(VoL  IL  Book  III.  clL  zxzWiL) 

jIPP,       Thxb  Haggadah  ezists  in  four  diffeient  Recensions  (oomp.  JeilmA,  BeUi  h»-Mid- 

XYUI  '^y  ^  ^*  '^^  ^^'  ^*  PP'  ^>  ^)*  ''^^  ^"^  ^^  tiiese,  xeproduoed  by  Jelfinek 
,  ,  ->  (JL  6.  Pt  y.  p.  xxvi,  &c.,  and  pp.  60-62)  was  first  published  bj  Woffeiueil  in  his 
collection  of  Antichristian  writings,  the  Tela  ignsa  Satanm,  at  the  okae  of  that 
blasphemous  production,  the  Sepher  ToledUh  Jeshu  (pp  19-84).  The  second 
Recension  is  that  by  Huldrich  (Leyden,  1706)  $  the  third  has  been  printed,  as  is 
inferred,  at  Breslau  in  1824 ;  while  the  fourth  exists  only  in  MS.  Dr.  JelHnekhas 
substantially  reproduced  (without  the  dosing  sentences)  the  text  of  Wagenseil's 
(u.  B.  Pt  V.)y  and  also  RecensioDS  III.  and  iy.(u.  s.  Pt.  VL).  He  regards  Recen- 
sion rV.  as  the  oldest ;  but  we  into  from  its  plea  against  the  abduction  of  Jewish 
children  by  Ohristians  and  against  forced  baptisms,  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  cer- 
tain expressions,  that  Recension  IV.  u  younger  than  the  text  of  Wagenseil,  whidi 
seems  to  present  the  legend  in  its  most  primitire  form.  Eren  this,  however, 
appears  a  mixture  of  several  legends ;  or  perhaps  the  original  may  afterwards  have 
been  interpolated.  It  were  impossible  to  fix  even  approximately  the  age  of  this 
oldest  Recension,  but  in  its  present  form  it  must  date  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Rome,  and  that  of  the  Papacy,  though  it  seems  to  contain  older 
elements.  It  may  be  regarded  as  embodybg  certain  andent  legends  among  the  Jews 
about  St  Peter,  but  adapted  to  later  times,  and  cast  in  an  apologetic  form.  A  brief 
criticism  of  the  document  will  best  follow  an  abstract  of  the  text,  according  to  the 
first  or  earliest  Recension. 

The  text  begins  by  a  notice  that  the  strife  between  the  Nasarenes  and  the  Jews 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  they  separatedi^nnoe  any  Natarene  who  saw  a 
Jew  would  kill  him.  Such  became  the  misery  for  thirty  years,  that  the  Nasarenes 
increased  to  thousands  and  myriads,  and  prevented  the  Jews  from  going  up  to  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem*  And  the  distress  was  as  great  as  at  the  time  of  the  Gk>lden 
Oalf.  And  still  the  opposing  faith  increased,  and  twdve  wicked  men  went  out,  who 
traversed  the  twelve  kingdoms.  And  they  prophesied  fUse  prophedes  in  the  camp, 
and  they  misled  Israd,  and  they  were  men  of  reputation,  and  strengthened  the 
faith  of  Jesus,  for  they  said  that  they  were  the  Apostles  of  the  Crucified.  And 
they  drew  to  themsdves  a  large  number  from  among  the  children  of  IsraeL  On 
this  the  text  describes,  how  the  sages  in  Israd  were  afl9icted  and  humbled  themselves, 
each  confessing  to  his  neighbour  the  sins  which  had  brought  this  evil,  and  earnestly 
asking  of  God  to  give  them  direction  how  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Nasarene 
doctrine  and  pezsecution.  As  they  finished  their  prayer,  up  rose  an 
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midsty  whoie  nune  was  Simeon  Eepba,  wbo  Imd  fonnerij  pot  into  reqoifliiion  the       AFP. 

Bath  Kolj  and  said :  '  Hearken  to  me,  my  brethren  and  m  j  people  I    If  my  wards      jlyuI 

are  good  in  your  sight,  I  will  separate  those  sinners  from  the  congregation  of  the 

children  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  have  neither  part  nor  inheritance  in  the  midst  of 

Israel,  if  only  yon  take  upon  you  the  sin.    And  they  all  answered  and  said :  We 

will  take  upon  us  the  sin,  if  only  thou  wilt  do  what  thou  hast  said.'    Upon  tius, 

the  narrative  proceeds,  Peter  went  into  the  Sanctuary,  wrote  the  Ineffable  Name, 

and  inserted  it  in  bis  flesh.     Having  learnt  the  Ineftible  Name,  he  went  to  the 

metropolis  ('  metropoHn  *)  of  the  Nazarenee,  and  proclaimed  that  every  believer  in 

Christ  should  come  to  him,  since  he  was  an  Apostle.  The  multitudes  required  that 

be  should  prove  his  claim  by  a  sign  ('  oth  *)  such  as  Jesus  had  done  while  He  was 

alive,  when  Peter,  through  the  power  of  the  Ineflable  Name,  restored  a  leper,  by 

laying  on  of  hands,  and  raised  the  dead.    When  the  Nazarenes  saw  this,  they  fell 

on  their  faces,  and  acknowledged  his  Apoetolate.    Then  Peter  delivered  this  as  his 

message,  first  bidding  them  swear  to  do  as  he  would  command :  '  Know  (said  he) 

that  the  Crucified  hated  Israel  and  their  law,  as  Isaiah  prophesied :  "  Your  new 

moons  and  your  feasts  my  soul  hateth ; "  know  also,  that  he  delighteth  not  in  Israel, 

as  Hosea  prophesied :  "  Tou  are  not  my  people."*     And  although  it  is  in  His 

power  to  extirpate  them  from  the  world  hi  a  moment,  from  out  of  every  place,  yet 

He  does  not  purpose  to  destroy  them,  but  intends  to  leave  them,  in  order  that  they 

be  in  memory  of  His  Crucifixion  and  lapidation  to  all  generations.    Besides,  know 

that  He  bore  all  those  great  sufferings  and  afflictions  to  redeem  yon  from  Gkhenna. 

And  now  He  admonishes  and  commands  you,  that  you  should  do  no  evil  to  the 

Jews ;  and  if  a  Jew  says  to  a  Nazarene,  '*  Go  with  me  one  paramng  "  (Persian  mile 

about  three  English  xniles),  let  him  go  with  him  two  paratangi.    And  if  a  Jew 

smites  him  on  the  left,  cheek,  let  him  present  to  him  also  the  right  cheek,  in  order 

that  they  may  have  their  reward  in  this  world,  while  in  the  next  they  will  be 

punished  in  Gehenna.    And  if  you  do  thus,  you  will  deserve  to  sit  with  Him  in 

His  portion.    And  behold,  what  He  commands  you  is,  that  ye  shall  not  observe  the 

Feast  of  the  Passover,  but  observe  the  day  of  His  death.    And  instead  of  the  Feast 

of  Pentecost  observe  forty  days  from  the  tune  that  He  was  slain  to  when  He  went 

up  into  heaven.    And  instead  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  observe  the  day  of 

His  birth,  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  His  birth  observe  that  on  which  He  wae 

circumcised.' 

To  these  commands  all  agreed,  on  condition  that  Peter  should  remain  with 
them.  This  he  consented  to  do,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  eat  any- 
thing except  bread  of  misery  and  water  of  affliction — ^presumably  not  only  to  avoid 
ibrbidden  food,  but  in  expiatory  suffering  for  his  sin — and  that  they  should  buikL 
him  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  in  which  he  would  remain  unto  the  day  of 
Us  death,  all  which  provisions  were  duly  carried  out  It  is  added,  that  in  this 
tower  he  served  the  God  of  his  fkthers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  What  is  still 
stranger,  it  is  added,  that  he  wrote  many  Piutim — a  certain  class  of  liturgical  poems 
which  form  part  of  the  Synagogue  service — and  that  he  sent  these  throughout  all 
Israel  to  be  in  perpetual  memory  of  him,  and  especially  that  he  despatched  them 
to  the  Rabbis.  The  remark  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  other  Jewish  writers  also 
describe  the  Apostle  Peter  as  the  author  of  several  liturgical  poems,  of  wlttch  one 
is  still  repeated  in  the  Synagogue  on  Sabbaths  and  Feastrdays  (comp.  Jellineh^ 
JBeth  horMidr,,  part  v.,  p.  61,  note).  But  to  return.  Peter  is  said  to  have  ve- 
mainAd  in  that  tower  for  six  years,  when  he  died,  and  by  his  duecdon  wis  boned 
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jpp.       witbin  the  tower.    But  the  Nazarenee  itUBed  there  a  great  &bric, '  and  this  tower 
yvfTT      i^i^y  ^  B^i'  11^  Rome,  and  thej  call  it  Peter,  which  is  the  word  for  a  stone,  becauM 

,   »^   he  sat  on  a  stone  till  the  day  of  his  death.    But  after  his  death  another  person 

named  Elijah  came,  in  the  wickedness  and  canning  of  hu  heart  to  mislead  them. 
And  he  said  to  them  that  Simon  had  deceived  them,  for  that  Jesus  had  com- 
manded him  to  tell  them :  it  had  not  come  into  His  heart  to  despise  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  that  if  any  one  wished  to  circumcise,  he  should  circumcise ;  but  if  any  one 
did  not  wish  to  be  circumcised,  let  him  be  inmiersed  in  foul  waters.  And  even  if 
he  were  not  immersed,  he  would  not  thereby  be  in  danger  in  the  world.  And 
1)0  commanded  that  they  should  not  observe  the  seventh  day,  but  only  the  first 
day,  because  on  it  were  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  he  made  to  them 
many  statutes  which  were  not  good.  But  the  people  asked  him:  Give  us  a  true 
iagn  that  Jesus  hath  sent  thee.  And  he  said  to  them :  What  is  the  sign  that  you 
ooekP  And  the  word  had  not  been  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  great  stone  of 
immense  weight  fell  and  crashed  his  head.  So  perish  all  Thine  enemies,  O  God, 
but  let  them  that  love  Thee  be  as  the  sim  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  streng^  t ' 

Thus  far  what  we  regard  as  the  oldest  Recension.  The  chief  variations  between 
1:1ns  and  the  others  are,  that  in  the  third  Recension  the  opponent  of  Peter  is  called 
Abba  Shaul  (St.  John  also  is  mentioned ;  Jellinek,  u.s.  part  vi.,  p.  156),  while  in 
the  fourth  Recension  (in  MS.)y  which  consiBts  of  ninete^  chapters,  this  opponent 
is  called  Elijah.  In  the  latter  Recension  there  is  mention  of  Antiodi  and  Tiberias^ 
an  1  of  other  places  connected  with  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Church.  But  the  occurrence  of  certain  Romanic  words,  such  oj 
Papa,  Vescovo,  &c.,  shows  its  later  date.  Again,  we  mark  that,  according  to 
Recensions  HI.  and  FV.,  Peter  sent  his  liturgical  pieces  to  Babylon,  which  ma) 
either  indicate  that  at  the  time  of  the  document '  Babylon '  was  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  population,  or  else  be  a  legendary  reminiscence  of  St.  Peter's  labours  iii 
^the  Church  that  is  in  Babylon  *  (1  Pet.  v.  18).  In  view  of  modem  controversico 
it  is  of  special  interest  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Peter,  secretly  a  Jew, 
advised  the  Christians  to  throw  off  completely  the  law  of  Moses,  while  Paul,  in  op- 
position to  him,  stands  up  for  Israel  and  the  Law,  and  insists  that  either  circum- 
cision or  baptism  may  be  practised.  It  will  be  further  noted,  that  the  object  of 
the  document  seems  to  be :  1st,  to  serve  as  an  '  apology'  for  Judaism,  by  explain- 
ing how  it  came  that  so  many  Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  Apostles,  embraced 
the  new  faith.  This  seems  to  be  traced  to  the  continued  observance  of  Jewish 
legal  practices  by  the  Christians.  Simon  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  Christianity  by  separating  the  Church  from  the  Synagogue,  which  he 
did  by  proclaiming  that  Israel  were  rejected,  and  the  Law  of  Moses  abolished.  On 
the  other  hand,  St  Paul  is  represented  as  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  and  as  proclaim- 
ing that  the  question  of  circumcision  or  baptism,  of  legal  observances  or  Christian 
practices,  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  attempt  to  heal  the  breach  between 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  had  been  the  cause  of  Divine  judgment  on  him. 
2ndly,  The  legend  is  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  Jews,  with  a  view  to  ward  off 
persecution.  Srdly,  It  is  intended  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  Chrisdans 
remained  in  heart  Jews.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  difficult — at  least,  hypothetically 
— to  separate  the  various  legends  mixed  up,  or  perhaps  interpolated  in  the  tractate. 
From  the  mention  of  the  Piutim  and  the  ignorance  as  to  their  origin,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  legend  in  its  present  form  to  about  tba 
«ghth  oantoxy  cf  oar  fNL 
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m  KTEBNAL  PUNISHMENT,  ACCORDING  TO  THB  RABBIS  AMD 

NEW  TESTAKBNT. 

(See  VOL  iL  Book  V.  eh.  vL)  ^^ 

Tbx  Parablee  of  the  'Ten  Yirgins'  and  of  the  *  Unfaithful  Semmt '  doee  with  a  jj^pp^ 
Discourse  on  'the  Last  Things/  the  final  Judgment,  and  the  fitte  of  those  at 
Christ's  Right  Hand  and  at  His  Left  (St.  Matt.  zxy.  31-46).  This  final  Judgment 
hy  our  Lord  forms  a  fundamental  article  in  the  Oreed  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
dhrist  Who  comes,  accompanied  by  the  Angelic  Host,  and  sits  down  on  the  throne 
of  His  Glory,  when  all  nations  are  gathered  before  Him.  llien  the  final  separa- 
tion  is  made,  and  joy  or  sorrow  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  past  of  each  man's 
history.  And  that  past,  as  in  relationship  to  the  Christ — ^whether  it  have  been 
'  with  *  Him  or  '  not  with '  Him,  which  latter  is  now  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
*  against '  Him.  And  while,  in  the  deep  sense  of  a  love  to  Christ  which  is  utterly 
self-forgetfuL  in  its  service  and  utterly  humble  in  ita.  realisation  of  Him  to  Whom 
no  real  service  can  be  done  by  man,  to  their  blessed  surprise,  those  on  '  the  Right ' 
find  work  and  acknowledgment  where  they  had  never  thought  of  its  possibility, 
every  ministry  of  their  life,  however  small,  is  now  owned  of  Him  as  rendered  to 
Himself — partly,  because  the  new  direction,  from  which  all  such  ministry  sprang, 
was  of  *  Christ  in '  them,  and  partly,  because  of  the  identification  of  Christ  with 
Wb  people.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  lowest  service  of  him  who  has  the  new 
inner  direction  is  Christward,  so  does  ignorance,  or  else  ignoration,  of  Christ 
(<  When  saw  we  Thee  .  .  .  P ')  issue  m  neglect  of  service  and  labour  of  love,  and 
neglect  of  service  proceed  from  neglect  and  rejection  of  Christ  And  so  is  life 
either '  to '  Christ  or  *  not  to '  Christ,  and  necessarily  ends  in  '  the  Kingdom  pre- 
pared from  the  foundation  of  the  world '  or  in  '  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared 
for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.' 

Thus  far  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Words,  which  could  only  be  impaired  bj 
any  attempt  at  commentation.  But  they  also  raise  questions  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, in  which  not  only  the  head,  but  perhaps  much  more  the  heart,  is  inter- 
ested, as  regards  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  '  everlasting '  and  '  eternal,'  in 
this  and  other  connections,  so  far  as  those  on  the  Left  Hand  of  Christ  are  con- 
eemed.  The  subject  has  of  late  attracted  renewed  attention.  The  doctrioe  of  the 
Eternity  of  Punishments,  with  the  proper  explanations  and  limitations  given  to  it 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  has  been  set  forth  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  Treatise: 
'What is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punishment?'  Before  adverting,  however 
briefly,  to  the  New  Testament  teaching,  it  seems  desirable  with  some  fulness  to 
I0t  forth  the  ^etpish  views  on  this  subject.    For  the  views  held  at  the  time  of 
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APP.  Christ,  whateyer  they  were,  must  have  been  thoee  which  the  hearen  of  Christ 
entertained ;  and,  whatever  these  views,  Christ  did  not,  at  least  directly,  contradict 
**  or,  80  far  ss  we  can  infer,  intend  to  correct  them.'  And  here  we  have  happily 
sufficient  materinln  for  a  history  of  Jewish  opinions  at  different  periods  on  the 
Eternity  of  Punishments ;  and  it  seems  the  more  desirable  carefully  to  set  it  forth, 
as  statements  both  inaccurate  and  incomplete  have  been  put  forward  on  the 
subject. 

Leaving  aside  the  teaching  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigraphic  Writinga  (to 
which  Dr.  Pusey  has  sufficiently  referred  J,  the  first  Rabbinic  utterances  come  to 
us  from  the  time  inunediately  before  that  of  Christ,  from  the  Schools  of  Shammai 
and  Ilillel  (Rosh  haSh.  16  6  last  four  lines,  and  17  a)}  The  former  arranged  all 
mankind  into  three  classes :  the  perfectly  righteous,  who  are  '  immediately  written 
and  sealed  to  eternal  life ;  *  the  perfectly  ^cked,  who  are  '  immediately  written  and 
sealed  to  Gehenna ; '  and  an  intermediate  class,  who  '  go  down  to  Gehinnom,  and 
moan,  and  come  up  again,'  according  to  Zech.  xiii.  9,  and  which  seemed  also  indi- 
cated in  certain  words  in  the  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  6.)  The  earful  reader 
will  notice  that  this  statement  implies  belief  in  Eternal  Punishment  on  the  part  of 
the  School  of  Shammai.  For  (1)  The  perfectly  wicked  are  spoken  of  aa  '  written 
and  sealed  unto  Gehenna ;  (2)  The  School  of  Shammai  expressly  quotes,  in  support 
of  what  it  teaches  about  these  wicked,  Dan.  xii.  2,  a  passage  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  final  judgment  after  the  Resurrection ;  (3)  The  perfectly  wicked,  so 
punished,  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  third,  or  intermediate  cla&s,  who 
merely  '  go  down  to  Gehinnom,'  but  are  not  '  written  and  sealed/  and  '  come  up 
again.' 

Substantially  the  same,  as  regards  Eternity  of  Punishment,  is  the  view  of  the 
School  of  Hillel  (u.  s.  17  a).  In  regard  to  sinners  of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles  it 
teaches,  indeed,  that  they  are  tormented  in  Gehenna  for  twelve  months,  aftet  which 
lb  air  bodies  and  souls  are  burnt  up  and  scattered  as  dust  under  the  fe6t  of  the 
righteous ;  but  it  significantly  excepts  from  thli  number  certain  classes  of  trans- 
gressors '  who  go  down  to  GFehinnom  and  are  punished  there  to  ages  of  ages,*  That 
the  Niphal  form  of  the  verb  used,  p^no ;  must  mean  '  punished '  and  not  'judged,' 
appears,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  firom  the  use  of  the  same  word  and  form  in 
the  same  tractate  (Rosh  haSh.  12  a,  lines  7  ^c.  from  top),  when  it  is  said  of  the 
generation  of  the  Flood  that  'they  were  punished* — surely  not  'judged* — ^by  'hot 
water.*  However,  therefore,  the  School  of  Hillel  might  accentuate  the  mercy  of 
God,  or  limit  the  number  of  those  who  would  suffer  Eternal  Punishment,  it  did 
teach  Eternal  Punishment  in  the  case  of  some.    And  this  is  the  point  in  question. 

But,  since  the  Schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  represented  the  theological 
teaching  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  it  follows,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Eternal  Punishment  was  that  held  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  however  it  may  afterwards 
have  been  modified.  Here,  so  far  as  this  book  is  concerned,  we  might  rest  the  case. 
But  for  completeness*  sake  it  will  be  better  to  follow  the  historical  development  of 
Jewish  theological  teaching,  at  least  a  certain  distance. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  Punishments  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the 
Synagogue  throughout  the  whole  first  century  of  our  era.  This  will  appear  from 
tlie  sayings  of  the  Teachers  who  flourished  during  its  course.    The  Jewish  Parable 

1  Of  course,  we  mean  thsir  general  dirso-      interpretations  given  of  Kosh  haSh.  16  6^  17«, 
tion,  not  the  deUils.  I  must  call  special  attention  to  ibis  ktem 

*  In  view  of  the  strange  tendsrings  and      alssikM. 
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dl  the  fate  of  those  who  had  not  kept  their  festaye  garments  in  readiness  or  ap-  ^pp 
peared  in  such  as  were  not  clean  (Shahb.  152  b,  15S  a)  has  been  aheadj  quoted  in 
our  exposition  of  the  Parables  of  the  Man  without  the  Wedding-garment  and  of  s. 
the  Ten  Virgins.  But  we  have  more  than  this.  We  are  told  (Ber.  28  b)  that, 
when  that  great  Rabbbic  authority  of  the  first  century,  Babbi  Jochanan  ben 
Zakkai — '  the  light  of  Israel,  the  right  hand  pillar,  the  mighty  hammer  '—lay  a 
dying  and  wept,  he  accounted  for  his  tears  by  fear  as  to  his  fitte  in  judgment,  illus- 
trating  the  duiger  by  the  contrast  of  punishment  by  an  earthly  king  '  whose  bonds 
are  not  eternal  bonds  nor  his  death  eternal  death/  while  as  regarded  God  and  His 
judgment :  '  if  He  is  angry  with  me,  His  Wrath  is  an  £temal  Wrath,  if  He  binds 
me  in  fetters,  His  fetters  are  Eternal  fetters,  and  if  He  kills  me.  His  death  is  an 
Eternal  Deatk'  In  the  same  direction  is  tlus  saying  of  another  great  Babbi  of 
the  first  century,  Elieser  (Shabb,  152  b,  about  the  middle),  to  the  effect  that  *  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  are  hidden  imder  the  throne  of  gloiy,'  while  those  of  the 
wicked  were  to  be  bound  and  in  unrest  (ni3?ini  niOD1t)»  one  Angel  hurling  them 
to  another  firom  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other — of  which  latter  strange  Idea 
he  saw  ooofirmation  in  1  Sam.  zxv.  29.  To  the  &te  of  the  righteous  applied, 
among  other  beautiful  passages,  Is.  Ivii.  2,  to  that  of  the  wicked  Is.  lyiL  31, 
Evidently,  the  views  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  first  century  were  in  strict  aooordanoe 
with  those  of  Shammai  and  HilleL 

In  the  second  centmy  of  our  era,  we  mark  a  dedded  difference  in  Babbinie 
opinion.  Although  it  was  said  that,  after  the  death  of  Rabbi  Meir,  the  ascent  of 
smoke  from  the  grave  of  his  apostate  teacher  had  indicated  that  the  Babb&'s 
prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  his  master  from  Gehenna  had  been  answered  (Chag, 
15  b)f  most  of  the  eminent  teachers  of  that  period  propounded  the  idea,  that  in  the 
last  day  the  sheath  would  be  removed  which  now  covered  the  sun,  when  its  fieiy 
heat  would  bum  up  the  wicked  (Ber.  R.  6).  Nay,  one  Rabbi  maintained  thai 
there  was  no  hell  at  all,  but  that  that  day  would  consume  the  wicked,  and  yet 
another,  that  even  this  was  not  so,  but  that  the  wicked  would  be  consumed  by  a 
sort  of  internal  conflagration. 

In  the  third  century  of  our  era  we  have  once  more  a  reaction,  and  a  rt torn  to 
the  former  views.  Thus  (Kethub.  104  a,  about  the  middle)  Rabbi  Eleasar  speaks 
of  the  three  bands  of  Angels,  which  successively  go  forth  to  meet  the  righteous, 
each  with  a  welcome  of  their  own,  and  of  the  three  bands  of  Angels  of  sorrow, 
which  similarly  receive  the  wicked  in  their  death — and  this,  in  terms  which  leave 
no  donbt  as  to  the  expected  fistte  of  the  wicked.  And  here  Rabbi  Joed  infonns  us 
(Toe.  Ber.  vi.  15),  that '  the  fire  of  Gehenna  which  was  created  on  the  second  day 
is  not  extinguished  £>r  ever.'  With  this  view  accord  the  seven  designationa  which, 
according  to  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi,  attach  to  G^enna  (Erub.  19  a,  line  11,  Ac, 
fix>m  bottom — but  the  whole  page  bears  on  the  subject).  This  doctrine  was  only 
modified,  when  Ben  Lakish  maintained,  that  the  fire  of  Gehenna  did  not  hurt 
sinners  from  among  the  Jews  (Kethub.  u.  s.).  Nor  does  even  this  other  saying  of 
his  (Nedar.  8  b,  last  four  lines)  necessarily  imply  that  he  denied  the  etanuty  of 
punishment :  '  There  is  no  Gehinnom  in  the  world  to  come  ' — since  it  is  qualified  by 
the  expectation  that  the  wicked  would  be  punished  (pin^j),  not  annihilated,  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  would  be  felt  as  healing  by  the  righteous.  Lastiy,  if  not 
universal  beatification,  yet  a  kind  of  uniTersal  morid  restoration  seems  impfiad  in 
the  teaching  of  BabU  Jehudah  to  the  eflfect  that  in  the  MKukmfviUmm  Qod 
would  destan^  the  TeUer  KaBth 
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APP.  Tempting  aa  the  sabject  h^  we  most  here  break  off  thia  hiatorical  reytew,  for 

want  of  apace,  not  of  material  Dr.  Puaey  haa  ahown  that  the  Targumim  alao 
-ceach  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment — though  theb  date  ia  matter  of  diacua- 
aion — and  to  the  paaaages  quoted  by  him  in  evidence  othera  might  be  added.  And 
if  Oil  the  other  aide  the  saying  of  Rabbi  Akiba  should  be  quoted  (Eduy.  ii.  10)  to 
the  elfect  that  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  in  Qehenna  was  one  of  the  five  things 
thac  lasted  for  twelve  months,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  if  thia  be  taken 
aeriousiy  (for  it  is  really  only  Ajeu  eFesprit),  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than 
the  teaching  of  Hiilel  concerning  that  intermediate  daas  of  sinners  who  were  in 
Qehenna  tor  a  year — while  there  was  another  class  the  duration  of  whose  punish- 
ment would  be  for  ages  of  ages.  Even  more  palpably  inapt  ia  the  quotation  from 
Baba  Mez.  od  b  (linos  5,  &c.,  from  the  bottom).  For,  if  that  passage  dedaree  that 
all  are  destined  to  come  up  again  from  Gehenna,  it  expreaaly  excepU  from  this  these 
three  classes  of  persons :  adulterers,  those  who  put  their  fellow-men  publicly  to 
flhame,  and  toose  who  apply  an  evil  name  to  their  neighbours. 

But  there  can  at  least  be  no  question^  that  the  passage  which  haa  been  quoted  at 
the  outset  of  these  remarks  (Rosh  haSh.  16  6,  17  a),  proves  beyond  the  possibility 
of  gainsaying  that  both  the  Great  Schools,  into  which  Rabbinic  teaching  at  the 
time  of  C^ist  was  divided,  held  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishments.  This,  of 
course,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  who-— bow  many,  or  rather,  how  few — 
were  to  suffer  this  terrible  fate.  And  here  the  cautions  and  limitations,  with 
which  Dr.  Pusey  has  shown  that  the  Church  has  surrounded  her  teaching,  cannot 
be  too  often  or  earnestly  repeated.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  painfully  strange 
that,  if  the  meaning  of  it  be  at  all  realised,  some  should  seem  so  anxious  to  con- 
tend for  the  extension  to  so  many  of  a  misery  from  which  our  thoughts  shrink  m 
awe.  Yet  of  this  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  will  judge, 
not  only  righteously,  but  mercifully.  He  alone  knows  all  the  secrets  of  heart 
and  life,  and  He  alone  can  apportion  to  each  the  due  meed.  And  in  this  assured 
conviction  may  the  mind  trustfully  rest  as  regards  those  who  have  been  dear 
to  us. 

But  if  on  such  grounds  we  shrink  from  narrow  and  harsh  dogmalaam,  there  are 
certain  questions  which  we  cannot  quite  evade,  even  although  we  may  answer  them 
generally  rather  than  specifically.  We  put  aside,  as  an  unhealthy  and  threatening 
eign  of  certain  religious  movements,  the  theory,  lately  broached,  of  a  so-called 
^Oonditional  Immortality.'  So  far  as  the  reading  of  the  present  writer  extends, 
it  is  based  on  bad  philosophy  and  even  worse  exegesis.  But  the  question  itself, 
to  which  this  '  rough-and-ready '  kind  of  answer  has  been  attempted,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious.  In  our  view,  an  impartial  study  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord,  recorded 
in  the  Qospels — as  repeatedly  indicated  in  the  text  of  these  volumes — leads  to  the 
impression  that  His  teaching  in  regard  to  reward  and  punishment  should  be  taken 
in  the  ordinary  and  obvious  sense,  and  not  in  that  suggested  by  some.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  what  is  now  quite  clear  to  us,  that  the  Jews,  to  whom  He  spoke, 
believed  in  Eternal  Punishment,  however  few  they  might  consign  to  it.  And  yet 
we  feel  that  this  line  of  argument  is  not  quite  convincing.  For  might  not  our 
LfOrd,  as  in  regard  to  the  period  of  ELis  Second  Coming,  in  this  also  havA  intended 
to  leave  His  hearers  in  incertitude  P  And,  indeed,  is  it  really  necessary  to  be  quite 
sure  of  this  aspect  of  eternity  P 

And  here  the  question  arises  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  which 
Obriat  qsed.    It  is,  indeed,  maintained  that  the  terms  ammw  and  kindred  VKgtm^ 
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nons  always  refer  to  eternity  in  the  strict  sense.  But  of  this  I  cannot  express  my-  APP, 
self  conyinoed  (see  ad  yoc.  Sehleusnert  Lex.,  who,  however,  goes  a  little  too  far; 
Wahl,  Clavis  K.T.;  and  Orimm,  Clayis  N.T.),  although  the  balance  of  eyidence  is 
in  fayonr  of  such  meaning.  But  it  is  at  least  concdvable'tliat  the  ezpressiooa 
might  refer  to  the  end  of  all  time,  and  the  merging  of  the  'mediatorial  regency* 
(1  Cor.  zy.  24)  in  the  absolute  kingship  of  Qod* 

In  further  thinking  on  this  most  solemn  subject,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer 
that  exaggerations  have  been  made  in  the  argument.  It  has  been  said  that,  the 
hypothesis  of  annihilation  being  set  aside,  we  are  practically  shut  up  to  what  is 
called  UniDerioligm,  And  again,  that  Uniyersalism  applies,  not  only  the  final  re> 
storation  of  all  the  wicked,  but  eyen  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  And  further,  it  lias 
been  argued  that  the  metaphysical  diflSculties  of  the  question  ultimately  resolye 
themselyes  into  this:  why  the  God  of  all  foreknowledge  had  created  bdngs— be 
they  men  or  fallen  angels— who^  as  He  foreknew,  would  ultimately  sin?  Now 
this  argument  has  evidently  no  force  as  against  absolute  Uniyersalism.  But  even 
otherwise,  it  is  rather  specious  than  convincing.  For  we  only  possess  data  for 
reasoning  in  regard  to  the  sphere  which  falls  within  our  cognition,  which  the  abso- 
lutely Divine — ^the  pre-human  and  the  pre  created— does  not,  except  so  far  as  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  Revelation.  This  limitation  excludes  from  the  sphere  of 
our  possible  comprehension  all  questions  connected  with  the  Divine  foreknowledge 
and  its  compatibility  with  that  which  we  know  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
created  intelligences,  and  the  very  condition  of  their  moral  being;  personal  freedom 
and  choice.  To  quarrel  with  this  limitation  of  our  sphere  of  reasoning,  were  to 
rebel  against  the  conditions  of  human  existence.  But  if  so,  then  the  question  of 
Divine  foreknowledge  must  not  be  raised  at  all,  and  the  question  of  the  fall  of 
angels  and  of  the  sin  of  man  must  be  left  on  the  (to  us)  alone  intelligible  basis; 
tiiat  of  persona]  choice  and  absolute  moral  freedom. 

Again— it  seems  at  least  an  exaggeration  to  put  the  altemadves  thus:  absolute 
eternity  of  punishment — and,  with  it,  of  the  state  of  rebellion  which  it  implies,  since 
it  is  unthinkable  that  rebellion  should  absolutely  cease,  and  yet  punishment  con« 
tinue;  annihilation;  or  else  universal  restoration.  Something  else  is  at  least  think« 
able,  that  may  not  lie  within  these  hard  and  fast  lines  of  demarcaticm.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a  qtutrtum  quid—that  there  may  be  a  purifica- 
tion or  transformation  {HI  venia  f)erb%»)  of  all  who  are  capable  of  such— or,  if  it  is 
preferred,  an  unfolding  of  the  germ  of  grace,  present  before  death,  invisible  thouf^ 
it  may  have  been  to  other  men,  and  that  in  the  end  of  what  we  caU  time,  or  'dis- 
pensation,' only  that  which  is  morally  incapable  of  transformation— be  it  men  or 
devils— shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  (Rev.  xx.  10, 14, 15:  xxL 
S).  And  here,  if,  perhaps  Just,  exception  is  taken  to  the  terms  *  purification '  or 
'transformation*  (pertiaps  spiritual  development),  I  would  refer  tn  explanation  to 
what  Dr.  Pusey  has  so  beautifully  written — although  my  reference  is  only  to  this 
point,  not  to  others  on  which  he  touches  (Pusey,  What  is  of  Faith.  &c,  pp.  11<K- 
128).  And,  in  connection  with  this,  we  note  that  there  is  quite  a  series  of 
Scripture-statements,  which  teach  alike  the  final  reign  of  God  ('that  God  may  be 
an  in  all"),  and  the  final  putting  of  all  things  under  Ohrist— and  all  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  blessed  fact  that  Christ  has  '  tasted  death  for  every  man,'  'that 
the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved,'  and,  in  consequence,  to  'draw  all'  unto 
Himself,  comp.  Col.  L  19,  90  (comp.  St  John  iii.  17;  xH.  89 ;  Bom.  v.  IB-M; 
1  Cor.  XT.  90-88 ;  I^LIO;  OoLL19,90;  1  Tim.  11. 4, 6 ;  It  .  10;  Heb.  iL  tr 
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AiT.      1  John  iL  2 ;  IT.  14— aU  which  ptasages  mtttt,  howeTer,  he  studied  in  their 
nection). 

Thus  far  it  has  heen  the  sole  aim  of  the  present  writer  to  set  before  the  reader, 
00  fkr  as  he  can,  all  the  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  has  pro- 
nonnced  no  definite  conclusion,  and  he  neither  wishes  nor  purposes  to  do  so.  This 
only  he  will  repeat,  that  to  his  mind  the  Words  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  oon^ey  ^s  impression,  that  there  is  an  etemitj  of  punishment;  and 
fhrther,  that  this  was  the  accepted  belief  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  Uie  time  of 
Ohrist.  Bat  of  these  things  doM  he  feel  fullj  aasured :  that  we  may  absolutely 
trust  in  the  loving-kindness  of  our  Ood ;  that  the  work  of  Christ  is  for  all  and  of 
infinite  value,  and  that  its  outcome  must  correspond  to  its  character;  and,  lastly, 
for  practical  purposes,  that  in  regard  to  those  who  have  departed  (whether  or  not 
we  know  of  grace  in  them)  our  views  and  our  hopes  should  be  tiie  widest  (con- 
sistent with  Scripture  teaching),  and  that  as  regards  ourselves,  personally  and  in- 
dividually, our  views  as  to  the  need  of  absolute  and  Immediate  faith  hi  Christ  as 
the  Saviour,  of  holiness  of  life,  and  of  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  shoukl  be  the 
closest  and  most  rigidly  fixed. 
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Ahrmham,  transoending  merits  of,  L  271, 
272.    See  Gehenna 

Aitalumt  saying  of,  i  128 

Academiet,  subjects  of  study  in,  i.  232 ; 
classes  of  lectures  in,  and  students,  247 

AeeOf  or  Ptolemais,  &dr  at,  i.  117 

Aeher,    See  ElUha  ben  Aluyah 

Aora,  Fort,  i.  118 

Adam,  Fall  of,  to  what  ascribed,  i.  166 ; 
things  lost  through  it,  166 

AeginOf  Jewish  Insociptions  at,  L  70 

Aenant  near  8alim,site  of,  i.  898, 657, 658 

Agrivpa  I.,  money  dealings  with  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  L  68 

Agrippeiafi,  built,  i  120 

AbV^,  B.,  i.  15 ;  vindicates  oanonidty  of 
Canticles,  85 

Akyla$,  or  Aquila,  version  of,  i.  80 

Alewandra,  the  Asmonsean,  sends  por- 
toaits  to  Antony,  i.  89,  90 ;  a  devotee 
to  Pharisaism,  97;  descent,  and  chil- 
dren of,  124  her  intrigues,  125 ;  mur- 
der of,  126 

AlewandeTt  the  Qreat,  division  of  his 
empire,  i.  121 

Alexander f  son  of  Herod,  history  of,  L 
126, 127 

Aleaandreuw,  built,  I  120 

Alexandria,  Jewish  students  in,  i.  24; 
Sanhedrin  of,  26, 61 ;  position,  harbour, 
and  buildings  of,  58,  69;  trade  and 
Azury  in,  60,  61 ;  Canobus,-  61 ;  liake 
Mareotis,  61 ;  privileges  enjoyed  by 
4ewB  in,  61;  their  Synagogue,  61; 
etbnaroh  and  alabarch,  68 ;  rich  Jewish 
firms  in,  68 ;  gifts  to  the  Temple,  63, 
tl4;  hatred  of  Alexandrians  towards 
the  Jews,  64 ;  Jewish  homes  in,  250 

AUxandrianUm,    See  BeUenieti 

Am  ka-areti,  contempt  for,  L  86 ;  who 
leokoned  such,  230 

Anamioi,  high-priest,  Palaoe  of,  i.  112 
Ananoi,  or  Annas,  appointed  high-priest, 
L  242;  character  of  his   house,  263; 
'iiMident  of  the  SanbeOrin,  864j  \mr 


nars  of  his  sons,  871,  S7S ;  their  ooa- 
duct,  872,  ii  547 ;  Ohrfst  before  him, 
ii.  546.^8 

Andrew^  first  call  of,  L  846,  846 ;  oalle 
Peter,  847,  848 ;  final  call  of,  474-477; 
tells  Christ  about  the  inqiiiiizig  Greeka, 
ii.  890 

Angeltt  one  appears  to  Zaobarias,  L  188- 
140 ;  their  names,  whence  derived,  141, 
142 ;  N.T.  angelology  not  from  Jewish 
sources,  142 ;  Fall  of  man  ascribed  to 
their  envy,  166,  292 ;  appear  to  thep- 
herds  of  Bethlehem,  187,  188;  minis- 
tor  to  Christ  after  Temptation,  806 ; 
Essene  interoourse  with,  830;  refer* 
enoe  to  in  Psendepigr^pba,  880,  881; 
derivation  of  doo&ine  of,  881,  882; 
Christ's  teaohing  about  the  Angels  in 
heaven,  ii.  122;  Christ  strengthened  by 
one  in  Gtethsemane,  640 

Anna,  meets  Holy  Family  in  Temple,  i 
200,201 

Anniui  Rufui,  the  Procurator,  i.  242 

AnHgonue,  of  Socho,  sayings  of,  L  96, 81S 

Antigonui,  the  Maccabee,  made  hSgh- 
priest  by  Parthiaos,  i  124;  executed 
124 

Antigonu$,  the  Syrian,  oonqiiers  SamariA, 
1397 

Antioeh,  Jews  in,  their  ri^ts  and  Syoi^ 
gogue,  controversies  with  Christians  in, 
i.  74 

Anticehus  III,  (Great),  ruler  of  Samaria, 
i.  397 

Antiochus  IV.  (Bpiphanes),  perMoatioiia 
of,  i.  4,  5,  95,  121 

Affiipater,  histoiy  of,  i.  122, 128 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod,  histoiy  of,  I. 
126, 127,  219 ;  exeonted,  218 

Antipatrit,  built,  i.  119 

Antonia,  anoient  Baria,  i.  US,  118. 111^ 
244 

Antony y  gives  Judsoa  to  Httodt  i  IM| 
summons  him,  185 

Atumr,  Synagqgae  at,  L  70 
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A^itm^  intkitm  illszandrians  against  the 
Jews,  L  64,  66 

Apoerypkal  IMeratwre^  origin  of,  i  31 ; 
inflaenoe  of,  83 

Apattlet,  the  Twelye,  calling  of,  i.  621- 
623 ;  mission  of,  640 ;  Christ *s  discourse 
to  them  on  it,  640-663 ;  eat  the  ears  of 
com  on  the  Sabbath,  ii.  63-66;  their 
question  about  feeding  the  4000, 66 ;  the 
miraculous  always  new  to  them,  66, 67 ; 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees,  70,  71 ;  effect  on  them  of  the 
challenge  of  a  sign,  76,  77;  Christ's 
question  to  them  at  OeBmrea  Philippi, 
78-80 ;  His  teaching  as  to  His  death, 
86,  92,  no,  111,  345;  the  high  point  in 
their  faith,  91, 92 ;  fall  to  cure  the  luna- 
tic, 106, 109 ;  dispute  on  the  way  to  Ca- 
pernaum, and  Christ's  teaching  thereon, 
1  lo>125 ;  the  betrayal  would  not  finally 
break  up  their  circle,  604 ;  the  question 
as  to  the  betrayer,  605 ;  persecutions 
predicted,  624 ;  perplexity  about  Christ's 
departure  and  coming  again,  526-528  ; 
Chnst's  prayer  for  them,  629-532; 
breaking  up  and  reforming  of  their 
circle,  634,  635 ;  they  Hee  on  Christ's 
arrest,  644 ;  power  delegated  to  them, 
646 ;  Christ's  last  commission,  661 ; 
they  witness  the  Ascension,  661,  652 

Arabia,  Jews  in,  i.  13 

Aramuean^  language  spoken,  i.  10, 130 

Arohelaus,  son  of  Herod,  i.  126 ;  acces- 
sion of,  219 ;  mission  to  Rome,  220 ; 
made  ethnarch,  220 ;  banished  to  Gaul, 
220,  236;  wealth  confiscated,  236; 
changes  high-priests,  240 

Arehiiynagogoi,  i.  63 

Arigteast  letter  of,  i.  26;  symbolism  in, 
34,36 

ArUtobtUui,  of  Alexandria,  commentary 
of,  i.  36 

Ariitohului  11^  disputes  of,  with  Hyr- 
canus,  i.  123 

Aristohuluit  brother  of  Mariamme.  i.  124  ; 
made  high-priest,  and  murdered,  126 

ArUtobuliu,  son  of  Herod,  history  of,  i 
126,  127 

Artapantu,  i.  86 

Arzareth,  L  14 

Atcennon  of  Christ,  ii.  651,  652 

Asia  MinoTy  privileges  of  Jews  in,  1.  73 

Astrology  among  the  Jews,  i.  209-211 

AthenSt  Jewish  inscriptions  at,  L  70 

Aton&mentf  Dav  of,  L  229 

Amora,    See  Jbmora, 

ijpaha  hen  Buta,  advises  Herod,  L  120; 

brings   sacrificial    animals   into    the 

Temple,  870,  372 
BabaSy  sons  of,  murdered,  i.  126 
Sa^lm^  Jcwif  how  evte^med*  L  7|  9| 


seats  o^  7,  8 ;  genealogies,  9 ;  relations 
to  Palestinians,  10-12;  academies  o^ 
12 ;  trade  and  commerce  of,  13, 14 

Bankertf  Jewish  and  Roman,  iL  463; 
interest  charged  by,  463,  464 

BajJtiim,  difterence  between  the  Baptist's 
and  Christian,  i.  272;  Levitical  and 
proselyte  baptism,  273;  the  Baptist's 
rite,  274 ;  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  28.'^ 
284 ;  not  expected  for  Messiah  in  Rab- 
binic writings,  286 

Bar-Abbait  released,  ii.  576,  677,  579 

Bar-Xokhabh,  coinage  ot  it  386 

Bar'Timas^t,  healing  of,  ii.  356,  356 

Baruohf  Apocalypse  of,  i.  31 ;  age  and 
contents  of,  81,  82 ;  the  Messiah  in,  175 

Bath'Qoly  declares  for  Hillel,  L  128  ;  was 
such  at  Christ's  Baptism?  285,  286; 
declares  for  Eliezrr,  ii.  69 

Satlanim,    See  8ynagogue», 

Beelzibul and  Beehibbfil, L  648 

Bd  and  the  Dragon,  i.  31 

Ben  Bama^  i.  22 

Ben-Laiith,  saying  of,  i  141,  142 

Bethabara,  or  Bethany,  i.  264  ;  John  the 
Baptist  at,  278 

Bethany,  Christ  at,  ii  144-147 ;  journeys 
to  raise  Lazarus,  314,  315 ;  leaves  it, 
326 ;  the  journey  and  supper  there, 
857,  358;  Mary  anoints  Christ,  358- 
360;  Christy  leaves  it  for  Jerusalem, 
36  (;  returns  at  night,  873;  leaves  it 
next  morning,  374 ;  ecclesiastically 
included  in  Jerusalem,  480;  place  of 
Christ's  Ascension,  651 

Bethetda,  Pool  of,  name,  L  462;  the 
troubling  of  the  water,  463,  4C4 ;  the 
miracle  there,  467-469 

Beth  haMidrash,  i.  23 

Bethlehem,  Messiah's  birthplace,  i  181, 
206;  description  of  place,  184;  tlie 
Birth  in  the  stable,  186;  the  shep- 
herds in  the  plains,  186,  187;  the  ado- 
ration of  the  shepherds,  189 

Bethphage,  identification  of,  ii.  864  ;  the 
colt  loosed  at,  365 ;  ecclesiastically  in- 
cluded in  Jerusalem,  480 

Bethsaida,  of  Gkdilee,  probable  situation 
of,  ii.  3 ;  house  of  Peter  and  Andrew, 
4 ;  Christ  lands  there,  6 ;  woe  on, 
138.  139 

Bethsaida-Julioi,  built,  L  88,  262,  676 ; 
the  feeding  of  the  5000  there,  677-685  ; 
the  multitude  sent  away,  687 ;  healing 
of  one  blind  at,  ii.  47,  48 

Betrothal.    See  Ma/rriage 

Bihkurim,  L  9 

Binding  and  Lootina,  power  of,  tt.  84, 86 ; 
Church's  power  of,  646 

Boraithat,  i.  103;  in  the  Babylon  Tt/jri^- 
104, 105 

B<itnak,fak$^m7 
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Brethnii'^ofthfi  Lord,  qoestion  concern- 
ing the,  i.  251, 36i ;  live  in  Capernaum, 
36i ;  their  visit  to  Christ,  676,  677 ; 
challenge  Him  to  show  Himself,  ii. 
129,  130 

Burial,  orations  at,  i.  655 ;  the  mourners, 
555;  ii.  317,  318;  coffins  and  biers,  i. 
655,  556;  ii.  317;  procession  to  the 
grave,  i.  556,  557 ;  duties  connected 
with,  ii.  133 ;  time  of  burying,  ii.  315 ; 
cemeteries  and  tombs,  3 1 6-320;  mourn- 
ing of  relatives,  320,  321 ;  visiting  the 
grave,  323 :  Jewii^h  ideas  about  corrup- 
tion, 324;  Christ's  woe  on  hypocrisy 
in  whitening  tombs,  il3;  burial  and 
grave  of  Christ,  617-618 

Ctnar,  tribute  to,  the  question  of,  ii  388- 
386 

Casarea,  i.  88, 119;  residence  of  Roman 
Procurator,  236 

Castarea  Philijfpi,  built,  i.  88, 262 ;  Christ 
journeys  to,  ii.  70-74;  description  of 
locality,  74  ;  Christ's  question  and 
Peter's  confession  there,  78-85;  the 
teaching  and  temptation  by  Peter 
there,  86-88 :  Christ  leaves  it,  110 

Qnaphas,  appointed  high-priest,  i.  242; 
character  and  policy  of,  262,  263,  iL 
546 ;  his  unconscious  prophecy,  ii  326 ; 
Christ  before  him :  the  private  inter- 
view, 549-553;  the  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrists,  557-561 ;  the  condemna- 
tion, 561 

Calirrho^,  baths  of,  i.  217 

Cana  of  Galilee,  marriage  in,  344 ;  site  of 
town,  355,  856;  home  of  Kathanael, 
356,  423 ;  the  first  miracle  in,  357-363; 
the  second  miracle  in,  423-429 

Canon,  Old  Testament,  i.  27,  35 

Capernaum,  home  of  Christ,  His  Mother, 
and  brethren,  i.  364,  457  ;  site  of  town, 
365,  300;  Synagogue  at,  366;  cure  of 
court-officer's  son  at,  424-429;  centre 
for  preaching,  458,  460;  cure  of  the 
demoniscd  in  the  Synagogue  at,  479- 
485  ;  cure  of  Pet  er's  wife's  mother  and 
of  sick  at,  485-488;  Christ  heals  the 
paralytic  at,  502-506 ;  cure  of  cen- 
turion's servant  there,  644-549  ;  raising 
of  Jairus' daughter  at,  616-634;  healing 
of  the  woman  with  the  bloody  flux, 
620 ;  Christ  leaves  it,  635 ;  teaches 
near  it,  654 ;  His  discourses  on  His 
return  there,  ii.  4-26  ;  His  teaching  in 
the  Synagogue  there,  27-35;  deserted 
by  some  disciples  there,  36 ;  He  leaves 
Capernaum,  37,  75 ;  teaching  on  His 
return  to  Capernaum,  115-125;  Christ's 
woe  on,  139 

Otupma,  Jewish  tombstones  at^  L  70 

ChnMi  Tiew  Of.  L  146 


Centnt,  that  of  Cyrenim^  1 181-183  ;  ex- 
citement consequent  on,  236,  237,  241 

Chaber.    See  Pkariseei 

Chanina  hen  Daa,  core  by,  i  424,  425, 
ii.  116 

Ckatidim,  rule  of,  L  96;  distinguished 
from  Pharisees,  323 

C^t^Mcan,  generally  also  teacher,!.  231 ;  his 
part  in  the  Synagogue  services,  438, 443 

Cheher^  under  the  Maccabees,  L  97 

Chija,  R.,  restores  the  Law,  L  12 

Children,  how  regarded  by  the  Jews,  L 
227,  252 ;  what  they  see  before  being 
born,  iL  325 

CkiUonim,  their  Sepharim,  or  outside 
books,  i.  33 ;  probably  the  Essenes, 
331-333;  books  denounced  by  Babbit, 
833,  334 

Choi  kaMoed,  ii.  148,  156 

Choraxiin,  Christ's  woe  on,  iL  138,  139 

Chwreh,  the,  disputes  in  early,  L  7; 
foundation  laid  on  *tbc  Petrine,*  ii.  %%- 
85 ;  discipline  to  offenders  in,  123, 124 ; 
authority  bestowed  by  Christ  on,  140- 
142 ;  its  union,  oommunion«  and  dir 
union,  519-524;  rule  and  ordinatkA 
in  the  early  Church,  M5i  its  com- 
mission and  power  given  Ij  the  Biees 
Christ,  644.  6i5 

dement  qf  Alexandria,  on  Aristobulai 
L36 

Caponius,  Procurator  of  Syria,  L  242 

Coetobarut,  Governor  of  Idumaea,  mur- 
dered, i.  126 

Crateus,  spoils  Temple  Treasury, !.  868 

CrueiJIxion  qf  Christ,  preparations  for,  and 
procession  to,  ii.  582-586 ;  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  bears  the  Cross,  587 ;  Christ 
and  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  588,  589; 
the  crucifying,  589;  the  draught  re- 
fused, 590;  the  tituhu,  590,  691; 
the  lots  for  the  garments,  591-593; 
the  Utterances  of  Christ,  and  the  mock- 
ing, 593-609;  Hisdeath,  609,  610;  the 
rending  of  the  veil  and  t^e  earthquake, 
tec.,  610-612;  the  crurifragium,  613; 
Christ's  side  pierced,  614,  615 

Cyrme,  Jews  in,  i.  62, 63, 119 ;  Simon  of, 
ii.  587 

Cyreniuf^  notices  of,  in  St.  Luke,  L  181, 
182;  orders  a  census,  236;  Governor  of 
Syria,  242 

Dalma  nutha,  probable  derivation  of  name, 
iL  67,  68;  its  site,  72;  the  challenge 
of  the  sign  from  heaven  at,  68-70;  ttf 
effect  on  the  disciples,  71,  79 

Darghan,  studies  of,  L  11 

Dead,  the  offices  for,  L  654,  666.  See 
Death  and  Burial 

Death,  Jewish  ideas  of  its  cause,  L  166; 
the  Gen  Bden  And  GehlBBOiii  8tai.IL 
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290-981 1  infoofttikm  of  Abraham  after, 
tt.  280,  281,  282 

Dehton,  bonds  or  writings  of,  iL  268,  271, 
272 1  various  kinds  of  tnoh  legal  docu- 
ments, 272,  273 

J>ee€tpoUi,  cities  of  the,  i  87;  Christ 
heals  one  deaf  and  dmnb  there,  ii  4i- 
47 ;  Sabbath  controversies  in,  68-62 ; 
feeding  of  4000  in,  63-07;  Ohrist 
Jonmeys  through  it  towards  Jerusalem, 
182 ;  certain  there  who  would  follow 
Him,  132-134 

IMieaHonqfthe  Temple,  Feast  of,  L  121 ; 
how  celebrated,  229,  ii.  227,  228; 
names  for  it,  ii.  226,  227;  Christ'ta 
teaching  at,  229-232 

Defilement,  Rabbinic,  degrees  of,  i  49s, 
494 ;  from  entering  a  heathen  house,  iL 
666,  667 

Demetriui^  Hellenist  historian,  L  d€ 

Demetritu  Pkalerem,  i.  24,  26 

Ikmeniied,  in  N.T.,  i.  479;  views  of 
Christ  and  of  His  contemporaries  on, 
480;  character  and  probable  rationale 
of  the  phenomenon,  480-486,  607-612 ; 
Jewish  remedies  for,  482 ;  cure  of  the 
demonised  at  Capernaum,  484-486 ;  at 
Gerasa,  607-614 

Demenology  of  K.T.,  whence  derived  f 
i.  142;  Jewish  idea  of  Beelzebul,  iL 
201 

Derush,  L  21 

DUperrion,  the,  union  with  Jerusalem  in 
worship  and  hope,  L  6,  6,  77,  78,  82, 
83 ;  in  all  lands,  70 ;  persecutions  suf- 
fered by  them  of  the,  76;  places  of 
worship,  76 ;  Palestinian  views  of  their 
present  and  future,  78-82 

DitpertUm^  Eastern,  or  Trans-Buphratio, 
nations  of,  L  6 ;  political  and  religious 
standing,  7-12 

IHsperHon,  Western,    See  HeUenieU 

Divorce,  Christ's  teaching  to  the  Pharisees 
on,  ii.  331, 332, 334-336 ;  Rabbinic  views 
on  the  subject,  332-334 

DortkS  Reihumeth,  allegoric  interpreta- 
tions of  the,  i.  36 

Dreams,  how  regarded,  i.  166 

Dress,  etiquette  in,  L  620;  articles  of 
clothing,  621-623;  probable  dress  of 
Christ,  624-626 ;  byssus  and  purple,  ii. 
278 

JSden,  ffan,  ii.  280,  281.    See  Death 
Sgypt,  Holy  Family  in,  i.  214,  216,  217 
JSleautr,  high-priest,  letter   to,    i.    26 ; 

Aristeas*  account  of,  84,  86 
Eleauir, eon  of  Boethos,  High-Priest,  1. 241 
JEleatar,  son  of  Judas  the  Nationalist, 

L  241,  242 
MleMor  the  Mede,  L  12 
MlUt^r  ten  Spreanos.  B.,  L 16 ;  bis  stoney 


107 ;    signs  in  oonfiniiation   of  hk 

teadiing,  ii.  69 ;  questioned  as  to  the 

shepherd  and  sheep,  193, 194 
EUjah,  Jewish  ideas  concerning,  L  142, 

143 ;  at  the  Transfiguration,  iL  97,  98  ; 

the    disciples'    question    about     his 

coming,  104,  106 
Elisabeth,  character  and  home  of,  L  136- 

137;  her  retiremect,  143;  greets  the 

Virgin,  162, 163 ;  gives  the  name  John, 

168 
Elisha  henA  huyah,  R.,  the  iqpostate,  L  22,23 
Emma^,  Moza,  or  Colonia,  ii.  167 ;  the 

walk  to  Bmmaus  on  Easter  Day, 637-642 
Emora,  part  of,  in  Synagogue  services,  L 

446,  449,  460 
Enoch,  Booh  of,  date  and  character,  i.  38 ; 

restoration  of  Israel  according  to,  79 ; 

presentation  of  Messiah  in,  173;  angel- 

ology  of,  330 
En-Soph,    See  Kabbalah 
Ephmim,  city  of,  iL  127;  Christ  there, 

326,  327 
Esdras,  Fourth,  age  and  character  of,  L 

80,  81 ;  Messiah  in,  176 
EsebonvHs  built,  L  88, 120 
Essence,  die&s  of,  L  119;  manner  of  life, 

237;  number  and  separation  of,  324, 

826,  328,  329;  was  John  the  Baptist 

one  f  826,  834 ;  customs  and  grades  in 

the  order,  826-^28;  angeldogy  of,  380; 

derivation  of  the  name  Bssene,  332. 

88S ;  Rabbinic  views  of  the  sect,  834 
Eupolemus,  i.  36 
Excommunieation,  Jewish,  kinds  of.  ii 

183,  184 ;  what  involved  in,  184 
Exeeution,  Jewish  modes  of,  ii.  684 
EzeUas,  rising  of,  L  238,  241 
Ezehiel,  Hellenist  poet,  L  86 
Esra,  return  under,  L  8 ;  activity  of,  9, 

10,12 

Fasting,  Jewish  views  on,  L  662,  683; 

days  of,  ii.  291 
Fathers,  Jewish,  duties  of,  L  230 
Feasts,  attendance  at,  when  obligatory, 

L236 
Fig-tree,  value  of,  IL  246,  247;  parage 

of,  246-248;  Christ  curses  the  barren 

tree,  374-377 
Flocks  at  Bethlehem,  for  what  purpose 

there,  L  187 

Oaba,  i.  88 

Oabinivs,  rebuilds  Samaria,  i.  898 

Gabriel,  angel,  how  regarded  by  the  Jews, 

L  142 ;  sent  to  Nazareth,  160,  &c. 
Galileans,  character  and    dialect  of,  L 

225;   despised  by  Rabbis,  226,  226; 

slaughter  of  some  by  Pilate,  iL  221 
Qalilee,  country  of,  ezports  and  cbanMCter 

of,  L  117.  218,  22i;  the  stNOi^boUl  o< 
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the  Nationalistfi,  238 ;  Christ  withdraws 
there,  393;  His  first  ministry  there, 
492.  423,  458,  459;  Hie  second  jotumey 
through  Galilee,  490 ;  once  more  there : 
heals  two  hlind  men,  ii.  49,  60 ;  returns 
there  from  Gsesarea  Philippi,  110 ;  last 
ooDiraission  to  apoetles  there,  651 

ffaiiltv.  Lake  of,  i.  225;  the  call  of 
disciples  by,  472-476;  fishing  in  the 
Lake,  473,  474 ;  calming  the  storm  on 
it,  599-605 ;  walking  on  the  waters  o^ 
687-695 ;  Christ's  appearance  after  the 
Resurrection  by  it,  if.  647-651 

Gamaliel  L,  i.  22;  healing(^his8on,i.424 

€hmMl%el  11.^  knowledge  of  Greek  of,  L 
22 ;  his  arguments  about  the  Besorrec- 
tion,  i.  315, 316,  ii.  402,  403 
(Gaxm,  fair  at,  i.  117 

Gehmna,  Jewish  ideas  of,  i.  271,  650,  ii. 
280,  28 1,  440 ;  children  of,  i.  551 ,  u.  440 

Genneui^rett  Land  of,  beauty  of,'  Ii.  5 

Gentila,  how  regarded  by  Jews,  i.  90-92, 
647,  ii.  15;  their  future  according  to 
the  Rabbis,  i.  271,  ii.  440,  441 

GennHm,  Sepharimt  i.  33.  See  Apoery;pha 

Geran^  i  606,  607;  healing  of  the 
demonised  at,  607-615 

Gethjtentane,  site  and  name  of,  11.  633, 
534 ;  ChristiB  agony  in,  688-641 

Golah,    See  IHspernon 

Golgotha^  site  and  name  of,  ii.  686,  686 

Gospels^  order  of,  and  presentation  of 
Christ  in,  i.  54,  55 

Greexan  philosophy,  influence  on  Jews  of^ 
i  22, 28, 3 1 ;  viewson  immortality  by,  257 

Greeh  language,  influence  on  Palestiiiian, 
i.  22  ;  price  of  Greek  MS8.,  24 ;  not  the 
language  of  Christ,  130;  understood 
by  Him,  253 

Haggadakt  character  of,  1.  11, 12,  86,  94, 
102;  occurrence  of  in  Mishnakh,  103; 
authority  of,  and  contrast  to  Christ's 
teaching,  105,  106 

Halahhah,  authority  of,  i.  11, 94,  99-102  ; 
growth  and  object  of.  97,  &c. ;  oontrast 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  Scrip- 
ture, 106,  106,  ii.  17 

HaXleh  the,  i.  230 ;  at  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles,  ii.  159 ;  after  Paschal  Supper,  533 

Hehrew,  by  whom  spoken,  i.  10,  130; 
price  of  MS;S.,  23,  24;  spoken  by 
Christ,  252 

JTeU&nic  oitiet  of  Palestine,  i.  87-89 

SeUeniimt  character  of,  i.  31-84 ;  modes 
of  interpreting  Scripture  of,  34-36; 
Fhilols  exposition  of  these  methods,  40, 
kc. ;  completion  of  Hellenism  in  him,  57 

ffeUowUtiy  or  Grecian  Jews,  character  of, 
L  6,  7, 18-22 ;  origin  of  name,  17 ;  re- 
ligious views  of ,  18,  19;  studies  oi^ 
lS-28;  those  in  Bgypt,  62 
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fferettes,  how  regarded,  L  91 

ffermon,  distant  view  of,  i.  146;  descrip- 
tion of  ascent  to,  ii.  93-95 ;  the  Tnna- 
figuration  on,  96-98 ;  the  descent  from, 
102-104;  healing  of  the  lunatic  be- 
low, 106-109 

fferod  7.  (Great),  orders  genealogies  tci 
be  burnt,  i.  9 ;  architectural  works  of, 
88,  90,  118-120,  127;  conduct  towards 
the  priesthood  and  Sanhedrin,  liO,  1 23, 
238,  240;  poUtical  history  of,  123-126; 
murders  by  and  family  troubles  of,  1 24- 
127;  his  death,  127,217,  218;  hatred 
of  the  people  for  him,  127 ;  his  attitude 
towards  Judaism,  127 ;  conduct  towards 
the  Magi,  204-207 ;  murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents by,  214  ;  will  of  Herod,  219 ;  his 
opposition  to  Nationalism,  240 

Herod  II.  (Antipas),  political  history  of, 
i.  126,  219,  220,  678;  his  character, 
261,  398.  394;  builds  Tiberias,  261; 
probable  allianoe  with  the  Pharisees  of, 
893,  658 ;  residence  in  Pertoa,  667 ;  im- 
prisons and  murders  the  Baptist,  656- 
674 ;  his  marriage  with  Herodias,  673 ; 
desires  to  see  Christ,  676,  ii.  76;  his 
threat  to  kill  Christ,  ii.  301,  802,  884; 
Christ  before  him  in  Jerusalem,  672 

Herod  nUip,  i.  219;  marries  Herodias, 
(172,678 

Herodiion^  buHt,  i.  ISO  ;  burial  of  Herod 
L  at,  218 

Herodiatt  her  hatred  of  the  Baptist,  L 
658,  672 ;  history  of,  678 

Herodiant,  or  BoethntianSt  character  and 
views  of,  i  287-240,  ii.  884;  seek  a 
sign  from  Christ,  iL  67-70;  their  ques* 
tion  about  tribute,  384 

High-priests  at  the  time  of  Christ,  cha- 
racter of,  i.  268 

HUlel,  activity  of,  i.  12,  96 ;  Ijfe  of,  116, 
128,  129;  how  he  attained  authority, 
248,  ii.  881 ;  character  and  tendency  of  i/ 
his  school,  i.  238-240;  many  of  his 
school  murdered  by  Shainmaites,  239,  iL 
13, 14;  the  eighteen  decrees,  ii.  14  ;  his 
teaching  on  divorce,  338,  384 ;  charac- 
ter of  ordinances  imposed  by  his  school, 
407 

Holy  Spirit^  the,  descent  of,  at  Christli 
Baptism,!.  284-287 ;  blasphemy  against, 
ii.  199;  the  promised  Paradete,  615- 
518,  525,  526 

HomeroSt  iSiphrS,  1.  28 

HomeSt  Jewish,  character  of,  i.  227,  262 

Houses,  Jewish,  large  and  small,  t  601, 
502 

Hyrcania,  built,  L  120 

Hyrcanus  7.,  breaks  with  Pharisees,  i.  97 ; 
conquers  Idumaea,  122;  doslroyi 
Samaritan  Temple,  898 

S^roamM  11^  histoiy  of,  L  122-126 
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Idimmma  (S.  Palestine),  conquered,  L  122 
Jneeniing^  oeremonial  of,  i.  137, 138 
India^  Jews  in,  i.  13 
Inheritance,  Jewish  law  of,  ii  243,  259; 

gifts,  and  testaments,  259 
InnoeenUt  marder  of  the,  L  214-216 
lihmaelt  son  of  Elisha,  vision  by,  i.  138 
Itrael^  unity  of,  L  3 ;  merits  of,  84,  86 ; 
their  sufferings,  to  what  ascribed,  167, 
168;  conditions  of  their  deliverance 
by  Messiah,  169,  170 ;  future  of,  271 
JSMif,  Jewish  settlements  in,  i  70 

Jairui,  raising  of  his  daughter  by  Christ, 
i.  617-634 

James,  son  of  Alphieus,  call  of,  i  521 ;  a 
cousin  of  Christ,  ii.  603 

James,  brother  of  Christ,  character  of,  L 
251,  254;  Christ*s  appearance  to  him 
after  the  Resurrection,  ii.  651 

James,  son  of  Zebedee,  first  call  of,  i  347, 
348 ;  final  call  ot  474-477 ;  witnesses 
raising  of  Jairus*  daughter,  629;  sees 
the  Transfiguration,  ii.  9.H-98;  his  re- 
quest to  Christ,  346,  847;  taken  into 
Qethsemane,  538 

Jason,  or  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  un- 
Jewish  conduct  of,  i.  118,  121 

Jehudah  the  Holy,  R.,  collates  the  Mish- 
nah,  L  102 ;  views  on  the  Samaritans 
of,  401 

Jehudah  hen  Tabbai,  i.  96 

Jericho,  imprisonment  of  principal  Jews 
by  Herod  in,  i.  218,  219;  site,  history, 
and  commerce  of,  ii.  349  351  i  Christ 
stays  with  Zaochaens  in,  352-355 ;  heals 
two  blind  men  at,  355,  356 

Jerusalem,  description  of,  in  time  of 
Herod,  i.  111-113 ;  shops  and  markets 
in,  115,  117,  118;  cost  of  living  and 
population  in,  116;  Synagogues  and 
academies  of,  119 ;  magistrates  in,  129 ; 
Grecianism  in,  129;  character  and 
morals  of  the  people  in,  130-132;  the 
dialect,  130 ;  houses,  letters,  and  news- 
papers in,  131 ;  Christ's  last  three  visits 
to  Jerusalem,  ii.  126,  127;  His  entry 
into  the  city,  363-373  ;  Jewish  ideas  as 
to  the  Jerusalem  of  the  future,  437 

Jesus  Christ,  annunciation  of,  i.  150-152 ; 
His  Name,  155;  His  Nativity,  185- 
189 ;  His  Divinity,  why  kept  a  mystery, 
1 92 ;  His  circumcision  and  redemption, 
193-197 ;  Simeon  and  Anna,  198-200 ; 
adored  by  Magi,  207,  213;  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  214,  215 ;  home  at  Naza- 
reth, 221 ;  the  *  Nazarene,*  222,  22S  ; 
His  child  life,  226-234  ;  first  attend- 
ance in  the  Temple,  236-249;  His 
youth  and  early  manhood,  252-254 ; 
His  Baptism,  278-287;  Temptation, 
981-807 ;  Ohrist  theLambof  Ood,  342- 


844 ;  first  week  of  His  Ministry,  844, 
845 ;  first  call  of  disciples  and  return 
to  Galilee,  345-350 ;  the  first  Miracle 
at  Gana,  356-363;  His  home  at  Ca- 
pemanm,  366;  the  first  PSMOver  in 
His  Ministry,  366 ;  pnrifioatilm  of  the 
Temple,  372-874 ;  the  sign  asked,  374- 
378;  the  signs  done  at  the  Fasaovei; 
878-380;  Christ's  teaching  to  Nioo- 
demus,  881>389 ;  Christ's  ».<MM^hfag  and 
His  disciples'  baptism  in  Jodna,  89(\ 
393 ;  Christ  at  Jacob's  Well  at  Sychar : 
the  veaching  of  the  woman,  895-420 ; 
the  two  days  in  Samaria,  420-422 ;  the 
cure  of  the  court  offices  son  at  Ca- 
pernaum, 424-429 ;  Christ  at  Naiareth, 
430,  431,  451-459;  at  the  Unknown 
Feast,  460-471 ;  end  of  first  stage  of 
Christ's  Ministry:  final  call  of  dis- 
ciples, and  miraculous  draught  of  fishes, 
472-477;  heals  the  demonisedat  Ca- 
pernaum, 484,  485 1  cures  Peter's  wife's 
mother  and  other  sick,  485-488 ;  second 
Galilean  journey,  490,  491 ;  heals  the 
leper,  491-498  ;  tracked  by  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  498,  499,  574,  ii.  51 ;  heals 
the  paralytic  at  Capernaum,  i  502- 
506;  calls  Matthew,  618-521;  calls 
the  twelve,  522,  523;  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  524-541 ;  in  Capernaum : 
visit  of  His  friends,  542, 543;  Uie  charge 
that  He  had  a  devil  and  Satanic  power, 
543,  575,  576,  609,  U.  8,  197,  198; 
heals  the  centurion's  servant,  544-551 ; 
raises  the  young  man  at  Nain,  552- 
^60;  chronology  of  this  period,  661, 
562,  570  ;.paz!dons  the  woman  which 
was  a  sinner,  56^^^^9 ;  the  women  who 
ministered  to  Him,  570-573 ;  heals  two 
blind  men  and  one  deWniseid  dumb  on 
way  to  Capernaum,  573 ;  Uie  visit  of 
His  mother  and  brethren,  676,  577; 
His  teaching  by  parables,  678-586; 
the  first  series,  586^^98;  stills  the 
storm  on  the  Lake  of  iGalilee,  59^-605 ; 
heals  the  demonisecl  at  G^rasa,  606* 
615 ;  raises  Jairus'  dang^ter,  and  heals 
the  woman  who  toucSied  Him,  616* 
684 ;  Christ's  personal  appearance,  620^ 
626 ;  His  second  visit  to  Nasareth,  636, 
640;  sends  forth  the  twelve,  640l. 
653;  withdraws  from  Galilee,  664, 
655;  answers  the  Baptist's  disciples 
as  to  prayer  and  fasting,  662-j666; 
answers  the  Baptist's  message,  668, 
669 ;  Christ's  testimony  to  the  Baptist, 
669-671 ;  feeds  5000  at  Bethsaida,  677- 
685 ;  will  not  be  made  King,  686 ; 
walks  on  the  sea  and  stills  the  storm 
on  the  lake,  687-695;  at  Gennesaret, 
IL  5 ;  returns  to  Capernaum,  4-7  ;  dis« 
oouaea  by  the  way,  9-^ ;  the  oriais  te 
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popvdar  feeling  oemoemlng  dhrlst,  S6^ 
26,  35,  86 ;  the  teaching  in  the  Syiut- 
gogoe  at  Oapernaom,  27-36 ;  defection 
among  His  disciples,  and  answer  of 
Peter,  86;  heals  the  Syzo-Phoenician's 
daughter  in  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
8id^,  37-^3 ;  cores  one  deaf  and  damb 
in  the  Decapolis,  44-47;  heals  one 
blind  at  Bethsaida- Julias,  47, 48 ;  heals 
two  blind  men,  48-50 ;  Christ's  teach- 
ing as  to  the  Sabbath,  52-58,  303; 
hitfds  the  man  with  the  withered  hand, 
59-62;  feeds  4000  in  the  Decapolis, 
63-67 ;  Christ  in  the  parts  of  Dalma- 
nntha :  the  sign  asked,  67-70 ;  teaches 
His  disciples  concerning  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees,  70,  71 ;  end  of  Christ's 
Galilean  ministry,  75,  76 ;  effect  of  the 
challenge  of  a  sign  on  the  disciples  and 
Jadas,  76-78 ;  Peter*s  confusion  and 
Christ's  declaration  and  teaching  there- 
on, 78-86 ;  Peter's  temptation  of  Christ, 
86,  87;  Christ's  teaching  about  His 
death,  86,  &c.,  110,  111,  345,  391,  392, 
469-471 ;  the  Transfiguration,  93-103 ; 
He  heals  the  lunatic,  105-109 ;  Peter 
and  the  tribute-money,  112-114;  dis- 
course to  the  disciples,  117-125;  chro- 
nology of  last  part  of  Gospel  nairatives, 
126-129 ;  Christ  journeys  to  the  Feast 
of  Tabeniacles:  the  challenge  of  His 
brethren,  129, 180 ;  the  Samaritans  will 
not  receive  Him,  131,  132;  those  who 
were  hindered  from  following  Him, 
132-134 ;  the  mission  and  return  of  the 
Seventy,  185-142 ;  the  woes  on  Chora- 
sin  and  Bethsaida,  138,139;  Christ's 
yoke,  142-144;  the  inqidry  of  the 
lawyer,  144;  Christ  at  Bethany,  144- 
147 ;  teaches  in  the  Temple  at  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  150-155;  plots  of  His 
enemies,  155;  teaches  on  the  great  day 
of  the  Feast,  160-162;  discourse  in 
the  Treasury,  164,  166-176 ;  Christ  as 
Shomroni,  174-176 ;  heals  the  man  bom 
blind,  178-187;  the  allegory  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  188-193;  in  Penaa, 
teaches  the  disciples  to  pray,  195-197 ; 
discourses  in  Persea  to  disciples  and 
people,  199-203 ;  the  teaching  at  the 
morning  meal  in  the  Pharisee's  house, 
205-213;  His  discourses  to  the  dis- 
dples  and  multitude,  214-221;  teach- 
ing concerning  the  slaughtered  Gali- 
leans, 221,  222;  heals  a  woman  in  a 
Pexean  Synagogue,  223-225 ;  teaches  in 
the  Temple  at  tne  Feast  of  Dedication, 
228-282;  the  Penean  parables,  234- 
297;  the  Penean  discourses,  298-307; 
Ohrist's  answer  to  Herod's  message, 
tOl,  802 ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  308- 
Sa^t^i-^^tfQf  t>>e  aftpdfldriaf. mj 


Cbist  at  Bphxalm,  S26,  S27;  He  pie- 
pares  for  His  last  joomey  to  Jerusalem, 
827, 328 ;  heals  ten  lepers,  328-331 ;  His 
teaching  on  divorce,  331-336;  He 
blesses  Uttle  children,  336,  337 ;  His 
answer  to  the  young  ruler,  wad  teaching 
on  riches,  338-343 ;  answers  the  request 
of  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children, 
346-348 ;  at  Jericho :  with  Zaocheos, 
349-355 ;  He  heals  two  blind  men  there, 
855,  356 ;  the  supper  at  Bethany  and 
the  anointing  there,  357-360 ;  Christ's 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  863-873;  He 
returns  to  Bethany,  373 ;  the  cursing  of 
the  barren  figtree,  374-377 ;  the  final 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  377,  378 ;  the 
children's '  Hoeanna,  878,  879 ;  He 
teaches  on  the  third  day  in  Passion 
Week,  380l^8S  ;  tribnte  to  Csesar,  383- 
386 ;  the  widow's  two  mites,  387-389 ; 
teaches  the  Greeks  who  would  see  Him, 
389-391 ;  the  voice  from  Heaven,  392 ; 
Christ's  last  appeal  in  the  Temple,  393- 
395;  controversy  with  the  Sadduoees 
about  the  Resurrection,  396-403 ;  the 
Scribes'  question  of  the  greatest  com- 
mandment, 403-405 ;  David's  Son  and 
Lord,  405,  406;  final  woes  against 
Pharisaism,  406-414:  Christ  finally 
quits  the  Temple,  414 ;  the  last  parables, 
415-480,  453-467 ;  Christ's  discourse  on 
the  Last  Things,  431-462 :  He  rests 
before  His  Passion,  468,  469;  He  is 
sold  by  Judas,  475-477 ;  He  sends  His 
disciples  to  prepare  for  the  Passover, 
480-485;  His  probable  host,  485; 
Christ  enters  Jenisalem,  488,  489 ;  the 
Sacraments  which  opened  and  closed 
His  ministry,  491,  492;  the  Paschal 
Supper,  492-507 ;  Judas  goes  out,  507, 
508 ;  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, 509-512;  Christ's  last  Discourses, 
513-528 ;  the  Lord's  own  poLjer,  528- 
632 ;  on  the  way  to  Getbsemane,  633, 
534;  Christ's  supplication  for,  and 
warning  to  Peter,  535-538 ;  His  agony 
in  Gethsemane,  538-541 ;  His  betrayal 
and  arrest,  541-545;  Christ  before 
Annas,  546-548 ;  before  Caiaphas,  and 
before  the  Sanhedrists,  549-561 ;  Christ 
is  condemned  and  insulted,  561-563; 
He  looks  on  Peter,  564;  the  morning 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists,  565 ;  Christ 
before  Pilate,  565-578 ;  Christ  sent  to 
Herod,  572 ;  He  is  scourged,  579;  He  li 
sentenced  by  PUate,  580,  581;  Christ 
is  crucified,  582-609 ;  He  dies,  and  de- 
scends into  Hades,  610 ;  the  rent  veil 
and  earthquake,  610-612;  the  cen- 
tnrion*s  testimony,  612;  His  side  is 
pierced,  613-615;  His  entombment, 
915-618  \  the  goai4  8et|  619,  620 ;  UiA 
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Besnzreotioii,   680^  kc;    aiqpeannoes 
after,  634-661 ;  Hit  A«)eii«ioii,  66I»  662 

J&tui,  8on  of  818,  high-priest,  i.  241 

Jemit  their  resistance  to  Borne,  L  267 ; 
their  condition  under  Angostas  and 
Tiberius,  262 ;  history  of  their  progres- 
sive  resistance  to  Christ,  ii.  393-896 

Jetreel,  Plain  of,  i.  146 

Joanna,  wife  of  Chusa,  ministers  to 
Christ,  i  672.  673 

JoazaTt  high-priest,  quiets  the  people  as 
to  the  census,  1.  237,  241 ;  political 
history  and  views  of,  240-242 

Jockanan  ben  Zakkai,  B.,  saying  of,  i. 
163 ;  his  conduct  during  the  last  war, 
288,  239 ;  restoration  of  his  child,  IL 
116 ;  parable  spoken  by,  426,  i26 

John  the  Baptist^  annunciation  of,  i.  139 ; 
his  birth  and  circumcision,  167,  168; 
parallelism  with  Elijah,  266,  264 ;  his 
early  years,  260;  first  public  appear- 
ance and  preaching,  264-276;  his 
personal  appearance,  277  ;  he  baptizes 
Christ.  278-28i ;  his  testimony  to  the 
deputation  from  Jerusalem,  308-310^ 
338-341 ;  chaiacter  of  his  preaching, 
836-338  ;  bis  temptation,  339,  340 ;  his 
testimony  to  tiie  Lamb  of  God,  342- 
345;  his  two  disciples  follow  Christ, 
346,  346;  the  disputes  at  iEnon  be- 
tween his  disciples  and  a  Jew,  391- 
393;  he  is  imprisoned  by  Antipas, 
656-C66  ;  the  questions  of  the  Baptist's 
disciples  as  to  fasting  and  prayer, 
662-666;  his  embassy  to  Christ,  661, 
667-669;  Christ's  testimony  to  the 
Baptist,  669-671;  the  beheading  of 
John,  671-674 

John  the  EvangelUt,  object  and  style  of 
his  Gospel,  i.  55,  56 ;  his  view  of  the 
Logos,  56;  first  call  of  the  Apostle, 
345-348 ;  his  retrospect  on  the  visit  of 
Kicodemus,  389;  arrangement  of  his 
Gospel  in  cycles,  407, 408 ;  final  call  of 
John,  474-477;  internal  evidences  of 
his  Gospel,  499 ;  witnesses  the  raising  of 
Jairus's  daughter,  629 ;  sees  the  Trans- 
figuration, ii.  93-98 ;  forbids  a  man 
who  did  not  follow  Christ,  117-120 ;  the 
parts  of  Christ's  History  which  are 
viewed  in  his  Gospel  126-129 ;  his  re- 
quest, with  his  mother  and  brother,  346, 
347;  his  question  at  the  Paschal  Supper, 
606 ;  with  Christ  in  Gethsemane,  638  ; 
in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  550,  551 ; 
under  the  Cross,  601,  603;  at  the 
Sepulchre  on  Easter  Day,  633,  634 ;  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee :  why  he  recorded 
this  narrative,  647-651 

Jo7uttha/nt  the  Maccabee,  history  of,  i. 
96, 113 

Jogpa^  hwbotti  0X9  L  117 


Joeepht  the  huibttid  of  the  TfaglB  Vmk 
his  genealogy,  L  149;  the  dzeam  aiSI 
vision  of,  164,  166;  maoies  Maiy, 
166, 166 ;  joameya  to  Bethlehem,  188 
&c. ;  flees  into  Egypt,  214 ;  retoms  to 
Nazareth,  221 ;  his  search  for  Jesua  at 
Christ's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  248 

Joi&ph  of  Arimathea,  tt^  request  of,  IL 
616,  617 

Jotephf  uncle  of  Herod,  murdered  by  him, 
1125 

Jotepht  brother  of  Herod,  i.  124 

Jotephue,  Grecian  thought  in,  i.  32 

Jo9M,  brother  of  Christ,  L  251 

Jothua^  B.,  anecdote  of,  L  107 

Joshua,  son  of.  Gamla,  establishes 
schools,  i.  231 

JuHlfiett  jBooh  of,  its  language  and  cha- 
racter, 1.  38;  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  in,  80 ;  angelology  of,  330,  331 

Judaa,  home  of  Babbinism,  i.  148,  223, 
224 ;  the  Boman  rule  of,  260 

Judan,  B.,  discovered  the  Messiah,  i.  176 

Judai,  B.,  executed  by  Herod,  i.  217,  218 

Judat,  son  of  Ezekias,  revolt  of,  i.  241 

Judas  Isoariot,  a  Judiean,  i.  622 ;  begin- 
ning of  his  apostasy,  ii.  36  ;  history  of 
his  gradual  aUenation,  77,  78,  471-475; 
murmurs  at  Mary's  anointing  of 
Christ,  369,  360 ;  sells  Christ  to  the 
Sanhedrists,  476-477 ;  his  bearing  at 
the  Paschal  Supper,  495-607;  he  leaves 
the  table,  507;  his  character,  536, 
536 ;  he  betrays  Christ,  541-643 ;  his 
change  of  mind,  477,  478,  573,  574 ; 
brings  back  the  money  and  hangs  him- 
self, 478,  674,  675 ;  the  potter's  field. 
575,  576 

Judas  Lebbaus,  why  so  caUed,  L  622 ;  his 
question  after  the  Paschal  Supper,  ii. 
417 ;  a  cousin  of  Christ,  603 

Jude,  brother  of  Christy  character  of,  i 
251,  264 

Judges,  in  Jerusalem,  classes  of,  iL  286b 
287 

Julias,  dty  in  Persea,  built,  i  88 ;  palaoa 
of  Antipas  there,  657 

Kabbalah,  the,  i.  44 ;  Bn-Soph  in,  45 1 
Sephiroth  in,  45 ;  what  so  called,  102 

Kal  va  Chomer,  aigument  by,  ii.  286,  2S6 

Khan,  or  caravansary,  1.  117 

Kingdom  of  God,  its  history  and  meaning 
in  O.  and  N.  T.  i.  160, 161, 265, 266, 269, 
270,  275,  276 ;  announced  by  John  tbe 
Baptist,  265,  291 ;  Babbinic  views  of 
the  Kingdom,  266-268;  the  yoke  of 
the  Kingdom,  267,  268,  ii.  142-144 ;  it 
was  the  common  hope  of  Israel,  i.  276, 
276;  the  Baptist's  position  in  regard 
to  the  Kingdom,  283;  Christ's  oonse- 
ontioatoitiSOO;  He  teaohes  oonosaK 
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«flg  enixance  into  it,  385-388,  iL  299, 
800;  the  Kingdom  portrayed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  i.  529-531 ;  who 
are  worthy  of  it,  5i9 ;  its  mysteries  in 
parables,  583-586,  592-596 ;  the  new 
and  old  as  regards  the  Kingdom,  665 ; 
Christ's  teaching  as  to  greatness  and 
sendoe  in  it,  ii.  120.  lil,  410;  forgive- 
ness in  the  Kingdom,  123-125;  in- 
auguration feast  in  it,  300 ;  the  King- 
dom compatible  with  state  rule,  386  ; 
the  great  paradox  concerning  it,  391 
KfproihxaXt^l  119 


Xiomps,  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  ii.  455-458 

Zoit  Thingt^  Christ's  Discourse  on,  ii. 
431-452 ;  the  views  of  the  disciples  on, 
432,  433 ;  Jewish  views  on  the  sorrows 
of,  at  Advent  of  Messiah,  433-440;  on 
final  judgment,  eternal  punishment, 
and  the  world  to  come,  440-442  ;  the 
Pseudepigrapha  and  Philo  on  the  last 
things,  442-445 ;  Christ's  warnings  to 
individuals  and  to  the  Church,  446- 
450;  what  is  to  be  the  Church's  at- 
titude, 450  452 

Latin^  possibly  understood  by  Christ,  i. 
258 

LaiariLt  of  Bethany,  sickness,  death,  and 
raising  of,  ii.  312-325 ;  is  present  at  the 
feast  of  Bethany,  358 

Leatet  and  contracts,  terms  and  modes 
of,  iL  272,  273,  423 

LeontopolUt  temple  of,  L  62 

Lejfer,\ealed  by  Christ,  i.  491-497;  Rab- 
binic precautions  regarding,  492-494 ; 
how  morally  viewed  by  Jews,  494,  495 ; 
Christ  heals  ten  lepers,  ii  329-331 

ZartTs  Suijfper^  the  accounts  of  its  insti- 
tution, li  509,  510;  the  words,  510; 
probable  time  of  tiie  Paschal  Supper, 
511 

iMke,  St,,  Gospel  by,  its  character,  i.  54, 
56 ;  the  Prologue,  202 ;  narrative  pecu- 
liar to  it,  ii.  126-128  ;  was  he  one  who 
went  to  Emmaus  7  638 

Zptanias,  governor  of  Abilene,  L  261 


Maooabee,  Judas,  political  history  of,  i.  5, 

121,  122 
Maooabeei,  or  Asmonaeans,  the  rising  and 

government  of,  i.  96,  97,  121-123 ;  the 

Palace  of  the  Maccabees,   112,   118 ; 

supposed  derivation   of   their   name, 

237  ;  the  coinage  of,  ii.  385 
Maoeabeeif  Fourth  Book  qf,  i.  32 
MaclUBnu,  built,  L  120;  description  of 

the  site,  658-661 
Magadan,  borders  of.     See  Dalmanutka 
Magi,  the  meaning  of  the  deeignation,  i,  | 


203 ;  their  home,  208,  204 ;  their  mis- 
sion, 204-207;  their  adoration  and 
gifts,  207-214 

Magdaia,  i.  571,  IL  6;  its  dyeworks,  L 
572 

Malohui,  smitten  in  Gethsemane,  ii.  544 

Mamon,  iL  266,  269 

Manahem,  son  of  Judas  the  Nationalist, 
fate  of,  L  241 

Manaueh,  priest  at  Samaria,  i.  396 

Manna,  to  be  brought  down  by  Messiah, 
L176 

Maretu  Amhwius,  Procurator,  i.  242 

Mark,  St.,  character  of  his  Gospel,  i.  64, 
499,  500;  presentation  of  Christ  in  it, 
ii.  127,  128;  probably  was  the  young 
man  in  Cfethsemane,  545 

Mariamms  /.,  wife  of  Herod,  lustoiy  of, 
i.  124-126 

Marriage  and  betrothal,  in  Judjea  and  in 
Galilee,  L  148;  groomsmen,  148,  663, 
664:  betrothal  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
148-150;  Jewish  views  on  betrothal, 
352-354 ;  the  marriage  ceremony,  354, 
355 ;  marriage  processions,  ii.  455 

Martka  of  Bethanj^  Christ  in  her  house, 
iL  145-147 ;  her  bearing  at  the  time  of 
the  death  and  raising  of  Lasarus,  312, 
313,  321,  322-324 ;  serves  at  the  feast 
in  Bethany,  358 

Mary  qf  Bethany,  sits  at  Christ's  feet,  ii. 
145-147 ;  her  bearing  at  the  time  of 
the  death  and  raising  of  Lazarus,  312, 
313,  322-323;  she  anoints  Christ's 
feet,  358-360 

Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  iL  602,  6a3,  618 

Mary  Magdalene,  L  570,  571 ;  under  the 
Cross,  iL  602;  watches  the  burying, 
618;  at  the  empty  tomb  on  Easter 
Day,  i.  572,  ii.  631 ;  tells  Peter  and 
John,  ii.  633;  sees  the  Angels  and 
Christ,  634-636 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  her  descent,  L  149, 
betrothal,  149,  150;  the  annunciation 
to.  150-152;  visits  Elisabeth,  152; 
Mary's  hymn,  153 ;  is  married  to 
Joseph,  154-156;  journeys  to  Beth- 
lehem, 183,  1^4 ;  birth  of  Christ  there, 
185;  her  inner  history  and  develop- 
ment, 191-193,  249,  250;  her  Purifica- 
tion, 197;  flees  into  Egypt,  214;  re^ 
turns  to  Nazareth,  221 ;  ner  conduct  at 
Christ's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  236, 
248;  her  request  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana,  359-362;  lives  at  Capernaum, 
364 ;  her  visit  to  Christ,  576, 577 ;  under 
the  Cross  is  entrusted  to  St.  John,  VL 
601-603 

Moioda,  i.  120, 124 ;  last  siege  of,  248 

Matthew,  St.,  character  of  his  Gospel,  I. 
54 ;  presentation  of  Messiah  in  it,  54, 
iL  127, 128 ;  Old  TeaUunent  qnotaUona 
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in,  i.  206,  466,  459;  Christ  oaUs  him, 
614-610 ;  he  makes  a  feast  for  Christ, 
619-621,  663 
MaUhiat,  B.,  executed  l^  Herod,  L  217, 

218 

Meali  among  the  Jews,  attitude  at,  L  664 ; 

the  principal  meal,  ii.  205,  206;  food 

of    the    Babylonian   and   Palestinian 

,  Jews,  206 ;  the  benedictions,  206  ;  the 

morning   meal,  206,   207;  position  of 

guests  at,  207,  208 ;  wines  and  articles 

of  diet  at,  208, 209 ;  etiquette  at,  209,210 

ifeoiurfli,  kinds  of,  i.  598,  694,  ii  268; 

diy  measure,  ii  269 
Ifeir,  B.,  treatment  of  lepers  by,  i.  496 
Mfmra,  the,  in  the  Targumim,  i  47,  48 
Menelaut,  High-Priest,  i.  121 
Meuiakt  ths,  fiction  of  the  two  Messiahs, 
i  78^0,  ii.  434,  435 ;   names  of  the 
Messiah,  i  151,  154,  155,  175 ;  O.  and 
N.  T.  view  of  Him,  160-162 ;  O.  T.  pas- 
sages   Messianically    applied   by    the 
Synagogue,  163 ;  Babbinic  ideal  of  Him, 
164,  165;  the  sufferings  and  woes  of 
Messiah,  165,  205,  ii.  433,  434  ;  no  room 
for  His  priestly  office  in  Babbinism,  i 
167;  the  signs,  time,  and  expectation  of 
His  comiDg,  168-171, 293, 308 ;  ii.  68, 69, 
154,  433,  434;   Jewish   views  of  the 
nature,  premundane  existence,  power, 
and  position  of  Messiah,  i.  171, 172, 175- 
179 ;  views  of  Messiah,  in  the  Pseudepi- 
grapba  and  Targumim,  172-176;  Jewish 
views  as  to  His  birth  and  birthplace, 
175,  178, 180,  181 ;  the  star  of  Messiah, 
211,  212;  Messiah  abides  for  ever,  ii. 
393 ;  His  descent,  405, 406 ;  the  days  of 
Messiah :  wars  and  conquests  in,  i.  292, 
293 ;  ii.  436,  437 ;  meaning  of  the  term 
*EliDgdom  of  the  Messiali*  as  distin- 
guished from  the '  future  age'  and  *  age 
to  comc'i.  267,  ii.  435, 441  ;  the  feast  in 
Messianic  days,  i.  549, 550 ;  the  teaching, 
law  and  ritual  then,  ii.  33,  437,  438 ; 
the  Besurrection  by  Him,  436;  Jeru- 
salem and  Palestine  in  His  days,  437- 
439 ;  the  Oentiles  in  the  days  of  Mes- 
siah, 439,  440;  death  then  abolished, 
439 

M&suiah,  the,  i  76,  228 

Metatron^  the,  i  47 

Methvrgemajt^  duties  of  the,  L  10,  11, 
436,  444,  445 

Miohaelf  the  angel,  how  regarded,  i.  142 

Midrash^  the,  origin  of,  i  11, 21 ;  subject 
of,  94, 102 

Migdal  Eder,  prophecy  concerning,  i 
186, 187 

Minim,  Siphrey,  i  23,  33 

Mraelet  qf  Christ :  the  wine  at  Cana,  i 
851-363 ;  cure  of  nobleman's  son  at 
Oapumanm,   422-429;    the   impotent 


man  at  Bethesda,  463-471 ;  the  dnnglit 
of  fishes,  476,  477;  the  demonised  Ib 
Synagogue  at  Capernaum,  484,  486; 
Peters  wife's  mother  and  many  sick, 
486-488:  the  leper,  491-498 ;  the  para- 
lytic, 499-606 ;  the  oentarion*s  servant, 
544-561 ;   raises   the   yonnff  man   at 
Nain,  562-660;  heals  two  blind  men 
and  one  demonised  dumb,  678 ;  stills 
the  storm  on  the  Lake,  699-606 ;  heals 
the  demonised  at   Gerasa,  606,  616; 
heals  the  woman  who  touched  Him  and 
raises  Jairus's  daughter,  617-634 ;  feeds 
6000  at  Bethsaida,  676-686;  walks  on 
the  Lake  and  stills  the  storm,  687-695 ; 
heals  the  Syrophoenioisn's  daughter,  ii 
38-43 ;  one  deaf  and  dumb,  46-47 ;  one 
blind  at  Bethsaida-Julias,  47,  48 ;  two 
blind  men,  48-60;  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand,  59-62 ;  He  feeds  4000, 
63-67;    heals    the   lunatic,    106-109; 
the  stater  for  the  tribute-money,  113- 
115;  He  heals  the  man  bom  blind, 
177-187 ;  heals  one  blind,  dumb,  and 
demonised,  in  Peraea,  197 ;  the  woman 
with  the  spirit  of  infirmity,  224-225 ; 
He  raises  Lazarus,  308-325 ;  heals  ten 
lepers,  328-331  ;   two    blind  men  at 
Jericho,  355,  856 ;  curses  the  fig-tree, 
and    it   withers,    374-377 ;   the   last 
draught  of  fishes,  648,  649  ;  grounds 
for  rejecting  the  miraculous,  i. 668-660 ; 
evidences  for  the  miraculous,  602-605 ; 
ii.  308-312;  the  miracles  of  Christ,  how 
viewed  by  the  Jewish  authorities,  i 
675,  576 ;  when  not  expected  by  the 
disciples,  689,  690,  ii.  66,  67 

MUhnak^  the,  origin  of,  i  11 ;  contents 
and  order  of,  101,  102;  its  language, 
102,  103 

Money,  drachm,  ii.  257 ;  stater,  114 ;  sela, 
258 ;  talent,  294,  469 ;  pemtah,  888 ; 
mina,466 

Morning  Sacrifice,  i  133, 134 

Moae$,  at  the  Transfiguration,  ii  97,  98 

Mothers  in  Israel,  i  229,  230 

NcBisman,    See  Phariteee 

Nain,  description  of  locality,  i.  668; 
Christ  raises  the  young  man  at,  664-660 

Nard,  price  of,  ii.  858 

Nathanael,  or  Barthol&m&Ht  call  o^  ^ 
348-350 

NationalitU.    See  Zealots 

Nazareth,  description  of,  i  144-148 ;  the 
Holy  Family  return  there,  221 ;  no 
learned  Babbis  there,  233;  can  any 
good  come  out  of  Nazareth  f  849,  860; 
Christ's  first  visit  there,  430-456 ;  Ha 
is  cast  out  of  the  city,  456, 457 ;  Chrlstls 
second  visit  to  the  place,  636-640 ;  Ha 
leaves  it  for  ever,  640 
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Mkardaat  J«ws  of,  i.  7,  8,  14 

Nett€r%a/n$t  the,  i  16 

New  Tea/1^9  Da/y,  L  229 

NieodemMi,  Christ's  teaching  to,  L  S8l- 
388 ;  St.  John's  retrospect  on  the  in- 
terview, 389 ;  Nicodemus  remonstrates 
with  the  Sanhedrists  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  ii.  162, 163 ;  brings  spices 
to  embalm  Christ,  617 

AmM«,i8 

Oil,  value  of,  U.  268,  269 

Olive$t  Mnmt  of,  Christ's  last  disoonrse 

on,  ii.  431,  482 
Onkeloit  the  proselyte,  repelled  by  Sham- 

maites,  i.  239 
Ophel,  I  111,  ii  167 

Ordination  among  the  Rabbis,  ii  881, 382 
OrpheuSf  spurious  citations  from,  i  86 

Palestine,  *  the  land,*  i  7 ;  its  boundaries, 
and  gradations  of  sanctity,  84^6,  87 ; 
Hellenic  and  Herodian  cities  in,  87, 
88 ;  political  government  of,  at  time  of 
Christ,  87,  88,  286,  237 ;  the  ideal  state 
in  Messianic  days,  ii  438,  439 

Parables  of  Christ,  characteristiGB  of,  and 
reasons  for,  i.  679-686 ;  meaning  of  the 
term,  680;  the  sower,  686-688,  694, 
696 ;  the  seed  growing  secretly,  688, 
689 ;  the  tares,  689-692 ;  the  mustard- 
seed  and  leaven,  692-694 ;  the  treasure 
hid  and  pearl  of  great  price,  696,  696 ; 
the  drawnet,  696,  697;  the  watching 
servants,  ii  218,  219 ;  the  good  Samari- 
tan, 234-239;  the  importunate  neigh- 
bour, 239-242;  the  foolish  rich  man, 
243-246 ;  the  barren  fig-tree,  246-248 ; 
the  great  supper,  248-262;  the  lost 
sheep,  264^266 ;  the  lost  drachm,  266, 
^67;  the  lost  son,  267-263 ;  the  unjust 
steward,  266-274 ;  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
276-283 ;  the  unjust  judge,  284-289 ; 
the  Pharisee  and  the  PubUcan,  289- 
293 ;  the  unmerciful  servant,  293-297 ; 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  416-421 ; 
the  two  sons,  421,  422;  the  evil  hus- 
bandmen, 422-426 ;  the  marriage-feast 
and  wedding-garment,  426-430;  the 
ten  virgins,  453-469  ;  the  talents,  459- 
466;  the  minas,  466-467;  the  three 
series  of  Parables,  i  679,  680 ;  character 
of  first  and  second  series,  ii.  233,  234 

Paracletes,  the  two,  ii  616-618.  See 
also  Holy  Spirit 

Parashah,  i  29 

Passover,  Feast  of,  pilgrims  at,  1.  229, 
242,243;  the  two  first  days  of  the  Feast, 
246;  the  first  Passover  in  Christ's 
Ministry,  366,  367,  378;  Christ's  last 
Passover,  ii.  479 ;  the  preparations  for 
t)i«Fi^479,4^;  tl^  Paschal  mieal : 


the  benedictions,  496, 497;  the  first  cup 
and  the  hand-washing,  497 ;  the  ritual 
at  table,  604,  606 ;  the  sop,  606,  607 ; 
time  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  607 ;  the 
midnight  preparation  in  the  Temple, 
608;  end  of  the  Paschal  meal,  611-613; 
what  rendered  unfit  to  eat  the  Passover, 
666-668;  the  Chagigah  as  Pesach,  668 ; 
the  ceremony  of  the  wavesheaf  and 
second  Paschal  day,  613,  618, 619 

Patrm,  Jewish  inscriptions  at,  1.  70 

Paul,  St.,  in  Arabia,  i  14 ;  his  journey 
to  Rome,  69,  70 

Penea,  seat  of  Herod's  government,  i. 
396;  Christ's  Ministry  there,  ii  127, 
128;  time  and  character  of  it,  196» 
196 ;  Christ's  miraculous  power  there, 
197,  223-226 ;  He  is  warned  to  leave 
Persea,  301;  Christ's  final  journey 
through  it,  328 

Peshat,  i.  21, 41 

Peter,  Simon,  in  Babylonia,  i  14 ;  first  call 
of,  347,  348 ;  final  caU  of,  474-477 ; 
Christ  cures  his  wife's  mother,  486, 
486 ;  Peter  sees  the  raising  of  Jainu^s 
daughter,  629 ;  he  walks  on  the  water, 
693,  694 ;  is  taught  concerning  clean 
and  unclean,  ii.  23,  24;  his  dilute 
with  St.  Paul,  24;  his  testimony  at 
Capernaum,  86;  his  confession  at 
Cseisarea  Philippi,  and  its  import,  80- 
86,  91,  92  ;  he  tempts  Christ,  86,  87 ; 
witnesses  the  Transfiguration,  92-98; 
his  conduct  as  to  the  tribute  money, 
111-114;  he  asks  about  forgiving  his 
brother,  116*117,  124,  126;  what  re- 
ward should  they  have  f  343 ;  refuses 
to  let  Christ  wash  his  feet  at  table, 
499,  600 ;  questions  about  the  betrayer, 
606 ;  asks  about  Christ's  going  away, 
609 ;  Christ  warns  him  of  his  denial, 
and  has  interceded  for  him,  636-637  ; 
resemblance  between  Judas  and  Peter, 
636,  636 ;  is  taken  into  Qethsemane, 
638 ;  smites  the  ear  of  Malchus,  644 ; 
denies  Christ,  660-664 ;  his  repentance, 
664;  Peter  goes  to  the  sepulchre  on 
Easter  Day,  633,  634 ;  Christ  appears 
to  him,  642 ;  Christ's  three  questions 
and  commission  to  him  by  the  Lake  of 
GalUee,  647-660 

Pharisees,  contempt  o^  for  Hellenists,  i 
7;  their  origin  and  political  history, 
96,  97,  310;  not  a  sect,  310;  number, 
degrees,  and  admission  into  the  frater- 
nity, 311,  312 ;  how  described  in  Tal- 
mud«  and  viewed  by  Sadduceea,  312; 
their  characteristics,  812,  313;  ii 
276,  277,  290,  291 ;  their  dogmatic, 
ceremonial,  and  juridical  differenoea 
from  Saddncees,  i  314-321 ;  derivatioii 
of  the  name,  323 ;  Umt  deimtatiiQii 
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to  Joho  the  Baptist,  840-843 ;  they 
unite  with  Herod  to  imprison  the  Bap- 
tist, 668;  they  track  Ghrist,  u.  61,  62 ; 
the  oontrovenies  about  hand-washing, 
9-16 ;  i^ut  Sabbath  observanoa,  62- 
62 ;  they  seek  a  sign  from  heaven,  68- 
70 ;  their  leaven,  70,  71 ;  their  treat- 
ment of  the  man  bom  blind,  186-187 ; 
their  interpretation  of  Christ's  power, 
197,  198;  the  morning  meal  in  the 
Pluuisee's  house  in  Peraa :  Christ's  ex- 
posure of  their  hypocrisy,  204-216; 
Christ  teaches  concerning  their  giving, 
848,  249;  their  view  of  the  future 
blessedness,  249 ;  the  sinners  and  the 
righteous,  266 ;  their  hypocrisy  in  hos- 
pitality, and  self-seeking,  808, 804 ;  they 
auestion  Christ  about  divoroe,  831, 332 ; 
[leir  anger  at  Christ's  welcome  in  Jeru- 
salem, 368;  the  question  of  tribute, 
884 ;  their  arguments  with  the  Saddu- 
cees  as  to  the  Resurrection,  897-899 ; 
their  views  on  Levirate  marriage,  400 ; 
Christ's  last  denunciations  and  woes  on 
them,  407-414 

PJiaroit  LXXs  translated  there,  L  26; 
feast  celebrated  there,  80 

Pha$aeli$,  boUt,  i  119 

PhataeluSf  brother  of  Herod  L,  Mstoiy 
of,  i.  123, 124 

PheroraSf  brother  of  Herod  !•«  history  of, 
i.  126,  127 

Philip,  the  Apostle,  call  of,  1. 348-860;  the 
Greek  proselytes  come  to  him,  i  i.  390 ;  his 
question  after  the  Paschal  Supper,  616 

Philip,  son  of  Herod  I.,  political  history 
of,  i.  219, 220 ;  his  character  and  works, 
262 ;  marries  Salome,  673 

Philo  of  Alexandria,  i.  36,  39 ;  his  per- 
sonal history,  40,  77;  Qreek  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  in  his  works,  40, 
4i;  his  mode  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
tcre,  41-43 ;  his  theology,  43,  44 ;  his 
•potencies'  and  'words,'  44-46;  the 
Logos  in  his  works,  48-50 ;  differences 
as  compared  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  49,  50 ;  cosmology  and  ethics 
of  Philo,  60-53 ;  comparison  of  his  works 
and  St.  John's  Qospel,  66 ;  his  views  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Dispersion,  82 

Phvlaeteriet,  or  TephiUin,  i.  76 ;  women 
dispensed  from,  i.  228;  the  compart- 
ments in,  815  ;  ostentation  in  wearing 
them,  ii.  408 

Pilatdf  PonHuSt  cruelty  and  harshness  of, 
i.  242,  261,  262 ;  slaughters  the  Gali- 
leans, iL  221 ;  gave  the  band  of  soli^ers, 
641,  642;  Chnst  brought  before  him, 
666-681 ;  he  is  made  to  condemn 
Christ,  680,  581 ;  allows  the  crurifra- 
ffium,  612,  613 ;  gives  Joseph  Christ's 
bodir,  616,  616 


P^mo,  i.  128 

Pompeii,  Jewish  tombetooea  at,  L  TO 

Pompey,    captures   Jerusalam,    i.    IS$; 

settles  disputes,  128 
I^^tBtoriuwi,  in  Jerusalem,  iL  666 
Pra^,  Babbinic  injunctions  as  to  atti* 

tude  in,  L  488 ;  as  to  intecruptioiis  in, 

ii.  187, 188 
JVietthaod,  genealogies  of,  kept,  L  9 
Prophecy  and  AunrnpUon  ef  Mim9y  age 

and  contents  of,  i.  81 
Proselytes,  some  Greek  proselytes  deeire 

to  see  Jesus,  IL  889-392 ;  Jewish  viewf 

on  the  making  of  proselytes,  411,  412 ; 

would  the  Gentiles  in  Messianic  days 

be  such  r  439,  440 
Proseuehe,  i,  76 
PsaUsr  ^  Sokmon,  dateand  character  of, 

L  88 ;  description  of  Messiah  and  Mes- 
sianic times  in,  79,  80, 174 
Pseudepigraphie  Writings,  general  cha- 
racter and  number  of,  L  87 
PseudcPkOo,  i.  36 
Ptolemy  I,  (Lagi),  i»t>jects  the  Museum 

in   AlexandrU^  i.  24;  rules  Samaria, 

397 
Ptolemy  IL  (Philadelphus),  his  love  of 

books,  i  24  ;  has  O.T.  translated,  26 
Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes),  i  86,  27 
Ptolemy  (Philometor),  i.  36 
PubUcans,  classes  of,  L  616-617 ;  cbani64 

ter  of,  616,  617;  the  call  and  feast  of 

Matthew,  618-620 
IHiri/Ukitum  after  ckiUUnrtk,  ceremonial 

and  sacrifices  for,  L  196-197 
Purijioations,  Talmudic  tractates  on,  i. 

367, 368 ;  dispute  about,  between  the 

Baptist's  disciples  and   a  Jew,  891 ; 

Christ's  woe  on  Pharisaic  hypocrisy 

concerning,  iL  413.    See  also  Waskimg 

of  Hands 
Purim,  Feoit  ef,  how  celebrated,  L  829 
Puteoli,  Jewish  settlement  in,  L  70 

Habhis,  subject  of  study  of,  L  11 ;  rules  of 
etiquette  for,  iL  209,  210 ;  their  autho- 
rity and  place,  381,  407;  manner  of 
ordination  of,  382;  Christ's  charges 
against  them,  407-409 ;  their  position 
in  both  worlds,  408-410 ;  their  power 
of  binding  and  loosing,  86,  646 

Eabbinie  Theology,  avoidance  of  anthropo- 
morphisms in,  i.  28,  29,  48 ;  the  aUe- 
^rical  method  in,  86,  86 ;  compared 
with  that  of  Philo,  42-46 ;  Jehovah  and 
Elohim  in,  46,  46 ;  Rabbinic  views  on 
creation,  60,  61;  on  the  heavenly 
Academy,  85,  ii.  16,  16;  Babbinic 
hatred  of  Gentiles  and  idolatry,  i.  85, 
89-92;  essential  contrariety  of  Bab- 
binism  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  86, 
146;  views  of  Israel's  leoeiving  tl]« 
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r,  90»  H.  143-144 ;  plaoe  given  to 
Scripture  by  Babbinism,  L  105-108» 
ii.  17 ,  the  oonoeption  of  good  in,  i  144, 
ii  339;  contempt  of  £ibbiniem  for 
QalileanB  and  the  ignorant,  i.  144, 146, 
608 ;  no  doctrine  of  original  sin,  166 ; 
views  on  death,  166 ;  ^he  two  inclina- 
tions in  man,  167 ;  Babbinic  aoooonts 
of  trials  of  O.T.  heroes,  292 ;  views  of 
sin  and  the  sinner,  607-611 ;  Babbinic 
teaching  about  penitence  and  peni- 
tents, 609-613,  ii.  246,  246,  263,  268 ; 
fasting,  i.  612,  613;  the  diildren  of 
God  and  of  Qehinnom  in,  661 ;  the 
Babbinic  ordinance  of  handwashing,  ii. 
9-16 ;  decisions  as  to  canonicity  of 
certain  books,  12 ;  the  18  decrees,  18, 
14;  Babbinic  views  of  Qod's  doings  in 
heaven,  16, 16 ;  the  ordinance  of  vows, 
18-21 ;  the  Sabbath  laws,  62-62,  168, 
164  ;  signs  from  heaven  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Babbis,  68,  69 ;  signification  of 
salt  in  Babbinism,  121 ;  teaching  as  to 
aDgels,  122;  views  on  praying,  137, 
138 ;  prayers  of  certain  Babbis,  291 ; 
their  authority,  whence  derived,  161 ; 
their  views  on  the  sudden  M>pearance 
of  Messiah,  1 64 ;  their  laws  about  testi- 
mony, 169 ;  the  doctrine  of  sin  before 
birth,  178,  179;  the  spiritual  leaders 
PoTTuuin,  188, 189;  Babbinic  teaching 
about  nourishment  and  redemption, 
196 ;  how  to  inherit  eternal  life,  236 ; 
236 ;  separation  of  Israel  according  to, 
237 ;  the  merits  of  the  fathers,  290 ; 
Babbinic  teaching  about  forgiveness, 
296,  297 ;  about  divorce,  332-336 ;  the 
renovation  of  the  world,  348 ;  Babbinic 
teaching  about  the  Besurrection,  397- 
399,  402»  403 ;  teaching  about  the  light 
and  heavy  commandments,  404,  406, 
407 :  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  accord- 
ing to  the  Babbis,  613,  614.  See  also 
MUhna,  Midrash^  Halakkah^  HaggO" 
dah^  Talmud 
Redemption  of  the  firttlHtm^  i.  194, 196 
Resurreetiont  Christ's  teaching  to  Martha 
concerning  it,  ii.  321,  322  ;  Sadducean 
attacks  on  the  doctrine,  397-399; 
Jewish  and  Pharisaic  views  on  it,  398, 
399,  402,  403;  Christ's  teaching  con- 
cerning it,  401-403  ;  the  Messiah's  part 
in  it,  436 ;  the  Besurrection  of  Christ : 
the  narrators  of  it,  621,  622;  the 
disciples*  expectation  concerning  the 
event,  623-626;  St.  Paul's  statements 
concerning  it,  626,  626;  hypotheses 
concerning  it,  626-629 ;  t^e  women  at 
rhe  sepulchre,  630,  633;  Mary  Mag- 
dalene there,  631-636;  the  guard  see 
the  angel,  631,  632 ;  Peter  and  John 
at  the  sepulchre,  638,  634 ;  the  report 


of  the  body  having  bean  alolea,  686* 
637;  CSirist  i^pears  to  the  two  who 
went  to  Bmmaus,  638-642 ;  appears  to 
Peter,  642 ;  to  the  disoiplee  on  Raster 
evening,  642-646;  appears  the  next 
Sunday,  646,  647 ;  is  seen  by  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  647-661 ;  other  manifesta- 
tions of  Christ,  661 ;  our  Besurrection- 
body,  what  will  it  be  f  636,686 

Revelation^  Christ's  teaching  as  to  its 
unity,  U.  404,  406 

Boads  in  Palestine,  the  three  great  cara* 
van  ones,  i.  147 

Rome,  views  there  entertained  about  the 
Jews,  i.  66-67;  political  histoiy  and 
standing  of  the  Jews  there,  67,  68, 
70-72 ;  Jewish  slaves  and  freedmen  in 
Bome,  67,  68;  their  quarters.  Syna- 
gogues, axui  inscriptions,  68-70;  Roman 
proselytes,  71 ;  Jewish  legend  of  Mes^ 
siah  at  the  gate  of  Eome,  176;  poli- 
tical, social,  and  religious  histoiy  of 
the  Boman  Empire  under  Augustni^ 
26&-260 ;  Jewish  legend  of  the  origin 
of  Rome,  ii  439 

Sabbathj  the,  Jewish  modes  of  making  C*. 
a  delight,  1.  487,  U.  62,  114,  115  f 
Christ's  controversy  on  the  ^seoond 
fint'  Sabbath,  ii.  53-56;  Rabbinic 
views  of  labour  <m  the  Sabbath,  55- 
58 ;  ae  to  danger  to  life  on  it,  59-61 ; 
the  0.  and  K.  T.  teaching  concerning 
the  Sabbath,  56-59 ;  Christ  heals  the 
man  with  the  ¥dthered  hand  on  it,  61, 
62 ;  is  accused  of  breaking  the  Sabbath 
again,  181, 182 ;  His  Peraan  teaching 
concerning  healing  on  it,  224, 826,  SOS 

Sabbatjfony  nyer,i,  16 

Saddueeei,  origin  of,  i.  96,  238,  810; 
characteristics  of  their  ^stem,  818; 
dogmatic,  ritual,  and  juridical  views 
differing  from  the  Pharisees  of,  814- 
321 ;  they  were  a  minori^,  322 ;  orighi 
of  the  name,  322-324 ;  had  no  sympaUiy 
with  the  Baptist,  334,  336;  identified 
with  the  Herodians  by  St.  Matthew,  ii. 
67 ;  they  seek  a  sign  from  heaven, 
68-70;  their  leaven,  70,  71;  thehr 
attitude  towards  Christ,  396,  397; 
their  arguments  with  the  Pharisees 
and  with  Christ  as  to  Uie  Resurrection, 
397-399,  401,  402 ;  their  views  on  the 
Levirate  marriage,  400 

Sadduk,  a  Shammaite,  joins  Judas  the 
NaU^^aaHst,  i.  241 

Sa/ed,  i.  146 

Saliva,  mode  of  healing  by,  ii.  45,  48, 
180, 182 

Salome,  wife  of  Zebedee.    See  ZtiMlm 

Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias,  dances 
before  Herod.  L  678;  her  end*  678 
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A^MM,  lUter  of  Herod  I.,  oompaaMt 
murder  of  her  hnnband,  of  Maiiamme, 
Boemns,  and  Coatobania,  i.  126,  186; 
releaaei  the  Jewi  shat  ap  at  Jericho, 
819 
Salt,  Chxiflt*8  teaching  aboat  its  meaning, 

iL121 
Sama/ria,  province  qf.  Biblical  hiatoiy 
of,  1.  8M-896 ;  its  temple,  896 ;  later 
poUtical  history  of,  397,  898;  how 
▼iewed  by  Jews,  and  attitude  of 
Samaria  towards  Jadna,  898-402; 
beauty  of  the  Plain  of  Samaria,  404, 
406 
Sawuiria,  or  Sehoite,  built,  L  88,  119; 
heathen  temple  at,  88;  fate  of,  897, 
898 

Samaritam,  meaning  of  the  designation 
in  Jewish  writinn,  L  899,  400;  doc- 
trines held  by  we  Samaritans,  402, 
408 ;  they  refuse  to  receive  Ohzist,  IL 
181;  the  healed  Samaritan  leper,  829- 
881 

SankedHn,  the,  of  Jerusalem,  signals  of 
the  new  month  by,  L  9 ;  of  supreme 
authority,  12 ;  actuid  power  oi^  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  120,  128,  288,  iL  666; 
origin  of,  L  97;  places  of,  meeting, 
114,  871;  rank  in  it,  and  privileges 
thereby  conferred,  96,  181,  iL  666; 
character  of  dedirions  made  by  San- 
hedrin,  L  129,  ii  667, 684,  teaching  by 
members  of  it  on  the  Temple-teiraoe, 
L  247 ;  sent  no  official  deputation  to  the 
Baptist,  809,  810;  did  not  sit  on  Sab- 
baUis,  ii.  182 ;  the  Sanhedxist  council 
against  Christ,  826;  mode  of  ordina- 
tion, 881,  882,  663-666;  Christ's  trial 
illegal  according  to  their  laws,  663 ; 
the  three  tribunals,  664 ;  regular  mode 
of  procedure  in  trial  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
666,  666.    See  Trialqf  ChHtt 

Satan,  or  Saw^mael,  oompasses  the  Fall 
of  Man,  i.  166;  his  assaults  upon 
Abraham,  292 ;  his  conquest  by  Mes- 
siah, 292,  293  ;  Christ  sees  his  fall,  it 
140 ;  also  named  Shomron,  174 

Schools  in  Palestine,  i.  230,  231 ;  teachers 
in,  231 ;  subjects  of  study  in,  232 

Scribes  or  Sopherim,  studies  of,  i.  11 ; 
their  position  and  dignity,  93;  origin, 
growth,  and  decay  in  power  of,  the 
institution,  94-96 

SelevoidtB,  troubles  of  Palestine  under, 
i  96, 181 

Seleucus  I,  (Nicator)  grante  the  Jews  of 
Asia  Minor  citisenship,  L  71 

Seleucue  IV.  (PhUopator)  oonqueis  Sa- 
maria,! 897 

SepHreth,    See  Kahhalah 

Seppkoris,  seised  by  Ju4a9  the  Nutionallit, 


Septua^nt,  I  23 ;  legend  of  its  ocigia 
and  name,  84-26 ;  its  age,  26 ;  its  oosp 
racterisUcs,  27,  28 ;  how  regarded  and 
used  by  Hellenists  and  Babbis,  89, 
80 
Serwum  on  the  Mount,  the,  contrasted  and 
compared  ¥dth  Babbink)  writings,  i. 
624-626, 681-641 ;  its  arrangement  and 
divisions,    627,  628;   the  Beatitudes, 
629,  630 ;  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting  in 
it,  530,  631 ;  analysis  of  the  third  part, 
631 ;  its  effect  on  the  hearers,  641 
Seventy,  misiion  of  the,  ii.  136 ;  differences 
between  it  and  the  senduig  of   the 
Twelve,  186, 136;  their  oommission  and 
return,  137-142 
Shammai,  his  life  and  teaching,  L  96, 
128,  129;  character  of  his  school,  839, 
240 ;  the  eighteen  decrees,  how  passed, 
239,  ii.  13,  14 ;  views  of  the  school  on 
hand-washing,  ii.  18  ;  on  divorce,  833 ; 
the  burdens  bound  by  them,  407 
Shaul,   Abba,  curse  pronounced    by,  i. 

372 
SKeehem,  real  capital  of  Samaria,  i.  897, 
398;  the  *  city  of  fools,'  400;  the  valley 
of  Shechem,  404,  406 
Shehhinak,  the,  removed  from  earth  at 
the  Fall  of  man,  i.  166;  lingers  over 
the  wall  of  the  Temple,  168 
Sheliaeh  Tsibbur,  Christ  acts  as,  in  the 

Nazareth  Synagogue,  i.  439 
Shcma,  the,  reason  of  its  cnxler,  i.  268 
Shemayak,    or   SoMcas,    saying   od^    i. 

128 
Sibylline  Oracles,  lament  of ,  L  6 ;  Jewish 
personation  in,  86;  date  and  coontiy 
of,  88 ;  passed  for  Erythman  and  Ca- 
miean,  88 ;  the  restoration  of  Israel  re- 
ferred to  in  them ;  their  preeentation 
of  Messiah,  172,  173 
Sickness^   Jewish   views   concerning,    i. 

654 
Siloam,  Poei  ef,  i.  Ill ;  the  proceaaion 
thither  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernadas,  iL 
167, 168 ;  the  man  bom  blind  sent  to 
wash  there,  180;  lessons  of  the  fall 
of  the  tower  there,  222,  223 
Simeon,  meets  the  Holy  Family  in  the 
Temple,  i.  198 ;  his  song  and  prophecy, 
199,200 
Simeon,  grandson  of   HiUel,   intertoes 

concerning  Temple-traffic,  i.  870,  871 
Simon  I.  (Just),  described  in  Boclus.,  L 
26, 121 ;  sayhigof,  96 ;  sees  a  vision  of 
an  angel  every  year,  138 
SUnon,  the  Cyrenian,  ii.  682,  687 
Simon,  son  of  Ghunaliel,  views  on  Sama- 
ritans of,  i.  400 
iSKsum,  ben  Jochai,  saying  of,  L  640,  it 

291 
S^man,  the  PhArisee,  Ui9  mepl  fi^e^  ^ 
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dhrist  in  his  hoose,  and  the  woman 
which  was  a  sinner  there,  L  663-569 

Simon,  ben  Shetach,  i.  96 

l^mtm  Zelotes,  a  cousin  of  Christ,  L  261, 
622,  ii.  603 

Sirach,  Son  qf,  translates  his  grandfather's 
work,  i  26 ;  Qrecian  thought  in  it,  82 

Snd,  i.  21 

Soemngf  murdered,  L  126 

Sowing,  modes  of,  L  686 

Star  tf  the  Magi,  i.  204,  206 ;  probable 
explanation  of  it,  21 1-213 ;  Jewish  ex- 
pectation of  a  star,  211,  212 

Stoning,  Plaoe  of,  ii.  686 

Sugath,  or  couples,  the,  i.  96-97 

Sutanna,  ministers  to  Christ,  i.  579 

Swine,  keeping  them  prohibited  to  Jews, 
ii.  260 

Syehar,  1  405 :  roads  to  the  place,  405 ; 
its  well,  AOi ;  Christ  at  Jacob's  Well 
there,  405-420 

Synagogue,  the  Cheat,  duration  of,  i.  94, 
95 

Sgnagognes,  Hellenist,  L  19,  29,  30,  77; 
the  batlanim  of,  76,  433,  434;  theii 
tendency  in  the  Dispersion  and  in  Pa- 
lestine, 77,  433,  434;  the  Jerusalem 
Synagogues.  119,432;  origin  of  Syna- 
gogues, 431,  432;  plan  and  structure 
of  Synagogues,  according  to  that  at  Ca- 
pernaum, 434-436  ;  regulations  as  to 
conduct  in,  going  to,  and  returning 
from,  a  Synagogue,  437;  the  officials, 
438,  439 ;  the  service,  439-446 ;  Jewish 
preachers  and  sermons  in,  446-450; 
Christ  in  the  Synagogue  of  Naiareth, 
452-456 

Syracuse,  Jewish  colony  at,  i.  69 

Syria,  reckoned  part  of  '  the  land,*  !•  7 

Syrophwnieian  Woman,  healing  of  her 
daughter  by  Christ,  ii  38-43 

Tabemaeleg,  Feoit  of,  how  kept,  L  229 ; 
pilgrims  at  it,  and  how  treated,  ii  129 ; 
148, 149 ;  Christ  goes  up  to  it  privately, 
131 ;  the  booths,  145,  146 ;  Choi  ha 
Hoeid  of,  148  ;  symbolism  of  the  Yeast, 
149,  150;  the  illuminations,  150-165; 
the  services  of  the  great  day  of  the 
Feast,  156-160 ;  the  Luldbh  and  Ethrog, 
167 

Tahor,  distant  view  of,  i.  146 

Talmud,  or  Oemara,  Metatron  in,  L  47 ; 
age  and  contents  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, 103, 104  ;  of  the  Babylon  Talmud, 
104 ;  number  of  tractates  and  pages  in 
the  Babylon,  104,  105;  its  Boraithas, 
104 ;  the  birth  of  Messiah  in  the  Tal- 
mud, 176 

Tanehuma,  B.,  sajring  of,  i.  178 

Ttvrgumim,  origin  of,  i.  10, 11, 29;  to  write 
them  forbidden  at  first,  10, 11 ;  Memra 
IB.  47, 48 1  the  MtMiiai  in,  176 


Targum  Jonathan,  when  ■metfonad,  L 11 ; 

Metatron  in,  47 
Targum  Onkeioi,  L  11 ;  absence  of  an- 
thropomorphisms in,  28.    Memra  in, 
see  Memra,  also  Appendix  n.  pp.  669- 
662 

Tariehtea,  battle  of,  ii.  68,  72;  the  dis- 
ciples there,  76 
Temple,  the,  how  regarded  by  the  Jews,  L 
8,  4,  235 ;  Gentile  gifts  and  worship- 
pers in  it,  73,  74 ;  iU  porches,  112,  244, 
246,  ii.  151;  bridge,!.  112;  its  ga'es,244; 
the  courts,  245,  246;  the  Sanctuary 
and  Most  Holy  Place,  245.  246;  the 
veils,  ii.  610;  the  shops  and  Temple- 
market,  i.  114,244, 369-872 ;  the  money- 
changers, 114,  369 ;  the  Temple  rebuilt 
by  Herod,  111-120;  its  beauty,  243; 
the  Sanhedrin  in  it,  114 ;  no  Synagogue 
or  Academy  there,  246, 247 ;  beggan  in 
the  Temple,  i.  114,  ii.  177 ;  charity  to 
poor  offerers  in  it,  L  130 ;  the  morning 
sacrifice  in  the  Temple,  183 ;  the  courses 
of  priests  in  it,  136;  its  services  a 
sup^uity  to  Babbinism,  144;  the 
teaching  on  the  Ttenple-terraoe,  247 1 
the  Temple-guard:  cannot  seiie  Christ* 
ii.  165,  161,  162;  the  Treasury,  166; 
the  Trumpets,  166,  887;  private  prayer 
in  the  Temple,  289 ;  its  second  deans* 
ing,  877,  378;  the  children's  Hoeanna 
in  it,  878,  379 ;  the  widows  two  mites : 
gifts  to  the  Treasury,  887-389 ;  Christ's 
last  view  of  the  Temple,  431 ;  the  dis- 
ciples' question  as  to  its  destruction, 
431,  432 ;  the  midnight  service  in  it  on 
15th  Nisan,  508 ;  the  rending  of  the 
Veil :  Jewi^  legends  of  such  a  portent, 
610-612 

Temptation  ef  ChtrUA,  L  291-307 

Ten  Tribes,  seat  of,  L  14, 16 ;  their  retum 
expected,  16 

Testament,  ^ew,  quotations  from  Old  in, 
L206 

Testament,  Old,  grand  unity  of,  L  160^ 
1 61 ;  copies  of,  possessed  by  the  peofdeb 
232,233 

l%eodotus,  I  SB 

Tkerapeutte,  L  61 

Therumoth,  from  what  countries  due,  1 
9,  86 ;  once  kept  dose  to  the  roll  ^  the 
Law,  ii.  12 

Thomas,  Didymus,  call  of,  i  621 ;  his  con- 
duct when  leaving  Penea,  ii  815;  ques- 
tion of,  after  the  Paschal  Supper,  614 ; 
his  disbelief  and  confession  after  the 
Besurrection,  645,  646 

TOmias,  buUt,  i  88,  261,  667 ;  iU  site, 
261,  262;  scenes  in  the  last  war  at, 
ti.  72 

7ttAM,duefromBabylonians,i9;  Chrisfk 
teaching  oonoendog  the  Bahhinio  Usm 
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of  tlthinfl;  iL  212;  HiB  woe  on  the  Pfaa- 
riaaio  ormnances  of,  412,  418 

Ihrak,  or  Law,  dignitj  and  age  of,  L 
85,86 

T9§epht4fth,  i.  103 

Tofeel,  with  which  Christ  girded  Himself, 
ii.  501,  502 

Transfiffuration  qf  Christy  it  94-101 

Trial  of  Chritt,  not  in  regular  Sanhedrin, 
nor  aocording  to  Jewish  law,  ii.  568, 
666-558 ;  the  false  witnesses,  668 ;  the 
charge  of  the '  sign,'  558-560 ;  Gaiaphas* 
adjuration  and  Christ's  answer,  660, 
561 ;  the  condemnation,  661 ;  the  San- 
hedrists'  morning  meeting,  666 ;  Christ 
before  Pilate,  665-569;  the  dream  of 
Pilate's  wife,  669;  the  scmples  and 
charges  of  the  Sanhedrists,  665,  666, 
569,  570;  Pilate  questions  Christ,  670, 
571 ;  He  is  sent  to  Antipas,  672;  Pilate 
seeks  to  save  Him,  677;  Barabbas 
chosen,  677 ;  Pilate  washes  his  hands, 
677,  678 ;  Christ  scooiged,  derided,  and 
sentenced,  579-581 

Frihute  to  Guar,    See  CiBmr 

IHbute,  Tomple^^jnoxmt  of,  L  867,  868 ; 
mon^  duuigers  for,  367-871 ;  its  obli- 
gation, ii.  Ill ;  privileges  accorded  to 
some  in  paying  it,  111 ;  time  of  year 
for  so  doing.  111;  how  applied  by 
Vespasian,  112 ;  Peter  and  the  tribute- 
money:  the  miracle  of  the  ctater,  112- 
114 

TkitsUk,  the,  L  76,  277,  623,  626 

IVrtf,  fair  at,  i.  117 

lyiv  and  aidon^  horders  qf,  Christ's  stay 
there,  ii  87,  88 

TjfropcBon  Vallep,  1 112 

Uhknonm  Foatt,  Christ  alone  there,  1. 461, 
462 ;  the  miracle  at  Bethesda,  462-^69 ; 
His  teaching  at  the  Feast,  465,  466, 
469-471 

VdUriui  €hratui.  Procurator,  L  242 
VenuHa^  Jewish  tombstones  at,  i.  70 
Vomtt  Rabbinic  ordinances  concerning, 
ii.  17-21 ;  the  *  hand  on  the  Qorban,' 
19;  distinctions  between  vows,  oaths, 
and  ban,  19,  20 ;  Christ's  woe  on  vows 
contrary  to  the  fifth  commandment, 
412 

fFd^M  In  PkOestiDe.  iL  411 


WoiMng  of  handg,  Babbinio  ordinanoee 
of,  iL  9,  10;  the  ceremony,  10-12; 
Babbinio  teaching  on  the  subject,  13, 
15,  210 ;  Christ's  attitude  towards  this 
tradition,  and  His  teaching  conceming 
it,  16,  205-211 

Watehes,  nigM,  how  many,  1.  687,  688 

Weekt,  Feoit  iff,  how  ke^^  L  229 

Wheat,  price  of,  iL  269 

Jllnes,  various  kinds  of,  ii.  208 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  character  of,  1. 31-88 ; 
allegorical  interpretations  in,  34 

Woes  of  Chriit,  on  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida,  ii.  188,  189;  on  the  Pharisees^ 
212,  410-414;  on  the  Scribes,  218 

WrUing  materiaZi,  ii.  270 ;  inks,  270, 271 ; 
pens,  ^.,  271 ;  the  tablet,  271,  272 

Xygto»,  in  Jesusalem,  L  118 

Yemen,  kings  of,  professed  the  Jewish 

faith,  L  203 
Yetter  haRa,  L  62, 167 ;  final  destruction 

of.  iL  441 
Yetter  tohh,  L  62,  63,  167 
Yoke  qftks  Exngdom,  iL  142-144 

Zaeehaus^  IL  352-855 

ZaoXarioi,  home,  wife,  and  character  of, 
L  135-137 ;  the  annunciation  of  John 
the  Baptist  to,  187-140;  is  dumb  till 
the  naming  of  his  son,  140-158;  an 
*  idiot 'priest,  141;  his  hymn,  158,  169 

Zadoh,  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socho, 
L322 

Zadok,  High  Priest,  did  not  give  their 
name  to  Sadducees,  L  322,  323 

Zealots,  Nationalists,  or  Oananaans,  rise 
and  political  history  of,  i.  237,  238-242 ; 
the  Sicaril,  241,  242;  their  presence 
in  Christ's  family,  242 ;  how  described 
by  Josephus,  243 ;  their  principles,  iL 
383-385 

ikbedee,  sons  of,  probably  Christ's  cou- 
sins, i.  261 ;  meaning  of  the  name,  474; 
request  of  the  mother  of  his  children, 
ii.  116,  346,  347 ;  she  is  under  the  cross, 
602,  603 

Zeeha^riaK,  the  murdered  prophet,  legend 
of,  ii.  413,  414 

Zeqenim,  1.  96;  Christ  denounces  their 
traditionalism,  ii.  213 ;  the  question  of 
one  of  them  about  the  greatest  oom- 
mandment,  403-406 

^tgifth.    Seeaugatk. 
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St.  Matt. 

fti.   Tor. 

L i  144 

24 L251 

25 L  180 

ii L  212 

1-18  i.  202 

4 i.    93 

•    6 i.  206 

7 i.  205 

11 i.  207 

15 i.  162 

16 i.  205 

19-23  i.  217 

22 i.  183.221 

22,  23  i.  221 

iii.    1-12  i.  255 

2 i.  270;  ii.  421 

4 i.  264 

7  i.  309.  310,  335 

12 1.273 

13-17  i.  275 

14 i.  279,  282 

17. 11.  101 

iv 11.    66 

1-11  1.  291 

4 1.    48 

12 1.422 

13 1.364,394 

13-lG  1.423 

13-17.. .1.  423.  451,  458 

17 1.  422 

17,23  1.270 

18,  &o... 1.473 

18-22  i.  394,  423,  472  ; 

11.    55 

18,22 1467 

20,  22 1.  474 

23 1.  489 

V 1.  529 

v.-vU i.  624,  629 

1-2 <,  624 

8. 10  «  L  270 

0-12  ••••••••••••  !•  §2% 


8t.  Matt. 

oh.    TV. 

V.    6 1537 

13 U.  119 

ia-16  L  629 

16 1.537;  U.  202 

16 a  456 

17 1.  637 

17-20  1.  531 

lo.*«..«M«««*  i.  ^«5xf  Oo7 

19,  20 L  270 

20 iL  293 

21 L638 

21-48  i.  630 

22 L  638 

26 1.  637 

26,26  a  221 

26 1.  538 

29 1.  637 

31 i.  637 

35 L  638 

42-48  1.  636 

46 1.  637 

47 1.  637 

▼1 i.  530 

1-4 1.530 

2 i.  196,  539 

6-15  1.  530 

8 1.  537 

9-13  1.  636 

10 1.  269 

13 1296,639 

14,  15 1  539 

16-18  1  630 

18 1  537 

19-21  ...1530;  a  218 

22 1637 

22,  23  ...1630;  a  202 

22-24  1  530 

24 1  637 

26 ^ 1689 

26-38  4»—— ••••••  a  216 

8^4Mk  999— •••••••  L  080 


8t.  Matt. 

vl  28l30  .•••••.  L  578 

82 ^.....  1637 

83......— ...  L  269,  270 

o4. ••••••«»■•««•«•«*  !•  ^sy 

▼a    1-5...............  1681 

O,  ft       ••••#••.••••      la   009 

6 1581,689 

7-12 L  681 

8 1  587 

9 1  587 

10 1478,587 

11 1589 

12 1636;  a  286 

13,  14...  1631;  a  298 

14 1  540 

16 1  587 

16,  16 1  581 

16-20  1  678 

17-19  1  687 

17^20  1  681 

21 1  270 

21,  22 a  800 

21-23  ...  1  541 ;  a  298 
22 1  637 

22,  28  1  628 

23 1637;  a  801 

24-27  1  681 

25 1  678 

26 1  540 

28 1  478 

Tia  1,  6-16 1  642 

2-4  ...  1  489 ;  a  828 

4 1  619 

5 1  866,  426,  548 

6 1548 

7 ^ i.548 

11  i270;  a  801 

11, 12  .....  a  298,  829 

12...  - 1  660^  651 

M  «•••«•....••  L  8v6r  54V 
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St.  Hatt. 

fiiin' L  842,  46i,  488 

18 iL132 

18,23-27 1699 

19-22 ii.  126,  132 

28 i  607,  609 

28-34   i.  606 

29 U,  132 

Ix.  ii    49 

1 L  864,  423,  467 

1-8 1499 

2 i.  604 

9-13   i.  607 

10,11   ii264 

11 i  676 

14 1576 

14-17...L  620,  654,  662 

16  1355;  ii  469 

16,  17  i.  666 

18-26   i.  616 

20  L  76,  277 

27-31 1673; 

1144,48 

80 1619 

82-86 ..-..  1  670,  673 ; 

il    48 

88,  84  M i.  676 

84  ••••••••••••  L  673,  674 

86 1  270 

86 1640 

86-88 1640;  11136, 137 

88 11636 

ft  a  214.  216 

1,  6^2  1  636 

U16   L  644 

2-4 1  607,  521 

6  1  894 ;  ii.  136 

6-16 1  640,  641 

6-42    1  640 

T 1270 

7.8 11137 

8 1480 

10 1621.622 

13 11.188 

16 1  641 

16-18    1  644 

16-23   1  640,  644 

17 1646 

18 1646 

18-20 U.  214,  216 

21,  22   1  646 

21-26   U.  216 

23 1644 

24^3    1  640 

24-34    1  648 

26 1640,649 

26-83   11.214 

82 1650 

84-36   ..11220 


St.  Hatt. 

Ch.     TV. 

X.38 ..U,  469 

40-42   1  640,  651 

xl    1 1  654 

2 1337 

2-14   1  654 

Ss-19    1  666 

6 1669 

7-19   11.  136 

11 1270 

12... 1270;  11277,299 

12-14   1  670 

13-17    1  684 

14 1  338,341; 

11  104 

14-19   1  670 

16-19   1  662,  574 

16-42   11.  138 

17,  18  1  676 

20-24  11  135.  136,  138 

20-30  1  561,  662 

21 11.      4 

26-27   11528 

26-30  11  136 

27 1600 

28-30  ...1662;  11142 

zll  i.678;  U.    66 

1^1 1161,228 

7 1620 

9-18   11223 

11 U.  226 

12 U.    60 

14 11197,224 

16 1  619 

18 1    64 

22    1296,676;  U.  197 

22-32    1  673 

22^6 ...  1  680;  U.  195 

23 11    49 

24,  fro 1  679 

26 U.  198 

26-28    1  296 

27-30   11.198 

28 1  270 

30 11.118 

31,32  ti.  214,  216 

33-37    u.  199 

88 11.200 

88-40    1  376 

89 u.  200 

39-42  11200 

40 11469 

43 1  480 

43-45    U.  200 

46 1251,577 

46,47   11202 

46-50  1  361,  670 

zlU 1  679,  683,  586 

1,2 1679 

1-9,24-83 1684 

1-62   1  678 

3 «^.M...  i.  W 


St.  Matt. 

flh.         Ttt, 

xlll    3-9 1269 

9-13   1  646 

10 1583,594 

11-15 1376 

11,  19.  21,  31,  33,  44, 
46,  47,  52 1  270 

12 I6y7 

13-16    1  684 

16  1  694,  6'J7 ;  11  135, 
142,144 

17 1697 

18 1686 

19 1597 

19,  25,  3D 1  296 

22 1697 

33 1583 

34 1683 

36 1690,594 

36,  44-52.........  1  584 

38 1  270 

39 1  591,  597 

40 1691 

41 1  270 

42 1697 

43 1270 

44 1  697 

46,  46   .•••••....••  1  683 

46 1  697 

47 1473,697 

47,  48   1  269 

64 1  478 

64-68   1  467,  636 

66 1  262 

66,  56   1  251 

xlv.  1 1  667 

1-12    1  664 

8,  4 1  657 

6 1667 

8 1674 

12,  13   1  654 

13-21    1  676,  678 

14 1464,679 

15 1  606 

17 1  681 

19 1683;  11    66 

20 11    66 

22 1606,690,694 

22-36    1  686 

,  23  ...1 606, 687 ;  11  374 

24 1  690,  692 

26 1  689 

33 11    80 

84-36   il      6 

36 176,277 

X7.    1 11      T 

1-9 11211 

1-20   it     8 

2 ^^  L814 

8,6 il    17 

10 ill,  21 
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8ld 


St.  Uatt. 

11,  18 1  106 

12  ii.  36,  77 

12-14 ii.      7 

16   i.  582 

15-20 ii.      7 

17   ii.    24 

19  ii.    23 

21   ii.  3,  37 

21-28 ii.    37 

22   ii.    49 

23   ii.    38 

28   ii.    42 

29-31 ii.  44,  46 

82-xvi.  12 ii.    63 

36 i  473, 

683 

39  u.    67 

XTi    1   u.  396 

1-4    iL200 

2,3   ii.  69.  220 

3    ii.  342 

6,  7    i.  419 

9,10 ii.    66 

13-28 iL    72 

16    ii.  536 

19  i.  270;  ii.  646 

21  ii.  344,  470 

22  ii.  600 

23  u.  346 

24-27 ii.    87 

28    ...    L  647 ;  ii.    88 

XwVL    1  ii.  538 

1-8  Ii.    91 

9-21 ii.  102 

12  i.  340 

14  ii.  106 

20 i.  593;  ii.  306 

21 i.  480;  ii.  106 

22  ii.  470 

22,23 ii.  344 

22-xviii.  22  ...  ii.  110 

23  ii.  115 

25  ii.  112 

^▼iii        i.  580 

1    ...    i.  270;  ii.  115 

1-6  5co ii.  306 

1-14 ii.  293 

8  i.  270,  382 ;  ii.  337 
6-35 ii.  :^06 

10  ii.  257 

11   ii.  257 

12-14 ii.  256 

16   ii.  525 

15.21 ii.  116 

16-22 ii.  293 

17   ii.    84 

18   ii.  645 

19   ii.  124 

19,  20  ...  ii.  124.  521 

21    ii.  115 

21,22 ii.  .^06,  377 

18  L  270,  568 


St.  Matt. 

xWiL  23-36  ...  il  284,  293 

26  it  295 

29  ii.  296 

35  ii.  296 

1 ii.  127,293 

1,2 ii.  327,  331 

3  ii332 

•F—X A.... ........  11.  ai**! 

4  ii.334 

8  i.  612 

10-12    ii.  336 

12  ,.  i.  269 

Xtf^lO. .....••.•••  11.  o*fo 

16  a  338 

16-22  ...  ii  235,  338 

20  ii.  340 

21  ii.  217 

28-30    iL388 

24 L270 

26 L  478 

28 ii  343 

29 ii.  343 

80 ...ii  300,  416,  420 
80-zx.  16 ii.  416 

i  680 

1  i  270;  ii.  247,  417 

8 ii  239 

6 ii  418 

16 ii  416 

16 ii  800,  844 

17 a.  126 

17-19  ii  338,  344  470 

18  i    93 

20 ii.  116.  .346 

20-28    ...  ii.  3.S8.  .S46 

84 u.  337,  347 

28 ii  348,  606 

89-34   ...  ii  349,  366 

80,31    ii    49 

i680 

1-11    ii  363 

9,16    ii.    49 

12  ...  i  244,  372.  373 

12-22 ii.  374 

15  i93;  ii.  337 

18-22 U.  376 

22-32 U.  421 

23-27 ii  380,383 

26  i  281,  287 

28-32 a  416 

29,82 ii.  573 

31  i  270 

33  ii  247,  422 

33-46...i646;ii416 

36  ii422 

38  U.  469 

40,41 ii  423 

43  i270;ii422 

44  ii.  422 

45  ii423 

xjdi        i  580 

1-9  ii.  426 


St.  Matt. 

xxii     1-14  ...  ii  416,  486 

2 i  270 

10  a  429 

10-14 U.  426 

12  a  408 

16-22  ...  a  380,  334 

17  ii  112 

23-33    a  896 

89,30   ii401 

82  i  816 

83  i  478 

84  ii  403,  429 

84-40  ...  a  236,  396 

86  i93;  a  234 

41-46  ...  a  380,  396, 

660 

42-46 L  248 

46 a  406 

xziii.    a  204,  211,  896,  406 
2  i  436 

8,'4!!!i''l0l";a407 
6  i  76,  94,  277,  624 

6-7  a  407 

6 i436 

S-12    a  407 

11 a  410 

18 i270 

18-38    a  410 

14 a  411 

88 1812 

86,86  ...  1818,858 

87 a  820 

84-36  ...  a  418,  424 
87-39  a  808, 414,  431 

88,89  a  449 

89 a4.H2 

r.   i  680,  647; 

a  828, 831,889, 431 

1 a  416,  431 

8.. .a  482,  448,  449 

8-29  i  206 

4 a  446 

4,6 ii448 

4r-S   a  446 

4-36 a  446,  446 

6  a  446 

6-8  a  447 

8  a  446 

9-14 ii  446,  447 

10-13 a  448 

14...a448,  449,  450 
16-28 a  446,  448X 

28  a  449 

88  a  449 

29  a  450 

89-31 a  449,  460 

SO  a  460 

31  a  450 

38  i  688,  683 

82,  33 a  450 

84  L647;  a  448 

^•.....•••....  a  4fti 
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8y«  Matt* 

adv.  8M>1  U.  446,  451,  463 

87-40    U.  461 

40,  41    11.  461 

42  ii.  462 

42-61     IL  462 

48,44   ...  11.218,462 

44  IL  462 

46-61    ...   U.  219,  462 

r.   L680 

1 U.  466,  466 

1-18 U.  468 

1,14 1.270 

1-80 L647 

2  U.  466 

8  U.  466 

4  IL466 

6  U.  466 

7  ii.  466 

14-30 it  468,  469 

81-46 App.  xix. 

84  i.  270 

46  U.  380 

1  ii  380,  481 

1-6  ii.  468 

3-6  U.  371 

6&c...i.  663;  ti.  311 
6-13 u.  349,  364 

8  ii.  337 

13  ii  369 

14-16 U.  468 

17-19 U.  479.  490 

17-20 U.  481 

90  ii  490 

Jl-24 ii.  490 

Jn    ...••      ;.•..*..    11.  DUO 

26  U.  490,  494 

26  ii.  611 

26-29 ii.  490 

29  i  270 

80  ii.  613 

80,  36 ii.  480 

80-66 ii  633 

82  ii.  634 

33  ii.  649 

36  ii.  538 

89,42 U.  639 

40  U.  540 

41  i  296 

43  U.    96 

46  U.  541 

49  U.  543 

60  U.  644 

67  i    93 

67.58 ii546 

68  U.  650 

69  ii  666 

69-68 ii  546 

•0,61 i451 

66  U.  557 

€9  ii  661 


St.  Matt, 

On.  ▼0f. 

xrri  69,70 ii  646 

71.72 ii.  646 

73-76 ii.  546 

xxrii     1,2,11-14...  u.  565 

3 ii421 

3-10  ...  u.  565,  673 

6     ii.  111.574 

7    ii  816,  576 

12     U.  557 

15-18  ii.666 

17 ii.  573 

18 U.  569 

19 ii.  565 

20-31  ii.  665 

24.26  ii577 

31-43  u.  582 

89-43  ii.  591 

40-42  i  451 

41     i    93 

42    u.  696 

44     ii.  582 

45-56  u.  582 

48,49  u.  608 

61    ii  604,  610 

62,53  U.  612 

65  ...  i692;  ii  602 

66  ...  i572;  ii  346 
67-61  ii.  582 

60    ii  617 

61    i672 

62-66  ...  ii  582,  623 

XzWii    1    ...  i692:  ii631 

I-IO  ii.  630 

9 u.  633 

11-16  ii  630 

16    ii.  535.  630 

633.  647 

17 ii647 

17-20  ii.  630 

18-20  U.  535 

19 i643 

8t   Mabk. 

L    2-8 i  255 

7-11    i  275 

10 i  284 

12 i  291 

13 i  291 

14    i  270.  394, 

422.  423.  451 

16    i  270.  422, 

423.  451 

16 i  473,  474 

16-20   ...  i  304,  472 

20 i  472 

21-34    i  478 

22 i  478 

23 i  484 

25 ii403 

27 I  486,  602 


St.  Mabb. 

Ob.      TCT. 

L  29     ii     4 

35    i490;  ti.  374 

85-45  i  489 

35-39  i  489 

38     i490 

40    11.    60 

40-46  ii828 

41     ii    60 

43     u.    49 

44     i619 

46     ii    50 

u.    1     i364 

1-12  i499 

6    i500 

7    i500 

9     i500 

10 i500 

13 i614 

13-17  i  607 

16 i366 

16 i518 

18 1663 

18-22  1.664 

23 ii.    66 

23-iii  6  U.    51 

iii    4 ti.    60 

6 ii384 

11 i  692 

12 i  619 

13-15  i524 

13-19   i  507.  521 

18 i251 

19-21  i542 

20 i  366.  542 

21 i  542 

22 i  570.  574,  675 ; 

ti.  197 

23-30  i  580 

23 i  673.  582 

23-80    i  573 

31 i  251,  366, 

543,  676 

iv.    1-34   i678 

10 i694 

11 i270,  375,  580 

12 i  375 

26 i270 

26-29  i  533.  586,  588 

30 i270 

32 i593 

33 i583 

34 i583 

35-41    i  599 

36 i599 

37 i600 

38 i602 

39  i  484;  ii  403 

V.    1-16  i678 

1-20  i  606,  607 

3^ i609 

6 L610 
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8T!i  IfARK. 

T.13 i612 

16 1692 

3U43   L  616 

22 L  438,  467 

27 L    76 

31 L  617 

37 a  638 

98 i.  69P. 

41 ii.  484 

43 i.  619 

fi    1-6 i.  467 

i-13   i.  636 

8 I  478,639 

8  ...  i.  261,  262,  864, 
637,  638 

6 i.464 

7 i.641;  ii.  136 

7-11    -.  i.  641 

12 i.  664 

13 L  464,  664 

14-29   i  664 

17 i.  667 

18 L667 

20 L666 

30-44   i.  664,  676 

31-33    L  678 

82 L  678 

33  1.678;  U.  160 

34 L  679,  680 

36 L681 

88 L681 

39...  L  677,  683;  ii.  66 

40 L683 

46 i676;  ii.  3 

46-66   i.  686 

48 i.  693 

49 i.  689 

63 ii.      6 

63-66    ii.      6 

66  i.464;  ii.      6 

?ii    1 ii.      7 

1-4 i.367 

1-23   iL      3 

2-6 i.  368 

3 ii.    11 

9 ii.    17 

13 ii.    17 

14 ii.  7,  22 

16 U.      7 

16 ii.    22 

17-23    ii.      7 

19 ii     23 

21 ii.    23 

24 i.655;ii.    38 

24-30    ...IL    37 

«0  ..•...«•..«••*•  11.   OO,  Oaf 

31 ii.    44 

31-37    11.44.46 

84 i.  489 

86 i.  619 

87 1478,681 

vol.il 


8t.  Mask. 

oh.    TV. 

viii    1-21   ii    63 

6 1.683;  ii.    66 

7 u.    66 

11 U.    67 

12 1169,70 

22 ii.    47 

22-26  U.44,  47 

28 1145,47 

34 11    48 

26 1619;  11 47,  48 

27 11    47 

27-ix.  1    11    72 

ix.    2-8 H.    91 

8 ii.    96 

»-29   11.102 

13 1340 

16 U.  106 

21 1  480 

26 1602 

30 11    92 

80-60  11.110 

81 11116 

34 illl6 

86 a.  410 

88 11  116,117,346 

42-60  11116 

43 1278;U.    46 

44 11.120 

46 1273;  11. 120 

46 11120 

47 1  270 

48 U.  120 

50 U.  119 

X.     1 11127,327,331 

2-12  11.327,331 

4 1  612 

10 11.335 

ia-16  U.  327,  336 

14 1270 

15 1270 

17-22   11  338 

18 u.  484 

21 11341 

23 1270 

23-31    11338 

24  ...1270,486;  11  342 

26 1  270 

26 1  478 

29 11343 

30 U.  343 

31 ii.  344 

32...  1486;  ii.  126,  345 

32-34   ii.  338 

36 11.346 

36-46  11.  338,  346 

41 ii.  337.  347 

46 il348 

46-52  11349,365 

47 11    49 

48..... 11    49 


St. 

oh.    TW. 

xl    1-11  U.  368 

3 11.366 

10 1  270 

11 1373 

16-26   11374 

18 1  478 

20 U.  375,880 

26 tt.  377 

26 li.877 

27-33 11.  380,  388 

xil    1-12  U.  415 

13-17 ii.  380,  884 

14 11112 

17 11386 

18-27   11.396 

28-34   11396 

84 127a 

35-40  11396 

40 .....il411 

41 1692 

41-44  ii.  387 

xiil      1640; 

a  328,  431 

1 ii.  483 

3 ii.  433 

8 11446 

9 U.448 

30 1647 

36 1490 

87 ii.  380 

xlY.    1...  193;  U.  280,  468 

2 11871,468 

8 HSU 

B-9...  11.  349,358,864 

4 11  837 

5 11    49 

8 11359 

10 11468 

11 U.  468 

12-16  11  479,  490 

12-17  11481 

14 1185;  U.  488 

17 ii.490 

18 ii.504 

18-21   il490 

21 11506 

22 11511 

32-26   il  490 

25 1270 

26    11.  480,  518 

26-62   11538 

28 11.534 

32 11480 

36 11.639 

40 11    96 

41    11  360,  641 

43 1    93 

45 ii  648 

46 11544 

51  ii  546 

99  ..••••••••••.••..•11.  OvO 
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St.  If  ark. 

ztv.H ii.  546,  SCO 

SB ii.  S6B 

S»-«   ii.Me 

84 ii6B7 

M .1118;  asfil 

«e-«8  iLBie 

69 U.  BM 

70 ii.  MS 

70-73  iL  S46 

sr.    1  il.He 

]-S  ILHS 

«-10  tl.  GS6 

II  li,  677 

11-90   It.  5«e 

SD-A2 it  sea 

31 IL  687 

IS a  687 

S3 U.208 

36 U.E83.  687 

M U.  697 

U 11.683 

•S-II   ILSSa 

86 Ii608 

W iL609 

40  LSB1.6Mi  11.837, 

SIS.  603 

41 11.  337,  603 

42-17  itees 

4S U.  616 

47 1.683 

«tL    1 11.831 

1-11   iL630 

4.... i.  692 

9 U.  638 

8-30   U.  633 

10 11.634 

11 ii.  638 

13    IL  830,  (Uti 

13 ii.  630 

16-18   It.  630 

18 1.464 

19 1.  667;  U.  830 

90 iLS30 

St.  Ldki. 

1  9 t    61 

4 1.186 

B-36  1.  133 

17 1.310 

90 U.  2*8 

S6-80 1.  141 

88 1.270 

63 U.  370 

66 1.250 

68 1.680 

80 1.280 

1.   1-20  1.  180 

9 L182 

f..±  188,  sell  IL  864, 


8t.  Lukx. 

IL  12 L189 

IS I.  2B0 

18 L  193.1!50 

21-38    1.  191 

37 a.  389 

29-33    L  199 

83 Iil66 

86 L    16 

87 1L28B 

89,40  LSI7 

40 L  SSI,  228 

41-63   L  836 

48 L24S 

48 L178 

49 L844 

61 i  198,  260 

62 LS60 

UL    1-18    L  2S6 

8 L284 

IS L  809,  310 

17 L27a 

18 1.370 

19 1L626 

21 L  282,  283 

21-28   L  376 

It.  1 U.138 

1-18    i.  291 

14,16   L422 

16,16   L428 

18-83    L  461 

18 L  331,  430,131 

16-30   1428 

16-81    LS3S 

18,19   L162 

ao L1B8 

33 1.431 

33 L124,  683.  683 

31,33   L429 

82 1.178 

83-41    i.  478 

36 11.403 

36 1.186 

42-11    1.  489 

18 .L  370,  490 

T.       a  819 

1-11  ...L  891,  472;  a 
618 

9 L478 

6 i  473 

12-16   L  489 

11 1.819 

16 11.126,371 

17 L    93 

17-26   i.  199 

21  i.  178,  497 

27-31!    i.  607 

30 1.497 

81 1.620 

33 L607 

S3 L497 

CB-SS  ->...«..  L  U4 


St.  Luk& 

T.  36'. L  689,  683 

39 i  6611 

14 t    94 

16 L    94 

tL      L  636 

1-11  a  6t 

2 L4T8 

4 a    68 

« a    81 

7 i  478,  497 

11 a    89 

IB i624ia874 

12-19    L  607,  621 

18 L624 

16 1.361,633 

17-19    L  624 

SO L870 

38 t  636 

89 1.888 

Ta   1 L  436 

1-10   1.  613 

6 L  133,  467 

6 i  US 

8 L647 

11-17    1669 

19 L363 

17 i674 

18-86  1664,668 

SI i.  669 

31 a  126 

98 a  424 

98 L  370.  271 

99,80   1670 

80 193,94,277 

8I-S8    1676 

86 ises 

86-50    1  661 

39 1  666 

10 1664 

43 1567 

tUI  1 1  270 

J-S 1670 

8 L4M 

4-18   1  578 

6 1587 

10 1870 

14 L  687 

17 1649 

18 1  360,  676 

32-36   1699 

26-39   1  606 

37 1609 

28 1610 

99 ....a  136 

10-66   1  616 

41 1    76 

46 1617 

47 1  688 

56 L  619 

Ix.  1 a  18* 

1-5 „LM* 
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St.  Luk& 

db.    Tar. 

ix.   1-6 i  636 

1-66    ii.  126 

2 i.  270 

6 i.  654 

7-9   ...  i.  654;  ii.  572 

9    1.676;  ii.  301 

10-17    i.  676 

11 1270,680 

13 i.  681 

14 1.683 

18 ii.  78,  81 

18-27   ii.    72 

28 u.  374 

28-36   ii.    91 

31 ii.  128 

34 ii.    98 

37 ii    93 

37-43    ii.  102 

43 L478 

43-60   ii.  110 

49 ii.117 

60  ii.  118,  199 

51 ii.  96,  127,  131 

61-xviii.  14  ii.  126,  127 

62-66   a  377 

63  iL  174 

64 ii.  346 

64-66  ii.  131 

67-62   ii.  126 

69 iLldd 

62 L  270 

x.-xvi L  679 

X.     1-16   ii  186 

2  L640;  u.  137 

6 u.  138 

7 il  138 

8 ii.  138 

9 1.270;  ii  137 

11 i.  270 

12-16   ii.  136 

13 iL      4 

13-16   ii  138 

13-22   i.  661 

16 i.  542 

17 i.  480;  iL  189 

17-20   L  489 

17-24   iL  136 

18 L  296,  480,  692 

22 L500;  ii.  141 

23 iL  142 

24 Ii.  )42 

26!!!r93;  iL  136,  144 

26-37  iL  233,  234 

31 L  660 

23      ^^^ ii.  238 

88.r.'iLr46,i4Mll,313 

38-42   U.  136 

xi-xiv.  i.  679 

9l     1    iL  196,  240 

6    ii  240,  284 


St.  LUKB. 

xL  8 iL  240,  288 

14  ...L  676;  ii.  48,  197 

14-26    L  673 

14.-36...  i580;  u.  196 

14-xvii  11  ii.  196 

17 i296 

19 i480 

20 i270 

21 iil98 

22 ii.  198 

24 i480 

27...i694;  ii  132,  201 

30 ii.200 

88-36    ii202 

87-64  ii.  204,  406 

88 i368 

89...i  312.  368  ;  ii.  211 

119-62   ii204 

40 ii211 

41 i312;  ii211 

42 i812;  ii  212 

48 i94;  ii  212 

44 U.  212 

46...  i  93  ;  ii  206,  218 

46  i  101 ;  ti.  213 

62 ii882 

68 a  206,  213 

64 ii  205,  218 

xii      U.  218 

1  i640;  ii212 

l-xiiil7   ii214 

1-12   u.  214 

2...L  640,  649;  ii.  216 

2-9 ii.  214 

4 iL216 

6 U.  216 

7 iL216 

8-10   ii216 

10 iL  214,  216,  216 

11 ii.  214,  216 

12 ii.  214,  216 

13-21    iL248 

16  21   ti.  216 

22-34  iL216 

29 iL217 

31 i  270 

32   i270;  ii  216 

83 U.  217 

84 U.  217 

86-38   iL218 

85-48   ii.  431,462 

89 iL219 

40 iL219 

42-46  iL  219,  267 

47 iL220 

48 iL  220, 609 

49 U.220 

49-53   ii.  290 

60 iL220 

61-68   ii220 

54..,<v.MM, tt.MQ 


St  Luks 

oh.     Tif. 

ziL  67 ii  no 

58 :..ii2fl 

69 ii2fl 

xiii    1 i  262 

1-6. ii2fl 

2 ii2« 

8 Ii2«0 

4 iittS 

6-9  U.  228,248,246,376 

10-17   U.  228 

14 i439;ii337 

16 ii224 

16 iL224 

18 i  270,  698 

19 i6»8 

20 i270 

22 ii  127,  226 

28 ii  298 

28-80   ii298 

24 ii298 

26-27   a.  298 

27 iiSOl 

28 i270|  ii298 

29 i270;  ii  298 

80 ii418 

81  ...i  898 ;  ii.  296,  802 

81-88   i  66ft 

81-86...ii298,801,  804 
82...i398;ii801,802 

88 it  909 

84 ii802 

86 ii802 

ziv.    l-ll...ii.249,298,90S 
8  ...  i  98,  94 ;  ii 

4 ii 

6 ii266 

7-11   ii808 

10 ii804 

11 ii  410 

12 ii  206,  249 

12-14   ii804 

13 ii  249,  261 

14 ii249 

16 i  270 

16 ii  260,  427 

16.24  ii  248,  248 

17 ii  427 

21 ii808 

21-24  ii428 

26 ii  804 

26-36  ii  296,  804 

26 ii806 

28-80  Ii806 

29 i  699 

81-36  Ii806 

XT.       ^.  ii  968 

1 ii  964 

9 ii  964 

8-7 ii  198 

4 ii  964 


820 
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St.  Lukb. 

8-10 i  581 

18  ii.  267 

21  ii.  262 

28  ii.  261 

82  ii.  263 

tfL  ii.  2G4 

1  U.  264 

1-8  iL2tf6 

8  ii.  267 

8  iL  267 

7  ii.  272 

8  ii.  266 

9  ii.  266,  273 

10  ii.  276 

10-13    ii.  266 

11  ii  164 

13  U.  276 

14  ii.  331 

14-81     ii.  276 

15  ii.  264 

16  ...  i.  270;  u.  264. 

277 
16-22     ii278 

17  ...  i  2H4  ;  ii.  264, 

277,  332 

18  ...  ii.  264,  277,  332 

20  ii.  279 

23-26     ii.  280 

26  ii.  282 

27-31     u.  282 

28  ii.  282 

30  ii283 

CTiL         ii.  233,  284 

1  ii.  306 

1-4  iL306 

1-7  ii.  119 

1-10 ii.  298,  306 

2  ii.  306 

8  ii.  306 

4  ii.  306 

6  ii.  306 

7-10    iL306 

10  i.  509 


11  ...ii  126, 284,  327 

12-19 u.  327,  328 

14  ii.  329 

16  i.  396 

18  i.  400 

20  i.  270 ;  ii.  284,  331 
20-37 ii.  328,  331 

21  ...    i.  270;  ii.  284 

22-37 ii.  284 

35  ii.  120 

xviii        i.  579 

1  ii.  286 

1-14    ii.  284 

4  ii.  287 

7  ii.  284,  288 

8  ii.  284,  288 

9^14    a.  289 

If L  812,  668 


St.  Lukb. 

oh.     Ter. 

xviii  14  ii410 

15-17  ...  ii  293,  327, 

336 

16  i  270 

17  i270;  U.  96 

18-23 u.  235,  338 

24  i  270 

24-30    ii.  338 

25  i  270 

29 i270;  ii.  343 

80  ii34S 

81  ti.  127 

81-34     ii.  338 

85-43 U.  349,  355 

38  ii    49 

39  U.    49 

xix,         i580 

1-10    ii349 

10  u.  122 

11-28 ii  458,  465 

12  i  270 

12-27    i  220 

15  i  270 

29-44     ii363 

87  ii.  367 

38  ii.  367 

39  ; ii.  .365 

41  i248;ii.  324 

41-44     ii.    70 

45-48     ii.  374 

XX.      1-8  U.  380,  383 

9  ii.  423 

9-19     ii.  416 

19-26    ii384 

20-26     ii380 

27-39     u.  396 

40-47     ii.  396 

45-47     ii204 

47  ii.  411 

xxi         i640 

1-4  ii.S80.  387 

5-38     ii431 

6  i  692 

12  ii448 

24  ii433 

29-31     i  646 

31  ii450 

32  i  647 

36—38     ...*.....  ii.  380 
37  ii.  415 

xxii      1  ii380 

1-6  ii468 

2  ,^ i^    93 

3  .V.V.T29'67ii471 

4  ii  475 

7  ii  481 

7-13    ...  ii  479,  490 
8 a  364,  482 

11  il86; 

ii488 


St. 

oh.    rer. 
xxii    13  a  481 

14  ii481 

14-16    ii49C 

15  ii481 

17  ii  490.  496 

18  u.  490,  496 

19  ii.  490 

20  ii.  490 

21-23    ii490 

24-30    ii.  490 

26  u.  495 

26  ii495 

28  i  296 

29  i  270 

80  ii  343 

81  i296;ii535 

31-53    ii  633 

35-38     ii.  637 

37  i  842 

39  ii480 

41  ii.  539 

48  ii543 

54  ii550 

54-58     ii  546 

55  ii.  550 

59-62     U.  546 

63-66 ii  646 

66  ...i  93,  97;  ii.  549 

66-68     u.  560 

67-71     ii.  546 

xxiii  1-5  ii.  566 

2  ii  384,  657,  565, 

570 
8  ii570 

6  i  118 

6-12  ...  ii  665,  572 

7  ...i  118;  u.  383 

10  i    93 

13  ii573 

13-17    ii566 

18-25    ii566 

26  i.    63 

26-38     ii582 

27-31     ...ii. 588,  596 

84  ii.596 

35 i692;  ii  597 

86  ii595 

37  ii596 

39-43 ii.  582 

44-49 ii582 

45  u.  604 

46  U.  595 

48  i  692 

49  ii608 

60-56    ii  582 

51  ii615 

54  ii616 

65  i  672 

66  i  672 

xxiv.     1-12    ii680 
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30  i.  340 
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24  i.  322 

28  i  264,  278 
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82  i  284 

82-84 i  276 

83  L  279,  336 ;  U.  644 

84  i.  286 

87  i  474 

40  i  846 

41  i  847 

42  ii.    82 

43  i  846 

44  U.      4 

46-61 ii  646 

47  i  848 

48  i  414 

48, 49 i.  414 

49  i  414 

60-61 i  426 

60  i.  350 

51  ...  i  849,  360,  361 

a    1  i  346 

1-11 i  423 

1-12 i  361 

8  i  359 

6  ii.    11 

12  i  394 

18  ii.  64.  491 

18-17 I  867 

18-iii  21  i  666 

18-28 ii  378 

18-26 i.  364 

13-iv.  64  i.  407 

14  i  244 

14. 16 i  374 

19, 19.... iL  668 


St.  Johk. 

oh.  Ter. 
u.  18-23 i.  857.  878 

19  i80;  u.  469 

20  i.  376 

23 i  378, 692 

iii.    1-21   i  877 

3...i270,384;ii.    33 

3-6 i.  269.  383 

4 i  386 

6 i  270,  382 

7 i.  384 

8 i.  383 

14 ii.  469 

16 i389 

16^1...i382.  389,  666 

20 ii.  626 

22 i390;ii    64 

22-iv.  3 i  666 

24 i  667 

26 i.  891.  666 

26-80    i664 

26 L  661 

29 L  663,  664 

81 i  384 

31-36    i382 

iv.         i642;ii329 

1 i  390,  393 

1,2 i658 

1-42 i  404 

2 i  390 

4 i  894 

8  ^ i.  409 

9 i401 

11-16    i418 

16 i.414 

19 i  414,  692 

20 i.    77 

20-24    ii.  187 

23,87    iil64 

29 i.  414 

80 i  418 

81 1.  418 

38 i  407 

86  ...i  594 ;  ii.  66,  137 

36 i.  420 

89 i418 

40 i  408,  418 

42 i.  421 

43-64    i  422,428 

44 i  465 

45 i  422 

46-63    i647 

46-64    i  572 

49 i  426 

60 i  426,429 

62 i  428 

68 i.  426,  428,  429 

▼....1460,461,499,677; 
ii  64,  65,  129 

▼.-vi  8    i  407 

1 L  428,  460 


St.  Jomr. 

oh.  TOT. 

V.    1-3 ii.    64 

7 i  463,  46S 

8 i600 

9 ii.    63 

13,14   L468 

16.16    t809 

16 ii.    63 

16.17    .ii223 

17 L  466»  470 

18 i  600 

18 ii  163 

19 i.471;iL626 

19-32    L466 

24 i.  469 

27 i.600 

30-38    i.  466 

36 i  600 

37 i  466 

89 i.  466 

40-43    i  466 

44 i  465 

45-47    i466 

▼i       ii  129 

1 i  666,  657 

1-14    i676 

2 i  692 

3 i679 

4 i  677,  679; 

iil28 

6 i  414,  680 

9 i681 

10 i683;ii    66 

16 L687 

16-21    i.  686 

17 ii.      3 

19 i  606,  692 

21 i.  606,  693,  694 

22     i678,690;ii    26 

22-24    ii     4 

22-26    ii      6 

22-71     ii    26 

24 ii    26 

26 a.    26 

26-29    ii.    28 

25-36    ii    26 

25-65    ii    26 

26 ii    27 

27 u.    86 

29 i  469 

30 i469 

80-36    ii    29 

81 ii  698 

32 ii.  164 

83 ii    80 

87 ii.    85 

87-40    ii.    81 

40 i692;  ii    26 

41 ii    81 

41-61    ii    32 

41—62    ••••«»•••.•.&• 
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66 U.    36 
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7,26 

60-66 U.  7,  77 

61-66    ii.    27 

62 L  692 ;  ii    36 

66 ii    86 

66 i690;  ii    36 

67 U.    77 

68 ii.  36,  162, 636 

69 ii.  3r5,  81, 152 

70 i  690 

71 ii    36 

Tii       ii  70, 129 

vU-x.    iil26 

1-6 ii    77 

1-16    ii  126 

2 ii  129 

8 i  306,  692 

4 ii  627 

6 ;...  i.  306 

11 u.  131 

11-36    ii  148 

18 ii  527 

14 ii  131, 146 

16 i  309 

17 ii  162 

18 ii  526 

20 i  479 

26 ii  527 

27 ii  436 

28 ii  154 

29 ii  155 

35 i      7 

87-viii.  11    ii.  156 

87-yiii  59    ii  164 

OO  .•«......•■...... .11.  O.'O 

39 ii  644 

40-42    i423 

60 ii  617 

60-52    i  263 

62 ii  174 

63 ii  164 

68-vlii.  11    ii.  163 

ilii    8 i  309 

9 U.  625 

12 ii.  164,180 

12-19    ii  164 

12-69    U.  164 

18 ii  164,  169 

14 «.  169 

16 ii  169 

16 ii  164, 169 
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yiii20*. ii  164, 166 

21 ii  164 

22 ii.  170 

23,24    U.  171 

26-28    iil71 

28 ii.  180 

29 ii.  180 

30 i  469 

30-32    ii.  172 

31 i  469 

83 i  271 

84 ii.  173 

35 ii  173 

37-40    ii.  173 

39 i  271 

41 ii  173 

42 ii.  173 
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46 ii.  626 
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60 ii.  176 
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66 i  161,  193 

69 ii  164 
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3 i  468 
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6 ii.  180 

6 ii.    46 

7 ii.  168 

8 i  692 

11 ii  180 

12 ii.  181 
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18 i309 
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32 a.  324 

35 ii  177 

39 ii.  187 
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217 
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11 u.  194,  469 

12 i692 

13-15    ii.  229 
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17 ii  192 

18 ii  192 

19 ii.  196 

19-21    ii  126 

20 i479;U.  197 

21 1  479 
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eb.   Ter. 

X.22 iil77, 

22-39    ti.196 

22-42    ii.  126, 196, 

226 

23 it  161 

24 U.  627 

26 ii  229 

27 ii  229 

28 ti.  229 

36 U.  281 

37 ii  232 

39 U.  126 

39-43    ii  126 

zi      ii  126,146,284; 

806 

1-45    iil96 

1-54    U.  308 

2 ...ii  311 

4 ii  322,  326 

6 i  629 

8 ii.  301,  846 

14 ii  627 

16 ii  346 

20 a.  316 
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41 ii324 
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10 ii  857 
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46   L692 
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49   ii.  394 

60   i'.  394 
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1    ii.  47»,  490 

2  ...iL  471,  493,  497 
2-20 u.  490 

3    iL498 

4   L668 

6   iL499 

11    iL601 

12-16 iL497 

12-17 iL601 

17-19 iL602 

20   iL604 

21    iL606 

21-26 iL490 

22   iL606 

23   iL606 
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26   U.  494 

26-38 iL490 
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477 

28   ii.  606 

80   iL607 

31-36 IL  609 

32   iL609 

33   ii.  618 

86   iL624 

86-38 L860 

87   ii.  649 

ZiT.         ii.  613,  628 

1    ii.  628 

1-4   iL  613,  614 

6   U.  614,  624 

6-14 iL613 

7-14 iL616 

8   L680 

9   L680 

12-14 iL  621 

16-17 ii.  616 

16-24 u.  613 

17   L692 

19   L692;ii.616 

20-22 iL617 

22   L622 

24   iL617 

24-31 ii.  613 

86   L    66 

97,  28 ii  518 
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4  iL  526 
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8  U.  621 

9-17 iL  619 
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12-14 iL  622 

16  iL  621 

16-18 u.  523 

18-27 iL  519 

19-21 iL  623 

22-24 u.  628 

ztL         ...u.  513,  624,  628 
1-4  iL  524 

2  U.  183 

6  iL  524 

5-7  ii.  526 

7  U.  625 

8-15 iL  626 

10  L  692 

11  .L296 

16  L692;ii.  626 

17  L  692 

19  L692;iL627 

S3  ii.  627 

86  iL  627 

89  iL  687 

m> Ji.  628 

81-88 L  860 

82  iL  628 

83  ii.  528 

zvfL        iL  618,  528 

1-5  U.  528 

8  ii.  154 

8-6  ii.  629 

6-10 iL  629 

6.19 U.  628 

9L.12 iL  680 

12  U.  631,  643 

12-17 iL  631 

18  iL  630 

16  ii.636 

20-26 U.628 

24  L  692,  698 

24-26 ii.  631 

xviiL     1  ...U.  480,  485,  613 
1— 1 1... ««..••••. 11.  o.'S 

2  ii.  486 

8  iL  642 

4-9  ii.  643 

6  iL.M8 

12 L  soil ;  ii.  642 

12-14 ii.  .'>46 

13 i2C4;  ii.  o48 

U ii  54« 
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zviU.  16  tt.  660 

15-18  ...  iL  646,  548, 

550 

15-28 ii  548 

17  iL  546 

18  ii.  646 

19  iL  648 

19-88...  ii  546,  648, 

549 

80  ii  627,  549 

24  iL  646,  648 

26  iL646 

26-27 iL  546 

28  ii.  482,  556 

28-38 iL  565 

29  ii.  567,  565 

80  iL  567,  565 

81  L309;iL641, 

667 

82  U.  569 

83  L406 

88-37 L  266 

86  L  383;  U.  299 

87  iL  671 

89  iL665 

40  ii.  565 

1  ii.679 

1-16 a.  566 

8-16 iL  601 

4  ti.  579 

6  iL  688 

7  U.  641 

11  L884 

14  L406 

15  a.  688 

16  iL688 

16-24 a.  688 

17-24 a.  601 

19  a.  691 

80  a.  586 

81  a.  591 

22  a.  591 

23  ...L  884, 622, 684, 

686 

26  L  251, 521 ;  a.  608 

25-27 a.  582,  608 

26  L  860, 861 

87  L  888 

28  a.  608,  607 

28-,% a.  588 

31  a.  618 

81-37 a.  582,  595 

86  a.  154 

38-42 a  588 

89  L  881 

41  a.  617 

42  iL  61T 

1  a.  680 

1-18 a.  680 
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BXPLANATORT  NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS 

rOE  THI  8S0OND  YOLUMI. 

Page    10*:    The  Targum  is  quoted  from  the  Yenioe  edition. 

Itfi;  However,  the  word  has  also  been  translated  in  the  wider  sense  of '  gar 
ment.'  Bat  see  Bosh  haSh.,  and  compare  also  what  is  said  about 
the  TephiUin,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  interpreted  than  in  the 
text. 

21':  But  the  passage  is  a  somewhat  dif&colt  one,  and  it  has  received  dif- 
ferent interpretations.  See  Levy  as  in  note  1,  and  Lightfoot  ad  loc. 
Line  10,  read:  'by  a  vow  from  anything  by  which  he  might  be 
profited  (or  rather  have  enjoyment)  from  his  son.'  And  so  as 
regards  note  2,  various  interpretations  and  comments  are  given. 
But  the  principle  that  a  vow  would  exclude  parents  from  being 
'  profited '  is  clearly  established  in  Ned.  ix.  1. 

116^:  Simon  b.  Shetach  compares  him  to  a  son  who  sins  against  his  father, 
and  yet  he  does  what  the  child  pleases,  so  Chony,  although  he  was 
sinning  against  God,  yet  He  answered  that  very  prayer. 

162*'*:  Of  course,  these  were  only  the  extreme  inferences  from  their  princi- 
ples, and  not  intended  litercUim. 

166,  note  1 :  On  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  probably  Ps.  xii.  was  chanted  (see 
Sopher.  xix.  b^.). 

182*:  One  of  the  prohibitions  there  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  making 
of  clay. 

290,  note  2,  end  :  I  refer  here  especially  to  Bemid.  R.  2.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  find  anything  more  realistically  extravagant  in  its  exaltation 
of  Israel  over  all  the  nations  (delete  28).  The  note  sets  forth  the 
general  impression  left  on  the  mind,  and  is,  of  course,  not  intended 
as  a  citation. 
''*  S87*:  The  reference  is  to  one  who  hesitates  to  forgive  injury  to  his  name 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  offender.  At  the  same  time  I  gladly 
admit  how  beautifully  Babbinism  speaks  about  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness.  In  this  respect  also  are  the  Gospels  historically  true,  since  the 
teaching  of  CThrist  here  sprang  from,  and  was  kindred  to  the  highest 
teaching  of  the  Rabbis.  But,  to  my  mind,  it  is  just  where  Rabbin- 
ism  comes  nearest  to  Christ  that  the  essential  difference  most 
appears.  And  from  even  the  highest  Rabbinic  sayings  to  the  for- 
giveness of  Christ  in  its  freeness,  absoluteness,  intemalness,  and 
universality  (to  Jew  and  Gentile)  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance. 
'  888,  note  1 :  In  Vayy.  R.  8,  there  is  another  beautiful  story  of  a  poor  man 
who  offered  every  day  half  his  living,  and  whose  saorifioe  was  pi^. 
■anted  before  that  of  King  Agrippa. 
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Page  400*:    As  vegftids  the  riew  giyen  of  Jer.  Ber.  9  a,  I  refer  to  Xeey,  KeuhefaR 

WdrCerb.  II.,  p.  10  a.' 
«    411^    Gomp.  also  Ymyj.  R.  1. 

**    481^    It  wMdeecribedAsmorebeMitifiil  thanthewaTeeof  thesea. 
"    487*:    The  quoCaUon  of  the  Midrash  on  Cant  is  again  from  the  nnmutilated 

dtation  in  R.  Martini,  Pugio  Fidel  (ed.  Carps),  pp.  788,  788. 
'*    note  1 :  The  oitations  refer  to  the  Jerusalem  from  heaven.    For  the  test  see 

Weber,  Altsynag.  Theol.,  p.  880.    Bat  probably  the  last  clanse  had 

best  be  omitted. 
"    479,  line  9:  'What  is  the  Ase^/ Ac.;  rather: 'What  is  <' on  the  Asodbf* 

On  the  14  Nisan' — in  the  original:  BaBuach,  i.e.  the  beginning  of 

the  PassoTor. 
'*    550,  line  7:  f or  '  on  publio  Feast-days '  read  '  at  the  great  public  Feasts.* 
009:  The  reference'  applies  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.    On  the  thirteer 

Veils  oomp.  Maimonides  (KeL  haMiqd.  vii.  17).  « 
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